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PREFACE  OF  THE  TRANSLATOK. 


InE  Lectures  of  A.  W.  Sculegel  on  Dramatic  Poetry  have 
obtained  high  celebrity  on  the  Continent^  and  liccti  ninch 
alluded  to  of  late  in  several  publications  in  this  country.  The 
boldness  of  his  attacks  on  rules  which  are  considered  as  sacred 
by  the  French  critics,  and  on  works  of  which  the  French 
nation  in  general  have  long  been  proud,  called  forth  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  of  indignation  against  his  work  in 
France.  It  was  amusing  enough  to  observe  the  hostility  car- 
ried on  against  him  in  the  Parisian  Journals.  The  writers  in 
these  Journals  found  it  much  easier  to  condemn  M.  Sculegel 
than  to  refute  him:  they  allowed  that  what  he  said  was  very 
ingenious,  and  had  a  great  appearance  of  truth;  but  still  they 
flaid  it  was  not  truth.  They  never,  however,  as  far  as  I  could 
observe,  thought  proper  to  grapple  with  him,  to  point  out 
anything  unfounded  in  his  premises,  or  illogical  in  the  con- 
clusions which  he  drew  from  them;  they  generally  confined 
themselves  to  mere  assertions,  or  to  minute  and  unimportant 
observations  by  which  the  real  question  was  in  no  manner 
alfected.' 

In  this  country  the  work  will  no  doubt  meet  with  a  very 
different  reception.  Here  we  have  no  want  of  scholars  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  his  views  of  the  ancient  drama;  ami  it 
will  be  no  disadvantage  to  him,  in  our  eyes,  that  he  has  beeti 
nnaparing  in  his  attack  on  the  literature  of  our  enemies.  It 
will  hardly  fail  to  astonish  us,  however,  to  find  a  stranger 
better  acquainted  with  the  brightest  poetical  ornament  of  this 
country  than  any  of  ourselves;  and  that  the  admiration  of 
.  the  English  nation  for  Shakspeare  should  first  obtain  a  truly 
enlightened  interpreter  in  a  critic  of  Gci-many. 
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It  is  not  for  me,  however,  to  enlarge  on  the  merits  of  a 
work  whicli  has  already  obtained  80  high  a  reputation.  I 
shall  better  consult  my  own  advantage  in  giving  .%  short  ex- 
tract from  the  animated  account  of  M.  Schlegei/s  Lectures 
in  the  late  work  on  Germany  by  Madame  de  Stael: — 

"  W.  SciilEgel  ha9  given  a  course  of  Diumaric  Literature 
at  Vienna,  which  comprises,  every  thing  remarkable  that  hsU 
been  composed  for  the  theatre^  fiom  the  time  of  the  Grecians 
to  our  own  days.  It  is  not  a  barren  nomenclature  of  the 
works  of  the  various  authors:  he  seizes  the  spirit  of  their 
different  sorts  of  litcmture  with  all  the  imagination  of  a  poet. 
Wb  arc  sensible  that  to  produce  such  consequences  extra- 
ordinary studies  are  required:  but  learning  is  not  perceived  in 
this  work,  except  by  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  cJiefs-d^ceuvre 
of  composition.  In  p  few  pages  we  reap  the  fruit  of  the 
labour  of  a  whole  life;  every  opinion  formed  by  the  author, 
every  epithet  given  to  the  writers  of  whom  he  speaks,  is 
beautiful  and  just,  concise  and  animated.  He  has  found  the 
art  of  treating  the  finest  pieces  of  poetry  as  so  many  wonders 
of  nature,  and  of  painting  them  in  lively  colours,  which  do 
not  injure  the  justness  of  the  outline;  for  we  cannot  repeat 
too  often,  that  imagination,  far  from  being  an  enemy  to 
truth,  brings  it  forward  more  than  any  other  faculty  of  the 
mind;  and  all  those  who  depend  upon  it  as  an  excuse  for 
indefinite  tenns  or  exaggerated  expressions,  arc  at  least  as 
destitute  of  poetry  as  of  good  sense. 

"An  analysis  o:  the  principles  on  which  both  Tragedy  and 
Comedy  are  founded,  is  treated  in  this  course  with  much  depth 
of  philosophy.  This  kind  of  merit  is  often  found  among  the 
German  writers;  but  Sciilegel  has  no  equal  in.  the  art  of 
inspiring  his  own  admiration;  in  general,  he  shows  himself 
attached  to  a  simple  taste,  sometimes  bordering  on  rusticity; 
'  btit  he  deviates  from  his  usual  opinions  in  favour  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  South.  Their  play  on  words  is  not  tlie  object  of 
his  censure;  he  detests  the  affectation  which  owes  its  existence 
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to  the  spirit  of  society:  but  that  which  is  excited  by  tlie 
luxury  of  imuginatiou  pleases  him.  in  poetry,  as  the  profusion 
of  colours  and  perfumes  would  do  in  nature.  Sculegel,  after 
having  acquired  a  great  reputation  by  his  translation  of 
Shakspeare,  became  also  enamoured  of  Calderon,  but  with  a 
very  different  sort  of  attachment  from  that  with  which  Shak- 
speare had  inspired  him;  for  while  the  English  author  is  deep 
and  gloomy  in  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  the  Spanish 
poet  gives  himself  up  with  pleasure  and  delight  to  the  beauty 
of  life,  to  the  sincerity  of  faith,  and  to  all  the  brilliancy  of 
those  virtues  which  derive  their  colouring  from  the  sunsliine 
of  the  soul. 

"I  was  at  Vienna  when  W.  Sculegel  gave  his  public 
course  of  Lectures  I  expected  only  good  sense  and  instruc- 
tion, where  the  object  was  merely  to  convey  information:  I 
was  astonished  to  hear  a  critic  as  eloquent  as  an  orator,  and 
who,  far  from  falling  upon  defects,  which  are  the  eternal 
food  of  mean  and  little  jealousy,  sought  only  the  means  of 
reviving  a  creative  genius." 

Thus  far  Madame  de  Stael.  In  taking  upon  me  to  become  the 
interpreter  of  a  work  of  this  description  to  my  countrymen,  I 
am  awai'O  that  I  have  incurred  no  slight  degree  of  responsi- 
bility. How  I  have  executed  my  task  it  is  not  for  me  to 
speak,  but  for  the  reader  to  judge.  This  much,  however,  I 
will  say, — that  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  discover  the 
true  meaning  of  the  author,  and  that  I  believe  I  have  seldom 
mistaken  it.  Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
psychological  riches  of  the  German  language,  will  be  the  most 
disposed  to  look  on  my  labour  with  an  eye  of  indulgence. 
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From  the  size  of  the  present  work,  it  will  not  be  ex^iectcd 
that  it  should  contain  either  a  coui*8e  of  Dramatic  Literature 
bibliographically  complete,  or  a  history  of  the  theatre  com- 
piled with  antiquarian  accuracy.  Of  books  containing  dry 
iiccounts  and  lists  of  names  there  are  already  enough.  My 
purpose  was  to  give  a  general  view,  and  to  develope  those 
ideas  which  ought  to  guide  us  in  our  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  dramatic  productions  of  various  ages  and  nations. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  following  Lectures,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  observations  of  a  secondary  nature,  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  moment,  were  delivered  orally  as  they  now 
appear  in  print.  The  only  alteration  consists  in  a  more  com- 
modious distribution,  and  here  and  there  in  additions,  where 
the  limits  of  the  time  prevented  me  from  handling  many 
matters  with  uniform  minuteness.  This  luay  afford  a  compen- 
sation for  the  animation  of  oral  delivery  which  sometimes 
throws  a  veil  over  deficiencies  of  expression,  and  always 
excites  a  certain  degree  of  expectation. 

I  delivered  these  Lectures,  in  the  spring  of  1808,  at  Vienna, 
to  a  brilliant  audience  of  nearly  three  hundred  individuals  of 
both  sexes.  The  inhabitants  of  Vienna  have  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  refuting  the  injurious  descriptions  which  many 
writers  of  the  North  of  Germany  have  given  of  that  capital, 
by  the  kindest  reception  of  all  learned  men  and  artists 
belonging  to  these  regions,  and  by  the  most  disinterested  zeal 
for  the  credit  of  our  national  literature,  a  zeal  which  a  just 
sensibility  has  not  been  able  to  cool.  I  found  here  the  cor- 
diality of  better  tim^s  united  with  that  amiable  animation  of 
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tlic  South;  which  is  often  denied  to  our  German  seriousness, 
and  the  universal  diffusion  of  a  keen  taste  for  intellectual 
anius^ement.  To  this  circumstance  alone  I  must  attribute  it 
that  not  a  few  of  the  men  who  hohl  the  nH)ft?t  important 
places  at  court,  in  the  state,  and  in  the  army,  artists  and 
literary  men  of  merit,  women  of  the  choicest  social  cultivation, 
paid  mo  not  merely  an  occasional  visit,  hut  devoted  to  me  an 
uninterrupted  attention. 

With  joy  I  seize  this  fresh  opportunity  of  laying  my  grati- 
tude at  the  feet  of  the  benignant  monarch  wno,  in  the  permis- 
sion to  deliver  these  Lectures  communicated  to  me  by  way 
i*f  distinction  immediately  from  his  own  hand,  gave  me  an 
honourable  testimony  of  his  gracious  confidence,  which  J  as  a 
foreigner  who  had  not  the  happiness  to  be  born  under  his 
sceptre,  and  merely  felt  myself  bound  as  a  German  and  a 
citizen  of  the  world  to  wish  him  every  blessing  and  prosperity, 
could  not  possibly  have  merited. 

Many  enlightened  patrons  and  zealous  promoters  of  every- 
thing good  and  becoming  have  merited  my  gratitude  for  the 
assistance  which  they  gave  to  my  undertaking,  and  the  en- 
couragement which  they  afforded  me  during  its  execution. 

The  whole  of  my  auditors  rendered  my  labour  extremely 
agreeable  by  their  indulgence,  their  attentive  participation, 
and  their  readiness  to  distinguish,  in  a  feeling  manner,  every 
passage  which  seemed  worthy  of  their  applause. 

It  was  a  flattering  moment,  which  I  shall  never  forget, 
when,  in  the  last  hour,  after  I  had  called  up  recollections  of 
tlie  old  German  renown  sacred  to  every  one  possessed  of  true 
patriotic  sentiment,  and  when  the  minds  of  my  auditors  were 
thus  more  solemnly  attuned,  I  was  at  last  obliged  to  take  my 
leave  powerfully  agitated  by  the  reflection  that  our  recent 
relation,  founded  on  a  common  love  for  a  nobler  mental  cul- 
tivation, would  be  so  soon  dissolved,  and  that  I  should  never 
again  see  those  together  who  were  then  assembled  around 
ipe.     A  general  emotion  was  perceptible,  excited  by  so  much 
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that  I  could  not  say,  but  respecting  which  our  hearts  under- 
stood each  other.  In  the  mental  dominion  of  thought  and 
poetry,  inac<;essib]e  to  worldly  power,  the  Germans,  who  are 
separated  in  so  many  ways  from  each  other,  still  feel  their 
unity :  and  in  this  feeling,  whose  interpreter  the  writer  and 
orator  must  be,  amidst  our  clouded  prospects  we  may  still 
cherish  the  elevating  presage  of  the  great  and  immortal  call- 
ing of  our  people,  who  from  time  immemorial  have  remained 
unmixed  in  tlK^ir  present  habitations. 

Geneva,  February^  1809. 


OUSERVATIOX   PREFIXED   TO  PaRT  OF   THE  WoRK 
PRINTED   IN    1811. 

The  declaration  in  the  Preface  that  these  Lectures  were, 
with  some  additions,  printed  as  they  were  delivered,  is  in  so 
far  to  be  corrected,  that  the  additions  in  the  second  part  arc 
much  more  considerable  than  in  the  fir^t.  The  restriction,  in 
point  of  time  in  the  oral  delivery,  compelled  me  to  leave  more 
gaps  in  the  last  half  than  in  the  first.  The  part  respecting 
Shakspeare  and  the  English  theatre,  in  particular,  has  been 
almost  altogether  re-written.  I  have  been  prevented,  partly 
by  the  want  of  leisure  and  partly  by  the  limits  of  the  work, 
from  treating  of  the  Spanish  theatre  with  that  fuiiiess  whi^^h 
its  importance  deserves. 
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Augustus  William  Von  Schlegel,  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing Lectures,  was,  /^ritb  ,fais  no-less  distinguished  brother, 
Frederick,  the  son  of  Jobnr  Adolph  Schlegel,  a  native  oi 
Saxony,  and  descended  from  a  noble  family.  Holding  a 
high  appointment  in  the  Lutheran  church,  Adolph  Schlegel 
distinguished  himself  as  a  religious  poet,  and  was  the 
friend  and  associate  of  Babener,  Gellert,  and  Klopstock. 
Celebrated  for  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  and  strictly  dilii> 
gent  in  the  performance  of  his  religious  duties,  he  died  in 
1702,  leaving  an  example  to  l^is.  children  which  no  doubt  had 
a  happy  influence  on  them. 

Of  these,  the  seventh,  Augustus  William,  was  born  in  Ha- 
nover, September  5th,  1767.  In  his  early  childhood,  he 
evinced  a  genuine,  susceptibility  for  all  that  was  good  and 
noble;  and  this  early  promise. of  a  generous  and  virtuous 
disposition  was  carefully  nurtured  by  the  religious  instruction 
of  his  mother,  an  amiable  and  highly-gifted  woman.  Of  this 
parent's  pious  and  judicious  teaching,  Augustus  William  had 
to  the  end  of  his  days  a  grateful  remembrance,  and  he  che- 
rished for  her  thi^ughout  lifeujsincere  and  afiectionatc  esteem, 
whose  ardour  neither  time  nor  distance  could  diminish.     Tlie 
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filial  affection  of  her  favourite  son  sootlied  the  declining  years 
of  his  mother,  and  lightened  the  anxieties  with  which  tho 
eritical  and  troubled  state  of  the  times  alarmed  her  old  ago. 
His  further  education  was  carried  on  by  a  private  tutor,  who 
prepared  him  for  the  grammar-school  at  Hanover,  where  he 
was  distinguished  both  for  his  unremitting  application,  to 
which  he  often  sacrificed  the  hours  of  leisure  and  recreation , 
and  for  tlie  early  display  of  a  natural  gift  for  language,  which 
enabled  him  immediately  on  tlie  close  of  his  academic  career 
to  iiccept  a  tutorial  appointment,  which  demanded  of  its 
holder  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  classics  but  also  of  English 
and  French.  He  also  displayed  at  a  very  early  age  a  talent 
for  poetry,  and  some  of  his  juvenile  extempore  effusions  were 
remarkable  for  their  easy  versification  and  rhythmical  flow. 
In  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  called  upon  to  deliver  in  the 
Lyceum  of  his  native  city,  the  anniversary  oration  in  honour 
of  a  royal  birthday.  His  uddress  on  this  occasion  excited  an 
extraordinary  sensation  both  by  the  graceful  elegance  of  the 
style  and  the  interest  of  the  matter,  written  in  hexameters. 
It  embraced  a  short  history  of  poetry  in  Germany,  and  was 
relieved  and  animated  with  many  judicious  and  striking 
illustrations  from  the  earliest  Teutonic  poets. 

He  now  proceeded  to  the  University  of  Gottingen  as  a 
student  of  theology,  which  science,  however,  he  shortly  aban- 
doned for  the  more  congenial  one  of  philology.  The  pro- 
priety of  this  charge  he  amply  attested  by  his  Essay  on  tho 
Geography  of  Homer,  which  displayed  both  an  intelligent 
and  comprehensive  study  of  this  difficult  branch  of  classical 
archa)ology. 

At  Gottingen  he  livcflln  the  closest  intimacy  with  Heyne, 
for  whose  Virgil^  in  1788  lie  completed  an  index;  he  also 
became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Michnelis.  It  was 
here  too  that  he  formed  the  friendship  of  Biirger,  to  whoso 
Academie  der  Schonen  Sedekiimte,  he  contributed  hh  A  riadne^ 
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and  an  essay  on  Dante,  The  kindred  genius  of  Biirger  fa- 
vourably influenced  his  own  mind  and  tastes,  and  moved  him 
to  make  the  first  knoitn  attempt  to  naturalize  the  kalian 
sonnet  in  Germany. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  university  career  he  combined  his 
own  studies  with  the  private  instruction  of  a  rich  young 
Englishman,  bom  in  the  East  Indies,  and  at  the  close  of  it 
accepted  the  post  of  tutor  to  the  only  son  of  Hcrr  Muilmann, 
the  celebiated  Banker  of  Amsterdam.  In  this  situation  he 
gained  universal  respect  and  esteem,  but  after  three  years  he 
quitted  it  to  enter  upon  a  wider  sphere  of  literary  activity. 
On  his  return  to  his  native  country  he  was  electe<l  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Jena.  Schlegel's  resilience  in  this  place, 
which  may  truly  be  called  the  classic  soil  of  German  litera- 
ture, as  it  gained  him  the  acquaintance  of  his  eminent  con- 
temporaries Schiller  and  Goethe,  marks  a  decisive  epoch  in  the 
formation  of  his  intellectual  character.  At  this  date  he  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  Hortrty  and  also  to  Schiller's  Mns^n- 
Almanadi,  and  down  to  1799  was  one  of  the  most  fertile 
writers  in  the  Alhjemelnen  Litei^atnV'ZcUwnff  of  Jena.  It 
was  here,  also,  that  he  commenced  his  translations  of  Shnk 
speare,  (9  vols.,  Berlin,  1797-1810,)  which  produced  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  taste  and  judgment  of  his  countrymen,  and  also 
on  Dramatic  Art  and  theatrical  representation  in  Germany. 
Notwithstanding  the  favourable  reception  of  this  work  he 
subsequently  abandoned  it,  and  on  the  publication  of  a  new 
edition,  in  1825,  he  cheerfully  consigned  to  Tieck  the  revision 
of  his  own  labours,  and  the  completion  of  the  yet  untrans- 
lated pieces. 

Continuing  attached  to  the  University  of  Jena,  where  the 
dignity  of  Professorship  was  associated  with  that  of  Member 
of  the  Council,  he  now  commenced  a  course  of  lectures 
on  ^Esthetics,  and  joined  his  brother  Frederick  in  the 
editorship  of  the  Athenccuniy  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1796-1800.)  an 
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^sthetico-critical  journal,  intended^  while  observing  a  rigor- 
0U8  but  an  impartial  spirit  of  criticism^  to  discover  and  foster 
every  grain  of  a  truly  vital  development  of  mind.  It  waf 
also  daring  his  residence  at  Jena  that  he  published  the  firvl 
edition  of  his  Poems,  among  which  the  religious  pieces  and 
the  Sonnets  on  Art  ^%  ere  greatly  admired  and  liad  mafiy  imita- 
tors. To  the  latter  years  of  his  residence  at  Jena,  which  may 
be  called  the  political  portion  of  Schlegel's  literary  career^ 
belongs  the  Gate  of  Honour  for  the  Stage-President  Von- 
Kotzehiie,  (Uhrenpforte  fur  den  Tluater  Prasldenten  von 
Kotzehue,  1800,)  an  ill-natured  and  much-censured  satire  in 
reply  to  Kotzebuc's  attack,  entitled  the  Hyperborean  Ast 
(Hf/perhoreisdien  Esee),  At  this  time  he  also  collected  seve- 
ral of  his  own  and  brother  Frederick's  earlier  and  occa- 
sional contributions  to  various  periodicals,  and  these,  together 
with  the  hitherto  unpublished  dissertations  on  Biirger*s  works, 
make  up  the  C/iaracteristiken  u  KrUiken  (2  vols.,  Koenigsberg, 
1801).  Shortly  afterwards  he  undertook  with  Tieck  the 
editorship  of  Musen- Almanack  for  1802.  The  two  brothers 
were  now  leading  a  truly  scientific  and  poetic  life,  associating 
and  co-operating  with  many  minds  of  a  kindred  spirit,  who 
gathered  round  Tieck  and  NovaJis  as  their  centre. 

His  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Miclinclis  was  not  a 
happy  one,  and  was  quickly  followed  by  a  separation,  upon 
which  Schlegel  proceeded  to  Berlin.  In  this  city,  towards 
the  end  of  1802,  he  delivered  his  Lectures  on  tJie  Present 
State  of  Literature  and  tJie  Fine  Arts,  which  were  afterwards 
printed  in  the  Emvpa,  under  his  brother's  editorship.  The 
publication  in  1803  of  his  Ion,  a  drama  in  imitation  of  the 
ancients,  but  as  a  composition  unmarked  by  any  peculiar 
display  of  vigour,  led  to  an  interesting  argument  between  him- 
self, Bcmhardi,  and  Schilling.  This  discussion,  wliich  ex- 
tended from  its  original  subject  to  Euripides  and  Dramatic 
Representation  in  general,  was  carried  on  in  the  Journal  for 
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the  Polite  World  {Zeitung  fur  die  deganU  WtUy)  wWcb 
Schlegel  supiK>rlc<l  by  his  advice  and  oontribHtions.  In  this 
periodical  he  also  entered  the  lists  in  oppow«iition  to  Kotzebue 
and  Merkel  in  tbe  Fi^imuthige  (The  Liberal),  and  the  merits 
of  the  so-called  modern  school  and  its  leaders,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paper  war,  waged  with  the  bitterest  acrimony  of 
controversy,  which  did  not  scruple  to  employ  the  sharpest 
weapons  of  personal  abuse  and  ridicule. 

At  this  date. Schlegel  was  engaged  upon  his  Spanish  TJiea- 
tre,  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1 803-1909).  In  the  execution  of  this  work, 
much  was  naturally  demanded  of  the  translator  of  Shak- 
spcare,  nor  did  he  disappoint  the  general  expectator,  although 
he  had  here  &r  greater  difficulties  to  contend  with.  Not'oon- 
tent  with  merely  giving  a  faithful  interpretation  of  his  author's 
meaning,  he  laid  down  and  strictly  observed  the  law  of  adhor* 
ing  rigorously  to  all  the  measures,  rhythnts,  and  assonances  of 
the  original.  These  two  excellen  c  translations,  in  each  of  which 
he  has  brought  to  bear  both  the  great  command  of  his  own, 
and  a  wonderful  quickness  in  catching  the  spirit  of  a  foreign, 
language,  liave  earned  for  Schlegel  the  foremost  place  among 
successful  and  able  translators,  while  his  Flowers  of  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Po7*tuguese  Poetry  (Blumenstrausse  d.  ItaL  Span, 
u.  Po7iug»  Poesie,  Berlin,  1 804),  furnish  another  proof  both 
of  his  skill  in  this  pursuit  and  of  the  extent  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  European  literature.  Moreover,  the  merit  of  having 
by  these  translations  made  Shakspeare  and  Calderon  more 
widely  known  and  better  appreciated  in  Germany  would,  in 
default  of  any  other  claim,  alone  entitle  him  to  take  high 
rank  in  the  annals  of  modem  literature. 

But  a  new  and  mo"o  important  career  was  now  open  to 
him  by  his  introduction  to  Madame  de  Stael.  Makinsi:  a  tour 
in  Germany,  this  distinguished  woman  arrived  at  Berlin  in 
1805,  and  desirous  of  acquainting  herself  more  thoroughly 
with  German   literature  she  selected  Schlegel  to  direct  her 
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studies  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  confided  to  Iks  charge  the 
completion  of  her  children's  education.  Quitting  Berlin  he 
accompanied  this  lady  on  her  travels  through  Italy  and 
France,  and  afterwards  repaired  with  her  to  her  paternal  seat 
at  Coppct,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  now  became  for 
some  time  his  fixed  abode.  It  was  here  that  in  1807  he 
wrote  in  French  his  Parallel  between  the  PJioidra  of  Ettri- 
r/ules  and  tlie  Phcdre  of  Racine,  which  produced  a  lively 
sensation  in  the  literary  circles  of  Paris.  This  city  had  pecu- 
liar attractions  for  Schlegel,  both  in  its  invaluable  literary 
stores  and  its  re-union  of  men  of  letters,  among  whom  his  own 
views  and  opinions  found  many  enthusiastic  admirers  and  par- 
tisans, notwithstanding  that  in  his  critical  analysis  of  Racine's 
Phedre  he  had  presumed  to  attack  what  Frenchmen  deemed 
the  chiefest  glory  of  their  literature,  and  had  mortified  their 
national  vanity  in  its  most  sensitive  point. 

In  the  spring  of  1808  he  visited  Vienna,  and  there  read  to 
a  brilliant  audience  his  Lectures  on  Dramatic  AH  and  Litera- 
ture, which,  on  their  publication,  were  hailed  throughout 
Europe  with  marked  approbation,  and  which  will,  unques- 
tionably, transmit  his  name  to  the  latest  posterity.  His 
object  in  these  Lectures  is  both  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of 
dramatic  productions  of  different  ages  and  nations,  and  to 
devclope  and  determine  the  general  ideas  by  which  their  true 
artistic  value  must  be  judged.  In  his  travels  with  Madame  de 
Stael  he  was  introduced  to  the  present  King,  then  the  Crown 
Prince,  of  Bavaria,  who  bestowed  on  him  many  marks  of  his 
respect  and  esteem,  and  about  this  time  he  took  a  part  in  the 
German  Museum  {Deutsche  Museum),  of  his  brother  Fre- 
derick, contributing  some  learned  and  profound  dissertations 
on  the  Laif  of  the  Nibelxmgen,  In  1812,  when  the  subjugated 
South  no  longer  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  liberal-minded 
De  Stael,  with  whose  personal  fortunes  he  felt  himself  insepa- 
rably linked  by  that  deep  fueling  of  esteem  and  friendship 
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which  speaks  so  toucbingly  and  pathetically  iti  sonic  o  hia 
hitcr  poems,  he  accompanied  that  huly  on  a  visit  to  Stock- 
holm, where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  Crown  Prince. 

The  great  political  events  of  this  period  were  not  without 
their  effect  on  Schlegel's  mind,  and  in  1813  he  came  forward 
as  a  political  writer,  when  his  powerful  pen  was  not  without 
its  effect  in  rousing  the  German  mind  from  the  torpor  into 
%vhich  it  had  sunk  beneath  the  victorious  military  despotism 
of  France.  But  he  was  called  upon  to  take  a  more  active 
part  in  the  measures  of  these  stirring  times,  and  in  this  year 
entered  the  service  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  as  secre- 
tary and  counsellor  at  head  quarters.  For  this  Prince  he  lia<l 
a  great  personal  regard,  and  estimated  highly  both  his  virtues 
as  a  man  and  his  talents  as  a  general.  The  services  he  ren- 
dered  the  Swedish  Prince  were  duly  appre«ated  and  i-e warded, 
among  other  marks  of  distinction  by  a  patent  of  nobility,  in 
virtue  of  which  he  prefixed  the  "Von"  to  his  paternal  name 
of  Schlcgel.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  of  whose  religious  ele- 
vation of  character  he  always  spoke  with  <admiration,  also 
honoured  him  with  his  intimacy  and  many  tokens  of  esteem. 

Upon  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  returned  to  Coppet  with 
Madame  de  Stael,  and  in  1815  published  a  second  volume  of 
his  Poetical  Works,  (Heildelberg,  1811— 181, 0,  2nd  edit., 
2  vols.,  1820).  These  are  characterized  not  merely  by  th3 
brilliancy  and  purity  of  the  language,  but  also  by  the  va- 
riety and  richness  of  the  imagery.  Among  these  the  Avion, 
Pygmalion,  and  Der  Heilige  Lucas  (St.  Luke,)  the  Sonnets, 
and  the  sublime  elegy,  Rhine,  dedicated  to  Madame  de  Stael, 
deserve  esi)ecial  mention,  and  give  him  a  just  claim  to  a  poet's 
crown. 

On  the  death  of  his  friend  and  patroness  in  1819,  he 
accepted  the  offer  of  a  professor's  chair  in  Bonn,  where  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Professor  Paulus.  This  union,  as  short- 
liycd  as  the  first,  was  followed  by  a  separation  in  1820.     In 
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his  new  position  of  academic  tutor^  wliile  lie  diligently  pro- 
moted  tlie  study  of  the  fine  arts  and  sciences^  hoth  of  the 
Ancient  and  the  Moderns,  he  applied  himself  with  jK)culinr 
ardour  to  Oriental  literature,  and  particularly  to  the  Sanscrit. 
As  a  fruit  of  these  studies,  he  puhllshed  his  Indian  Libmvf/, 
(2  vols.,  Bonn,  1820 — 26);  he  also  set  up  a  press  for  printing 
the  great  Sanscrit  work,  the  Ramdjana  (Bonn,  1825).  He  also 
edited  the  Sanscrit  text,  with  a  Latin  translation,  of  the  Bha;ni- 
vad-Gita,  an  episode  of  the  great  Indian  Epos,  the  Mahab' 
Jidrata  (Bonn,  1829).  About  this  period  his  Oriental  studies 
took  him  to  France,  and  afterwards  to  England,  where,  in 
London  and  in  the  college  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  the  East  India  College  at  Hailcj^bury,  he  carefully  exa- 
mined the  various  collections  of  Oriental  MSS.  On  his  return 
he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Museum  of  Anticjui- 
ties,  and  in  1827  delivered  at  Berlin  a  course  of  Lectures  on 
the  Theory  and  History  of  the  Fine  Arts,  (Berlin,  1827). 
These  were  followed  by  his  Criticisms,  (Berlin,  1828),  and 
his  Reflexion  sur  V Etude  des  Langves  Asiatiques,  addressed  to 
Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Being  accused  of  a  secret  leaning  to 
Roman  Catholicism,  (Kryptocatholicisme,)  he  ably  defended 
himself  in  a  reply  entitled  Eorjylication  de  quelques  Mal-ou 
'  Undus,  (Berlin,  1828.) 

A.  W.  Von  Schlegel,  besides  being  a  Member  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  was  invested  with  the  decorations  of  several  other 
Orders.  He  wrote  French  with  as  much  facility  as  his  native 
language,  and  many  French  journals  were  proud  to  number 
fiim  among  their  contributors.  He  .also  assisted  Madame  de 
Stael  in  her  celebrated  work  De  VAlleniagne^  and  superin- 
tended the  publication  .of  her  posthumous  Considerations  sur 
la  Revolution  Frarif^aise. 

After  this  long  career  of  successful  literary  activity,  A, 
W.  Von  Schlegel  died  at  Bonn,  12  May.  1845.  His  deatli 
was  thus  noticed  in  the  Alhtrueum :— 
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"  This  illustrious  writer  was,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother 
Frederick,  as  most  European  readers  well  know,  the  founder 
of  the  modem  romantic  school  of  German  literature,  and  as 
a  critic  fought  many  a  hard  hattlc  for  his  faith.  .  The  clear- 
ness of  his  insight  into  poetical  and  dramatic  truth,  English- 
men will  always  be  apt  to  estimate  by  the  fact  that  it  pro- 
cured for  himself  and  for  his  countrymen  the  freedom  of 
Shakspcare's  enchanted  world,  and  the  taste  of  all  the  m«ar- 
vellous  things  that,  like  the  treasures  of  Aladdin's  garden, 
are  fruit  and  gem  at  once  upon  its  immortal  boughs : — French- 
men will  not  readily  forget  that  he  disparaged  Moliere.  The 
merit  of  SchlegeFs  dramatic  criticism  ought  not,  however,  to 
l>e  thus  limited.  Englishmen  themselves  are  deeply  indebted 
to  him.  His  Lectures,  translated  by  Black,  excited  groat 
interest  here  when  first  published,  some  thirty  years  since, 
and  have  worthily  taken  a  permanent  place  in  our  libraries." 

His  collection  of  hooks,  which  was  rather  extensive,  and 
rich  in  Oriental,  especially  Sanscrit  literature,  was  sold  by 
auction  in  Bonn,  December,  1845.  It  appears  by  a  chrono- 
logical list  prefixed  to  the  catalogue,  that  reckoning  botli  his 
separate  publications  and  those  contributed  to  periodicals,  his 
printed  works  numher  no  fewer  than  126.  Besides  these  he 
left  many  unpublished  manuscripts,  which,  says  the  Atlienwum, 
"  he  bequeathed  to  the  celet>rated  archscologist,  Welcker,  j»n»- 
fessor  at  the  Royal  University  of  Bonn,  with  a  request  t)\at 
he  would  cause  them  to  be  published.*' 
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LECTURE  I. 

•ctrodaction — Spirit  of  True  Criticism — Difference  of  Taste  between  th« 
Ancients  and  Modems — Classical  and  Romantic  Poetry  and  Art — Divi- 
sion  of  Dramatic  Literature ;  the  Ancients,  their  Imitators,  and  the 
Romantic  Poets. 

The  object  of  the  present  series  of  Lectures  will  be  to  combine 
the  theory  of  Dramatic  Art  with  its  history,  and  to  bring 
before  my  auditors  at  once  its  princii)les  and  its  models. 

It  l)clon<^  to  the  general  philosophical  theory  of  poetry,  and 
the  other  fine  arts,  to  establish  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
licnutiful.  Every  art,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  own  special 
theory,  designed  to  teach  the  limits,  the  difficulties,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  must  be  regulated  in  its  attempt  to  realize 
those  laws.  For  this  purpose,  certain  scientific  investigations 
are  indispensable  to  the  artist,  althougli  they  have  but  little 
attraction  for  those  whose  admiration  of  art  is  confined  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  actual  productions  of  distinguished 
minds.  The  general  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to 
analyze  that  essential  faculty  of  human  nature — the  sense  of 
the  beautiful,  which  at  once  calls  the  fine  arts  into  existence, 
and  accounts  for  the  satisfaction  which  arises  from  the  con 
temptation  of  them ;  and  also  points  out  the  relation  which 
sabsists  between  this  and  all  other  sentient  and  cognizant 
faculties  of  man.  To  the  man  of  thought  and  speculation^ 
therefore,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  but  by  itself  alone 
it  is  quite  inadequate  to  guide  and  direct  the  essays  and  prac- 
tice of  art. 

Now,  the  history  of  the  fin^  arts  informs  us  what  has  been, 
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and  the  theory  teaches  what  ought  to  be  accomplished  by 
them.  But  without  some  intermediate  and  connecting  link, 
both  would  remain  independent  and  separate  from  one  and 
other,  and  each  by  itself,  inadequate  and  defective.  This 
connecting  link  is  furnished  by  criticism,  which  both  eluci- 
dates the  history  of  the  arts,  and  makes  the  theory  fruitful. 
The  comparing  together,  and  judging  of  the  existing  produc- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  necessarily  throws  light  upon  the 
conditions  which  are  indispensable  to  the  creation  of  original 
and  masterly  works  of  art. 

Ordinarily,  indeed,  men  entertain  a  very  erroneous  notion 
ol  criticism,  anil  understand  by  it  nothing  more  than  a  certain 
shrewdness  in  detecting  and  exposing  the  faults  of  a  work  of 
art.  As  I  have  devoted  the  greater  part  of  my  life  to  this  pur- 
suit, I  may  be  excused  if,  by  way  of  preface,  I  seek  to  lay 
before  my  auditors  my  own  ideas  of  the  true  genius  of  criticism. 

We  see  numbers  of  men,  and  even  wlu^le  nations,  so 
fettered  by  the  conventions  of  education  and  habits  of  life, 
that,  even  in  the  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts,  they  cannot 
shake  them  off.  Nothing  to  them  appears  natural,  appro- 
priate, or  beautiful,  which  is  alien  to  their  own  language, 
manners,  and  social  relations.  With  this  exclusive  mode  of 
seeing  and  feeling,  it  is  no  doubt  jwssible  to  attain,  by  means 
of  cultivation,  to  great  nicety  of  discrimination  within  the 
narrow  circle  to  which  it  limits  and  circumscribes  them.  But 
no  man  can  be  a  true  critic  or  connoisseur  without  univer- 
sality of  mind,  without  that  flexibility  which  enables  him, 
by  renouncing  all  personal  predilections  and  blind  habits,  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  peculiarities  of  other  ages  and  nations— 
to  feel  them,  as  it  were,  from  their  proper  central  point,  and, 
what  ennobles  human  nature,  to  recognise  and  duly  appreciate 
whatever  is  beautiful  and  grand  under  the  external  accessories 
which  were  necessary  to  its  embodying,  even  though  occa- 
sionally they  may  seem  to  disguise  and  distort  it.  There  is 
no  monopoly  of  poetry  for  particular  ages  and  nations ;  and 
consequently  that  despotism  in  taste,  which  would  seek  to 
invest  with  universal  authority  the  rules  which  at  first,  per- 
haps, were  but  arbitrarily  advanced,  is  but  a  vain  and  empty 
pretension.  Poetry,  taken  in  its  widest  acceptation,  as  the 
power  of  creating  what  is  beautiful,  and  representing  it  to 
the  eye  or  the  ear,  is  a  imiyersal  gift  of  Hen^ven,  being  shared 
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to  a  certain  extent  even  by  those  whom  we  call  barbarians 
and  savages.  Internal  excellence  is  alone  decisive,  and-Y 
where  this  exists,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  repelled 
by  the  external  appearance.  Everything  must  be  traced  up 
to  the  root  of  human  nature :  if  it  has  sprung  £rom  thence,  it 
has  an  undoubted  worth  of  its  own :  hut  if.  without  possessing 
a  living  gennj  it  is  merely  externally  attached  thereto,  it  will 
never  thrive  nor  acquire  a  proper  growth.  Many  productions 
which  appear  at  first  sight  dazzling  phenomena  in  the  pro-, 
vince  of  the  fine  art^,  and  which  as  a  whole  have  been 
honoured  with  the  appellation  of  works  of  a  golden  age,  re- 
semble the  mimic  gardens  of  children  :  impatient  to  witness 
the  work  of  their  hands,  they  break  ofi*  here  and  there 
branches  and  flowers,  and  plant  them  in  the  earth  ;  every- 
thing at  first  assumes  a  noble  appearance :  the  childish 
gardener  struts  proudly  up  and  down  among  his  showy  beds, 
till  the  rootless  plants  begin  to  droop,  and  hang  their 
withered  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  nothing  soon  remains  but 
the  bare  twigs,  while  the  dark  forest,  on  which  no  art  or  care 
was  ever  bestowed,  and  which  towered  up  towards  heaven 
long  before  human  remembrance,  bears  every  blast  unshaken, 
and  fills  the  solitary  beholder  with  religious  awe. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  idea  which  we  have  been  developing, 
of  the  universality  of  true  criticism,  to  the  history  of  poetry 
and  the  fine  arts.  This,  like  the  so-called  universal  history, 
we  generally  limit  (even  though  beyond  this  range  there 
may  be  much  that  is  both  remarkable  and  worth  knowing) 
to  whatever  has  had  a  nearer  or  more  remote  influence  on  the 
present  civilisation  of  Europe  :  consequently,  to  the  works  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  of  those  of  the  modem  European 
nations,  who  first  and  chiefly  distinguished  themselves  in  art 
and  literature.  It  is  well  known  that,  three  centuries  and 
a-half  ago,  the  study  of  ancient  literature  received  a  new  life, 
by  the  duffosion  of  the  Grecian  language  (for  the  Latin  never 
became  extinct) ;  the  classical  authors  were  brought  to  light. 
and  rendered  universally  accessible  by  means  of  the  press ; 
and  the  monuments  of  ancient  art  were  diligently  disinterred 
and  preserved.  All  this  powerfully  excited  the  human  mind, 
and  formed  a  decided  epoch  in  the  history  of  human  civilisa- 
tion ;  its  manifold  effects  have  extended  to  our  times,  -and  will 
yet  extend  to  an  incalculable  series  of  ages.     But  the  study 
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of  Ihc  ancients  was  fortliwitli  most  fatally  perverted.  The 
learned,  who  were  chiefly  in  the  possession  of  this  knowledge, 
and  who  were  incapable  of  distinguishing  themselves  by  works 
of  their  own,  claimed  for  the  ancients  an  unlimited  authority, 
and  with  great  appearance  of  reason,  since  they  are  models  in 
their  kind.  .  Maintaining  that  nothing  could  be  hoped  for  the 
human  mind  but  from  an  imitation  of  antiquity,  in  the  works 

y  of  the  modems  they  only  valued  what  resembled,  or  seemed 
to  bear  a  resemblance  to,  those  of  the  ancients.  Everything 
dLso  they  rejected  as  barbarous  and  unnatural.  With  the 
great  poets  and.  artists  it  was  quite  otherwise.  However 
strong  their  enthusiasm  for  the  ancients,  and  however  deter- 

y  mined  their  pui-pose  of  entering  into  competition  with  them, 
they  were  compelled  by  their  independence  and  originality  of 
mind,  to  strike  out  a  path  of  their  own,  and  to  impress  upon 
their  productions  the  stamp  of  their  own  genius.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Dante  among  the  Italians,  the  father  of  modern 
poetnr;  acknowledging  Virgil  for  his  master,  he  has  pro- 
duced a  work  which,  of  all  others,  most  differs  from  the 
i£neid,  and  in  our  opinion  far  excels  its  pretended  model  in 
power,  truth,  compass,  and  profundity.  It  was  the  same 
afterwards  with  Ariosto,  who  has  most  unaccountably  been 
compared  to  Homer,  for  nothing  can  be  more  unlike.  So  in 
art  with  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  who  had  no  doubt 
deeply  studied  the  antique.  When  we  ground  our  judgment 
of  modem  painters  merely  on  their  greater  or  less  resemblance 
to  the  ancients,  we  nmst  necessarily  be  unjust  towards  them, 
as  Winkelmann  undoubtedly  has  in  the  case  of  Raphael.  As 
the  poets  for  the  most  part  had  their  share  of  scholarship,  it 
gave  rise  to  a  curious  struggle  between  their  natural  inclina- 
tion and  their  imaginary  duty.  When  they  sacriflced  to  the 
latter,  they  were  praised  by  the  learned  ;  but  by  yielding  to 
the  former,  they  became  the  favourites  of  the  people.  What 
preserves  the  heroic  poems  of  a  Tasso  and  a  Camoens  to  iXua 
day  alive  in  the  hearts  and  on  the  lips  of  their  countrymen,  is 
by  no  means  their  imperfect  resemblance  to  Virgil,  or  even 
to  Homer,  but  in  Tasso  the  tender  feeling  of  chivalrous  love 
and  honour,  and  in  Camoens  the  glowing  inspiration  of  heroic 
patriotism. 

Those  very  ages,  nations,  and  ranks,  who  felt  least  the  want 
of  a  poetry  of  their  own^  were  the  most  assiduous  in  their  imita- 
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tlou  of  the  ancients;  accordingly^  its  results  are  but  dull  school 
exercises^  which  at  best  excite  a  frigid  admiration.  But  in 
tiie  fine  arts,  uiere  imitation  is  always  fruitless ;  even  what 
wo  borrow  from  others,  to  assume  a  true  poetical  shape,  must, 
as  it  were,  be  bom  again  within  us.  Of  what  avail  is  all 
foreign  imitation  ?  Art  cannot  exist  without  nature,  and  man 
can  give  nothing  to  his  fellow-men  but  himself. 

Genuine  successors  and  true  rivals  of  the  ancients,  who,  by 
virtue  of  congenial  talents  and  cultivation  have  walked  in 
their  path  and  worked  in  their  spirit,  have  ever  been  as  rare 
as  their  mechanical  spiritless  copyists  are  common.  Seduced 
by  the  form,  the  great  body  of  critics  have  been  but  too  in- 
dulgent to  these  servile  imitators.  These  were  held  up  as 
correct  modern  classics,  while  the  great  truly  living  and 
popular  poets,  whose  reputjition  was  a  part  of  their  nations' 
glory,  and  to  whose  sublimity  it  was  impossible  to  be  altoge- 
ther blind,  were  at  best  but  tolerated  as  rude  and  wild  natural 
geniuses.  But  the  unqualified  separation  of  genius  and  taste 
on  which  sach  a  judgment  proceeds,  is  altogether  untenable. 
Genius  is  the  almost  unconscious  choice  of  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence,  and,  consequently,  it  is  taste  in  its 
highest  actirity. 

In  this  state,  nearly,  matters  continued  till  a  period  not  far 
baek^  when  several  inquiring  minds,  chiefly  Germans,  endea- 
voured to  clear  up  the  misconception,  and  to  give  the  ancients 
their  due,  without  being  insensible  to  the  merits  of  the 
modems,  although  of  a  totally  difierent  kind.  The  apparent 
contradiction  did  not  intimidate  them.  The  groundwork  of 
human  nature  is  no  doubt  everywhere  the  same ;  but  in  all 
our  investigations,  we  may  observe  that,  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  nature,  there  is  no  elementary  power  so  simple,  but 
that  it  is  capable  of  dividing  and  diverging  into  opposite 
directions.  The  whole  play  of  vital  motion  hinges  on  har- 
mony and  contrast.  Why,  then,  should  not  this  phenomenon 
recur  on  a  grander  scale  in  the  history  of  man "?  In  this  idea 
KV  have  perhaps  discovered  the  true  key  to  the  ancient  and 
modem  history  of  poetry  and  the  fine  arts.  Those  who 
adopted  it,  gave  to  the  peculiar  spirit  of  modem  art,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  antiqtie  or  clcusical,  the  name  of  romantic. 
The  term  is  certainly  not  inappropriate  ;  the  word  is  derived 
firom  romance — ^the  name  originally  given  to  the  languages 
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which  were  fonned  from  the  mixture  of  tlie  Latin  and  the  ohJ 
Teutcmic  dialectSj  in  the  same  manner  as  modern  civilisation 
la  the  fruit  of  the  heterogeneous  union  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  northern  nations  and  the  fragments  of  antiquity ; 
whereas  the  civilisation  of  the  ancients  was  much  more  of 
a  piece. 

The  ilistinction  which  we  have  just  stated  can  liardly  fail 
to  appear  well  founded,  if  it  can  be  shown,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  of  antiqnity  extends,  that  the  same  contrast  in  the 
labours  of  the  ancients  and  moderns  runs  symmetrically,  I 
might  almost  say  systematically,  throughout  every  branch  of 
art — ^that  it  is  as  evident  in  music  and  the  plastic  arts  as  in 
poetry.  This  is  a  problem  which,  in  its  full  extent,  atill 
remains  to  be  demonstratedj  though,  on  particular  por- 
tions of  it,  many  excellent  observations  have  been  advanced 
already. 

Among  the  foreign  authors  who  wrote  before  this  school 
can  he  said  to  have  been  formed  in  Germany,  we  may  men- 
tion Rousseau,  who  acknowledged  the  contrast  in  music,  and 
showed  that  rhythm  and  melody  were  the  prevailing  prin- 
ciples of  ancient,  as  bannony  is  that  of  modern  music.  In 
his  prejudices  against  harmony,  however,  we  cannot  at  all 
concur.  On  the  subject  of  the  arts  of  design  an  ingenious 
observation  was  made  by  Hemsterlmys,  that  the  ancient 
painters  were  perhaps  too  much  of  sculptors,  and  the  mo- 
dern sculptors  too  much  of  painters.  This  is  the  exact 
point  of  diflerence;  for,  as  I  shall  distinctly  show  in  the 
sequel,  the  spirit  of  ancient  art  and  poetry  is  plastic,  but  that 
of  the  moderns  picturesque. 

By  an  example  taken  from  another  art,  that  of  architec- 
ture, I  sliall  endeavour  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  this 
contrast.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  there  prevailed,  and 
in  the  latter  centuries  of  that  rem  was  carried  to  perfection, 
a  style  of  architecture,  which  has  been  called  Gothic,  but 
ought  really  to  have  been  termed  old  Gorman.  When,  on 
the  general  revival  of  classical  antiquity,  the  imitation  of 
Grecian  architecture  beeame  prevalent,  and  but  too  frequently 
mthout  a  duo  regard  to  the  dilFerence  of  climate  and  manners 
or  to  the  purpose  of  the  building,  the  zealots  of  this  new  taste, 
passing  a  sweeping  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  Gothic, 
reprobated  it  as  tasteless,  gloomy,  and  barbarous.      This  wai 
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in  some  degree  pardonable  in  the  Italians,  among  wbora  a 
love  for  ancient  architecture,  cherished  by  hereditary  remains 
of  classical  edifices,  and  the  similarity  of  their  climate  to  that 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  might,  in  some  sort,  be  said  to  be 
innate.  But  we  Northerns  are  not  so  easily  to  be  talked  out 
of  the  powerful,  solemn  impressions  which  seize  upon  the 
mind  at  entering  a  Gothic  cathodral.  We  feel,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  strong  desire  to  investigate  and  to  justify  the  source 
of  this  impression.  A  very  slight  attention  will  convince  us, 
that  the  Gothic  architecture  displays  not  only  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  mechanical  skill,  but  also  a  marvellous  power 
of  mvention ;  and,  on  a  closer  examination,  we  recognize  its 
profound  significance,  and  perceive  that  as  well  as  the  Grecian 
it  constitutes  in  itself  a  complete  and  finished  system. 

To  the  application ! — The  Pantheon  is  not  more  diflerent 
from  Westminster  Abbey  or  the  church  of  St.  Stephen 
Vienna,  than  the  structure  of  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles  £unn  a 
drama  of  Shakspeare.  The  comparison  between  these  won- 
derful productions  of  poetry  and  architecture  might  be  carried 
still  farther.  But  does  our  admiration  of  the  one  compel  us 
to  depreciate  the  other"?  May  we  not  admit  that  each  is 
great  and  admirable  in  its  kind,  although  the  one  is,  and 
is  meant  to  be,  different  from  the  other?  The  experiment  is 
worth  attempting.  We  will  quarrel  with  no  man  for  his  pre- 
dilection either  for  the  Grecian  or  the  Gothic.  The  world  is 
wide,  and  affords  room  for  a  great  diversity  of  objects.  Naf=" 
row  and  blindly  adopted  prepossessions  will  never  constitute 
a  genuine  critic  or  connoisseur,  who  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to 
possess  the  power  of  dwelling  with  liberal  impartiality  on  the 
most  discrepant  views,  renouncing  the  while  all  personal  incli- 
nations. ^ 

For  our  present  object,  the  justification,  namely,  of  the  grand 
division  which  we  lay  down  in  the  history  of  art,  and  accord- 
ing to  which  we  conceive  ourselves  equally  warranted  in 
establishing  the  same  division  in  dramatic  literature,  it  might 
be  su£Scient  merely  to  have  stated  this  contrast  between  the 
ancient,  or  classical,  and  the  romantic.  But  as  there  are  ex- 
clusive admirers  of  the  ancients,  who  never  cease  asserting 
that  all  deviation  from  them  is  merely  the  whim  of  a  new 
school  of  critics,  who,  expressing  themselves  in  language  full 
of  mystery^  cautiously  avoid  conveying  their  sentiments  in  a 
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tangible  shape,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  the  origin  and 
spint  of  the  romantic,  and  then  leave  the  world  to  judge  if 
the  use  of  the  word,  and  of  the  idea  which  it  is  intended  to 
convey,  be  thereby  justified. 

The  mental  culture  of  the  Greeks  was  a  finished  education 
in  the  school  of  Nature.  Of  a  beautiful  and  noble  race, 
endowed  with  susceptible  senses  and  a  cheerful  spirit  under  a 
mild  sky,  they  lived  and  bloomed  in  the  full  health  of  exist- 
ence; and,  favoured  by  a  rare  combination  of  circumstances, 
accomplished  all  that  the  finite  nature  of  man  is  capable  of. 
The  whole  of  their  art  and  poetry  is  the  expression  of  a  con- 
sciousness of  this  harmony  of  all  their  faculties.  They 
invented  the  poetry  of  joy. 

Their  religion  was  the  deification  of  the  powers  of  nature 
and  of  the  eartlily  life :  but  this  worship,  which,  among  other 
nations,  clouded  the  imagination  with  hideous  shapes,  and 
hardened  the  heart  to  cruelty,  assumed,  among  the  Greeks, 
a  mild,  a  grand,  and  a  dignified  form.  Superstition,  too  often 
the  tyrant  of  the  human  faculties,  seemed  to  have  liere  con- 
tributed to  their  freest  development.  It  cherished  the  arts 
by  which  it  was  adorned,  and  its  idols  became  the  models  of 
ideal  beauty. 

But  however  highly  the  Greeks  may  have  succeeded  in  the 
Beautiful,  and  even  in  the  j\Ioi*al,  we  cannot  concede  any 
higher  character  to  tlieir  civilisation  than  that  of  a  refined 
and  ennobled  sensuality.  Of  course  this  must  be  understood 
generally.  The  conjectures  of  a  few  philosophers,  and  tlie 
irradiations  of  poetical  inspiration,  constitute  an  occasional 
exception.  Man  can  never  altogether  turn  aside  his  thoughts 
from  infinity,  and  some  obscure  recollections  will  always 
remind  him  of  the  home  he  has  lost;  but  we  arc  now  speak- 
ing of  the  predominant  tendency  of  his  endeavours. 

Religion  is  the  root  of  human  existence.  Were  it  possible 
for  man  to  renounce  all  religion,  including  that  which  is  un* 
conscious,  independent  of  the  will,  he  would  become  a  mere 
surface  without  any  internal  substance.  When  this  centre  is 
disturbed,  the  whole  system  of  the  mental  faculties  and 
feelings  takes  a  new  shape. 

And  this  is  what  has  actually  taken  place  in  modern 
Europe  through  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  This  sub- 
lime and  beneficent  religion  has  regenerated  the    ancient 
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world  from  its  state  of  exbaustiou  and  debasement;  it  ih 
tho  guiding  principle  in  the  history  of  modern  nations,  and 
even  jft  this  day,  when  many  suppose  they  have  shaken  oif 
its  authority^  they  still  find  themselves  much  more  influenced 
by  it  in  their  views  of  human  affairs  than  they  themselves  are 
aware. 

After  Christianity,  the  character  of  Europe  has,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Middle  Ages,  been  chiefly  influenced 
by  the  Germanic  race  of  northern  conquerors,  who  infused 
new  life  and  vigour  into  a  degenerated  people.  The  stem 
nature  of  the  North  drives  man  back  within  himself  j  and 
what  is  lost  in  the  free  sportive  development  of  the  senses, 
must,  in  noble  dispositions,  be  compensated  by  earnestness  of 
mind.  Hence  the  honest  cordiality  with  which  Christianity 
was  welcomed  by  all  the  Teutonic  tribes,  so  that  among  no 
other  race  of  men  has  it  penetrated  more  deeply  into  tho 
inner  man,  displayed  more  powerful  effects,  or  become  more 
interwoven  with  all  human  feelings  and  sensibilities. 

The  rough,  but  honest  heroism  of  the  northern  conquerors, 
by  its  admixture  with  the  sentiments  of  Christianity,  gave 
rise  to  chivalry,  of  which  the  object  was,  by  vows  which 
should  be  looked  upon  as  sacred,  to  guard  the  practice  of  arms 
from  every  rude  and  ungenerous  abuse  of  force  into  which  it 
was  so  likely  to  sink. 

With  the  virtues  of  chivalry  was  associated  a  new  and 
purer  spirit  of  love,  an  inspired  homage  for  genuine  female 
worth,  which  was  now  revered  as  the  acme  of  liumfin  excel- 
lence, and,  maintained  by  religion  itself  under  the  imago  of 
a  virgin  mother,  infused  into  all  hearts  a  mysterious  sense  of 
tho  purity  of  love. 

As  Christianity  did  not,  like  the  heathen  worship,  rest 
satisfied  with  certain  external  acts,  but  claimed  an  authority 
over  tho  whole  inward  man  and  the  most  hidden  movement. 
of  the  heart ;  the  feeling  of  moral  independence  took  refuge 
in  the  domaiu  of  honour,. a  worldly  morality,  as  it  were,  which 
subsisting  alongside  of,  was  often  at  variance  with  that  of 
religion,  but  yet  in  so  far  resembling  it  that  it  never  calcu- 
lated consequences,  but  consecrated  unconditionally  certain 
principles  of  action,  which  like  the  articles  of  faith,  were 
elevated  far  beyond  the  investigation  of  a  casuistical  reasoning. 

Chivalry,  love,  and  honour,  together  with  religion  itself 
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are  tlie  subjects  of  that  poetry  of  nature  which  poured  itself ' 
out  in  the  Middle  Ages  with  incredible  fulness^  and  preceded 
the  more  artistic  cultivation  of  the  romantic  spirit  Tf^is  age 
bad  also  its  mythology,  consisting  of  chivalrous  tales  and 
legends ;  but  its  wonders  and  its  heroism  were  the  very 
reverse  of  those  of  the  ancient  mythology. 

Several  inquirers  who,  in  other  respects,  entertain  the  same 
conception  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  moderns,  and  trace  them 
to  the  same  source  that  we  do,  have  placed  the  essence  of  the 
northern  poetry  in  melancholy ;  and  to  this,  when  properly 
understood,  we  have  nothing  to  object. 

Among  the  Greeks  human  nature  was  in  itself  all-sufficient; 
it  was  conscious  of  no  defects,  and  aspired  to  no  higher  perfec- 
tion than  that  which  it  could  actually  attain  by  the  exercise 
of  its  own  energies.  We,  however,  are  taught  by  superior 
wisdom  that  man,  through  a  grievous  transgi'ession,  forfeited 
the  place  for  which  he  was  originally  destined;  and  that  the 
solo  destination  of  his  earthly  existence  is  to  struggle  to  regain 
his  lost  position,  which,  if  left  to  his  own  strength,  ho  can 
never  accomplish.  The  old  religion  of  the  senses  sought  no 
higher  possession  than  outward  and  perishable  blessings ;  and 
immortality,  so  far  as  it  was  believed,  stood  shadow-like  in 
the  obscure  distance,  a  faint  dream  of  this  sunny  waking 
life.  The  very  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  case  with  the  Chris- 
tian view :  every  thing  finite  and  mortal  is  lost  in  the  con- 
templation of  infinity;  life  has  become  shadow  and  darkness, 
and  the  first  day  of  our  real  existence  dawns  in  the  world 
beyond  the  grave.  Such  a  religion  must  waken  the  vague 
foreboding,  which  slumbers  in  every  feeling  heart,  into  a  dis- 
tinct consciousness  that  the  happiness  after  which  we  are 
here  striving  is  unattainable;  that  no  external  object  can  ever 
entirely  fill  our  souls;  and  that  all  earthly  enjo3anent  is  but 
a  fieetmg  and  momentary  illusion.  When  the  soul,  resting 
as  it  were  under  the  willows  of  exile*,  breathes  out  its  long- 
ing for  its  distant  home,  what  else  but  melancholy  can  be 
the  key-note  of  its  songs?  Hence  the  poetry  of  the  ancients 
was  the  poetry  of  enjoyment,  and  ours  is  that  of  desire :  the 

*  Drauerweiden  der  verbannung,  literally  the  weeping  willowt  of 
bmmhmenti  an  allusion ,  as  every  reader  must  know,  to  the  137th  Psalm. 
Linnseos;  from  this  Psalm,  calls  the  weeping  willow  Saluf  Babylonica,-^ 
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formor  has  its  foundation  in  the  scene  which  is  present,  while 
the  latter  hovers  betwixt  recollection  and  hope.  Let  me  not 
be  understood  as  affirming  that  everything  flows  in  one 
unvarying  strain  of  wailing  and  complaint,  and  that  the  voice 
of  melancholy  is  always  loudly  heard.  As  the  austerity  of 
tragedy  was  not  incompatible  with  the  joyous  views  of  the 
Greeks,  so  that  romantic  poetry  whose  origin  I  have  been 
describing,  can  assume  every  tone,  even  that  of  the  liveliest 
joy;  but  still  it  will  always,  in  some  indescribable  way,  bear 
traces  of  the  source  from  which  it  originated.  The  feeling  of 
the  modems  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  inward,  their  fancy  more 
incorporeal,  and  their  thoughts  more  contemplative.  In 
nature,  it  is  true,  the  boundaries  of  objects  run  more  into 
one  another,  and  things  are  not  so  distinctly  separated  as 
we  must  exhibit  them  in  order  to  convey  distinct  notions  of 
them. 

The  Grecian  ideal  of  human  nature  was  perfect  unison  and 
proportion  between  all  the  powers, — a  natural  harmony. 
The  moderns,  on  the  contrary,  have  arrived  at  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  internal  discord  which  renders  such  an  ideal  impos- 
sible ;  and  hence  the  endeavour  of  Iheir  poetry  is  to  reconcile 
these  two  worlds  between  which  we  find  ourselves  divided, 
.And  to  blend  them  indissolubly  together.  The  impressions  of 
the  senses  are  to  be  hallowed,  as  it  were,  by  a  mysterious  con- 
nexion with  higher  feelings;  and  tlio  soul,  on  the  other  hand, 
embodies  its  forebodings,  or  indescribable  intuitions  of  infinity, 
in  types  and  symbols  borrowed  from  the  visible  world. 

In  Grecian  art  and  poetry  wc  find  an  original  and  unoon- 
<cious  unity  of  form  and  matter;  in  the  modem,  so  far  as  it 
has  remained  true  to  its  own  spirit,  wc  observe  a  keen  struggle 
to  unite  the  two,  as  being  naturally  in  opposition  to  each 
other.  The  Grecian  executed  what  it  proposed  in  the  utmost 
perfection;  but  the  modern  can  only  do  justice  to  its  endea- 
vours after  what  is  infinite  by  approximation ;  and,  from  a 
certain  appearance  of  imperfection,  is  in  greater  danger  of  not 
being  duly  appreciated. 

It  v/^ould  lead  us  too  far,  if  in  the  separate  arts  of  arcliitec- 
ture,  music,  and  painting  (for  the  moderns  have  never  had  a 
0culptare  of  their  own),  wie  should  endeavour  to  point  out  the 
distinctions  which  we  have  here  announced,  to  show  the  con« 
tnst  observable  in  the  character  of  the  same  arts  among  the 
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ancients  and  moderns,  and  at  the  3amo  time  to  demonstr:ite 
the  kindred  aim  of  both. 

Neither  can  wo  here  enter  into  a  more  particular  considera- 
tion of  the  different  kinds  and  forms  of  romantic  poetry  in 
general,  but  must  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject, 
which  is  dramatic  art  and  literature.  The  division  of  this, 
as  of  the  other  departments  of  art,  into  the  antique  and  the 
romantic,  at  once  points  out  to  us  the  course  which  we  have 
to  pursue. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  ancients;  then  proceed  to  their 
imitators,  their  genuine  or  supposed  successors  among  the 
moderns;  and  lastly,  we  shall  consider  those  poets  of  later 
times,  who,  cither  disregarding  the  classical  models,  or  pur- 
posely deviating  from  them,  have  struck  out  a  path  for  them- 
selves. 

Of  the  ancient  dramatists,  the  Greeks  alone  are  of  any  im- 
portance. In  this  branch  of  art  the  Romans  were  at  first  mere 
translators  of  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  imitators,  and  not 
always  very  successful  ones.  Besides,  of  their  dramatic 
labours  very  little  has  been  preserved.  Among  modem  nations 
an  endeavour  to  i*estore  the  ancient  stage,  and,  where  possible, 
to  improve  it,  has  been  shown  in  a  very  lively  manner  by  the 
Italians  and  the  French.  In  other  nations,  also,  attempts  of 
the  same  kind,  more  or  less  earnest,  have  at  times,  especially  of 
late,  been  made  in  tragedy;  for  in  comedy,  the  form  under 
which  it  appears  in  P&utus  and  Terence  has  certainly  beeq 
more  generally  prevalent.  Of  all  studied  imitations  of  tlie 
ancient  tragedy  the  French  is  the  most  brilliant  essay,  has 
acquired  the  greatest  renown,  and  consequently  deserves  the 
most  attentive  consideration.  After  the  French  come  the 
modern  Italians;  viz.,  Metastasio  and  Alfieri.  The  romantic 
drama,  which,  strictly  speaking,  can  neither  be  called  trao^edy 
nor  comedy  in  the  sense  of  the  ancients,  is  indigenous  only  to 
England  and  Spain.  In  both  it  began  to  flourish  at  the  same 
time,  somewhat  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  being 
brought  to  perfection  by  Shakspeare  in  the  former  country, 
and  in  the  latter  by  Lope  de  Vega. 

The  German  stage  is  the  last  of  all,  and  has  been  influenced 
IB  the  greatest  variety  of  ways  by  all  those  which  preceded  it. 
It  will  be  most  appropriate,  therefore,  to  enter  upon  its  con- 
sideration last  of  ail.     By  this  course  we  shall  bo  better 
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enabled  to  judge  of  the  directions  which  it  has  hitherto  taken, 
and  to  point  out  the  prospects  which  are  still  open  to  it. 

When  I  promise  to  go  through  the  history  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman,  of  the  Italian  and  French,  and  of  the  English  and 
Spanish  theatres,  in  the  few  hours  which  are  dedicated  to  these 
Lectures,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  can  only  enter  into 
such  an  account  of  them  as  will  comprehend  their  most  essen- 
tial peculiarities  under  general  points  of  view.  Although  J 
confine  myself  to  a  single  domain  of  poetry,  still  the  mass  of 
materials  comprehended  within  it  is  too  extensive  to  be  taken 
in  by  the  eye  at  once,  and  this  would  be  the  case  were  I  even 
to  limit  myself  to  one  of  its  subordinate  departments.  We 
might  read  ourselves  to  death  with  farces.  In  the  ordinary 
histories  of  literature  the  poets  of  one  language,  and  one 
description,  are  enumerated  in  succession,  without  any  further 
discrimination,  like  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  kings  in  the 
old  universal  histories.  There  are  persons  who  have  an  un- 
conquerable passion  for  the  titles  of  books,  and  we  willingly 
concede  to  them  the  privilege  of  increasing  their  number  by 
books  on  the  titles  of  books.  It  is  much  the  same  thing,  how. 
ever,  as  in  the  history  of  a  war  to  give  the  name  of  every 
soldier  who  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  hostile  armies.  It  is 
usual,  however,  to  speak  only  of  the  generals,  and  those  who 
may  have  performed  actions  of  distinction.  In  like  manner 
the  battles  of  the  human  mind,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
have  been  won  by  a  few  intellectual  heroes.  The  history  of 
the  development  of  art  and  its  various  forms  may  bo  therefore 
exhibited  in  the  characters  of  a  number,  by  no  means  consider- 
able, of  elevated  and  oreativo  miud^. 
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LECTURE  II. 

Definition  of  the  Drama — ^Viewof  the  Theatres  of  all  Nations — ^Theatn::£il 
Effect — Importance  of  the  Stage — Principal  Species  of  the  Drama. 

Before,  however,  entering  upon  such  a  history  as  we  have 
now  described,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  what  is  meant 
by  dramatic,  theatrical,  tragic,  and  comic. 

What  is  dramatic  ?  To  many  the  answer  will  seem  very 
easy :  where  various  persons  are  introduced  conversing  toge- 
ther, and  the  poet  does  not  speak  in  his  own  person.  This 
is,  however,  merely  the  first  external  foundation  of  the  form ; 
and  that  is  dialogue.  But  the  characters  may  express  thoughts 
and  sentiments  without  operating  any  change  on  each  other, 
and  so  leave  the  minds  of  both  in  exactly  the  same  state  in 
which  they  were  at  the  commencement ;  in  such  a  case,  however 
interesting  the  conversation  may  be,  it  cannot  bo  said  to 
possess  a  dramatic  interest.  I  shall  make  this  clear  by  allud- 
ing to  a  more  tranquil  species  of  dialogue,  not  adapted  for  the 
stage,  the  philosophic.  When,  in  Plato,  Socrates  asks  the 
conceited  sophist  Hippias,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  beauti- 
ful, the  latter  is  at  once  ready  witli  a  superficial  answer,  but 
is  afterwards  compelled  by  the  ironical  objections  of  Socrates 
to  give  up  his  former  definition,  and  to  grope  about  him  for 
other  ideas,  till,  ashamed  at  last  and  irritated  at  the  superiority 
of  the  sage  who  has  convicted  him  of  his  ignorance,  he  is  forced 
to  quit  the  field :  this  dialogue  is  not  merely  philosophically 
instructive,  but  arrests  the  attention  like  a  drama  in  miniature. 
And  justly,  therefore,  has  this  lively  movement  in  the  thoughts, 
this  stretch  of  expectation  for  the  issue,  in  a  word,  the  dramatic 
cast  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  been  always  celebrated. 

From  this  we  may  conceive  wherein  consists  the  great 
charm  of  dramatic  poetry.  Action  is  the  true  enjoyment  of 
life,  nay,  life  itself.  Mere  passive  enjoyments  may  lull  us 
into  a  state  of  listless  complacency,  but  even  then,  if  pos- 
sessed of  the  least  internal  activity,  we  cannot  avoid  being 
coon  wearied.     The  great  bulk  of  mankind  merely  from  their 
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Situation  in  life^  or  from  their  incapacity  for  extrordiuary  exer- 
tions, are  confined  within  a  narrow  circle  of  insignificant  opera- 
tions. Their  days  flow  on  in  succession  under  the  sleepy  rule  of 
custom,  their  life  advances  by  an  insensible  progress,  and  the 
bursting  torrent  of  the  first  passions  of  youth  soon  settles 
into  a  stagnant  marsh.  From  the  discontent  which  this 
occasions  they  are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  all  sorts  of 
diversions,  which  uniformly  consist  in  a  species  of  occupation 
that  may  be  renounced  at  pleasure,  and  though  a  struggle 
with  difficulties,  yet  with  difficulties  that  are  easily  sur- 
mounted. But  of  all  diversions  the  theatre  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  entertaining.  Here  we  may  see  others  act  even 
when  we  cannot  act  to  any  great  purpose  ourselves.  The 
highest  object  of  human  activity  is  man,  and  in  the  drama 
we  see  men,  measuring  their  powers  with  each  other,  as  in- 
tellectual and  moral  beings,  either  as  friends  or  foes,  influencing 
each  other  by  their  opinions,  sentiments,  and  passions,  and 
decisively  determining  their  reciprocal  relations  and  circum- 
stances. The  art  of  the  poet  accordingly  consists  in  separating 
from  the  fable  whatever  does  not  essentially  belong  to  it, 
whatever,  in  the  daily  necessities  of  real  life,  and  the  petty 
occupations  to  which  they  give  rise,  interrupts  the  progress  of 
important  actions,  and  concentrating  within  a  narrow  space  a 
number  of  events  calculated  to  attract  the  minds  of  the 
hearers  and  to  fill  them  with  attention  and  expectation.  In 
this  manner  he  gives  us  a  renovated  picture  of  life  :  a  com- 
pendium of  whatever  is  moving  and  progressive  in  human 
existence. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Even  in  a  lively  oral  narration,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  introduce  persons  in  conversation  with  each  other, 
and  to  give  a  corresponding  variety  to  the  tone  and  the  ex- 
pression. But  the  gaps,  which  these  conversations  leave  in 
the  story,  the  narrator  fills  up  in  his  own  name  with  a 
description  of  the  accompanying  circumstances,  and  other 
I>articulars.  The  dramatic  poet  must  renounce  all  such 
expedients;  but  for  this  he  is  richly  recompensed  in  the 
following  in^'ention.  He  requires  each  of  the  characters  in 
his  story  to  be  personated  by  a  living  individual ;  that 
this  individual  should,  in  sex,  age,  and  figure,  meet  as  near 
as  may  be  the  prevalent  conceptions  of  his  fictitious  ori- 
ginal, nay,  assume  his  entire  personality;   that  every  speech 
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should  be  delivered  in  a  suitable  tone  of  voice,  and  ac- 
companied by  appropriate  action  and  gesture;  and  that 
those  external  circumstances  should  be  added  which  are 
necessary  to  give  the  hearers  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  going 
forward.  Moreover,  these  representatives  of  the  creatures 
of  his  imagination  must  appear  in  the  costume  belonging  to 
their  assumed  rank,  and  to  their  age  and  country;  partly 
for  the  sake  of  greater  resemblance,  and  partly  because, 
<)ven  in  dross,  there  is  something  characteristic.  Lastly^  he 
must  see  them  placed  in  a  locality,  which,  in  some  degree, 
resembles  that  where,  according  to  his  fable,  the  action  took 
place,  because  this  also  contributes  to  the  resemblance  :  he 
places  them,  /.  e,  on  a  scene.  All  this  brings  us  to  the  idea 
of  the  tJiecUre,  It  is  evident  that  the  very  form  of  dramatic 
poetry,  that  is,  the  exhibition  of  an  action  by  dialogue 
without  the  aid  of  narrative,  implies  the  theatre  as  its  neces- 
sary complement.  We  allow  that  there  are  dramatic  works 
which  were  not  originally  designed  for  the  stage,  and  not  cal- 
culated to  produce  any  great  effect  there,  which  nevertheless 
afford  great  pleasure  in  the  perusal.  I  am,  however,  very 
much  inclined  to  doubt  whether  they  would  produce  the  same 
strong  impression,  with  which  they  affect  us,  upon  a  jierson 
who  had  never  seen  or  heard  a  description  of  a  theatre.  Jti 
reading  dramatic  works,  we  are  accustomed  ourselves  to 
bupply  the  representation. 

The  invention  of  dramatic  art,  and  of  the  theatre,  seems  a 
very  obvious  and  natural  one.  Man  has  a  great  disposition 
tc  mimicry;  when  he  enters  vividly  into  the  situation,  senti- 
ments, and  passions  of  others,  he  involuntarily  puts  on  a  resem- 
blance to  them  in  his  gestures.  Children  are  perpetually  going 
out  of  themselves ;  it  is  one  of  their  chief  amusements  to  rep  re* 
sent  those  grown  people  whom  they  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing,  or  whatever  strikes  their  fancy;  and  with  the 
happy  pliancy  of  their  imagination,  they  can  exhibit  all  the 
characteristics  of  any  dignity  they  may  choose  to  assume,  be 
it  that  of  a  father,  a  schoolmaster,  or  a  king.  But  one  step 
more  was  requisite  for  the  invention  of  the  drama,  namely, 
to  separate  and  extract  the  mimetic  elements  from  the  sepa- 
rate parts  of  social  life,  and  to  present  them  to  itself  again 
collectively  in  one  mass;  yet  in  many  nations  it  has  not  been 
taken.     In  the  very  minute  description  of  ancient  Egyp^ 
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given  by  Herodotus  and  other  writers,  I  do  not  recollect  ob- 
Berving  the  smallest  trace  of  it.  The  Etruscans,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  in  many  respects  resembled  the  Egyptians,  had 
theatrical  representations;  and  what  is  singular  enough, 
the  Etruscan  name  for  an  actor  histrio,  is  preserved  in  living 
languages  even  to  the  present  day.  The  Arabians  and  Per- 
sians, though  possessed  of  a  rich  poetical  literature,  are 
unacquainted  with  the  drama.  It  was  the  same  with  Europe 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  On  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the 
plays  handed  down  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  set 
aside,  partly  because  they  had  reference  to  heathen  ideas,  and 
partly  Decause  they  had  degenerated  into  the  most  shameless 
immorality ;  nor  were  they  again  revived  till  after  the  lapse 
of  nearly  a  thousand  years.  Even  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
in  that  compjete  picture  which  Boccacio  gives  us  of  the  exist- 
ing fi'ame  of  society,  we  do  not  find  the  smallest  trace  of  plays. 
In  place  of  them  they  had  simply  their  conteurs,  menestriers, 
jonyleurs.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  by  no  means  entitled  to 
assume  that  the  invention  of  the  drama  was  made  once  for  all 
in  the  world,  to  be  aften^ards  borrowed  by  one  people  from  an- 
other. The  English  circumnavigators  tell  us,  that  among  the 
iblanders  of  the  South  Seas,  who  in  every  mental  qualifica- 
tion and  acquirement  are  at  the  lowest  grade  of  civilization, 
they  yet  observed  a  rude  drama  in  which  a  common  incident 
in  life  was  imitated  for  the  sake  of  diversion.  And  to  pass 
to  the  other  extremity  of  the  world,  among  the  Indians, 
whose  social  institutions  and  mental  cultivation  descend  un- 
questionably from  a  remote  antiquity,  plays  were  known  long 
before  they  could  have  experienced  any  foreign  influence.  It 
has  lately  been  made  known  to  Europe  that  they  possess  a  rich 
dramatic  literature,  which  goes  backward  through  nearly  two 
thousand  years.  The  only  specimen  of  their  plays  (nataks) 
hitherto  known  to  us  in  the  delightful  Sakontala,*whieh,  not- 
withstanding the  foreign  colouring  of  its  native  climate,  bears 
in  its  general  structure  such  a  striking  resemblance  to  our 
own  romantic  drama,  that  we  might  be  inclined  to  suspect  we 
owe  this  resemblance  to  the  predilection  for  Shakspeare  en- 
tertained by  the  English  translator  (Sir  William  Jones),  if  his 
fidelity  were  not  attested  by  other  learned  orientalists.  The 
drama,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  amusement  of 
tl^O  Jf^ative  Princes ;  and  to  owe  to  this  circumstance  that 
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tone  of  refined  society  which  prevails  in  it.  Uggargiui 
(Oude  1)  is  specially  named  as  a  seat  of  this  art.  Under  the 
Mahommedan  rulers  it  naturally  fell  into  decay :  the  national 
tongue  was  strange  to  them^  Persian  being  the  language  of 
the  court ;  and  moreover,  the  mythology  which  was  so  inti- 
mately interwoven  with  poetry  was  irreconcilable  with  their 
religious  notions.  Generally,  indeed,  we  know  of  no  Mahom- 
medan nation  that  has  accomplished  any  thing  in  dramatic 
poetry,  or  even  had  any  notion  of  it.  The  Chinese  again  have 
their  standing  national  theatre,  standing  perhaps  in  every 
sense  of  the  word;  and  I  do  not  doubt,  that  in  the  establish- 
ment of  arbitrary  rules,  and  the  delicate  observance  of  insig- 
nificant conventionalities,  they  leave  the  most  correct  Euro- 
peans very  far  behind  them.  When  the  new  European  stage 
sprung  up  in  the  fifteenth  century,  with  its  allegorical  and 
religious  pieces  called  Moralities  and  Mysteries,  its  rise  was 
uninfluenced  by  the  ancient  dramatists,  who  did  not  come 
into  circulation  till  some  time  afterwards.  In  those  rude 
beginnings  lay  the  germ  of  the  romantic  drama  as  a  peculiar 
invention. 

In  this  wide  diffusion  of  theatrical  entertainments,  the 
great  difference  in  dramatic  talent  which  subsists  between 
nations  equally  distinguished  for  intellect,  is  something  remark- 
able ;  so  that  theatrical  talent  would  seem  to  be  a  peculiar 
quality,  essentially  distinct  from  the  poetical  gift  in  general. 
We  do  not  wonder  at  the  contrast  in  this  respect  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  for  the  Greeks  were  altogether  a 
nation  of  artists,  and  the  Romans  a  practical  people.  Among 
the  latter  the  fine  arts  were  introduced  as  a  corrupting  article 
of  luxury,  both  betokening  and  accelerating  the  degeneracy 
of  the  times.  They  carried  this  luxury  so  far  with  respect  to 
the  theatre  itself,  that  the  perfection  in  essentials  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  accessories  of  embellishment.  Even  among  the 
Greeks  dramatic  talent  was  far  from  universal.  The  theatre 
was  invented  in  Athens,  and  in  Athens  alone  was  it  brought 
to  perfection.  The  Doric  dramas  of  Epicharmus  form  only  a 
slight  exception  to  the  truth  of  this  remark.  All  the  great 
creative  dramatists  of  the  Greeks  were  born  in  Attica,  and 
formed  their  style  in  Athens.  Widely  as  the  Grecian  race 
was  spread^  successfully  a^  everywhere  almost  it  cidlivated 
tlie  tine  arts,  yet  beyond  the  bounds  of  Attica  it  was  contend 
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lo  admire^  without  venturing  to  rival,  the  productions  of  the 
Athenian  stage. 

Equally  remarkable  is  the  difference  in  this  respect  be 
tween  the  Spaniards  and  their  neiglihours  the  Portuguese, 
though  related  to  them  both  by  descent  and  hy  language. 
Tlie  Spaniards  possess  a  dramatic  literature  of  inexhaustible 
wealth;  in  fertility  their  dramatists  resemble  the  Greeks, 
among  whom  more  than  a  hundred  pieces  can  frequently  bo 
assigned  by  name  to  a  single  author.  Whatever  judgment 
may  be  pronounced  on  them  in  other  respects,  the  praise  of 
invention  has  never  yet  been  denied  to  them ,  their  claim  to 
this  has  in  fact  been  but  too  well  established,  since  Italian, 
French,  and  English  writers  have  all  availed  themselves  of 
the  ingenious  inventions  of  the  Spaniards,  and  often  without 
acknowledging  the  source  from  which  they  derived  them. 
The  Portuguese,  on  the  other  hand,  while  in  the  othef 
branches  of  poetry  they  rival  the  Spaniards,  have  in  thiu 
department  accomplished  hardly  anything,  and  have  never 
even  possessed  a  national  theatre ;  visited  from  time  to  time 
by  strolling  players  from  Spain,  they  chose  rather  to  listen 
to  a  foreign  dialect,  which,  without  pi-evious  study,  they  could 
not  perfectly  understand,  than  to  invent,  or  even  to  translate 
and  imitate,  for  themselves. 

Of  the  many  talents  for  art  and  literature  displayed  by 
the  Italians,  the  dramatic  is  by  no  means  pre-eminent,  and 
this  defect  they  seem  to  have  inherited  from  the  Romans,  in 
the  same  manner  as  their  great  talent  for  mimicry  and  buf* 
foonery  goes  back  to  the  most  ancient  times.  The  extempo- 
rary compositions  cvAhd  Fahulre  AtellaiicB,  the  only  original 
and  national  form  of  the  Roman  drama,  in  respect  of  plan, 
were  not  perhaps  more  perfect  than  the  so-called  Commedia 
deir  Arte,  in  which,  the  parts  being  fixed  and  invariable,  the 
dialogue  is  extemporised  by  masked  actors.  In  the  ancient 
Saturnalia  we  have  probably  the  germ  of  the  present  cariiival, 
which  is  entirely  an  Italian  invention.  The  Opera  and  the 
Ballet  were  also  the  ir.vctio.i  of  ihv.  Italians:  two  species  of 
theatrical  amusement,  in  which  the  dramatic  interest  is 
entirely  subordinate  to  music  and  dancing. 

If  the  German  mind  has  not  develoved  itself  in  the  drama 
with  the  same  fnlness  and  ease  as  in  other  departments  of  lite- 
rature, this  defect  is  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  peco- 
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liar  diameter  of  the  nation.  Tho  Gennans  are  a  speculHtive 
people ;  in  otlicr  words,  thej  wish  to  discover  hy  re  Recti  on 
and  meditation,  the  principle  of  whatever  they  cng^ago  in.  On 
tliat  very  account  they  are  not  eutKciently  practical  ;  for  if 
we  wish  to  act  with  .skill  and  determination^  wc  must  make 
up  our  minds  that  we  have  sonicdiow  or  other  become  masters 
of  osir  suhjcct,  and  not  he  perpetually  recurring  to  an  exami- 
nation of  the  theory  on  which  it  rest«:  we  nm-it,  iis  it  were, 
ha.ve  settled  down  and  contented  ourselves  with  a  certnhi 
partial  appreheDsion  of  the  idea.  But  now  in  the  invention 
and  conduct  of  a  dranra  tho  practical  >>piiJt  tniist  prevail :  the 
dramatic  poet  is  not  allowed  to  dream  away  under  liis  inj^pi- 
ration,  lie  must  take  the  straightest  road  to  his  end;  hut  the 
Germans  are  only  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  object  in 
the  course  of  their  way  to  it.  BesideSj  in  the  dnima  tl»e 
nationality  does  usually,  nay,  must  show  itself  in  the  most 
marked  manner,  and  the  national  ehanicter  of  the  Gennans  is 
modest  and  retirinji^:  it  loves  not  to  make  a  nojsy  display  of 
itR^f ;  and  the  nohle  endeavour  to  become  acquainted  with, 
and  to  apjiropriatc  to  itself  w^hatevcr  is  excellent  in  others, 
is  not  sehlom  accompanied  with  an  undervaluing  of  its 
own  worth.  For  these  reasons  tho  Gernmn  stage  has 
often,  in  form  and  matter,  heen  more  than  duly  affected 
by  foreign  influence.  Not  indeed  that  the  Germitns  propose 
to  thcmsehes  no  higher  object  than  the  mere  passive  repeti- 
tion of  the  Grecian,  the  French,  the  Spanish,  or  tho  Knglish 
ll.eatrc ;  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  tlieyare  in  search  of  a  more 
perfect  form,  which,  excluding  all  that  is  merely  local  or  tcm- 
poi-ary,  may  combine  whatever  is  truly  poetical  in  all  these 
theatres.  In  tlie  matter,  however,  the  German  national  fea- 
tures ought  certainly  to  predominate. 

After  this  rapid  sketch  of  wlrat  may  he  called  the  map  of 
dramatic  literature,  wo  return  to  the  exam t nation  of  its  fun- 
tlamcntal  ideas.  Since,  as  wo  have  already  shown,  visible 
representation  is  essential  to  the  very  form  of  the  drama;  a 
dramatic  work  may  always  be  regarded  from  a  double  point 
of  view, — how  far  it  is  lioHical^  and  how  far  it  is  theatt'icaL 
The  two  are  liy  no  means  inseparable.  Let  not^  however,  the 
expression  poetical  be  tuisunderstood :  I  am  not  now  speaking 
i»F  the  versificEition  and  the  ornaments  of  language;  these, 
wb^B  not  animated  by  some  higher  eiicellen'^'e,  are  the  least 
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eflbctivo  on  the  stage;  but  I  speak  of  the  poetry  in  the  spirit 
and  design  of  a  piece;  and  this  may  exist  in  as  liigh  a  degree 
when  the  drama  is  written  in  prose  as  in  verse.  Wliat  is  it, 
then,  that  makes  a  drama  poetical  1  The  very  same,  assur- 
edly, that  makes  other  works  so.  It  must  in  the  first 
place  be  a  connected  whole,  complete  and  satisfactory  witliin 
itself.  But  this  is  merely  the  negative  definition  of  a  work 
of  art,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  phenomena  ol 
nature,  which  run  into  each  other,  and  do  not  possess  in  them- 
selves a  complete  and  independent  existence.  To  be  poetical 
it  is  necessary  that  a  composition  should  bo  a  mirror  of  ideas, 
that  is,  thoughts  and  feelings  which  in  their  chai-acter  are 
necessary  and  eternally  true,  and  soar  above  this  earthly  life, 
and  also  that  it  should  exhibit  them  embodied  before  us. 
What  the  ideas  are,  which  in  this  view  are  essential  to 
the  different  departments  of  the  di-ama,  will  hereafter  be  the 
subject  of  our  investigation.  We  shall  also,  on  the  other  han<l, 
show  that  without  them  a  drama  becomes  altogether  i)rosaic 
and  empirical,  that  is  to  say,  patched  together  by  the  under- 
standing out  of  the  observations  it  has  gathered  from  literal 
reality. 

But  how  does  a  dramatic  work  become  theatrical,  or  fitted 
to  appear  with  advantage  on  the  stage?  In  single  instances 
it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  work  possesses 
such  a  property  or  not.  It  is  indeed  frequently  the  subject  of 
great  controversy,  especially  when  the  self-love  of  authors  and 
actors  comes  into  collision;  each  shifts  the  blame  of  failure 
on  the  other,  and  those  who  advocate  the  cause  of  the  anthor 
appeal  to  an  imaginary  perfection  of  the  histrionic  art,  and 
complain  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  existing  means  for  its 
realization.  But  in  general  the  answer  to  this  question  is  by 
no  means  so  difficult.  The  object  proposed  is  to  produce  an 
impression  on  an  assembled  multitude,  to  rivet  their  attention, 
and  to  excite  their  interest  and  sympathy.  In  this  respect  the 
poet's  occupation  coincides  with  that  of  the  orator.  How  then 
does  the  latter  attain  his  end  ?  By  perspicuity,  rapidity,  and 
energy.  Whatever  exceeds  the  ordinary  measure  of  patience 
or  comprehension  he  must  diligently  avoid.  Moreover,  when  a 
number  of  men  are  assembled  together,  they  mutually  distract 
each  other's  attention  whenever  their  eyes  and  ears  are  not 
drawn  to  a  common  object  without  and  beyond  themselves. 
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M^enec  tlie  drniiiiitic  poet,  as  well  as  the  orator,  timst  from 
ilie  very  com  men  cement,  hy  strong  impressions,  transport  Ins 
bearers  out  of  tliemselve!§j  ami,  as  it  were,  take  bodily  po.«- 
session  of  tlieir  attention.  There  is  a  speeies  of  poetry  whicli 
gently  stirs  a  mind  attuned  to  solitary  contemplation,  as  soft 
ttreczes  elicit  melody  from  the  /Eolian  harp.  However  excel- 
lent  this  poetry  may  be  in  itself,  without  some  other  accom- 
paniments its  tones  would  be  lost  on  the  stage.  The  melting 
kannoiilca  is  not  calculated  to  reguhite  tlic  mt*reh  of  an  arrny, 
and  kindle  its  military  entbusiiisnL  For  this  we  nmst  have 
piercing  instruments,  but  above  all  u  strongly-marked  rhytlnu, 
to  quicken,  the  pubation  and  give  a  more  rapid  movement  to 
the  animal  spirits.  Tb^  grand  repuifiiie  in  a  drama  is  to  make 
thh  rhytlim  perceptible  in  tbe  onward  progress  of  the  action. 
When  this  lias  once  been  effected,  tbe  poet  may  all  tbe  sooner 
bait  in  bis  rapid  career^  and  indulge  the  bent  of  bis  own 
genius.  There  are  ]»oints,  when  tbe  mo.^t  elaborate  und  polished 
style,  tbe  most  enthusiastic  lyrics,  the  most  profound  tbongbts 
and  remote  alhiHiou^i,  tbe . "smartest  corutcatirins  of  wit,  unci  tbe 
most  dazzling  flights  ttf  a  sportive  or  ethereal  fancy,  are  all  in 
tbeir  place,  and  when  the  willing  audience,  even  those  who 
cannot  entirely  comprehend  them,  follow  tbe  whole  wiib 
a  greedy  ear,  like  nmsic  in  unison  with  tbeir  feelings.  Here 
the  poet's  great  art  lies  in  availing  himself  cd"  tbe  effect  of 
contratits,  whieb  enable  him  at  one  time  to  produce  calm 
repose,  profoun<l  contemplation,  and  even  tbe  self- abandoned 
indifference  of  exhaustion,  or  at  another,  tlie  most  tunmltuous 
emotions,  tbe  most  violent  stomi  of  the  passions.  With  respect 
to  theatrical  iitnesa,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
much  must  always  depend  on  the  capacities  and  humours  of 
tbe  audience,  and,  conseq^uently,  on  the  national  character  in 
general,  and  the  particular  degree  of  mental  culture.  Of  all 
kinds  of  poetry  the  dramatic  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  most 
secular :  for,  issuing  from  the  stillness  of  an  inspired  mind,  it 
yet  fears  not  to  exhibit  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  and 
tumult  of  social  life.  The  dramatic  poet  i,%  more  than  any 
other,  obliged  to  court  external  favour  and  loud  apjdause. 
But  of  course  it  is  only  in  appearance  that  be  thus  lo^^ers 
himself  to  his  hearers;  while,  in  reality,  be  is  elevating  tbem 
lo  bimsel£ 
In  thus  producing  an  impression  on  an  assembled  multitude 
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the  following  circumstance  deserves  to  be  weighed,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  whole  amount  of  its  importance.  In  ordinary 
intercourse  men  exhibit  only  the  outward  man  to  each  other. 
They  are  withheld  by  mistrust  or  indifference  from  allowing 
others  to  look  into  what  passes  within  them ;  and  to  speak 
with  any  thing  like  emotion  or  agitation  of  that  which  is 
nearest  our  heart  is  considered  unsuitable  to  the  tone  of 
polished  society.  The  orator  and  the  dramatist  find  means 
to  break  through  these  barriers  of  conventional  reserve. 
AVhile  they  transport  their  hearers  into  such  lively  emo- 
tions that  the  outward  signs  thereof  break  forth  involun- 
tarily, every  man  perceives  those  around  him  to  be  affected 
in  the  same  manner  and  degree,  and  those  who  before  were 
strangers  to  one  another,  become  in  a  moment  intimately 
acquainted.  The  tears  which  the  dramatist  or  the  orator 
compels  them  to  shed  for  calumniated  innocence  or  dying 
heroism,  make  friends  and  brothers  of  them  all.  Almost 
inconceivable  is  the  power  of  a  visible  communion  of  numbers 
to  give  intensity  to  those  feelings  of  the  heart  which  usually 
retire  into  privacy,  or  only  open  themselves  to  the  con- 
fidence of  friendship.  The  faith  in  the  validity  of  such 
emotions  becomes  irrefragable  from  its  diffusion;  we  feel 
ourselves  strong  among  so  many  associates,  and  all  hearts 
and  minds  flow  together  in  one  great  and  irresistible  stream. 
On  this  very  account  the  privilege  of  influencing  an  assem- 
bled crowd  is  exposed  to  most  dangerous  abuses.  As  one 
may  disinterestedly  animate  them,  for  the  noblest  and  best 
of  purposes,  so  another  may  entangle  them  in  the  deceit- 
fill  meshes  of  sophistry,  and  dazzle  them  by  the  glare  of  a 
false  magnanimity,  whose  vainglorious  crimes  may  be  painted 
as  virtues  and  even  as  sacrlRces.  Beneath  the  delightful 
charms  of  oratory  and  poetry,  the  poison  steals  imperceptibly 
into  ear  and  heart.  Above  all  others  must  the  comic  poet 
(seeing  that  his  very  occupation  keeps  him  always  on  the 
slippery  brink  of  this  precipice,)  take  heed,  lest  he  afford  an 
opportunity  for  the  lower  and  baser  parts  of  human  nature 
to  display  themselves  without  restraint.  When  the  sense  of 
shame  which  ordinarily  keeps  these  baser  propensities  within 
the  bounds  of  decency,  is  once  weakened  by  the  sight  of  others' 
participation  in  them,  our  inherent  sympathy  with  what  is 
vile  will  soon  break  out  into  the  most  unbridled  licentiousness. 
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Tiie  powerful  natiire  of  such  an  engine  for  either  good  or 
bad  purposes  Iraa  in  all  times  justly  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  letriHlaturo  to  the  drama.  Many  ro^ulationa  liave  Ijcon 
devised  l>y  different  ^OTommeiii%  to  render  it  sidiservient  to 
their  views  and  to  guard  against  its  abuse,  Tlio  great  ditli* 
cnltj  is  to  combine  such  a  degree  of  freedom  as  is  necessary  for 
the  production  of  works  of  excellence,  with  the  precautions 
demanded  by  the  customs  and  institntions  of  tlie  dilVerent  statois. 
In  Athens  tlie  theatre  enjoyed  up  to  ttif  maturityr  under  tbe  pa- 
tronage of  religion^  almost  unlimited  freedom,  and  tlic  pulilic 
moral ity preserved  it  for  a  time  from  degeneracy.  Tbe conied ics 
of  Aristophanes,  ^vbic!l  with  our  views  and  lialnts  appear  to  u» 
so  intolerably  licentious,  and  in  whici*  the  senate  and  tlie  pctiple 
itself  are  unmercifully  turned  to  ridicule,  were  the  seal  of 
Athenian  frcedcnn.  To  meet  this  abuse.  Flato,\vho  lived  in  the 
very  same  Athens,  and  either  witnessed  or  foresaw  tlie  decline 
of  art.  proposcil  the  entire  banishment  of  dramatic  ]»oets  from 
his  iiieai  republic.  Few  states,  however,  have  conceived  it 
necessary  to  subscribe  to  this  severe  senteuceof  condemnation ; 
but  few  also  have  thought  proper  to  leav(>  the  theatre  to 
itself  without  any  suipeTintendence,  In  many  Christian  coun- 
tries the  dramatic  art  has  been  honoured  by  being  made  sub- 
tjervient  to  religion,  in  the  popular  treatment  and  exbibitjon 
of  reliy^ious  subjects  ;  and  in  Spain  more  especially  compe- 
tition in  tbis  department  has  given  Idrtb  to  many  works  wldch 
neither  devotion  nor  poetry  will  disown.  In  other  states  and 
under  other  circumstunees  this  baa  been  thought  botb  oojec- 
tionablo  and  inexpedient.  Wherever,  however,  tlie  suIibc- 
qneut  responsibility  of  the  poet  and  actor  has  been  thouglit 
insnflicicnt,  and  it  has  been  tleenied  advisable  to  submit  every 
piece  before  its  appearaTicc  on  the  stage  to  a  previous  censor- 
ehip,  it  lias  been  generally  found  to  full  in  tlio  very  point 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importauee:  namely,  the  sjiirit  and 
general  impression  of  a.  play.  From  the  nature  of  tbe  dra* 
ma  tic  art,  the  poet  must  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  characters 
mnch  of  which  be  does  not  himself  appro vcj  whiki  vviili  respect 
to  his  own  sentiments  be  claims  to  be  judged  by  the  spirit  and 
connexion  of  the  whole.  It  may  again  hu])pcii  that  a  piece  in 
perfectly  inoflensiYo  in  its  single  speeches,  and  doties  all  cen^ 
Borship,  while  as  a  whole  it  is  calculated  to  produce  the 
most  pernicious  efiect*     We  have  ic  oar  own  times  seen  but 
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ax>  many  plays  favourably  received  throughout  Europe,  ot«p- 
flowing  with  ebullitions  of  good-heartedncss  and  traits  of  mag- 
nanimity, and  in  which,  notwithstanding,  a  keener  eye  cannot 
fail  to  detect  the  hidden  purpose  of  the  writer  to  snp  tlie 
foundations  of  moral  principle,  and  the  veneration  for  what- 
ever ought  to  be  held  sacred  by  man ;  while  all  this  senti- 
mentality is  only  to  bribe  to  his  purpose  the  effeminate  soft- 
heartedness  of  his  contemporaries*.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
any  person  were  to  undertake  the  moral  vindication  of  poor 
Aristophanes,  who  has  such  a  bad  name,  and  whose  licentious- 
ness in  particular  passages,is  to  our  ideas  quite  intolerable. 
he  will  find  good  grounds  for  his  defence  in  the  general  object 
of  his  pieces,  in  which  he  at  least  displays  the  sentiments  of  a 
patriotic  citizen. 

The  purport  of  these  observations  is  to  evince  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  we  are  considering.  The  theatre,  where 
many  arts  are  combined  to  produce  a  magical  effect;  whore 
the  most  lofty  and  profound  poetry  has  for  its  interpreter  the 
most  finished  action,  which  is  at  once  eloquence  and  an  ani- 
mated picture;  while  architecture  contributes  her  splendid 
decorations,  and  painting  her  perspective  illusions,  and  the 
•id  of  music  is  called  in  to  attune  the  mind,  or  to  heighten  by 
its  strains  the  emotions  which  already  agitate  it ;  the  theatre, 
in  short,  where  the  whole  of  the  social  and  artistic  enli;i:htcn- 
ment,  which  a  nation  possesses,  the  fruit  of  many  centuries 
of  continued  exertion,  are  brought  into  play  within  the  reprc- 
Mentation  of  a  few  short  hours,  has  an  extraordinary  chann 
for  every  age,  sex,  and  rank,  and  has  ever  been  the  favourite 
amusement  of  every  cultivated  people.  Here,  princes,  states- 
men, ind  generals,  behold  the  great  events  of  pa^t  times, 
similar  to  those  in  which  they  themselves  are  called  upon  to 
act,  laid  open  in  their  inmost  springs  and  motives;  here,  too 
the  philosopher  finds  subject  for  profoundest  reflection  on  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  man ;  with  curious  eye  the  artist 
follows  the  groups  which  pass  rapidly  before  liini,  and 
from  them  impresses  on  his  fancy  the  germ  of  many  a  future 
picture ;  the  susceptible  youth  opens  his  heart  to  every  ele- 
vating feeling;  age  becomes  young  again  in  recollection; 
even  childhood  sits  with  anxious  expectation  before  the  gaudy 
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curtain,  which  is  soon  to  be  drawn  up  with  ts  rustling 
sound,  and  to  display  to  it  so  many  unknown  wonders :  all 
alike  are  diverted,  all  exhilarated,  and  all  feel  themselves  for 
vk  time  raised  above  the  daily  cares,  the  troubles,  and  the 
sorrows  of  life.  As  the  drama,  with  the  arts  which  are  sub- 
servient to  it,  may,  from  neglect  and  the  mutual  contempt  of 
artists  and  the  public,  so  far  degenerate,  as  to  become  nothing 
bettor  than  a  trivial  and  stupid  amusement,  and  even  a 
downright  waste  of  time,  we  conceive  that  we  are  attempting 
something  more  than  a  passing  entertainment,  if  we  propose 
to  enter  on  a  consideration  of  the  works  produced  by  the 
most  distinguished  nations  in  their  most  brilliant  periods,  and 
to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  means  of  ennobling  and  i^er- 
Cacting  so  important  an  art 
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LECTURE  IIL 

Essence  of  Tiagedy  and  Comedy— 'Earnestness  and  Sport — Ho  v  far  it- 
is  possible  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Ancients  without  kr:  owing 
Original  Languages — Winkelmann. 

The  importance  of  our  subject  is,  I  think,  fully  proved.  Let 
us  now  enter  upon  a  brief  consideration  of  the  two  kinds  Into 
which  all  dramatic  poetry  is  divide<l,  the  tragic  and  comic, 
and  examine  the  meaning' and  import  of  each. 

The  three  principal  kinds  of  poetry  in  general  are  the  epic, 
the  lyric,  and  the  dramatic.  All  the  other  subordinate 
species  are  either  derived  from  these,  or  formed  by  com- 
bination from  them.  If  we  would  consider  these  three  leading 
kinds  in  their  purity,  we  must  zo  back  to  the  forms  in  which 
they  appeared  among  the  GreAs.  For  the  theory  of  poeti- 
cal art  is  most  conveniently  illustrated  by  the  history  of  Gre- 
cian poetry;  for  the  latter  is  well  entitled  to  the  appellation 
of  systematical,  since  it  furnishes  for  every  independent  idea 
derived  from  experience  the  most  distinct  and  precise  manifes- 
tation. 

It  is  singular  that  epic  and  lyric  poetry  admit  not  of  any 
such  precise  division  into  two  opposite  species,  as  the  dramatic 
does.  The  ludicrous  epopee  has,  it  is  true,  been  styled  a 
]>cculiar  species,  but  it  is  only  an  accidental  variety,  a  mere 
parody  of  the  epos,  and  consists  in  applying  its  solemn  staid- 
ness  of  development,  which  seems  only  suitable  to  great  objects, 
to  trifling  and  insignificant  events.  In  lyric  poetry  there  are 
only  intervals  and  gradations  between  the  song,  the  ode,  and 
the  elegy,  but  no  proper  contrast. 

The  spirit  of  epic  poetry,  as  we  recognise  it  in  its  father, 
Homer,  is  clear  self-possession.  The  epos  is  the  calm  ouict 
representation  of  an  action  in  process.  The  poet  relates 
joyful  as  well  as  mournful  events,  but  he  relates  them  with 
equanimity,  and  considers  them  as  already  past,  aud  at  a 
certain  remoteness  from  our  minds. 

The  lyric  poem  is  the  musical  expression  of  mental  emo- 
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tions  by  language.  The  essence  of  musical  feeling  consisU 
:n  this,  that  wo  endeavour  with  complacency  to  dwell  on,  and 
even  to  perpetuate  in  our  souls,  a  joyful  or  painful  emotion. 
The  feeling  must  consequently  be  already  so  far  mitigated 
as  not  to  impel  us  by  the  desire  of  its  pleasure  or*  the  dread 
of  its  pain,  to  tear  ourselves  from  it,  but  such  as  to  allow 
us,  unconcerned  at  the  fluctuations  of  feeling  which  time 
produces,  to  dwell  upon  and  be  absorbed  in  a  single  moment 
of  existence. 

The  dramatic  poet,  as  well  as  the  epic,  represents  external 
events,  but  he  represents  them  as  real  and  present.  In  common 
with  the  lyric  poet  he  also  claims  our  mental  participation,  but 
not  in  the  same  calmcomposedness;  the  feelingof  joy  and  sor- 
row which  the  dramatist  excites  is  more  immediate  and  vehe- 
ment. He  calls  forth  all  the  emotions  which  the  sight  of  similar 
deeds  and  fortunes  of  living  men  would  elicit,  and  it  is  only 
by  the  total  sum  of  the  impression  which  he  produces  that  he 
ultimatelyresolves  these  conflicting  emotions  into  a  harmonious 
tone  of  feeling.  As  he  stands  in  such  close  proximity  to  real 
life,  and  endeavours  to  endue  his  own  imaginary  creations  with 
vitality,  the  equanimity  of  the  epic  poet  would  in  him  be  in- 
difference; he  must  decidedly  take  part  with  one  or  other  of 
the  leading  views  of  human  life,  and  constrain  his  audience 
also  to  participate  in  the  same  feeling. 

To  employ  simpler  and  more  intelligible  language:  the 
tragic  and  comic  bear  the  same  relation  to  one  another  as 
earnest  and  sport.  Every  man,  from  his  own  experience,  is 
acquainted  with  both  these  states  of  mind;  but  to  determine 
their  essence  and  their  source  would  demand  deep  philosophi- 
cal investigation.  Both,  indeed,  bear  the  stamp  of  our  com- 
men  nature;  but  earnestness  belongs  more  to  its  moral,  and 
mirth  to  its  animal  part.  The  creatures  destitute  of  reason 
are  incapable  either  of  earnest  or  of  sport.  Animals  seem 
indeed  at  times  to  labour  as  if  they  were  earnestly  intent  upon 
some  aim,  and  as  if  they  made  the  present  moment  subordinate 
to  the  future ;  at  other  times  they  seem  to  sport,  that  is,  they 
give  themselves  up  without  object  or  purpose  to  the  pleasure 
of  existence:  but  they  do  not  possess  consciousness,  which  alone 
can  entitle  these  two  conditions  to  the  names  of  earnest  and 
sport.  Man  alone,  of  all  the  animals  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  is  capable  of  looking  back  towards  the  past^  and 
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forward  into  futurity;  and  be  has  to  purchase  the  cnjoynieiit 
of  this  noble  privilege  at  a  dear  rate.  Earnestness,  in  the 
most  extensive  signification,  is  the  direction  of  our  mental 
powers  to  some  aim.  But  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  call  ourselves 
to  account  for  our  actions,  reason  compels  us  to  fix  this  aim 
higher  and  higher,  till  wo  come  at  last  to  the  highest  end  of 
our  existence:  and  here  that  longing  for  the  infinite  which  is 
inherent  in  our  being,  is  baffled  by  the  limits  of  our  finite  exist- 
ence. All  that  we  do,  all  that  we  effect,  is  vain  and  perish- 
able; death  stands  everywhere  in  the  back  ground,  and  to  it 
every  well  or  ill-spent  moment  brings  us  nearer  and  closer ; 
and  even  when  a  man  has  been  so  singularly  fortunate  as  to 
reach  the  utmost  term  of  life  without  any  grievous  calamity, 
the  inevitable  doom  still  awaits  him  to  leave  or  to  be  left  by  all 
that  is  most  dear  to  him  on  earth.  There  is  no  bond  of  love 
without  a  separation,  no  enjoyment  without  the  grief  of  losing 
it.  When,  however,  we  contemplate  the  relations  of  our  ex- 
istence to  the  extreme  limit  of  possibilities  :  when  we  reflect 
on  lis  entire  dependence  on  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects, 
Btretching  beyond  our  ken :  when  we  consider  how  weak  and 
helpless,  and  doomed  to  struggle  against  the  enormous  powers 
of  nature,  and  conflicting  appetites,  we  are  cast  on  the  shores 
of  an  unknown  world,  as  it  were,  shipwrecked  at  our  very 
birth ;  how  we  are  subject  to  all  kinds  of  errors  and  deceptions, 
any  one  of  which  may  be  our  ruin ;  that  in  our  passions  we 
cherish  an  enemy  in  our  bosoms ;  how  every  moment  demands 
from  us,  in  the  name  of  the  most  sacred  duties,  the  sacrifice  of 
our  dearest  inclinations,  and  how  at  one  blow  we  may  be  robbed 
of  all  that  we  have  acquired  with  much  toil  and  difficulty;  that 
with  every  accession  to  our  stores,  the  risk  of  loss  is  propor- 
tionately increased,  and  we  are  only  the  more  exposed  to  the 
malice  of  hostile  fortune :  when  we  think  upon  all  this,  every 
heart  which  is  not  dead  to  feeling  must  be  overpowered  by  an 
inexpressible  melancholy,  for  which  there  is  no  other  counter- 
poise than  the  consciousness  of  a  vocation  transcending  the 
limits  of  this  ejirthly  life.  This  is  the  tragic  tone  of  mind; 
and  when  tlie  thought  of  the  possible  issues  out  of  the  mind  as 
a  living  reality,  when  this  tone  pervades  and  animates  a  visible 
representation  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  violent  revolu- 
tions in  a  man's  fortunes,  either  prostrating  his  mental  energies 
or  calling  forth  the  most  heroic  endurance — then  the  result  is 
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Tragic  Poetry,  We  tlnis  see  how  this  kind  of  poetry  has"  iti 
foundation  in  our  nature,  while  to  a  certain  extent  wc  liave 
also  aiiawere*!  the  question ^  wliy  wo  are  fond  of  midi  mourn- 
fuJ  representations,  t\m\  even  Jind  suincthin^  ponsolini;  ami 
elevating  in  them  ]  This  tone  of  mind  wo  have  tle^teribetl  \s 
inseparahle  from  fctron*,^  feeling  ]  and  although  poetry  euiiuot 
remove  tliese  internal  dissonances,  alie  must  at  least  eudcavouaj 
to  e fleet  an  ideal  reeouciliation  of  them. 

As  earnestness',  in  the  highest  degree,  is  the  essence  of 
tragic  representation;  so  is  sport  of  the  comic.  The  disposi- 
tion to  mirth  h  ii  forgetfuhiess  of  all  gloomy  considerations  \f\ 
iJie  pleasant  feeling  of  pre^scnt  happiness.  We  are  tlien  in- 
clined to  view  every  thing  iu  a  sportive  light,  and  to  [dhnv 
nothing  to  disturh  or  ruffle  our  minds.  The  ini[ierfoctioiu 
and  the  irregidarities  of  nien  arc  no  longer  an  oljject  of  ilisliki 
and  compassion,  hnt  serve,  by  their  strange  ineonsistencieSj  to 
entertain  the  understanding  and  to  amuse  the  fancy.  The 
comic  poet  must  therefore  carefully  abstain  from  whatever  ia 
calculated  to  excite  moral  indignation  at  the  conduct,  or  sym- 
pathy with  tlio  situations* of  his  pcifeonages,  because  this  would 
inevi tahl J  bring  n.'*  back  again  into  earnestness.  He  must  paint 
their  irregularitie.s  as  springing  out  of  the  preilominanco  of  the 
aninud  part  of  their  nature^  and  the  incidents  wkkh  bcfal 
them  as  merely  Indicrons  disti'esscs,  which  will  bo  attended 
with  no  fatal  con>:er|ucnces.  This  is  uniformly  what  takea 
place  in  what  we  call  Comcily,  in  which,  however,  there  is 
still  a  mixture  of  seriousness^  as  1  shall  show  in  the  sequel. 
The  oldest  eomedy  of  the  Greeks  waSj  however^  entirely 
sportive,  and  in  that  rcsj^ect  formed  the  most  complete  con- 
trast  to  their  trageily*  Not  tmly  were  the  characters  and 
situations  of  individuals  worked  up  into  a  condc  picture  of 
real  life,  but  the  whole  frame  of  society,  the  constitutioit, 
naturcj  and  the  gods,  were  all  hmtastically  [>ainted  in  the  most 
ridiculous  and  laughable  colotirs. 

When  we  have  formctl  in  this  manner  a  pure  ide;t  of  the 
tragic  and  comic,  as  exhibited  to  us  in  Grecian  examples,  wo 
shall  then  be  enabled  to  analyse  the  various  corruptions  of 
botbj  which  the  moderns  have  invented*  to  discriminate  tlicir 
incongruous  additions^  and  to  separate  their  several  ingre- 
dients. 

In  the  history  of  poetry  and  the  find  arts  among  the  Gi*ee 
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their  development  was  subject  to  an  invariable  law.  Every- 
thing heterogeneous  was  first  excluded,  and  then  all  horao- 
ceneous  elements  were  combined,  and  each  being  perfected  in 
itself,  at  last  elevated  into  an  independent  and  harmonious 
unity.  Hence  wfth  them  each  species  is  confined  within  its 
natural  boundaries,  and  the  different  styles  distinctly  marked. 
In  beginning,  therefore,  with  the  history  of  the  Grecian  art 
and  poetry,  we  are  not  merely  observing  the  order  of  time, 
but  also  the  order  of  ideas. 

In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  my  hearers,  I  can  hardly 
presume  upon  a  direct  acquaintance  with  the  Greeks,  derived 
from  the  study  of  their  poetical  works  in  the  original  lan- 
guage. Translations  in  prose,  or  even  in  verse,  in  which 
they  are  but  dressed  up  again  in  the  modem  taste,  can  afford 
no  true  idea  of  tlie  Grecian  drama.  True  and  faithful  trans- 
lations, which  endeavour  in  expression  and  versification  to 
rise  to  the  height  of  the  original,  have  as  yet  been  attempted 
only  in  Germany.  But  although  our  language  is  extremely 
flexible,  and  in  many  respects  resembling  the  6reek,  it  is  after 
all  a  battle  with  unequal  weapons;  and  stiffness  and  harshness 
not  unfrequently  take  the  place  of  the  easy  sweetness  of  the 
Greek.  But  we  are  even  far  from  having  yet  done  all  that  can 
perhaps  be  accomplished :  I  know  of  no  translation  of  a  Greek 
tragedian  deserving  of  unqualified  praise.  But  even  suppos- 
ing the  translation  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  deviating  very 
slightly  from  the  original,  the  reader  who  is  unacquainted 
with  the  other  works  of  the  Greeks,  will  be  perpetually  dis- 
turbed by  the  foreign  nature  of  the  subject,  by  national  pecu- 
liarities and  numerous  allusions  (which  cannot  be  understood 
without  some  scholarship),  and  thus  unable  to  comprehend 
particular  parts,  he  will  be  prevented  from  forming  a  clear 
idea  of  the  whole.  So  long  as  we  have  to  struggle  with  difli- 
culties  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  true  enjoyment  of  a  work  of 
art.  To  feel  the  ancients  as  we  ought,  we  must  have  become 
in  some  degree  one  of  themselves,  and  breathed  as  it  were 
the  Grecian  air. 

What  is  the  best  means  of  becoming  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Greeks,  without  a  knowledge  of  their  language?  I 
answer  without  hesitation,— the  study  of  the  antique;  and  if 
this  is  not  always  possible  through  the  originals,  yet,  by 
ineans  of  casts,  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  within  the  power  of 
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every  man.  These  models  of  the  human  form  require  nc 
interpretation ;  their  elevated  character  is  imperishable,  and 
will  always  be  recognized  through  all  vicissitudes  of  time, 
and  in  every  region  under  heaven,  wherever  there  exists  a 
noble  race  of  men  akin  to  the  Grecian  (as  the  European  un- 
doubtedly is),  and  wherever  the  unkindncss  of  nature  ha^ 
not  tlegradcd  the  human  features  too  much  below  the  pure 
standard,  and,  by  habituating  them  to  their  own  deformity, 
rendered  them  insensible  to  genuine  corporeal  beauty.  Re- 
specting the  inimitable  perfection  of  the  antique  in  its  few 
remains  of  a  iirst-rate  character,  there  is  but  one  voice 
throughout  the  whole  of  civilized  Europe ;  and  if  ever  their 
merit  was  called  in  question,  it  was  in  times  when  the  modem 
arts  of  design  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of  mannerism. 
Not  only  all  intelligent  artists,  but  all  men  of  any  degree  ol 
taste,  bow  with  enthusiastic  adoration  before  the  masterly 
productions  of  ancient  sculpture. 

The  best  guide  to  conduct  us  to  this  sanctuary  of  the  beau- 
tiful, with  deep  and  thoughtful  contemplation^  is  the  History 
I  .  of  Art  by  our  immortal  Winkelmann.     In  the  description 

I  of  particular  works  it  no  doubt  leaves  much  to  be  desired ; 

I  nay,  it  even  abounds  in  grave  errors,  but  no  man  has  so  deeply 

I  ]  penetrated  into  the  innermost  spirit  of  Grecian  art.     Winkel- 

'  .'  mann  transformed  himself  completely  into  an  ancient,  and 

/  <  seemingly  lived  in  his  own  century,  unmoved  by  its  spirit 

;  .'  and  influences. 

j  i  The  immediate  subject  of  his  work  is  the  plastic  arts,  but  it 

I  *  contains  also  many  important  hints  concerning  other  branches 

!  :  of  Grecian  civilisation,  and  is  very  useful  as  a  preparation  lor 

;  !  the  understanding  of  their  poetry,  and  especially  their  dramatic 

;  ;  poetry.    As  the  latter  was  designed  for  visible  representation 

{  •  before  spectators,  whose  eye  must  have  been  as  difficult  to 

{  I  please  on  the  stage  as  elsewhere,  we  have  no  better  means  of 

feeling  the  whole  dignity  of  their  tragic  exhibitions,  and  of 

giving  it  a  sort  of  theatrical  animation,  than  to  keep  these 

forms  of  gods  and  heroes  ever  present  to  our  fancy.     The 

assertion  may  appear  somewhat  strange  at  present,  but  I 

hope  in  the  sequel  to  demonstrate  its  justice :  it  is  only  before 

whe  groupes  of  Niobe  or  Laocoon  that  we  first  enter  into  the 

•pirit  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles. 

We  are  yet  in  want  of  a  work  in  which  the  entire  poetic. 
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artistic,  scientific^  and  social  cnlture  of  the  Greeks  sliould  bo 
painted  as  one  grand  and  harmonious  whole,  as  a  true  work  of 
nature,  prevaded  by  the  most  wondrous  symmetry  and  propor- 
tion of  the  parts,  and  traced  through  its  connected  development 
in  the  same  spirit  which  Winkelmann  has  executed  in  the  part 
which  he  attempted.  An  attempt  has  indeed  been  made  in 
a  popular  work,  which  is  in  everybody's  hands,  I  mean  the 
Travels  of  the  Younger  Anacharsis.  This  book  is  valuable  for 
its  learning,  and  may  be  very  useful  in  diffusing  a  knowledge 
of  antiquities ;  but,  without  censuring  the  error  of  the  dress 
in  whicli  it  is  exhibited,  it  betrays  more  good- will  to  do 
justice  to  tlie  Greeks,  than  ability  to  enter  deeply  into  their 
spirit.  In  this  respect  the  work  is  in  many  points  superficial, 
and  even  disfigured  with  modem  views.  It  is  not  the  travels 
of  a  young  Sc3rthian,  but  of  an  old  Parisian. 

The  superior  excellence  of  the  Greeks  in  the  fine  arts,  as  I 
liave  already  said,  is  the  most  universally  acknowledged. 
An  enthusiasm  for  their  literature  is  in  a  great  measure  con- 
fined to  the  English  and  Germans,  among  whom  also  the 
study  of  the  Grecian  language  is  the  most  zealously  prosecuted. 
It  is  singular  that  the  French  critics  of  all  others,  they 
who  so  zealously  acknowledge  the  remains  of  the  theoretical 
writings  of  the  ancients  on  literature,  Aristotle,  Horace, 
Quinctilian,  &c.,  as  infallible  standards  of  taste,  should  yet 
distinguish  themselves  by  the  contemptuous  and  irreverent 
manner  in  which  they  speak  of  their  poetical  compositions, 
and  especially  of  their  dramatic  literature.  Look,  for  instance, 
into  a  book  very  much  read, — La  Harpe's  Cours  de  Litt6rature. 
It  contains  many  acute  remarks  on  the  French  Theatre;  but 
whoever  should  think  to  learn  the  Greeks  from  it  must 
be  yery  ill  advised :  the  author  was  as  deficient  in  a  solid 
knowledge  of  their  literature  as  in  a  sense  for  appreciating  it. 
Voltaire,  also,  often  speaks  most  unwarrantably  on  this  sub- 
ject :  he  elevates  or  lowers  them  at  the  suggestions  of  his 
caprice,  or  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  moment  to  pro- 
duce such  or  such  an  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  public. 
I  remember  too  to  have  read  a  cursory  critique  of  Metas- 
tasio*s  on  the  Greek  tragedians,  in  which  he  treats  them  like 
80  many  school-boys.  Racine  is  much  more  modest,  and 
cannot  be  in  any  manner  charged  with  this  sort  of  pre- 
■amption :  even  because  he  was  the  best  acquainted  of  all  of 
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tlicm  witli  die  Greeks.  It  is  eaaj  to  see  inU>  tLo  motives  cif 
Ibeso  liostHo  critics.  Their  nati4>nal  iind  periK>nal  vanity 
liiLS  imicli  to  tlo  with  tliu  iimtler;  coiiceitirig  themselves  that 
they  lijivc  fur  siirjmsscil  the  tiiicleiit?^,  tliej  venture  to  commit 
mwU  iih^in-vaiunm  to  tlie  piihlic,  kiiowijig  that  the  works  of 
the  aiieiciit  |H>cts  have  cmue  down  to  us  in  a  Jeatl  language, 
acceiisible  ouly  tE>  the  learned,  witliout  the  imimatiug  acconi- 
pa.n intent  of  recitation,  mnsic,  ideal  and  truly  jilastic  imper- 
sonation, and  scenic  pomp  ;  all  whielr,  iu  every  lesjiect  worthy 
of  tlie  poetry,  was  nii  tlie  Athenian  stn^rc  condiined  in  mxeli 
wonderful  harmony,  that  if  only  it  enuhl  he  represented  to 
our  eye  and  ear.  it  would  at  out-e  stril;e  duudj  the  whole  hen  I 
of  these  uoisy  and  interested  critics.  The  nneient  statues 
require  no  conuneutary;  they  8peak  for  themselves,  and 
everything  like  coin  petition  on  the  part  of  a  modern  artist 
U'ouM  l>e  retrardcd  as  ridiculous  pretension.  In  respect  of 
the  theatre,  they  lay  gi'cat  stress  on  the  infiiucy  of  the  art; 
and  hecanse  thc-^e  p-iets  lived  tw^o  thousand  years  hefore  us, 
lhe\'  couclude  thnt  we  must  !iave  made  great  progress  since. 
In  this  way  pftor  /K^chylns  especially  is  got  rid  of.  But  in 
sober  truth,  if  tlji.s  was  the  infancy  of  dramatic  art,  it  was 
the  infancy  of  a  Hercules,  who  stmngled  serpents  in  his 
cradle. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion  on  that  blind  par- 
tiality for  the  ancients,  which  regartls  their  excellence  as  a 
frigid  fauhlessnesSj  and  which  exhibits  tliein  ns  inodel.%  in 
such  a  way  as  to  ptit  a  sto[)  to  everything  like  improvement, 
and  reduce  us  to  al)audon  the  exercise  of  art  as  altogether 
fruitless.  I,  for  my  part,  am  disposed  to  believe  that  poetry, 
as  the  fervid  expression  of  our  wdiole  being,  must  assume  new 
and  peculiar  forms  in  difierent  ages.  Nevertheless,  I  cherish 
an  enthuaiastic  vcnemtion  for  the  Greeks,  as  a  people  endowed, 
by  the  peculiar  favour  of  Naturej  with  tho  most  perfect  genius 
for  art;  in  the  consciousness  of  whichj  they  gave  to  all  the 
nations  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  compared  with 
themselves,  the  appellation  of  barbariang,^ — an  appellation  in 
th**  use  of  which  they  were  ia  some  degree  justified.  I  would 
iiot  wish  to  imitate  certain  travellers,  whoj  on  returning  from 
a  country  which  their  readers  cannot  easily  visit,  give  sneU 
exaggerated  accounts  of  it.  and  relate  so  many  marvels,  as  to 
basard  tlieir  own  character  for  veracity.    1  sball  rather  ea- 
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deavonr  to  characterize  them  as  they  appear  to  mc  ai'ter 
sedulous  and  repeated  study^  without  concealing  their  defects, 
and  to  bring  a  living  picture  of  the  Grecian  stage  before  thb 
eyes  of  my  hearers. 

We  shall  treat  first  of  the  Tragedy  of  the  Greeks,  then  of 
their  Old  Comedy,  and  lastly  of  the  New  Comedy  which  arose 
out  of  it. 

The  same  theatrical  accompaniments  were  common  to  all 
the  three  kinds.  We  must,  therefore,  give  a  short  preliminary 
view  of  the  theatre,  its  architecture  and  decorations,  that  we 
m^  have  a  distinct  idea  of  their  representation. 

The  histrionic  art  of  the  ancients  had  also  many  peculiar-  . 
ities:  the  use  of  masks,  for  example,  although  these  were 
quite  different  in  tragedy  and  comedy;  in  the  former,  ideal^ 
and  in  the  latter,  at  least  in  the  Old  Comedy,  somewhat  cari- 
catured. 

In  tragedy,  we  shall  first  consider  what  constituted  its  most 
distinctive  peculiarity  among  the  ancients :  the  ideality  of  the 
representation,  the  prevailing  idea  of  destiny,  and  the  chorus; 
nnd  we  shall  lastly  treat  of  their  mytholocy,  as  the  materials 
uf  tragic  poetry.  We  shall  then  proceed  to  characterize,  in 
the  three  tragedians  of  whom  alone  entire  works  still  remain, 
the  diiierent  styles — that  is,  the  necessary  epochs  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  tragic  art. 
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Structure  of  the  Stage  am  a  tig  the  Greeks — ^Tlieir  Aeiing — Use  of  Masks-* 
False  compansoii  of  An  dent  Tragedy  to  the  Opera — Tragical  Lyrio 
Poetry. 


When  we  Lear  the  word  ^Hlieatre,"  we  naturally  tbiiik  of 
wliat  with  us  bears  the  same  name ;  and  yet  nalhtiig  can  bo 
more  different  from  our  theatre,  in  its  entire  structurej  than 
tliat  of  the  Greeks.  If  in  reading  tbe  Grecian  pieces  we 
associate  our  own  stage  with  tbeiiij  the  light  in  which  we 
shall  view  them  must  be  false  in  everj  respect. 

The  leading  authority  on  this  subject,  and  one,  too,  wliose 
statements  are  matlieniatieally  accurate,  is  Vitruvius,  who 
also  distinctly  points  out  the  groat  difference  between  the 
Greek  and  Roman  tlicatres.  But  these  and  shuilar  paasagea 
of  t!ie  ancient  writers  have  been  most  incorrectly  interpreted 
by  architects  unacquainted  with  tlie  ancient  dramatists*;  and 
philologists,  in  their  turn,  from  ignorance  of  architecture, 
have  also  egregiously  erred.  The  ancient  dramatists  are 
still,  therefore,  greatly  in  want  of  that  illustration  which  a 
right  understanding  of  their  scenic  arrangements  is  calculated 
to  throw  upon  them.  In  many  tragedies  I  think  that  I  have 
a  tolerably  clear  motion  of  the  matter;  but  others,  again^  pre- 
sent  difliculties  which  are  not  easily  solved.  But  it  is  in 
iiguring  the  representation  of  Aristophanes*  comedies  that  i 
find  myself  most  at  a  loss:  the  ingenious  poet  must  have 
brought  his  wonderful  inventions  before  the  eyes  of  liis  audi- 
ence in  a  manner  ef[ually  bold  and  astonislung.  Even  Bar- 
thelemy's  description  of  the  Grecian  stage  is  not  a  little  con- 
fused, and  his  subjoined  plan  extremely  incorrect ;  where  bo 
attempts  to  describe  the  acting  of  a  play,  the  Antigone  or  the 
AjaXf   for  instance,  he  goes   altogether  wrong.      For  this , 

*  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  this   m  the  pretended  ancient* 
theatre  of  PaUadio,  at  Vicenaa.     Hereulaneum,  it  is  trae^  had  not  tlien 
heeQ  discovered;  and  it  is  diiBcntt  to  understand  the  ruias  of  the  andeat 
theatre  vrithoat  fiaviog  s^n  a  complete  one 
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reason  the  foUowiDg  explanation  will  appear  the  less  su()er- 
fluous*. 

The  theatres  of  the  Greeks  were  quite  open  above,  and 
their  dramas  were  always  acted  in  day,  and  beneath  the 
canopy  of  heaven.  The  Romans,  indeed,  at  an  after  period, 
may  have  screened  the  audience,  by  an  awning,  from  the  sun ; 
but  luxury  was  scarcely  ever  carried  so  far  by  the  Greeks.  Such 
a  state  of  things  appears  very  uncomfortable  to  us ;  but  the 
Greeks  had  nothing  of  effeminacy  about  them;  and  we  must 
not  forget,  too,  the  mildness  of  their  climate.  When  a  storm 
or  a  shower  came  on,  the  play  was  of  course  interrupted^ 
and  the  spectators  sought  shelter  in  the  lofty  colonnade 
which  ran  behind  their  seats ;  but  they  were  willing  rather 
to  put  up  with  such  occasional  inconveniences,  than,  by 
shutting  themselves  up  in  a  close  and  crowded  house,  en- 
tirely to  forfeit  the  sunny  brightness  of  a  religious  solem- 
nity— for  such,  in  fact,  their  plays  weret.  To  have  covered 
in  the  scene  itself,  and  imprisoned  gods  and  heroes  in  a 
dark  and  gloomy  apartment,  artificially  lighted  up,  would 
have  appeared  still  more  ridiculous  to  them.  An  action 
which  so  gloriously  attested  their  affinity  with  heaven,  could 
fitly  be  exhibited  only  beneath  the  free  heaven,  and,  as  it 
were,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  gods,  for  whom,  according  to 
Seneca,  the  sight  of  a  orave  man  struggling  with  adversity  is 
a  suitable  spectacle.  With  respect  to  the  supposed  inconve- 
nience, which,  according  to  the  assertion  of  many  modern 
critics,  hence  accrued,  compelling  the  poets  always  to  lay  the 
scene  of  their  pieces  out  of  doors,  and  consequently  often 
forcing  them  to  violate  probability,  it  was  very  little  felt  by 
Tragedy  and  the  Older  Comedy.  The  Greeks,  like  many 
southern  nations  of  the  present  day,  lived  much  more  in  the 

*  1  am  partly  indebted  for  them  to  the  elucidations  of  a  learned  archi- 
tect, M.  Gcnelli,  of  Berlin,  author  of  the  ingenious  Letters  on  Viiruviiu. 
We  have  compared  several  Greek  tragedies  with  our  interpretation  of 
Vitruvius's  description,  and  endeavoured  to  figure  to  ourselves  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  represented;  and  I  afterwards  found  our  ideas  con- 
firmed by  an  examination  of  the  theatre  of  Herculaneum,  and  the  two  very 
small  ones  at  Pompeii. 

t  They  carefully  made  choice  of  a  beautiful  situation.  The  theatre  at 
Tauromenium,  at  present  Taormino,  in  Sicily,  of  which  the  ruins  are  still 
visible,  was,  according  to  Hunter's  description,  situated  in  such  a  manner 
tliat  the  tudienoe  liad  a  view  of  Etn^  irm  the  back-ground  of  the  t])eatre. 
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open  air  than  wo  do,  and  tranaacted  many  things  in  public 
places  which  with  us  usually  take  place  within  donra* 
Besides,  the  theatre  did  not  represent  the  street,  but  a  front 
area  belonging  to  the  house,  where  the  altar  stood  on  whicli 
eaerificea  were  offered  to  the  household  gods.  Here,  there- 
fore, the  women,  notwithstanding  the  retired  life  they  led 
among  the  GreekSj  even  those  who  were  unmarried,  raiffht 
appear  without  any  impropriety.  Neither  was  it  impossiole 
for  them,  if  necessary,  to  give  a  Tiew  of  tlie  interior  of  the 
house;  and  this  was  effected,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  by 
means  of  the  Enci/dema^ 

But  tlie  principal  ground  of  this  practice  was  that  pub- 
licity which,  according  to  the  republican  notion  of  the  Greeks, 
was  essential  to  all  grave  and  impertant  transactions.  This 
was  signified  by  the  presence  of  the  choru:?,  whose  presence 
dnring  many  secret  transactions  has  been  judged  of  according 
to  rales  of  propriety  inapplicable  to  the  country,  and  so  most 
undeservedly  censured. 

The  theatres  of  the  ancients  were,  in  comparison  with  the 
small  scale  of  ours,  of  colossal  magnitude,  partly  for  the  sake 
of  containing  the  whole  of  the  people,  with  the  concourse  of 
strangers  who  flocked  to  the  festivals,  aud  pai'tly  to  corres- 
pond with  the  majesty  of  the  dramas  represented  in  thcrn, 
which  required  to  be  seen  at  a  respectful  distance.  The  seats 
of  the  spectators  were  formed  hy  ascending  steps  which  rose 
round  the  semicircle  of  the  orchestra,  (called  by  us  the  pit,) 
flo  that  all  could  see  with  equal  conveaiouce.  The  diminution 
of  effect  by  tlistauce  was  counteracted  to  the  eye  and  ear  by 
artificj*)!  contrivances  couwisting  in  the  euiployincnt  of  masks, 
and  of  au  apparatus  for  increasing  the  loudtioss  of  the  voice, 
and  of  tbe  cothurnus  to  give  additi*mal  stature,  Vitruvina 
speaks  also  of  vehicles  of  sound,  diEjtri bated  thr^mghout  tlie 
building ;  but  commentators  arc  mndi  at  vsuiance  with 
respect  to  their  nature.  In  general  it  may  be  assumedj  tliat 
the  theatres  of  the  ancients  were  constructed  on  excellent 
acoustic  principles, 

Even  the  lowest  tier  of  the  amphitheatre  was  raised  con- 
aiderably  above  the  orchestra,  and  opposite  to  it  was  the 
stage,  at  an  equal  degree  of  elevation.  The  Imllow  somicii'cle 
of  the  orchestra  was  unoccupied  by  spectators,  and  was  designed 
l*>r  another  purpose.     However,  it  was  otherwise  with  th« 
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Romans^  though  indeed  the  arrangement  of  their  theatres 
does  not  at  present  concern  us. 

The  stage  consisted  of  a  strip  which  stretched  from  one 
end  of  theouilding  to  the  other,  and  of  which  the  depth  bore 
little  proportion  to  this  breadth.  Tliis  was  called  the  logeum^ 
in  Latin  pulpUum,  and  the  mi<ldlo  of  it  was  the  usual  placi' 
for  the  persons  who  spoke.  Behind  this  middle  part^  the 
scene  went  inwards  in  a  quadrangular  form,  with  less  depth, 
however,  than  breadth.  The  space  thus  enclosed  wjis  called 
the  proscenium.  The  front  of  the  logeum  towards  the  or- 
chestra was  ornamented  with  pilasters  and  small  statues 
between  them.  The  stage,  erected  on  a  foundation  of  stone- 
work, was  a  wooden  platform  resting  on  rafters.  The  sur- 
rounding appurtenances  of  the  stage,  together  with  the  rooms 
required  for  the  machinery,  were  also  of  wood.  Tiie  wall  of 
the  building,  directly  opposite  to  the  scats  of  the  spectators, 
was  raised  to  a  level  with  the  uppermost  tier. 

The  scenic  decoration  was  contrived  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  principal  and  nearest  object  covered  the  background,  and 
the  prospects  of  distance  were  given  at  the  two  sides;  the 
very  reverse  of  the  mode  adopted  by  us.  The  latter  arnuige- 
ment  had  also  its  rules :  on  the  left,  was  the  town  to  which 
the  palace,  tcnple,  or  whatever  occupied  the  middle,  belonge<l; 
on  the  right,  the  open  country,  landscape,  mountains,  sea- 
coast,  &c.  The  si<le-scenes  were  composeil  of  triangles  which 
turned  on  a  pivot  beneath ;  and  in  this  manner  the  change  of 
scene  was  effected.  According  to  an  observation  on  Virgil, 
by  Servius,  the  change  of  scene  was  |)artly  jiroduced  by 
revolving,  and  partly  by  withdrawing.  The  former  applies 
to  the  lateral  decorations,  and  the  latter  to  the  middle  of  the 
background.  The  partition  in  the  middle  opened,  disap- 
peared at  both  sides,  and  exhibited  to  view  a  new  picture. 
But  all  the  parts  of  the  scene  were  not  always  changed  at 
the  same  time.  In  the  back  or  central  scene,  it  is  probable^ 
that  much  which  with  us  is  only  painted  was  given  bodily. 
If  this  represented  a  palace  or  temple,  there  was  usually  in 
the  proscenium  an  altar,  which  in  the  performance  answered 
a  number  of  purposes. 

The  decoration  was  for  the  most  part  architectural,  but 
occasionally  also  a  painted  landscape,  as  of  Caucasus  in  the 
Prometheus^  or  in   the  PhUoctetes,  of  the  desert  island  of 
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Lemnos,  and  tlie  rocks  with  its  cavern.  From  a  pa-siiagc  of 
Plato  it  is  clear,  that  the  Greeks  carried  the  illusions  of 
theatrical  perspective  much  farther  than,  judging  from  some 
wretched  landscapes  discovered  in  Herculaneum,  we  should 
he  disposed  to  allow. 

In  the  hack  wall  of  the  stage  there  was  one  main  entrance, 
and  two  side  doors.  It  has  heen  maintained,  that  from  them 
it  might  he  discovered  whether  an  actor  played  a  principal  oi 
under  part,  as  in  the  first  case  he  came  in  hy  the  main 
entrance,  hut  in  the  second,  entered  from  either  of  the  sides. 
But  this  should  be  understood  with  the  proviso,  that  this 
must  have  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  piece.  As 
the  middle  scene  was  generally  a  palace,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal characters  generally  of  royal  descent  resided,  they 
naturally  came  on  the  stage  through  the  great  door,  while 
the  servants  dwelt  in  the  wings.  But  besides  these  three 
entrances,  which  were  directly  opposite  to  the  spectators, 
and  were  real  doors,  with  appropriate  architectural  decora* 
tions,  there  wore  also  four  side  entrances,  to  which  the 
name  of  doors  cannot  properly  applv :  two,  namely,  on  the 
stage  on  the  right  and  the  left,  towards  the  inner  angles  of  the 
proscenium,  and  two  farther  off,  in  the  orchestra,  also  right 
and  left.  The  latter  were  intended  properly  for  the  chorus, 
but  were  likewise  not  unfrequently  used  by  the  actors,  who 
in  such  cases  ascended  to  the  stage  by  one  or  other  of  the 
double  fiiglit  of  steps  which  ran  from  the  orchestra  to  the 
middle  of  the  logeum.  The  entering  from  the  right  or  the 
left  of  itself  indicated  the  place  from  which  the  dramatic  per- 
sonages must  be  supposed  to  come.  The  situation  of  these 
entrances  sei*ves  to  explain  many  passages  in  the  ancient 
a?amas,  where  the  persons  standing  in  the  middle  sec  some 
one  advancing,  long  before  he  approaches  them. 

Somewhere  beneath  the  seats  of  the  spectators,  a  flight  of 
stairs  wjis  constructed,  which  was  called  the  Charon ic,  and 
hy  which,  unseen  by  the  audience,  the  shadows  of  the  de- 
parted, {iscended  into  the  orchestra,  and  thence  to  the  stage. 
The  furthermost  brink  of  the  logeum  must  sometimes  have 
represented  the  sea  shore.  Moreover  tlie  Greeks  in  general 
skilfully  availed  themselves  even  of  extra-scenic  matters,  and 
made  them  subservient  to  the  stage  effect.  Thus,  I  doubt  not, 
hut  that  in  the  Eumenides  the  spectators  were  twice  addrcssou 
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fus  an  assembled  people;  firsts  as  the  Greeks  invited  by  the 
Pythoness  to  consult  the  oracle;  and  a  second  time  as  the 
Athenian  nmltitude^  when  Pallas^  by  the  herald^  commands 
silence  during  the  trial  about  to  commence.  So  too  the 
frequent  appeals  to  heaven  were  undoubtedly  addressed  to 
the  real  heaven ;  and  when  Electra  on  her  first  appearance 
exclaims:  "0  holy  light,  and  thou  air  co-expansive  with 
earth  !**  she  probably  turned  towards  the  actual  sun  ascend- 
ing in  the  heavens.  The  whole  of  this  procedure  is  highly 
deserving  of  praise ;  and  though  modem  critics  have  censured 
the  mixture  of  reality  and  imitation,  as  destructive  of  thea- 
trical illusion,  this  only  proves  that?  thev  have  misunderstood 
the  essence  of  the  illusion  which  a  work  of  art  aims  at  pro- 
ducing. If  we  are  to  be  truly  deceived  by  a  picture,  that  is, 
if  we  are  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  object  which  we  see, 
we  must  not  perceive  its  limits,  but  look  at  it  through  an 
opening;  the  frame  at  once  declares  it  for  a  picture.  Now 
in  stage-scenery  we  cannot  avoid  the  use  of  architectural  con- 
trivances, productive  of  the  same  effect  on  dramatic  repre- 
sentation as  frames  on  pictures.  It  is  consequently  much 
better  not  to  attempt  to  disguise  this  fact,  but  leaving  this 
kind  of  illusion  for  those  cases  where  it  can  be  advan- 
tageously employed,  to  take  it  as  a  permitted  licence  occa. 
fiionally  to  step  out  of  the  limits  of  mere  scenic  decoration. 
It  was,  generally  speaking,  a  principle  of  the  Greeks,  with 
respect  to  stage  imitation,  either  to  require  a  perfect  repre- 
centation,  and  where  this  could  not  be  accomplished,  to  be 
satisfied  with  merely  symbolical  allusions. 

The  machinery  for  the  descent  of  gods  through  the  air,  or 
the  withdrawing  of  men  from  the  earth,  was  placed  aloft 
behind  the  walls  of  the  two  sides  of  the  scene,  and  con- 
sequently removed  from  the  sight  of  the  spectators.  Even  in 
the  time  of  iEschylus,  great  use  was  already  made  of  it,  as  in 
the  Promet/ieus  he  not  only  brings  Oceanus  through  the  air 
on  a  griffin,  but  also  in  a  winged  chariot  introduces  the  whole 
choir  of  ocean  nymphs,  at  least  fifteen  in  number.  There 
were  also  hollow  places  beneath  the  stage  into  which,  when 
Decessary,  the  pei*sonages  could  disappear,  and  contrivances 
for  thunder  and  lightning,  for  the  apparent  fall  or  burning  of 
a  house,  &c. 

To  the  hindmost  wall  of  the  scene  an  upper  story  could  be 
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added;  whenever,  for  Instance,  it  was  wished  to  represent  a 
tower  with  a  wide  prospect,  or  the  like.  Behind  the  great 
middle  entrance  there  was  a  space  for  the  Exostra,  a 
machine  of  a  semicircular  fonn,  and  covered  above,  which 
represented  the  objects  contained  in  it  as  in  a  house.  Tliis 
was  used  for  ^rand  strokes  of  theatrical  effect,  as  we  may  see 
from  many  ])ieces.  On  such  occasions  the  folding-doors  of 
the  entrance  would  naturally  be  open,  or  the  curtain  which 
covered  it  withdrawn. 

A  stage  curtain,  which.  We  clearly  see  from  a  description  of 
Ovid,  was  not  dropped,  but  drawn  upwards,  is  mentioned  both 
by  Grcfck  and  Roman  writers,  and  the  Latin  appellation, 
aidceum,  is  even  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.  I  suspect,  how- 
c^ver,  that,  the  curtain  was  not  much  used  at  first  on  the  Attic 
stage.  In  the  pieces  of  iEschylus  and  Sophocles,  the  scene  is 
evidently  empty  at  the  opening  as  well  as  the  conclusion,  and 
seems  therefore  to  have  required  no  jpreparation  which  needed 
to  be  shut  out  from  the  view  of  the  spectators.  However,  iu 
many  of  the  pieces  of  Euripides,  and  perhaps  also  in  the 
(Edipus  l^yrannus,  the  stage  is  filled  from  the  very  first,  and 
presents  a  standing  group  which  could  not  well  have  been 
assembled  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  spectators.  It  must, 
besides,  be  remembered,  that  it  was  only  tlie  comparatively 
small  proscenium,  and  not  the  logeuni,  whicli  was  covered  by 
the  curtain  wliich  disappeared  througli  a  narrow  opening 
between  two  of  tlie  boards  of  the  flooring,  being  wound  up  on 
a  roller  beneath  the  stage. 

The  entrances  of  the  chorus  were  beneath  in  the  orchestra, 
in  which  it  generally  remained,  and  in  which  also  it  performed 
its  solemn  dance,  moving  backwards  and  forwards  during  the 
choral  songs.  In  the  front  of  the  orchestra,  opposite  to  the 
middle  of  the  scene,  there  was  an  elevation  with  steps, 
resembling  an  altar,  jis  high  as  the  stage,  which  was  called 
the  lliymefe.  This  was  the  station  of  the  chorus  when  it  did 
not  sing,  but  merely  looked  on  as  an  interested  spectator  of 
the  action.  At  such  times  the  choragus,  or  leader  of  the 
chorus,  took  his  station  on  the  top  of  the  thymele,  to  see  what 
*vas  passing  on  the  stage,  and  to  converse  with  the  characters 
there  present.  For  though  the  choral  song  was  common  to 
the  whole,  yet  when  it  took  part  in  the  dialogue^  one  usually 
tpoke  for  all  the  rest  j  and  hence  we  may  account  for  the 
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shifting  from  tliou  to  i/e  in  addressing  them.  Tbe  thymele 
was  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  building ;  all  the  mea- 
surements were  made  from  it,  and  the  semicircle  of  the 
amphitheatre  was  described  round  it  as  the  centre.  It  was, 
therefore,  an  excellent  contrivance  to  place  the  chorus,  who 
were  the  ideal  representatives  of  the  spectators,  in  the  very 
spot  where  all  the  radii  converged. 

The  tragical  imitation  of  the  ancients  was  altogether  ideal^. 
and  rhythmical ;  and  in  forming  a  judgment  of  it,  we  must  ) 
always  keep  this  in  view.     It  was  ideal,  in  so  far  as  it  aimed  | 
at  the  highest  grace  and  dignity;  and  rhythmical,  insomuch  as 
the  gestures  and  inflections  of  voice  were  more  solemnly  mea-  1 
sured  than  in  real  life.    As  the  statuary  of  the  Greeks,  setting  | 
out,  with  almost  scientific  strictness,  with  tbe  most  general  I 
conception,  sought  to  embody  it  again  in  various  general  \ 
chardctei*s  which  were  gradually  invested  with  the  charms  of  ' 
life,  so  that  the  individual  was  the  last  thing  to  which  they 
descended ;  in  like  manner  in  the  mimetic  art,Q^ey  be^an 
with  the   ideal  (the  delineation  of   persons  with  heroical 
grandeur,  morethan  human  dignity,  and  ideal  beauty),  then 
passed  to  character,  and  made  passion  the  last  of  all ;  which, 
in  the  collision  with  the  requisitions  of  either  of  the  others, 
was  forced  to  give  way.     Fidelity  of  representation  was  less 
th^ir  object  than  beauty ;  with  "us^it  i^'exactly  tKe  revtffSe. 
(Sn  thts'  j^nciple;  thenrse'of  masks,  which  appears  astonishing 
to  us,  was  not  only  justifiable,  but  absolutely  essential ;  far 
from  considering  them  as  a  makeshift,  the  Greeks  would  cer- 
tainly, and  with  justice  too,  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  make- 
shift to  be  obliged  to  allow  a  player  with  vulgar,  ignoble, 
or  strongly  marked  features,  to  represent  an  Apollo  or  a 
Hercules ;  nay,  rather  they  would  have  deemed  it  downright 
profanation.     How  little  is    it  in  the  power  of  the  most 
finished  actor  to  change  the  character  of  his  features  1     How 
prejudicial  must  this  be  to  the  expression  of  passion,  as  all 
passion  is  tinged  more  or  less  strongly  by  the  character.   Nor 
is  there  any  need  to  have  recourse  to  the  conjecture  that  they 
changed  the  masks  in  the  difierent  scenes,  for  the  purpose  of 
cxliibiting  a  greater  degree  of  jov  or  sorrow.     I  call  it  conjec- 
ture, though  Barthelemy,  in  his  Anacharais,  considers  it  a 
:K^ttled  point.     He  cites  no  authorities,  and  I  do  not  recollect 
any.    For  the  expedient  would  by  no  means  have  been  sufil- 
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ciciit,  aft  tlie  passions  often  cbaiigc  in  the  same  sccnCj  ami  tliiti 
lias  reduced  modern  critics  to  suppoeo,  tbat  tlie  masks  ex- 
hibited different  appearances  on  tbe  two  sides;  and  that  now 
Ibis,  now  that  side  was  turned  towards  the  spectators^  accord* 
iiig  to  circuin8t:inccs»  Voltaire,  in  his  Eisaaj  on  the  Tragedy 
of  the  Aneient.'s  and  Moderns,  prefixed  to  SaniramiM,  h^s 
aetujilly  gunc  tliis  length.  Amidst  a  multitude  of  supposed 
improprieties  which  he  heaps  together  to  confound  the  admirers 
of  ancient  tragedy,  he  urges  the  folio vv^ing:  Aitame  nation 
(that  is  to  say^  excepting  the  Greeks)  ne  fait  paraHre  srs 
acicuj'8  sur  des  espdces  ctechasseSf  le  visage  convert  (fmi  viasqiie^ 
qui  exprime  la  douknr  d'un  c6td  et  la  jnie  de  Vautrc,  After 
a  conscientious  inquiry  into  the  authorities  for  an  aissertion  so 
very  improbahle,  and  yet  so  boldly  made,  1  eim  only  find  one 
passage  in  Qujnctilian,  lib,  xi.  cap*  3,  and  an  allusiou  uf  Pla- 
tonius  still  more  vague.  {Vide  Avidoph.  ed,  Kmter.  proleffom, 
p.  X.)  Both  passages  refer  only  to  the  new  comedy,  and  only 
amount  to  this,  that  in  some  characters  the  eyebrows  were 
dissimilar.  As  to  the  intention  of  this,  I  shall  say  u.  word  or 
two  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  consider  the  new  Greek  comedy. 
VoltairCj  however,  is  without  excuse,  as  thti  mention  of  the 
cothurnus  leaves  no  doubt  that  lie  alluded  to  tragic  masks. 
But  1u3  error  had  probably  no  such  learned  origin.  In  most 
cases,  it  would  be  a  fruitless  task  to  trace  tlie  source  of  his 
mistakes.  The  whole  description  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  cothurnus  in  particular,  is  worthy  of  tbe 
man  whose  knowledge  of  antiquity  was  such,  that  in  his 
Ej<say  on  Tragedy,  preiixed  to  B^^dus^  he  boasts  of  liaving 
intrt»duced  the  Roman  Senate  on  tbe  stage  in  rtd  mantles. 
No  ]  the  countenance  remained  from  beginning  to  end  the 
very  samcj  as  we  may  sec  from  the  ancient  masks  cut  out  in 
itone.  For  the  expression  of  passion,  the  glances  of  the  eye, 
the  motion  of  the  arras  and  bands,  the  attitudes,  and,  lastly, 
tbe  tones  of  the  voice,  remained  there.  We  complain  of  tbe 
loss  of  the  pi  ay  of  the  features,  without  rcJIecting,  that  at 
such  a  great  distance,  its  effect  would  have  been  altogether 
lost. 

We  arc  not  now  inquiring  whether,  without  tbe  use  of 
masksi,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  attain  a  higher  degree  of 
separate  excellence  in  the  mimetic  art.  This  we  would  xBvy 
willingly  allow.     Cicero,  it  la  true,  speaks  of  tbe  eicpn^sion, 
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the  softness,  and  delicacy  of  the  acting  of  Roscius,  in  the 
same  tenns  that  a  modern  critic  would  apply  to  Garrick  or 
Schroder.     But  I  will  not  lay  any  stress  on  the  acting  of  this 
celebrated  player,  the  excellence  of  which  has  become  pro- 
verbial, because  it  appears  from  a  passage  in  Cicero  that  he 
frequently  played  without  a  mask,  and  that  this  was  preferred 
by  his  coutemporaries.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  this  was  ever 
the  case  among  the  Greeks.     But  the  same  writer  relates,  that"^ 
Qictors  in  general,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  the  most  perfect  I 
purity  and  flexibility  of  voice  (and  not  merely  the  musical  / 
voice,  otherwise  the  example  would  not  have  been  applicable  ) 
to  the  orator),  submitted  to  such  a  course  of  uninterrupted  | 
exercises,  as  our  modern  players,  even  the  French,  who  of  all  } 
follow  the  strictest  training,  would  consider  a  most  intolerable  . 
oppressionTI   For  the  display  of  dexterity  in  the  mimetic  art,  \ 
without  the  accompaniment  of  words,  was  carried   by  the 
ancients  in   tlieir  pantomimes,   to  a    degree  of   perfection 
quite  unknown  to  the  moderns.     Iti  tragedy,  however,  the 
jrresLt  object  in  the  art  was  the  due  subordination  of  every 
element ;  the  whole  was  to  appear  animated  by  one  and  the 
same  spirit,  and  hence,  not  merely  the  poetry,  but  the  musical 
accompaniment,  the  scenical  deooration,  and  training  of  the 
:ictors,  all  issued  from  the  poet.     The  player  was  a  mere  in- 
strument in  his  hands,  and  his  merit  consisted  in  the  accuracy 
with  which  he  filled  his  part,  and  by  no  means  in  arbitrary 
bravura,  or  ostentatious  display  of  his  own  skill. 

As  from  the  nature  of  their  writing  materials,  they  had  not 
a  facility  of  making  many  copies,  the  parts  were  learnt  from 
the  repeated  recitation  of  the  poet,  and  the  chorus  was  exer- 
cised in  the  same  manner.  This  was  called  teaching  a  play. 
As  the  poet  was  also  a  musician,  and  for  the  most  part  a 
player  likewise,  this  must  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
perfection  of  the  pcrfonnance. 

We  may  safely  allow  that  the  task  of  the  modern  player, 
who  must  change  his  person  without  concealing  it,  is  much 
more  difficult ;  but  this  difficulty  afibrds  no  just  criterion  for 
deciding  which  of  the  two  the  preference  must  be  awarded, 
as  a  skilful  representation  of  the  noble  and  the  beautiful. 

As  the  features  of  the  player  acquired  a  more  decided  ex- 
pression from  the  mask^  as  his  voice  waa  stren^hened  by 3^ 
contrivance  attachecTto  the  mask,  so  the  cothurnus,  consist: ug 
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of  several  soles  of  conaiderable  tliickness,  us  may  be  seen  in 
the  ancient  statues  of  Melpomene,  raised  Ins  figure  consider- 
ably above  tlie  usual  standard.  Tlie  fein^ile  jmrts  were  .1I30 
played  liy  men,  as  the  voice  and  ^^eneral  carriage  of  women 
would  liave  been  inadequate  to  tbe  eneii^^y  of  tra^'ie  lieroines. 
Tbe  forms  of  the  masks  ',  and  tbe  whole  appearance  of  tlie 
tragic  %ures,  we  may  eatiily  suppose,  were  JsnHieiently  beau- 
tiful and  dignified.  Wo  sliould  do  well  to  have  tbe  ancient 
sculpture  always  present  to  our  minds;  and  the  most  accurate 
co?xeeption,  perhaps,  that  we  can  poss^ibly  have,  ]s  lo  in)agine 
them  so  many  statues  in  the  grand  style  endowed  with  life 
and  motion,  put,  as  in  sculpture,  they  were  fond  of  dispens- 
ing as  much  as  possible  with  dress,  for  tbe  sake  of  exhibiting 
tbe  more  essential  beauty  of  tbe  figure  ;  on  the  stage  they 
would  endeavour,  from  an  opposite  principle,  to  clothe  as 
much  iiM  tbey  coidd  well  do,  both  from  a  regard  to  decency, 
and  because  the  actual  forms  of  the  body  would  not  corres- 

*  We  have  obtained  a  kricwkdge  of  them  from  the  imitatjons  in  ^tone 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  They  display  hoth  beauty  and  variety.  That 
great  variety  must  have  t^ilcen  place  in  the  tragical  department  (in  the  comic 
we  can  have  no  douht  about  the  matter)  is  evident  from  the  rinh  store  ol 
technical  expressions  in  the  Greek  language ^  for  every  gradation  of  the  agie, 
and  character  of  masks.  See  the  Onomasticon  of  Jul,  Pollux.  In  the 
marble  masks,  however,  we  can  neither  see  the  thinne^is  of  the  mass  from 
which  the  real  mask^  were  executedj  the  more  dehcate  colouring,  nor  the 
eiquiaitc  mechanism  of  the  fittings.  The  abundance  of  excellent  work* 
mea  possessed  by  Athens,  in  everything  which  had  a  reference  to  tbe 
plastic  arts,  will  warrant  the  conjecture  that  they  were  in  tlm  respect  in- 
imitable. Those  who  have  seen  the  maiiks  of  wax  in  the  grand  5tyle,  wbicb 
in  some  degree  contain  the  whole  head,  lately  contrived  at  the  Roman  car- 
nival, may  form  to  themselves  a  pretty  good  idea  of  tbe  theatrical  masks  of 
the  ancieiiB*  They  imitate  life^  even  to  its  movements,  in  a  most  masterly 
manncrf  and  at  snch  a  distance  as  that  from  which  the  ancient  players  were 
teeu,  the  deception  is  moat  perfett.  They  always  contau>  the  white  of  the 
eye,  as  we  see  it  tn  the  ancient  masl-iS,  and  the  person  covered  sees  merely 
through  the  aperture  left  for  the  iris.  The  andents  must  sometimes  have 
gone  still  farther,  and  contnved  also  an  iris  for  the  masks,  according  to 
the  anecdote  of  the  singer  Thamyris,  who,  in  a  piece  which  was  probably 
of  Sophocles,  made  bis  appcjwancc  with  a  black  eye*  Even  accidental 
circumstances  were  imitated ;  for  iustaiice,  the  cheeks  of  Tyro,  streaming 
blood  from  the  cruel  conduct  of  his  stepmother.  The  head  from  the  mask 
must  no  doubt  have  appeared  somewhat  large  for  the  rest  of  the  figure ; 
but  this  disf  roportion,  in  tragedy  at  least j  would  not  be  perceived  from 
tlie  elevatioii  if  the  cothurnus* 
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/  pond  suflici^tly  with  tliQ  benut^  of  the  qountenai.ce«l[  Th^v 
\  woul4  also  exhibit  their  .divinities,  which,  i^  sculpture  >ye 
always  observe  either  entirely  waked,  or  onijrjialf  covered^  in 
a  complete  dress.  They  had  recourse  to  a  number  of  means 
for  giving  a  suitable  strength^  to  the  forms  of  the  limbs, 
and  thus  restoring  proportion  to  the  increased  height  of  tlie 
player. 

The  great  breadth  of  the  theatre  in  proportion  to  its  depth 
must  have  given  to  the  grouping  of  the  figures  the  simple  and 
distinct  order  of  the  bas-relief.  We  moderns  prefer  on  the 
stage,  as  elsewhere,  groups  of  a  picturesque  description,  with 
figures  more  closely  crowded  together,  and  partly  concealing 
one  another,  and  partly  retiring  into  the  distance;  but  the 
ancients  were  so  little  fond  of  foreshortening,  that  even  in  their 
painting  they  generally  avoided  it.  Their  movement  kept  time 
with  the  rhythmus  of  the  declamation,  and  in  this  accom- 
paniment the  utmost  grace  and  beauty  were  aimed  at.  The 
poetical  conception  required  a  certain  degree  of  repose  in  the 
action,  and  the  keeping  together  certain  masses,  so  as  to  ex- 
hibit a  succession  of  statuesque  situations,  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  player  remained  for  some  time  motionless  in 
one  attitude.  But  we  are  not  to  suppose  from  this,  that  the 
Greeks  were  contented  with  a  cold  and  feeble  representation 
of  the  passions.  How  could  we  reconcile  such  a  supposition 
with  the  fact,  that  whole  lines  of  their  tragedies  are  fre- 
quently dedicated  to  inarticulate  exclamations  of  pain,  with 
which  we  have  nothing  to  correspond  in  any  of  our  modern 
languages? 

It  has  been  often  conjectured  that  the  deliverv  of  their 
dialogue  resembletl  the  modem  recitative.  For  such  a  conjec- 
ture there  is  no  other  foundation  than  the  fact  that  the  Greek, 
like  almost  all  southern  languages,  was  pronounced  with  a 
greater  musical  inflexion  than  ours  of  the  North.  In  other 
respects  their  tragic  declamation  must,  I  conceive,  have  been 
altogether  unlike  recitative,  being  both  much  more  measured, 
and  also  far  removed  from  its  studied  and  artificial  modu- 
lation. ^ 

So,  again,  the  ancient  tragedy,  because  it  was  accompanied  ( 
with  music  and  dancing*,  has  also  been  frequently  compared  ; 

*  Even  Barthdemy  fall*  into  this  error  in  a  note  to  the  70th  Chaij^lv 
•f  Anaeharsis, 
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wi til  tlio  (ipera.  But  this  comparison  betrays  an  utter  ignorance 
of  the  spirit  of  classical  antiquity.  Their  <laucing  and  miisto 
liiul  nothing  but  the  name  in  common  with  ours.  lu  tragedy 
the  primary  object  was  the  poetry,  and  every thiug  else  wn^i 
strictTy  and  truly  subordinate  to  it.  But  in  tlio  opera  th<? 
poetry  is  merely  an  accessory,  the  means  of  eounectiTig  the 
diiferonfc  parts  together;  uud  it  is  almost  lost  amidst  its  many 
and  nioro  favoured  accompaniments.  The  best  prescription 
for  the  composition  of  an  opera  is,  take  a  rapid  poetical  sketch 
and  then  till  up  and  colour  the  ontliues  by  the  other  arts. 
This  anarchy  of  the  arts,  where  music^  danciug^  aud  decor- 
ation ure  jfeekiug  to  outvie  each  other  by  the  profuse  display 
of  then*  most  dazzling  charms,  conatitutes  the  very  essence  of 
the  opera.  What  sort  of  opera-music  would  it  be^  whicli 
shouhl  set  the  words  to  a  mere  rhythmical  accompaniment  of 
the  aiuiplest  modulations  1  The  fanfaistic  magic  of  the  opera 
consists  altogether  in  the  revelry  of  emulation  between  the 
dHlcrent  meanfe,  and  in  the  medley  of  their  profusion*  Tliis 
charm  would  at  once  be  ties  troy  cd  by  any  approve  in  lat  ion  to 
I  he  severity  of  the  ancient  taste  iu  any  one  point,  even  in  that 
(if  the  costume;  for  the  contrast  w^ould  render  the  variety  in 
all  the  other  departments  even  the  more  insupportable.  Gay, 
tinselled,  spangled  draperies  suit  besi  to  the  opera;  ami  hence 
nmny  tliiugs  which  have  been  censured  sl»  unnatural,  such  as 
c.vhihtting  heroes  warbling  and  trilling  in  the  excess  of  de- 
s|iuiidcucyj  are  perfectly  justifiable.  This  fairy  world  is  not 
J  peopled  by  real  men,  but  by  a  singular  kind  of  singing  crea- 
tures. Neither  is  it  any  disadvantage  that  the  opera  is 
brought  before  us  in  a  language  which  ^ve  do  not  generally 
understand;  the  words  are  altogether  lost  in  the  music,  and 
the  language  which  is  most  harmonious  and  musical,  and 
contains  the  greatest  number  of  open  vowels  for  the  airs,  and 
ilistinct  accents  for  rccitixtive,  is  therefore  the  best,  ft  would 
be  as  incongruous  to  attempt  to  give  to  the  opera  the  simjdicity 
of  the  Grecian  Tragedy,  as  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  comparing 
them  together. 

In  the  syllabic  composition,  which  then  at  least  prevailed 
universally  in  Grecian  music,  the  solemn  choral  song,  of 
which  wc  may  form  to  ourselves  some  idea  from  our  artless 
national  airs,  and  more  e3{iecially  from  our  church-tune?,  baa 
110  other  intstrumentsd    accompaniment   than  a  single   flute. 
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which  was  such  as  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  impair  the 
distinctness  of  the  words.  Otherwise  it  must  have  increased 
the  difficulty  of  the  choruses  and  lyrical  sougs^  which,  in  gene- 
ral, are  the  part  which  we  find  it  the  hardest  to  understand  of 
the  ancient  tragedy,  and  as  it  must  also  have  been  for  con- 
temporary auditors.  They  abound  in  the  most  involved  con- 
structions, the  most  unusual  expressions,  and  the  boldest 
images  and  recondite  allusions.  Why  then  should  the  poets 
have  lavished  such  labour  and  art  upon  them,  if  it  were  all  to  be 
lost  in  the  delivery)  Such  a  display  of  ornament  without  an 
object  would  have  been  very  unlike  Grecian  ways  of  thinking. 
In  the  syllabic  measures  of  their  tragedies,  there  generally 
prevails  a  highlv  finished  regularity,  but  by  no  means  a  stiff 
symmetrical  uniiormi^.  Besides  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
lyrical  strophes,  whicn  the  poet  invented  for  each  occasion, 
they  have  also  a  measure  to  suit  the  transition  in  the  tone  of 
mind  from  the  dialogue  to  the  lyric,  the  anapest ;  and  two  for 
the  dialogue  itself,  one  of  which,  by  far  the  most  usual,  the 
iambic  trimeter,  denoted  the  regular  progress  of  the  action, 
and  the  other^  tiie  trochaic  tetrameter,  was  expressive  of  the 
impetuousness  of  passion.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  into  the 
depths  of  metrical  science,  were  we  to  venture  at  present  on 
a  more  minute  account  of  the  structure  and  significance  of 
these  measures.  I  merely  wished  to  make  this  remark,  as  so 
much  has  been  said  of  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  tragedy, 
which,  no  doubt,  exists  in  the  general  plan,  at  least  in  the 
two  oldest  poets ;  whereas  in  the  execution  and  details  the 
richest  variety  of  poetical  ornament  is  employed.  Of  course 
it  must  be  evident  that  the  utmost  accuracy  in  the  delivery 
of  the  diff€£.ent  modes  of  versification  was  expected  from  the 
player,  as^e  delicacy  of  the  Grecian  ear  would  not  exevm^) 
even  in  an  orator,  the  false  quantity  of  a  single  syllable.  / 
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LECTURE  V, 

Essence  of  the  Greek  Tragedies— Ideality  of  the  Represeutation— Idea  ol 
Fate— Source  of  the  Pleasure  derived  from  Tragical  Representations- 
Import  of  the  Chorus— The  materials  of  Greek  Tragedy  derived  from 
Mythology — Comparison  with  the  Plastic  Arts. 

We  come  now  to  the  essence  of  Greek  tragedy.  That  in 
conception  it  was  ideal,  is  universally  allowed;  this,  however, 
must  not  be  understood  as  implying  that  all  its  characters 
were  depicted  as  morally  perfect.  In  such  a  case  what 
room  could  here  be  for  that  contrast  and  collision  which  the 
very  plot  of  a  drama  requires? — They  have  their  weaknesses, 
errors,  and  even  crimes,  but  the  manners  are  always  elevated 
above  realitv,  and  every  person  is  invested  with  as  high  a 
portion  of  oignity  as  was  compatible  with  his  part  in  the 
action.  But  thid  is  not  all.  The  ideality  of  the  represen- 
tation chiefly  consisted  in  the  elevation  of  every  thing  in  it 
to  a  higher  sphere.  Tragic  poetry  wished  -to  separate  the 
image  of  humanity  which  it  presented  to  us,  from  the  level  of 
nature  to  which  man  is  in  reality  chained  down,  like  a  slave 
of  the  soil.  How  was  this  to  be  accomplished?  By  exhibit- 
ing to  us  an  image  hovering  in  the  air?  But  this  would  have 
been  incompatible  with  the  law  of  gravitation  and  with  the 
earthly  materials  of  which  our  bodies  are  framed.  Frequently, 
what  is  praised  in  art  as  ideal  is  really  nothing  more.  But 
this  would  give  us  nothing  more  than  airy  evanescent  shadows 
incapable  of  making  any  durable  impression  on  the  mind. 
The  Greeks,  however,  in  their  artistic  creations,  succeeded 
most  i»erfectly,  in  combining  the  ideal  with  the  real,  or,  to 
drop  school  terms,  an  elevation  more  than  human  with  all  the 
Iruth  of  life,  and  in  investing  the  manifestation  of  an  idea 
with  energetic  corporeity.  They  did  not  allow  their  figures 
to  flit  about  without  consistency  in  empty  space,  but  they 
fixed  the  statue  of  humanity  on  the  eternal  and  immovable 
basis  of  moral  liberty;  and  that  it  might  stand  there  uu- 
shaken,  formed  it  of  stone  or  brass,  or  some  more  massiva 
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mbstaBce  than  tlie  bodies  of  living  men^  making  an  impression 
by  its  Teiy  weighty  and  from  its  very  elevation  and  magnifi« 
cence  only  tbe  more  completely  snbject  to  the  laws  of  gravity. 

Inward  liberty  and  external  necessity  are  the  two  poles  oi 
the  tragic  world.  It  is  only  by  contrast  with  its  opposite 
that  each  of  these  ideas  is  brought  into  full  manifestation. 
As  the  feeling  of  an  internal  power  of  self-determination 
elevates  the  man  a.bove  the  unlimited  dominion  of  impulse 
and  the  instincts  of  nature;  in  a  word,  absolves  him  from 
nature's  guardianship,  so  the  necessity,  which  alongside  of 
her  he  must  recognize,  is  no  mere  natural  necessity,  but  one 
lying  beyond  the  world  of  sense  in  the  abyss  of  mfinitude ; 
consequently  it  exhibits  itself  as  the  unfathomable  power  of 
Destiny.  Hence  this  power  extends  also  to  the  world  of 
gods :  for  the  Grecian  gods  are  mere  powers  of  nature ;  and 
although  immeasurably  higher  than  mortal  man,  yet,  com- 
pared with  infinitude,  they  are  on  an  equal  footing  with  himself. 
In  Homer  and  in  the  tragedians,  the  gods  are  introduced  in  a 
manner  altogether  different.  In  the  former  their  appearance 
is  arbitrary  and  accidental,  and  communicate  to  the  epic 
poem  no  higher  interest  than  the  charm  of  the  wonderful. 
But  in  Tragedy  the  gods  either  come  forward  as  the  servants 
of  destiny,  and  mediate  executors  of  its  decrees;  or  else 
approve  themselves  godlike  only  by  asserting  their  liberty  of 
action,  and  entering  upon  the  same  struggles  with  laie  which 
man  himself  has  to  encounter. 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  tragical  in  the  sense  of  the 
.incients.  We  are  accustomed  to  give  to  all  terrible  or  sor- 
rowful events  the  appellation  of  tragic,  and  it  is  certain  that 
snch  events  are  selected  in  preference  by  Tragedy,  though  9 
melancholy  conclusion  is  by  no  means  indispensably  neces- 
sary; and  several  ancient  tragedies,  viz.,  the  Eumenides^  Phi- 
loctetes,  and  in  some  degree  also  the  (Ediptis  Cohneus,  without 
mentioning  many  of  the  pieces  of  Euripides,  have  a  happy 
and  cheerful  termination. 

But  why  does  Tragedy  select  subjects  so  awfully  repugnant 
to  the  wishes  and  the  wants  of  our  sensuous  nature  ?  This 
question  has  often  been  asked,  and  seldom  satisfactorily  an- 
swered. Some  have  said  that  the  pleasure  of  such  represen- 
tations arises  from  the  comparison  we  make  between  the 
calmness  and   tranquillity  of  our  own  situation,  and  the 
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Rtarms  Eiiid  perplexities  to  wKicli  the  victims  ai  pnsslon  aro 
exposed.  But  wlien  we  take  a  warm  intetiefit  in  tlic  peraona 
of  a  tragedy,  we  cease  to  ihink  of  ourselves;  and  wlien  this 
U  not  the  case,  it  is  the  beat  ot  all  proofs  that  we  take  but  a 
feeble  interest  in  tlie  exliibited  story,  and  that  the  tragedy 
has  failed  in  its  effect.  Others  again  have  had  recourse  to  a 
supposed  fcfjHag  for  nM>ral  improvement,  which  is  ^^ratificd  by 
the  view  of  poetical  justice  in  tlio  reward  of  the  good  and  the 
punisbmcTit  of  the  wicked*  But  he  for  whom  the  nspoct 
of  such  ilreadful  examples  could  really  be  wholesome,  must 
be  conscious  of  a  base  feeling  of  depression,  very  far  removed 
from  geimine  morality,  and  would  experience  humiliation 
rather  than  elevation  of  mind.  Besides,  poetical  justice  is  by 
no  meanri  indispensable  to  a  good  tragedy;  it  may  end  witli 
the  suffering  of  the  just  and  the  tnumpli  of  the  wicked^  if 
only  the  balance  be  preserved  in  the  spectator's  own  con- 
iciousDess  by  the  prospect  of  futurity.  Little  does  it  men<l 
flie  matter  to  say  with  Aristotloj  tliat  the  object  of  tragedy 
is  to  pnrily  the  passions  by  pity  and  terror.  In  the  first 
place  commentjitors  have  never  been  able  to  agree  as  to  the 
meaning  of  this  proposition,  and  have  had  recourse  to  the 
njost  forced  explanations  of  it.  Look,  for  instance,  into  the 
Dramaiuvgie  of  Leasing.  I^cssing  gives  a  now  explanation 
of  his  own,  and  fancies  he  has  found  in  Aristotle  a  poetical 
Euclid.  But  mathematical  demonstrations  are  liable  to  no 
misconception^  and  geometrical  evidence  may  well  be  sup- 
posed inapplicable  to  the  theory  of  the  fine  arts.  Supposing, 
however,  that  trngedy  does  operate  this  moral  cure  in  us,  still 
ttho  does  so  by  the  piunful  feelings  of  terror  and  compassion: 
and  it  remains  to  be  proved  how  it  is  that  we  take  a  pleasure 
in  subjecting  ourselves  to  such  an  operation. 

Others  have  been  plcftsed  to  say  that  we  are  attracted  to 
theatrical  representations  from  the  want  of  some  violent  agi- 
tation to  rouse  us  out  of  the  torpor  of  our  e very-day  Hfo. 
Such  a  craving  does  exist ;  1  liave  already  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  this  want,  when  speaking  of  the  attractions  of 
the  drama;  but  to  it  wc  nm^^t  etpinlly  attribute  the  %hls  of 
wild  beasts  an*ong  the  Romans,  nay,  even  the  combats  of 
the  gladiators.  But  must  we,  less  indurated,  and  more  in- 
clined to  tender  feelings,  require  demi-gods  and  heroes  to 
descend,  like  m  many  desperate  gladiators,  into  the  bloodj 
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arena  of  tbo  tragic  stage,  in  order  to  agitate  our  nerves  by 
the  spectacle  of  their  sufferings?  No:  it  is  not  the  sight  of 
suffering  which  constitutes  the  charm  of  a  tragedy,  or  even  of 
the  games  of  the  circus,  or  of  the  fight  of  wild  beasts.  In 
the  latter  we  see  a  display  of  activity,  strength,  and  courage ; 
splendid  qualities  these,  and  related  to  the  mental  and  moral 
powers  of  man.  The  satisfaction,  therefore,  which  we  derive^ 
from  the  representation,  in  a  good  tragedy,  of  powerful  situ- 
ations and  overwhelming  sorrows,  must  be  ascribed  either 
to  the  feeling  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  excited  in  us 
oy  such  grand  instances  of  it  as  are  therein  displayed,  or  to  the 
trace  of  a  higher  order  of  things,  impressed  on  the  apparently 
irregular  course  of  events,  and  mysteriously  revealed  in  them ; 
or  perhaps  to  both  these  causes  conjointly.  ' 

The  true  reason,  therefore,  why  tragedy  need  not  shun  ev^ii^ 
the  harshest  subject  is,  that  a  spintual  and  invisible  power  can 
only  be  measured  by  the  opposition  which  it  encounters  from 
some  external  force  capable  of  being  appreciated  by  the  senses. 
The  moral  freedom  of  man,  therefore,  can  only  be  displayed 
in  a  conflict  with  his  sensuous  impulses:  so  long  as  no  higher 
call  summons  it  to  action,  it  is  either  actually  dormant  within 
him,  or  appears  to  slumber,  since  otherwise  it  does  but  me- 
chanically fulfil  its  part  as  a  mere  power  of  nature.  It  is 
only  amidst  difficulties  and  struggles  that  the  moral  part  of 
man*s  nature  avouches  itself.  If,  therefore,  we  must  explain 
the  distinctive  aim  of  tragedy  by  way  of  theory,  we  would 
give  it  thus:  that  to  establish  the  claims  of  the  mind  to  a 
divine  origin,  its  earthly  existence  must  be  disregarde<l  as- 
vain  and  insignificant,  all  sorrows  endured  and  all  difiicultics 
overcome.  "^ 

With  respect  to  everything  connected  with  this  point,  I 
refer  my  hearers  to  the  Section  on  the  Sublime  in  Kaut's 
Criticimi  of  the  Judgment  {Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft),  to  tho 
complete  perfection  of  which  nothing  is  wanting  but  a  more 
definite  iaea  of  tho  tra^dy  of  the  ancients,  with  which  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  well  acquainted. 

I  come  now  to  another  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  the 
tragedy  of  the  ancients  from  ours,  1  mean  the  Chorus.  We 
miist  consider  it  as  a  personified  reflection  on  the  action 
which  is  going  on ;  the  incorporation  into  the  representation 
itielf  of  the  sentiments  of  the  poetj  as  the  spokesman  of  th« 
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whole  Ijuiimu  race.  Tliis  is  its  general  poetical  charaxiter; 
and  tlmt  is  ail  tliat  licro  concoriia  us,  and  that  character  is  by 
ijo  means  afiected  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Chorus  had  a 
local  origin  in  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  and  that,  moreover,  it 
always  retained  among  the  Greeks  a  peeuliar  national  sig- 
nificution  ;  publicity  being,  as  wo  have  already  said,  according 
to  their  republican  notions,  essential  to  the  completeness  oif 
every  important  transaction.  If  in  tbeir  compositions  they 
reverted  to  the  heroic  ages,  in  which  niunarchical  polity  was 
yet  in  force,  they  nevcrllicless  gave  a  certain  republican  cast 
to  the  families  of  their  heroes,  by  carrying  on  the  action  in 
presence  either  of  the  elders  of  the  people,  or  of  other  persons 
svho  represented  some  correspondent  rank  or  position  in  the 
social  body.  This  publicity  <loes  not,  it  is  true,  (|uite  c»rre- 
^pond  with  Homers  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  heroic  figc; 
but  both  costume  and  mythology  were  handled  by  dramatic 
poetry  with  the  same  spirit  of  independence  and  conscious 
liberty. 

These  thoughts^  thenj  and  these  modes  of  feeling  led  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Chorusi  which,  in  order  not  to  interfere 
with  the  appearance^'or'reality  wliich  the  whole  ought  to 
possess,  must  adjust  itself  to  the  ever-varying  requisitions  of 
the  exhibiteil  stones.  Whatever  it  miglit  be  and  do  in  each 
particular  piecOj/lf  represented  in  general,  first  the  common 
mind  of  the  nation,  and  then  the  general  ayinpathy  of  all 
mankincLj  In  a  word,  the  Chorus  is  the  ideal  spectator.  It 
mitigates  the  impression  of  a  hen rt- rending  or  moving  story, 
while  it  conveys  to  tlie  actual  spectator  a  lyrical  and  musical.. 
expression  of  his  own  emotions,  and  elevates  him  to  the! 
region  of  contemplation. 

Modern  critics  have  never  known  what  to  nmke  of  the 
Chorus ;  and  this  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  as  Arlstotl^J 
affords  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  matter.  Its  office  ia^ 
l)etter  painted  by  Horace,  who  ascribes  to  it  a  general  expres- 
sion of  moral  sympathy^  exhortation,  instruction,  and  warn- 
ing. But  the  critics  in  question  have  either  believed  that  its 
chief  object  was  to  prevent  the  stage  from  ever  being  alto- 
gether empty,  whereas  in  truth  the  stage  was  not  at  all  the 
proper  place  for  the  Chorus ;  or  else  they  have  censured  it  as 
a  superfluous  and  cumbersome  appendage,  expressing  their 
Mtooishment  at  the  alleged  absurdity  of  carrying  on  secret 
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transactloDs  in  the  presence  of  assembled  multitudes.  TLev 
have  also  considered  it  as  the  principal  reason  with  the  GrecK 
tragedians  for  the  strict  observance  of  the  unity  of  place,  as 
it  could  not  be  changed  without  the  removal  of  the  Chorus; 
•an  act,  which  could  not  have  been  done  without  some  avail- 
able pretext.  Or  lastly,  they  have  believed  that  the  Chorus 
owed  its  continuance  from  the  first  origin  of  Tragedy  merely 
to  accident;  and  as  it  is  plain  that  in  Euripides,  the  last  oi 
the  three  great  tragic  poets,  the  choral  songs  have  frequently 
little  or  no  connexion  with  the  fable,  and  are  nothing  better 
than  a  mere  episodical  ornament,  they  therefore  conclude 
that  the  Greeks  had  only  to  take  one  more  step  in  the  pro- 
gress of  dramatic  art,  to  explode  the  Chorus  altogether.  To 
refute  these  superficial  conjectures,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
observe  that  Sophocles  wrote  a  Treatise  on  the  Chorus,  in 
prose,  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  some  other  poets;  and 
that,  far  from  following  blindly  the  practice  which  he  found 
established,  like  an  intelligent  artist  he  was  able  to  assign 
reasons  for  his  own  doings. 

Modern  poets  of  the  first  rank  have  often,  since  the  revi\'al 
of  the  study  of  the  ancients,  attempted  to  introduce  the  Chorus 
in  their  own  pieces,  for  the  most  part  without  a  correct,  and 
always  without  a  vivid  idea  of  its  real  import.  They  seem 
to  have  forgotten  that  we  have  neither  suitable  singing  or 
dancing,  nor,  as  our  theatres  are  constructed,  any  convenient 
place  for  it.  On  these  accounts  it  is  hardly  likely  to  become 
naturalized  with  us. 

The  Greek  tragedy,  in  its  pure  and  unaltered  state,  will 
always  for  our  theatres  remain  an  exotic  plant,  which  we  can 
hardly  hope  to  cultivate  with  any  success,  even  in  the  hot-house 
of  leamea  art  and  criticism.  The  Grecian  mythology,  which 
f4irnishes  the  materials  of  ancient  tragedy,  is  as  foreign  to 
the  minds  and  imaginations  of  most  of  the  spectators,  as  its 
form  and  manner  of  representation.  But  to  endeavour  to 
force  into  that  form  materials  of  a  wholly  difierent  nature, 
an  historical  one,  for  example,  to  assume  that  form,  must 
always  be  a  most  unprofitable  and  hopeless  attempt. 

I  have  called  mythology  the  chief  materials  of  tragedy. 
We  know,  indeed,  of  two  historical  tragedies  by  Grecian 
authors:  the  Capture  of  Miletus,  of  Phrynichus,  and  the  Per- 
tians,  of  ;^6chylus,  a  piece  which  still  exists ;  but  thiese  siil^ 
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gdar  exceptions  both  belong  to  an  epoch  when  the  art  had 
not  attained  its  full  maturity,  and  among  so  many  hundred 
exampleg  of  a  different  description,  only  serve  to  establish 
more  strongly  the  truth  of  the  rule.  The  sontenese  passed  by 
the  Athenians  on  Phrynichus,  in  which  they  condemned  him 
to  a  pecuniary  fine  because  he  had  pain f ally  agitated  them  hy 
representing  on  the  stage  a  contemporary  calamity,  which  with 
due  caution  they  miglilj  perhaps,  have  avoided ;  however  hard 
and  arbitrary  it  may  appear  in  a  judicial  pointof  view,  displays, 
however,  a  correct  feeling  of  the  proprieties  and  limits  of  art. 
Oppressed  by  the  conscionsness  of  the  proximity  and  reality 
of  the  represented  story,  the  mind  cannot  retam  that  repose 
and  self-possession  which  are  necessary  for  the  reception  ol 
pure  tragical  in^pressions.  The  heroic  fables,  on  the  other 
hand,  came  to  view  at  a  certain  remoteness  y  and  surrounded 
with  a  certain  halo  of  the  marvellons.  The  mangel  Ions  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  tliat  it  can,  in  some  measure,  bo  at  once 
believed  and  disbelieved ;  believed  in  so  far  as  it  is  supported 
by  its  connexion  with  other  opinions;  disbelieved  while  wo 
never  take  such  an  immediate  interest  in  it  as  we  do  in  what 
wears  the  hue  of  the  every -day  life  of  our  own  experience. 
The  Grecian  m3rthology  was  a  web  of  national  and  local  tra- 
ditions, held  in  equal  honour  as  a  sequence  of  religion,  and  Jis 
an  introduction  to  history;  everywhere  preserved  in  full 
vitality  among  the  people  by  ceremonies  and  monuments, 
already  elaborated  for  the  requirements  of  art  and  the  higher 
species  of  poetry  by  the  diversified  manner  in  which  it  liaa 
been  handled,  and  by  the  nnmerons  epic  or  merely  mythical 
poets.  The  tragedians  had  only,  therefore,  to  engraft  one 
species  of  poetry  on  another.  Certain  postulates,  and  those 
5n variably  serviceable  to  the  air  of  dignity  and  grandeur,  anrf 
the  removing  of  all  meanness  of  idea,  were  conceded  to  them 
at  the  very  outset.  Everything,  down  to  the  very  errors  and 
weaknesses  of  that  departed  race  of  heroes  ^vho  claimed  their 
descent  from  the  gods,  was  ennobled  by  the  sanctity  of  legend^. 
Those  heroes  were  painted  as  beings  endowed  with  more  than 
human  strength;  but^  so  far  from  possesging  unerring  virtue 
and  wisdom,  they  were  even  depicted  as  under  the  dominion 
#>f  furious  and  unbridled  passions.  It  was  an  age  of  wild 
effervescence;  the  hand  of  social  order  had  not  as  yet  brought 
tlie  soil  of  morality  into  cultivation,  and  it  yielded  at  the 
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t  lime  the  most  beneficent  and  poisonoas  productions,  with 
the  fresh  luxuriant  fulness  of  prolific  nature.  Here  the 
occurrence  of  the  monstrous  and  horrible  did  not  necessarily 
Indicate  that  degradation  and  corruption  out  of  which  alone, 
nnder  the  development  of  law  and  order,  they  could  arise,  and 
which,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  make  them  fill  us  with  sen* 
timents  of  horror  and  aversion.  The  guilty  beings  of  the 
fable  are,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  exempt  from 
human  jurisdiction,  and  amenable  to  a  higher  tribunal  alone. 
Some,  indeed,  have  advanced  the  opinion,  that  the  Greeks,  as^ 
zealous  republicans,  took  a  particular  pleasure  in  witnessing 
the  representation  of  the  outrages  and  consequent  calamities 
of  the  difierent  royal  families,  and  are  almost  disposed  to  con- 
sider the  ancient  tragedy  in  general  as  a  satire  on  monarchical 
gOTemment.  Such  a  party-view,  however,  would  have  dead- 
ened the  sympathy  of  the  audience,  and  consequently  destroyed 
the  effect  which  it  was  the  aim  of  the  tragedy  to  produce. 

Besides,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  royal  families,  whose 
crimes  and  consequent  sufferings  afforded  the  most  abundant 
materials  for  affecting  tragical  pictures,  were  the  Pelopid®  of 
Mycenee,  and  the  LabdacidsB  of  Thebes,  families  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  political  histo^  of  the  Athenians, 
for  whom  the  pieces  were  composed.  TVe  do  not  see  that  the 
Attic  poets  ever  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  ancient  kings  of 
their  country  in  an  odious  light ;  on  the  contrary,  they  always 
hold  up  their  national  hero,  Theseus,  for  public  admiration, 
as  a  model  of  justice  and  moderation,  the  champion  of  the  op- 
pressed, the  first  lawgiver,  and  even  as  the  founder  of  liberty. 
It  was  also  one  of  their  favourite  modes  of  flattering  the  peo- 
ple, to  show  to  them  Athens,  even  in  the  heroic  ages,  as  distin- 
guished above  all  the  other  states  of  Greece,  for  obedience  to 
the  laws,  for  humanity,  and  acknowledgment  of  the  national 
rights  of  the  Hellenes.  That  universal  revolution,  by  which 
the  independent  kingdoms  of  ancient  Greece  were  converted 
into  a  c<»mmunity  of  small  free  states,  had  separated  the 
heroic  age  from  the  age  of  social  cultivation,  by  a  wide  inter- 
val, beyond  which  a  few  fJEimilies  only  attempted  to  trace 
their  genealogy.  This  was  extremely  advantageous  for  the 
ideal  elevation  of  the  characters  of  Greek  tragedy,  as  few 
baman  things  will  admit  of  a  very  close  inspection  without 
betraying  some  imperfections.    To  the  very  different  ve-jitiou^ 
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of  t.^ne  age  in  which  those  heroes  lived,  the  standarcl  of  mere 
civil  iiml  iloniestic  morality  is  not  applicable,  and  to  judge  of 
them  thi?  feeling  must  go  hack  to  the  primary  ingredients  uf 
h'lnmii  nature.  Before  the  existence  of  constitutiong, — when 
as  yet  the  notions  of  law  and  right  were  undeveloped, — the 
■overcigns  were  their  own  lawgivers,  in  a  world  which  ufi  yet 
was  dependent  on  them ;  and  the  fullest  scope  was  thus  given 
to  the  energetic  will,  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  Moreover, 
an  age  of  hereditary  kingdom  naturally  cxliihited  more  strik- 
ing instances  of  sudden  changes  of  fortune  than  the  later 
times  of  political  equality.  It  was  in  this  respect  that  the 
high  rank  of  the  principal  characters  was  eseential,  or  at  least 
favourahle  to  tragic  impresaiveneasj  and  not,  as  some  mo- 
derns have  pretended,  hecause  the  changing  fortunes  of  such 
persons  exercise  a  material  influence  on  the  happiness  t>r 
misery  of  numbers,  and  therefore  they  alone  are  sufficiently 
important  to  interest  us  in  their  behalf;  nor,  again,  because 
internal  elevation  of  sentiment  must  be  clothed  with  external 
dignity,  to  call  forth  our  respect  and  admiration.  The 
Greek  tragedians  paint  the  downfall  of  kingly  houses  without 
any  reference  to  its  eflects  on  the  condition  of  the  people ; 
they  show  us  the  man  in  the  king,  and,  far  from  veiling  their 
heroes  from  our  sight  by  their  purple  mantles^  they  allow  us 
to  look,  through  their  vain  splendour,  into  a  bosom  torn  and 
harrowed  with  grief  and  passion.  That  the  main  essential 
was  not  so  much  the  regal  dignity  as  the  heroic  costume,  is 
evident  from  those  tragedies  of  the  moderns  which  have  been 
written  under  difl^erent  circumstances  indeed,  hut  still  upon 
this  supposed  principle :  such,  I  mean,  as  under  the  existence 
of  monarchy  have  taken  their  subject  from  kings  and  courts. 
From  the  existing  reality  they  dare  not  draw,  for  nothing 
is  less  suitable  for  tragedy  than  a  court  and  a  court  life. 
Wherever,  therefore,  they  do  not  paint  an  i^leal  kingdom, 
with  the  manners  of  some  remote  age,  they  invariably 
fall  into  stifTnciSS  and  formality,  which  are  much  more  fata' 
to  boldness  of  character,  and  to  depth  of  patlios,  than  the 
arionotonous  and  equable  relations  of  private  life, 

A  few  mythological  fables  alone  seem  originally  marked 
out  for  tragedy:  such,  for  example,  as  the  long-continued 
olf  ernatjon  of  crime,  revenge»  and  curses,  whii-h  we  witness  in 
the  house  of  Atreus.     When  we  examine  the  names  of  the 
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pieces  which  are  lost,  we  have  ffreat  difiicalty  id  conceiving 
how  the  mythological  fables  (such,  at  least,  as  they  are  known 
to  us,)  could  have  furnished  sufficient  materials  for  the  com- 
pass of  an  entire  tragedy.  It  is  true,  the  poets,  in  the  various 
editions  of  the  same  story,  had  a  great  latitude  of  selection ; 
and  this  very  fluctuation  of  tradition  justified  them  in  going 
still  farther,  and  making  considerable  alterations  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  an  event,  so  that  the  inventions  employed  for 
this  purpose  in  one  piece  sometimes  contradict  the  story  as 
given  by  the  same  poet  in  another.  We  must,  however,  prin- 
pally  explain  the  prolific  capability  of  mythology,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  tragedy,  by  the  principle  which  we  observe  in  opera* 
tion  throughout  the  history  of  Grecian  mind  and  art;  that, 
namely,  the  tendency  whidi  predominated  for  the  time,  as- 
similated everything  else  to  itself.  As  the  heroic  legend  with 
all  its  manifold  di^repancies  was  easily  developed  into  the 
tranquil  fulness  and  light  variety  of  epic  poetry,  so  after- 
wards it  readily  responded  to  the  demands  which  the  tragic 
writers  made  upon  it  for  earnestness,  energy,  and  compression; 
and  whatever  in  this  sifting  piooess  of  transformation  fell  out 
as  inapplicable  to  tragedy,  afforded  materials  for  a  sort  of 
half  sportive,  though  still  ideal  representation,  in  the  subor- 
dinate species  called  the  aaUrioal  drama. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven,  if  I  attempt  to  illustrate  the 
above  reflections  on  the  essence  of  Ancient  Tragedy,  by 
a  comparison  borrowed  from  the  plastic  arts,  which  will, 
^  trust)  be  found  somewhat  more  than  a  mere  fanciful  resem- 
blance. 

The  Homeric  epic  is,  in  poetry,  what  bas-relief  is  in  sculp* 
ture,  and  tragedy  the  distinct  isolated  group. 

The  poetry  of  Homer,  sprung  from  the  soil  of  legend,  is 
not  yet  wholly  detached  from  it,  even  as  the  figures  of  a  bas- 
relief  adhere  to  an  extraneous  backing  of  the  original  block. 
These  figures  are  but  slightly  raised,  and  in  the  epicpoeni 
all  is  painted  as  past  and  remote.  In  bas-relief  the  figures 
are  usually  in  profile,  and  in  the  epos  all  are  characterized 
in  the  simplest  manner  in  relief;  they  are  not  grouped  together, 
but  follow  one  another;  so  Homer*s  heroes  advance,  one  by 
one,  in  succession  before  us.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
Iliad  is  not  definitively  closed,  but  that  we  are  left  to  suppose 
mnething  both  to  precede  and  to  follow  it.     The  bas-relief 
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is  equally  witlrout  limit,  and  may  he  contiimed  ad  inftfU' 
htm,  eitlier  from  before  or  behinti,  on  wliieh  account  the 
iincients  preferred  for  it  such,  subjects  as  admitted  of  an  inde- 
finite extension,  saerificial  processionSj  dances,  and  lines  of 
combatants,  &c.  Hence  tbey  also  exhibited  bas-reliefs  on 
curved  surfaces,  sncb  as  vases,  or  the  frieze  of  a  rotunda, 
where,  by  the  curvature,  the  two  ends  are  withdrawn  from 
our  sight,  and  where,  while  we  advance,  one  object  appears  a# 
another  disappears.  Reading  Homer  is  xery  much  like  sneb 
a  circuit;  the  present  object  alone  arresting  our  attention,  we 
lose  sight  of  that  which  precedes,  and  do  not  concern  ourselves 
about  what  is  to  follow. 

But  in  the  distinct  outstanding  group,  and  in  Tragedy^ 
scalpture  and  poetry  alike  bring  before  our  eyes  an  inde- 
pendent and  definite  wdiole.  To  distinguish  h  from  natural 
reality,  the  former  places  it  on  a  base  as  on  an  ideal  ground, 
detacning  from  it  as  much  as  possible  all  foreign  and  acci- 
dental accessories,  that  the  eye  may  rest  wholly  on  the  essen- 
tial objects,  tbe  figures  themselres.  These  figures  the  sculptor 
works  out  with  their  whole  body  and  contour,  and  as  ho 
rejects  the  illusion  of  colours,  announces  by  tlic  solidity  and 
uniformity  of  the  mags  in  which  tliey  are  constructed,  a  crea- 
tion of  no  perishable  existence,  but  endowed  with  a  higher 
power  of  endurance. 

Beauty  is  the  aim  of  sculpture,  and  repose  is  most  advan- 
tageous for  the  display  of  beauty.  Kepose  alone,  therefore, 
is  suitable  to  the  single  figure.  But  a  nundjer  of  figures  can 
only  he  combined  together  into  unity,  t.  e.,  grouped  by  an 
action.  The  group  represents  beauty  in  motion,  and  its  aim 
is  to  combine  both  in  the  bigheat  degree  of  perfection.  Tbia 
can  be  effected  even  while  portraying  the  most  violent  bodily 
or  mental  anguish,  if  only  the  artist  finds  means  so  to  temper 
the  expression  by  some  trait  of  manly  resistance,  calm 
grandeur,  or  inherent  sweetness,  that,  with  all  the  most 
moving  truth,  the  lineaments  of  beauty  shall  yet  be  undefaced. 
The  observation  of  Winkelmann  on  this  subject  is  inimitable. 
He  says,  that  "  beauty  witli  the  ancients  was  the  tongue  otj 
the  balance  of  expression,"  and  in  this  sense  the  group  ot 
Niobo  and  Laocoon  are  master-pieces ;  the  one  in  the  sublime 
and  severe  ;  the  other  in  the  studied  and  ornamental  style. 

Tlie  comparison  with  ancient  tragedy  is  the  more  apposjt# 
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liere,  as  we  know  that  both  iEschylus  and  Sophocles  produced 
a  Niobe,  and  that  Sophocles  was  also  the  author  uf  a  Lao- 
co5n.  In  the  group  of  the  Laocobn  the  efforts  of  the  body  in 
enduring,  and  of  the  mind  in  resisting,  are  balanced  In  a()nii- 
rable  equipoise.  The  children  calling  for  help,  tender  objects 
of  compassion,  not  of  admiration,  recal  our  eyes  to  the  father, 
who  seems  to  be  in  vain  uplifting  his  eyes  to  the  gods.  The 
wreathed  serpents  represent  to  us  that  inevitable  destiny 
which  often  involves  all  the  parties  of  an  action  in  one  com- 
mon ruin.  And  yet  the  beauty  of  proportion,  the  agreeable 
flow  of  the  outline,  are  not  lost  in  this  violent  struggle ;  and 
a  representation,  the  most  appalling  to  the  senses,  is  yet 
managed  with  forbearance,  while  a  mud  breath  of  graceful* 
liess  is  diffused  over  the  whole. 

In  the  group  of  Niobe  there  is  the  same  perfect  mixture 
of  terror  and  pity.  The  upturned  looks  of  the  mother,  add 
the  mouth  half  open  in  supplication,  seem  yet  to  accuse  the  invi- 
sible wrath  of  heaven.  The  daughter,  clinging  in  the  agonies 
of  death  to  the  bosom  of  her  mother,  in  her  childish  innocence 
has  no  fear  but  for  herself:  the  innate  impulse  of  self-preser- 
vation was  never  more  tenderly  and  affectingly  expressed. 
On  the  other  hand,  can  there  be  a  more  beautiful  image  of 
eelf-devoting,  heroic  magnanimity  than  Niobe,  as  she  bends 
forward  to  receive,  if  possible,  m  her  own  body  the  deadly 
shaft?  Pride  and  defiance  dissolve  in  the  depths  of  maternal 
love.  The  more  than  earthly  dignity  of  the  features  are  the 
less  marred  by  the  agony,  as  under  the  rapid  accumulation  of 
blow  upon  blow  she  seems,  as  in  the  deeply  significant  fable, 
already  petrifying  into  the  stony  torpor.  But  before  this 
^gure,  thus  twice  struck  into  stone,  and  yet  so  full  of  life  and 
soul, — ^before  this  stony  terminus  of  the  limits  of  human  en- 
durance, the  spectator  melts  into  tears. 

Amid  all  the  agitating  emotions  which  these  groups  give  rise 
to,  there  is  still  a  something  in  their  aspect  which  attracts  the 
mind  and  gives  rise  to  manifold  contemplation ;  so  the  ancient 
tragedy  leads  us  forward  to  the  highest  reflections  involved  in 
the  very  sphere  of  things  it  sets  before  us— reflections  on  th? 
■atnre  ana  the  inexplicable  mystery  of  man's  being. 
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LECTURE  VI. 


rrogreM  of  tjie  Tragic  Art  aynong  the  Greeks — ^Various  styles  of  Tragic 
Art — /Ewrhylus — CtiniK'xion  hi  a  Trilogy  of  iEschylw« — His  remain- 
ing Works. 

Oi'  tlie  inexliatistible  Bt<»re»  possessed  bj  tlie  Greeks  in  tb^ 
^Icfiaiiment  of  tragedy,  wliicli  the  public  competition  at  tbq 
Atbenian  festivals  cal1c<l  into  being  (as  tbe  rival  poets  always 
contended  for  a  prize),  very  little  indeed  has  como  tlown 
to  Qs.  We  only  possess  works  of  three  of  their  numerous 
tragedians,  jEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and  of  these 
but  a  few  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  their  compo- 
sitions. The  extant  dramas  are  such  as  were  selected  by  the 
Alexandrian  critics  us  the  foundation  for  the  study  of  the 
older  Grecian  literature,  not  because  they  alone  were  deserv- 
ing of  estimation,  but  because  they  afiorded  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  the  various  styles  of  tnigic  art.  Of  each  of  the  two 
older  poets,  we  have  seven  pieces  remaining;  in  these,  how- 
ever, we  have,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients, 
several  of  their  most  distinguished  productions.  Of  Euripides 
we  have  a  nnich  greater  number,  and  wo  might  well  exchange 
many  of  them  for  other  works  which  are  now  lost;  for  exam- 
ple, for  the  satirical  dramas  of  Acbmus,  /Eschylus,  and  Sopho- 
cles, or,  for  the  sake  of  comparison  witli  /Ivschylus,  for  somo 
of  Phrynich us' pieces,  or  of  Agathon*s,  whom  Plato  descrilvcs 
as  effeminate,  but  sweet  and  affecting,  and  who  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Euripides,  though  somewhat  hi?  junior* 

Leaving  to  antiquarians  to  sift  the  stories  about  the  waggon 
of  the  strolling  Thespis,  the  contests  for  the  prize  of  a 
he-goat,  from  which  the  name  of  tragedy  is  said  to  be 
dorivedj  and  the  lees  of  wine  with  which  the  first  improvisa- 
tory actors  smeared  over  tlicir  visages,  from  which  rude 
lieginnings,  it  is  pretended,  ^^schylus,  by  one  gigantic  stride^ 
gave  to  tragedy  tnat  dignified  form  under  which  it  appears  in 
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Ilia  works^  we  shall  proceed  immediately  to  the  consideration 
of  the  poets  themselves. 

The  tragic  style  of  ^schylus  (I  use  the  word  "style"  in 
the  sense  it  receives  in  sculpture,  and  not  in  the  exclusive  sig- 
nification of  the  manner  of  writing,)  is  grand,  severe,  and  not 
unfrequently  hard :  that  of  Sophocles  is  marked  by  the  most 
finished  symmetry  and  harmonious  gracefulness :  that  of  Eu- 
ripides is  soft  and  luxuriant;  overfiowing  in  his  easy  copious- 
.  ness,  he  often  sacrifices  the  general  efiect  to  brilliant  passages. 
The  analogies  which  the  undisturbed  development  of  the 
fine  arts  among  the  Greeks  everywhere  furnishes,  will  enable 
us,  throughout  to  compare  the  epochs  of  tragic  art  with  those 
of  sculpture,  -^schylus  is  the  Phidias  of  Tragedy,  Sopho- 
cles her  Polycletus,  and  Euripides  her  Lysippus.  Phidias 
formed  sublime  images  of  the  gods,  but  lent  them  an  ex- 
trinsic magnificence  of  material,  and  surrounded  their  ma- 
jestic repose  with  images  of  the  most  violent  struggles  in 
strong  relief.  Polycletus  carried  his  art  to  perfection  of  nro- 
portion,  and  hence  one  of  his  statues  was  called  the  Standard 
of  Beauty.  Lysippus  distinguished  himself  by  the  fire  of  his 
works;  out  in  his  time  Sculpture  had  deviated  from  its  origi- 
nal destination,  and  was  much  more  desirous  of  expressing 
the  charm  of  motion  and  life  than  of  adhering  to  ideality 
of  form. 

.^Ischylus  is  to  be  considered  as  the  creator  of  Tragedy :  in 
full  panoply  she  sprung  from  his  head,  like  Pallas  from  the 
head  of  Jupiter.  He  clad  her  with  dignity,  and  gave  her  an 
appropriate  stage ;  he  was  the  inventor  of  scenic  pomp,  and 
not  only  instructed  the  chorus  in  singing  and  dancing,  but 
appeared  himself  as  an  actor.  He  was  the  first  that  expanded 
the  dialogue,  and  set  limits  to  the  lyrical  part  of  tragedy, 
which,  however,  still  occupies  too  much  space  in  his  pieces. 
His  characters  are  sketched  with  a  few  bold  and  strong 
touches.  His  plots  are  simple  in  the  extreme:  he  did  not 
understand  the  art  of  enriching  and  varying  an  action,  and  of 
giving  a  measured  march  and  progress  to  the  complication 
and  denouement.  Hence  his  action  often  stands  still ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  becomes  yet  more  apparent,  from  the  undue 
extension  of  his  choral  songs.  But  all  his  poetry  evinces  a 
sublime  and  earnest  mind.  Terror  is  his  element,  and  not  the 
^fter  affections,  he  holds  up  a  head  of  Medusa  before  the 
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t>etn£ed  spectators.  In  liia  hamlliug^  Deetiny  api>eari;  au« 
Btere  in  the  extreme ;  she  hovers  over  tbe  heads  of  mortals  in 
all  her  gloomy  majesty.  The  cothurnoa  of  j^schyhis  has, 
as  it  were,  the  weight  of  iron:  gi^ntio  %ures  stalk  in 
upon  it.  It  seenid  as  if  it  required  an  eflbrt  for  him  to  con- 
descend to  paint  mere  men ;  he  is  ever  bringing  in  gode,  hut 
especially  the  Titans,  those  elder  divinities  who  typify  the 
gloomy  powers  of  primaeval  nature,  and  who  had  boon  driven 
long  ago  into  Tartaraa  before  the  presence  of  a  new  and 
better  order  of  things.  He  endeavours  to  swell  out  his  hin- 
ciiage  to  a  gigantic  sublimity,  corresponding  to  the  vast 
dimensions  of  his  personages  Hence  he  abounds  in  Imrsh 
compounds  and  over-struined  e[jithets,  and  the  l}Tical  parts 
of  his  pieces  are  oftenj  from  their  involved  construction,  ex- 
tremely  obscure.  In  the  singular  strangeness  of  his  images  and 
expressions  he  resembles  Cante  and  Shakspeare.  Yet  in 
these  images  there  is  no  want  of  tliat  terrific  grace  which 
almost  all  the  writers  of  antiquity  commend  in  iEschylus, 

^schylus  flourished  in  the  very  freshness  and  vigour  of 
Grecian  freedom,  and  a  proud  sense  of  the  glorious  struggle 
by  which  it  was  won,  seems  to  have  animated  him  and  hia 
poetry.  Ho  liad  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  greatest  and 
most  glorious  event  in  the  history  of  Greece,  the  overthrow 
and  annihilation  of  the  Persian  hosts  under  Darius  and  Xerxes, 
md  had  fought  with  distinguished  bniveiy  in  the  memorable 
battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis.  In  the  Persians  lie  has,  in 
an  indirect  manner,  sung  the  triumph  which  he  contributed 
to  obtain,  xvhile  he  paints  the  downfall  of  the  Persian  ascend- 
ancy, and  tlic  ignominious  return  of  the  despot,  with  difficulty 
osca]Mng  with  his  life,  to  his  royal  residence.  The  battle  of 
Salamis  he  describes  in  the  most  vivid  and  glowing  colours. 
Through  the  whole  of  this  piece,  and  the  Seven  before  Thebes, 
there  gushes  forth  a  warlike  vein;  the  personal  inclination  of 
the  poet  for  a  soldier's  life,  sliines  throughout  with  the  nior^t 
dazzling  lustre.  It  was  well  remarked  by  Gorgias,  tlje 
sophist,  that  Mars,  instead  of  Bacchus,  had  inspired  this  last 
drama;  for  Bacehus,  and  not  Apollo,  was  the  tutelary  deity 
of  tragic  poets,  which,  on  a  Jirst  view  of  the  matter,  appears 
somewhat  singular,  but  then  we  must  recollect  that  Bacchus 
was  not  merely  the  god  of  wine  and  joy,  but  also  the  god  ol 
ill  higher  kinds  of  inapimtioiip 
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Among  tlie  remaining  pieces  of  ^schylus,  we  have  what  is 
highly  deserving  of  our  attention— a  complete  7}rilogy,  The 
antiquarian  account  of  the  trilogies  is  this :  that  in  tlic  luoro 
early  times  the  poet  did  not  contend  for  tho  prize  witli  u 
single  piece,  but  with  three,  which,  however,  were  not  always 
.^nnected  together  in  their  subjects,  and  that  to  these  was  added 
a  fourth, — namely,  a  satiric  drama.  All  were  acted  in  one  day, 
one  after  another.  The  idea  which,  in  relation  to  the  tragic 
art,  we  must  form  of  the  trilogy,  is  this  :  a  tragedy  cannot 
be  indefinitely  lengthened  and  continued,  like  the  Homeric 
Ejms  for  instance,  to  which  whole  rhapsodies  have  been  ap- 
pended; tragedy  is  too  independent  and  complete  within 
itself  for  this;  nevertheless,  several  tragedies  may  be  con- 
nected together  in  one  great  cycle  by  means  of  a  conmioii 
destiny  running  through  the  actions  of  all.  Hence  the  re- 
striction to  the  number  three  admits  of  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation. It  is  the  thesis,  the  antithesis,  and  the  synthesis. 
The  advantage  of  this  conjunction  was  that,  by  the  considera- 
tion of  the  connected  fables,  a  more  complete  gratification  was 
famished  than  could  possibly  be  obtained  from  a  single  action. 
The  subjects  of  the  three  tragedies  might  be  sej  arated  by  a 
wide  interval  of  time,  or  follow  close  upon  one  another. 

Tho  three  pieces  which  form  the  trilogy  of  iEschylus,  are 
the  Agamemnon^  the  Choephorce  or.  we  should  call  it,  Elecira, 
and  the  Eumenides  or  Furies.  The  subject  of  the  first  is  the 
murder  of  Agamemnon  by  Clytemnestra,  on  his  return  from 
Troy.  In  the  second,  Orestes  avenges  his  father  by  killing 
his  mother: /ocfo  pius  et  sceleratus  eodem.  This  deed,  al- 
though enjoined  by  the  most  powerful  motives,  is,  however, 
repugnant  to  the  natural  and  moral  order  of  things.  Orestes, 
as  a  prince,  was,  it  is  true,  called  upon  to  exercise  justice,  even 
on  the  members  of  his  own  family;  but  we  behold  him  here 
under  the  necessity  of  stealing  in  disguise  into  the  dwelling  of 
the  tyrannical  usurper  of  his  throne,  and  of  going  to  work 
like  an  assassin.  The  memory  of  his  father  pleads  his  excuse; 
but  however  much  Clytemnestra  may  have  deserved  her 
death,  the  voice  of  blooa  cries  from  within.  This  conflict  of 
natural  duties  is  represented  in  the  Ewmenides  in  the  form  of 
a  contention  among  the  gods,  some  of  whom  approve  of  the 
«le0'5  of  Orestes,  while  others  persecute  him,  till  at  last  Di- 
f^iue  Wisdom,  in  the  person  of  Minerva,  balances  the  opposito 
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clainii*,  establislioa  peace,  and  puta  an  end  to  the  lon^serfos  dl 
crime  and  punifciliinent  wliicli  have  desolated  the  royal  boiis* 
of  Atrena, 

A  considerable  interval  takes  place  between  the  perhul  oJ 
the  first  and  seeoiid  jiieces,  duriii;^^  whieh  Orestes  jij^nnvs  uji  to 
nianhooil.  The  second  and  tliird  are  cnnnceted  toijf^tlier 
immediately  in  <jrder  of  time.  Upon  the  murder  of  liia 
mother,  Orestes  llu^^  forthwith  to  Delphi,  wliero  we  fin  si  him 
lit  tlie  conimencfiaent  of  the  Emiiaiides* 

111  each  of  the  two  lirat  pieces,  tbere  is  a  visible  i*efereno^ 
to  the  one  which  follows.  In  J /// fwntm ho «,  Cassandra  rind  the 
chorus,  at  the  cloj^e^  predict  to  the  lisiughty  Clytcnmcstra  an  J 
licr  paramour,  /F|,nsthy5,  tlio  pnnisthment  -ivhii'h  awaits  them 
at  the  hands  of  Orestes.  In  the  Ckoipkorcs^  Orestes,  upon  the 
execution  of  tlie  deed  of  retribution,  finds  that  all  peace  is 
t^one :  the  furies  of  his  mother  begin  to  persecute  hhnj  and  he 
announces  his  resolution  of  taking'  refuge  in  Delphi, 

The  connexion  is  theretbre  evident  throughout;  and  we 
may  consider  the  three  pieces,  which  were  connect^Hl  toi^a^rber 
even  in  tlic  representation,  as  so  many  acta  of  one  great  nnd 
entire  drama.  T  mention  this  as  n  prellmi nary  justification  of 
the  pnicticQ  of  Shakspeare  and  other  modern  poets,  to  con- 
nect together  in  one  representation  a.  larger  circle  id  human 
lestinieSj  as  we  can  pnxhice  to  the  critics  who  ohject  to  tins 
the  supposed  example  of  the  ancients. 

In  jhjameiiinrm,  \t  was  the  intention  of  il']scliyltis  to  oxhiliit 
to  us  a  sudden  fall  from  the  higbest  pinnacle  (*f  pro*«peritv 
and  renown  into  tlie  t\hym  of  ruin.  The  prince,  tlic  hero, 
the  general  of  the  couihined  forces  of  tlic  Greeks,  in  the  very 
moment  of  success  and  the  glorious  acliievcment  of  tbe 
ilestriiction  of  Troyj  the  fame  of  which  is  to  he  re-ofdioed  from 
the  montlis  of  the  greatest  prtets  rd'  all  ages,  in  the  very  act  *if 
crossing  the  threshold  of  his  home,  after  which  he  had  su  long 
eighedj  and  amidst  the  fearless  security  of  pre] lai'at ions  for  a 
festival^  is  butchered,  according  to  tbe  expression  nf  Homer, 
''like  an  ox  in  the  stub,"  .slain  by  his  faithless  wife,  his  throno 
usurped  by  her  worthless  seducer,  and  his  children  consigned 
t(i  hanisliment  or  to  hopeless  servitude. 

With  the  view  of  giving  greater  effect  to  this  dreadful 
reverse  of  fortrme,  the  poet  endeavonra  to  throw  a  greater 
<^plendour  over  the  destruction  of  Troy,     He  has  done  thii?  in 
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Ijie.  fif st  haJf  of  the  piece  ia  a  planner  peculiar  to,  himself, 
whi<^^  bowever  singular,  most  be  allowed  to  be  impressive  m 
the  extreme,  and  well  fitted  to  lay  fast  hold  of  the  imagina- 
tion. It  is  of  importance  to  Clytemuestra  that  she  should  not 
be  surprised  by  the  suddei^  arrival  of  her  husband;  she  has 
therefore  arranged  an  uninterrupted  series  of  signal  fires  from 
Troy  to  Mycena?,  to  announce  to  her  that  great  event.  The 
piece  commences  with,  the  speech  of  a  watchman,  who .  sup- 
plicates the  gods  for  a  deliverance  from  his  labours,  as 
for  ten  long  years  he  has  been  exposed  to  the  cold  dews  of 
night,  has  witnessed  the  changeful  course  of  the  stars^  while 
looking  in  vain  for  the  expected  signal;  at  the  same  time  he 
sighs  in  secret  over  the  corruption  which  reigns  within  the 
royal  house.  At  this  moment  ho  sees  the  long-wished-for 
beacon  blazing  up,  and  hastens  to  announce  it  to  his  mistress. 
A  chorus  of  aged  persons  appears,  and  in  their  songs  they  go 
through  the  whole  history  of  the  Trojan  War,  through  all  its 
eventful  fluctuations  of  fortune,  from  its  origin,  and  recount  all 
the  prophecies  relating  to  it,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  by 
which  the  sailiug  of  the  Greeks  was  purchased.  Clytemuestra 
explains  to  the  chorus  the  joyful  cause  of  the  sacrifice  which 
she  orders;  and  the  herald  Talthybius  immediately  makes  his 
appearance^  who,  as  an  eye-witness,  relates  the  drama  of  the 
conquered  and  plundered  city,  consigned  as  a  prey  to  the 
flames,  the  joy  of  the  victors,  and  the  glory  of  their  leader. 
With  reluctance,  as  if  unwilling  to  check  their  congratulatory 
prayers,  he  recounts  to  them  the  subsequent  misfortunes  of  the 
Greeks,  their  dispersion,  and  the  shipwreck  sufiered  by  many 
of  them,  an  immediate  symptom  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  It 
is  obvious  how  little  the  unity  of  time  was  observed  by  the 
poet,-r-how  much,  on  the  contrary,  he  avails  himself  of  the 
prerogative  of  his  mental  dominion  over  the  powers  of  nature, 
Co  give  wings  to  the  circling  hours  in  their  course  towards  the 
«lreadful  goal.  Agamemnon  now  arrives,  borne  in  a  sort  of 
triumphal  car;  and  seated  on  another,  laden  with  booty, 
follows  Cassandra,  his  prisoner  of  war,  and  concubine  also, 
according  to  the  customary  privilege  of  heroes.  Clytemuestra 
greets  him  with  hypocritical  joy  and  veneration ;  she  orders 
her  slaves  to  cover  the  ground  with  the  most  costly  embroi- 
deries of  purple,  that  it  might  not  be  touched  by  the  foot  of 
tltc  conqueror.    Agamemnon,  with  wise  moderation,  refuses  ta 
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accept  ail  honour  due  only  to  the  gods;  at  last  he  yidds  to  her 
fiolicitatious,  aiul  enters  the  palace.  The  chorus  then  begins  to 
utter  its  Uark  furebodingjj.  Clytemuestra  returns  to  allure, 
by  friendly  speeches,  Cassandra  also  to  destruction,  Tho 
latter  m  eileiit  and  unmoved,  hut  the  queen  is  Imrdly  gone, 
when,  seized  with  proplietic  furor,  she  breaks  out  into  the 
most  confused  and  obscuro  lamentations,  but  presently  unfolds 
her  prophecies  more  distinctly  to  the  chorus;  in  spirit  she 
beholds  all  the  enormities  which  have  been  perpetrated  within 
that  house  —  the  repast  of  Thyestes,  which  the  sun  refused 
to  look  upon;  the  ghosts  of  the  mangled  children  appear 
to  her  on  the  battlements  of  the  palace.  She  also  sees  the 
death  which  is  preparing  for  her  lord;  and,  though  shuddering 
at  the  reek  of  death,  as  if  seized  with  madness,  she  rushes  into 
the  house  to  meet  her  own  inevitable  doom,  while  from 
behind  the  scene  we  hear  tlie  groans  of  the  dying  Agamem- 
non. The  palace  opens;  Clytemnestra  stands  beside  the 
body  of  her  king  and  husband ;  like  an  insolent  criminal,  she 
not  only  confesses  the  deed,  but  boasts  of  and  justifies  it,  afi  a 
righteous  requital  for  Agamemnon's  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  to 
his  own  ambition.  Her  jealousy  of  Cassandra,  and  criminal 
connexion  with  the  worthless  iEgistbus,  wbo  does  not  appear 
till  after  the  completion  of  the  murder  and  towai'ds  the  C4>n' 
elusion  of  the  piece,  are  motives  which  she  hardly  touches  on, 
and  throws  entirely  into  the  background.  This  was  necessary 
to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  subject ;  for,  indeed,  Clytem- 
iiestra  could  not  with  propriety  have  been  portrayed  as  a 
frail  seduced  woman — she  must  appear  with  the  features  of 
that  heroic  age,  so  rich  in  bloody  catastrophes,  in  which  all 
passions  were  violent,  an<l  men,  both  in  good  and  evil,  sur 
passed  the  ordinary  standard  of  later  and  more  degenerated 
ages.  What  is  more  revolting — what  proves  a  deeper  de- 
generacy of  human  nature,  than  horrid  crimes  conceived  in 
the  bosom  of  cowardly  effeminacy?  If  such  crimes  are  to  be 
portrayed  by  the  poet,  he  must  neither  seek  to  palliate  them, 
nor  to  mitigate  our  horror  and  aversion  of  tlieni.  Moreover^ 
by  bringing  the  sacrifice  of  Tpliigenia  thus  immediately  befoi-e 
us,  the  poet  has  succeeded  in  lessening  the  indignation  which 
otherwise  the  foul  and  painful  fate  of  Agamemnon  is  calcu* 
lated  to  awaken.  He  cannot  be  pronounced  wholly  innocent; 
%  former  erime  recoils  on  his  own  head ;  besides,  according  to 
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ibe  religious  idea  of  the  ancients,  an  old  curse  hung  over  hU 
house.  iBgisthus,  the  author  of  his  destruction,  is  a  son  of 
that  very  Thyestes  on  whom  his  father  Atreus  took  such  an 
unnatural  reA^enge;  and  this  fateful  connexion  is  vividly 
brought  before  our  minds  by  the  chorus,  and  more  especially 
by  the  propliccies  of  Cassandra 

I  pass  over  the  subsequent  piece  of  the  Choephorw  for  the 
present;  I  shall  speak  of  it  when  I  come  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  the  manner  in  which  the  three  poets  have 
bandied  the  same  subject. 

T)io  fable  of  the  Eumenides  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
justification  of  Orestes,  and  his  absolution  from  bloodguilti- 
ness:  it  is  a  trial,  but  a  trial  where  the  accusers  and  the 
lefenders  and  the  presiding  judges  are  gods.  And  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  corresponds  with  its 
majesty  and  importance.  The  scene  itself  brought  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Greeks  all  the  highest  objects  of  veneration  that 
they  acknowledged. 

It  opens  in  front  of  the  celebrated  temple  at  Delphi,  which 
occupies  the  background;  the  aged  Pythia  enters  in  sacer- 
dotal pomp,  addresses  her  prayers  to  all  the  gods  who  at  any 
time  presided,  or  still  preside,  over  the  oracle,  harangues  the 
assembled  people  (represented  by  the  actual  audience),  and 
goes  into  the  temple  to  seat  herseu  on  the  tripod.  She  returns 
full  of  consternation,  and  describes  what  she  has  seen  in  the 
temple :  a  man,  stained  with  blood,  supplicating  protection^ 
surrounded  by  sleeping  women  with  snaky  hair;  she  then 
makes  her  exit  by  the  same  entrance  as  she  came  in  by. 
Apollo  now  appears  with  Orestes,  who  is  in  a  traveller's  garb, 
and  carriers  a  sword  and  olive-branch  in  his  hands.  He 
promises  him  his  farther  protection,  enjoins  him  to  flee  to 
Athens,  and  commends  him  to  the  care  of  the  present  but 
invisible  Mercury,  to  whose  safeguard  travellers,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  were  under  the  necessity  of  journeying  by 
stealth,  were  usually  consigned. 

Orestes  goes  ofi*  at  the  side  which  was  supposed  to  lead  to 
foreign  lands;  Apollo  re-enters  his  temple,  which   remains 

rn,  and  the  Furies  are  seen  in  the  interior,  sleeping  on 
benches.  Cljrtemnestra's  ghost  now  ascends  by  the 
oharonic  stairs,  and,  passing  through  the  orchestra,  appears  on 
the  stage.    We  are  no^  to  imai^ne  it  ^  haggard  skeleton;  bqt 
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a  figure  wifcli  I  lie  appearance  of  life,  tlioiigli  paler,  witli  t1i« 
wound  still  open  in  her  breaatj  and  sbroudefl  in  etliereal- 
coloured  vestments.  She  calls  on  the  FurieSj  in  the  language 
of  vehement  reproacli,  and  then  disappears^  probably  through 
a  trap'door.  The  Furies  awake,  and  not  finding  Orestes, 
ihej  dance  in  wild  commotion  round  the  stagCj  wdjile  tliey 
cing  the  choral  song,  Apollo  again  comes  out  of  tho  temple, 
and  drives  them  away,  as  profaning  his  sanctuary.  We  may 
imagino  him  appearing  with  the  sublime  displeasure  of  tlie 
Apollo  of  the  Vatican,  witli  bow  and  qnivcr,  but  also  clad 
with  tunic  and  clilamya. 

Tho  scene  now  changes  j  but  as  the  Greeks  on  such  occa- 
sions were  fond  of  going  the  shortest  iva}^  to  work,  the  hack- 
gromid  probably  remained  unchanged,  and  was  now  supposed 
to  r<?present  the  temple  of  Minerva,  on  tlie  Areopagus,  while 
the  lateral  decorations  were  converted  into  Athens  and  il.i 
surrounding  landscape.  Orestes  now  enters,  as  from  foreign 
land,  and,  m^  a  suppliant,  embraces  the  stutuo  of  Pallas  stanfb 
ing  before  the  temple.  The  chorus  (who,  according  to  the 
poet's  own  description,  were  cloth e<l  in  blacky  with  purple 
girdles,  and  serpents  in  their  liair,  in  masks  Imving  jierhaps 
s.micthing  of  the  terrific  beauty  of  Medusa-heads,  and  nmrking 
♦no  their  great  age  on  the  principles  <d"  sculptme)  follow.-^ 
close  on  his  stops,  Init  for  the  rest  of  the  jiiece  remains  below 
in  the  orcbestm.  The  Furies  had  at  tir^t  behaved  themselves 
like  beasts  (>f  pvey^  furious  at  the  escape  of  t  lieir  Ijooty,  but 
now,  hymning  with  tranquil  dignity  the  high  and  terrihlf 
cdiice  fliey  imd  amoni,''  mortals,  they  claim  the  head  at 
OrestCuS,  u^  forfeited  to  tlirm,  and  devote  it  with  mysterious 
charms  to  endless  torment.  At  tho  intercossiftu  of  the  su]ij»li- 
antj  Pallas,  the  warrior-virgin,  appears  in  a  chariot  dnuv  ii  by 
four  horses.  She  inquires  the  cause  of  bis  invocation,  and 
lietens  with  calm  dignity  to  the  mutual  complaints  of  Orestes 
and  his  adversaries,  and,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  two  parties, 
finally  undertakes,  after  due  rellectioa,  the  oftiee  of  umpire. 
The  assembled  judges  take  their  seats  on  tho  steps  ot  the 
temple — the  herald  commands  silence  among  the  people  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  just  as  in  a  real  trial.  Apollo  advances  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  liis  suppliant,  the  Furies  in  vain  protest 
tgaiiist  his  interference,  and  the  arguments  for  and  against 
iLe  deed  are  debated  betipveen  them'  in  ehort  speeches,     Th€ 
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jnJges  cast  tlieir  ballots  into  the  nrn,  Pallas  throws  in  a  white 
one;  all  is  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  expectation; 
Oreistes^  in  agony  of  suspense^  exclaims  to  his  protector — 

O  Phoebus  Apollo,  how  will  the  cause  be  decided  ? 

The  Furies  on  the  other  hand  : 

.  O  Night,  black  Mother,  seest  thou  these  doings  ? 

Upon  counting  the  black  and  white  pebbles,  they  aro  found 
equal  in  number,  and  the  aecused,  therefore,  by  the  decision  of 
Pallas^  is  acquitted.  He  breaks  out  into  joyful  thanksgiving, 
while  the  Furies  on  the  other  hand  declaim  against  tae  over- 
bearing arrogance  of  these  younger  gods,  who  take  such  liber- 
ties with  those  of  Titanic  race.  Pallas  bears  their  rage  with 
equanimity,  addresses  them  in  the  language  of  kindness,  and 
even  of  veneration ;  and  these  so  indomitable  beings  are  unable 
to  withstand  the  charms  of  her  miM  eloquence.  They  promise 
to  bless  the  land  which  is  under  her  tutelary  pi-otection,  while 
on  her  part  Pallas  assigns  them  a  sanctuary  in  the  Attic  do- 
main, where  they  are  to  be  called  the  EtimenideSy  that  is,  ^'  the 
Benevolent  Goddesse?.*'  The  whole  ends  with  a  solemn  pro- 
cession round  the  theatre,  with  hymns  of  blessing,  while  bands 
of  children,  women,  and  old  tiien,  in  purple  robes  and  with 
torches  in  their  hands,  accompany  the  Furies  in  their  exit. 

Let  us  now  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  whole  trilogy. 
In  the  Agamemnon  we  have  a  predominance  of  free-will  both 
in  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  deed :  the  principal  character 
is  a  great  criminal,  and  the  piece  ends  with  the  revolting  im- 
pressions produced  by  the  sight  of  triumphant  tyranny  and 
crime.  T  have  already  pointed  out  the  allusions  it  contains  to 
a  preceding  destiny. 

The  deed  committed  in  the  Choephorce  is  partly  enjoined  by 
Apollo  as  the  appointment  of  fate,  an<l  partly  originates  in 
natural  motives:  Orestes'  desire  of  avenging  his  father,  and 
bis  brotherly  love  for  the  oppressed  Electra.  It  is  only  after 
the  execution  of  the  deed  that  the  struggle  between  the  most 
sacred  feelings  becomes  manifest,  and  here  again  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  spectators  are  excited  without  being  fully 
appeased. 

From  its  very  commencement,  the  EumenidessiKaAs  on  th« 
very  summit  of  tragical  elevation ;  all  the  past  is  here,  as  it 
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wcTc,  coBcctitriiteJ  into  a  focus.  Orestes  liasbtconie  tlic  mere 
pasfiivG  instnmient  of  fate;  and  free  agency  is  tiMiKsfcrreil  to 
the  more  elevated  sphere  of  the  goda.  Pallaii  is  properly  the 
f>niicipid  ehsiractcr*  That  opposition  between  the  most  sacred 
t'elntii)ns,  which  often  occurs  in  life  ns  a  problem  not  to  1)0 
fiolvi'd  by  mnnj  is  bore  represented  as  a  contention  in  the 
\V()rld  of  the  gods. 

AikI  this  brings  me  to  the  pregnant  meaning  of  the  whole. 
The  ancient  mythology  us  in  general  gpnhoiicai,  although  not 
allefjoi'kal ;  for  the  two  are  certain! f/  distinct.  Allegory  is 
the  jicT  .son  ill  cation  nf  an  idea*  a  pootic  story  in  vented  solely 
with  .stjcli  a  vi(?wj  but  that  is  flymbolical  whlcb^  created  by  the 
imagination  for  other  purposes,  or  possessing  an  indejiendeut 
reality  of  its  own,  is  at  the  same  time  easily  susceptible  of  an 
emblematical  explanation;  and  oven  of  itself  suggests  jt. 

The  Titans  in  geneml  symbolize  the  dark  and  mysterious 
powers  of  priniceval  nature  and  mind;  the  younger  gods,  whal- 
Hoever  enters  more  immediately  within  the  circle  of  coiiyeious- 
ness.  The  former  are  more  nearly  allied  to  original  cliaog, 
the  latter  belong  to  a  world  already  reduced  to  order.  The 
Furies  denote  the  dreadful  powers  of  conscience,  in  so  far  as  it 
rests  on  obscure  feelings  and  forebodings,  and  yiebls  to  no 
[irinciplcs  of  reason.  In  vain  Orestes  dwells  on  the  just  mo- 
tives which  urged  bini  to  the  deed,  the  cry  of  blood  still  sounds 
in  his  car.  Apollo  is  the  god  of  youth,  of  tlie  noble  ebullition 
of  p  ass  i  0  n  a  tc  i  nd  ign  at  ion ,  of  bol  d  and  d  a  ri  ng  act  ion.  A  ceo  n  1- 
iiTgly  this  deed  wa.s  coninmnded  by  him,  Pallas  is  tlnm^ditful 
wisdom^  justice,  and  moderationj  which  alone  can  allay  the 
conflict  of  reason  and  passion. 

Even  the  sleep  of  the  Furies  in  tlio  temple  is  syndHdieal ; 
for  only  in  the  sanctuary^  in  the  bosom  of  religion,  can  tito 
fugitive  fiird  rest  from  the  torments  of  conscience.  Scareelv, 
however,  lias  lie  venturcfl  forth  again  into  the  world,  when  llie 
image  of  his  nmnlered  mother  appears,  and  again  awakes  them. 
The  \ery  speech  nf  Clytemnestra  betrays  its  symbol iei*l  iui- 
portj  a*?  much  as  the  attributes  of  the  Furies,  the  serpeuts,  ami 
their  sucking  of  blood*  The  same  may  be  said  of  AjiolbVa 
aversion  for  then* ;  in  fsict,  this  s^^mbolienl  character  runs 
through  the  whole.  The  Cf^ual  cogency  of  the  motives  for  and 
against  the  deed  is  denoted  by  tlie  equally  rljvided  votes  of 
Iho  judges*     And  if  at  bust  a  sanctuary  within  the  Athenian 
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territory  is  offered  to  the  softened  Furies,  this  is  as  much  as  to 
say  that  reason  is  not  everywhere  to  enforce  its  principles 
against  involuntary  instinct,  that  there  are  in  the  human  mind 
certain  boundaries  which  are  not  to  be  passed^  and  all  contact 
with  which  even  every  person  possessed  of  a  true  sentiment  of 
reverenco  will  cautiously  avoid,  if  he  would  preserve  peace 
within. 

So  much  for  the  deep  philosophical  meaning  which  wo  need 
not  wonder  to  find  in  this  poet,  who,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Cicero,  was  a  Pythagorean.  iEschylus  had  also  political 
views.  Foremost  of  these  was  the  design  of  rendering  Athens 
illustrious.  Delphi  was  the  religious  centre  of  Greece,  and  yet 
how  far  it  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by  him !  It  can  shelter 
Orestes,  indeed,  from  the  first  onset  of  persecution,  but  not 
afford  him  a  complete  libersition ;  this  is  reserved  for  the  land 
of  law  and  humanity.  But,  a  further,  and  in  truth,  his  principal 
object  was  to  recommend  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  Athena 
the  Areopagus*,  an  uncorruptible  yet  mild  tribunal,  in  which 
the  white  ballot  of  Pallas  given  in  favour  of  the  accused  is  an 
invention  which  does  honour  to  the  humanity  of  the  Athenians 
The  poet  shows  how  a  portentous  series  of  crimes  led  to  av 
institution  fraught  with  blessings  to  humanitjr. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  are  not  extrinsic  aims  of  this  kind 
prejudicial  to  the  pure  poetical  impressions  which  the  com]>o- 
sition  ought  to  produce?  Most  undoubtedlv,  if  pursued  in  the 
wanner  in  which  other  poets,  and  especially  Euripides,  have 

*  I  do  not  find  that  this  aim  has  ever  been  expressly  ascribed  to 
^schyhis  by  any  ancient  writer.  It  'Ut  however,  too  plain  to  be  mis- 
taken, and  is  revealed  especially  in  the  speech  of  Pallas,  beginning  with 
the  680th  verse.  It  agrees,  moreover,  with  the  account,  that  in  the  very 
year  when  the  piece  was  represented,  (Olymp.  Ixxx.  1.)  a  certain  Ephialtes 
excited  the  people  against  the  Areopagus,  which  was  the  best  guardian  of 
the  old  and  more  austere  constitution,  and  kept  democratic  extravagance 
in  check.  This  Ephialtes  was  murdered  one  night  by  an  unknown  hand. 
.£schylu8  received  the  first  prize  in  the  theatrical  games,  but  we  know 
that  he  left  Athens  immediately  afterwards,  and  passed  his  remaining 
years  in  Sicily.  It  is  possible  that,  although  the  theatrical  judges  did  him 
justice,  he  might  be  held  in  aversion  by  Sie  populace,  and  that  this  in- 
duced him,  without  any  express  sentence  of  banishment,  to  leave  his  native 
dty.  The  story  of  the  sight  of  the  terrible  chorus  of  Furies  having 
thrown  children  into  mortal  convulsions,  and  caused  women  to  miscarry, 
appears  to  be  Muloua.  A  poet  would  hardly  have  been  crowned,  wlic 
tmA  been  the  oocarion  of  proftidng  the  festival  by  «uch  ocaurencei. 


^ 
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followed  til  cm  out.  But  in  -^scliylua  tlie  aim  is  subfrement 
to  the  poetry,  rather  than  the  poetry  to  the  aim.  He  does 
not  lower  himself  to  a  circumserihed  reality,  but,  oa  the  con- 
trary, elevates  it  to  a  higher  sphere,  and  connects  it  with  the 
moat  sablime  conceptions. 

In  the  Oresteia  (for  so  the  trilogy  or  tbree  coanccted  pieces 
w'li^  called*)  wo  certamiy  possess  one  of  tlie  subliniest  poema 
that  eAcr  w:ts  conceived  by  the  imagination  of  man,  and,  pro- 
bably, the  ripest  antl  most  perfect  of  all  the  productions  of  his 
genius.  The  date  of  the  composition  of  them  confirms  this 
Eupposition:  for  i5^schylus  was  at  least  sixty  years  of  a«ro 
when  he  brought  these  dramas  on  the  stuj^e,  tlio  last  with 
which  lie  ever  competed  for  the  prixe  at  Athens.  But,  in- 
deed, every  one  of  his  pieces  that  has  come  down  to  us,  i» 
remarkable  either  for  tIJsplaying  some  peculiar  property  of 
the  poet,  or.  as  indicative  of  tlie  step  in  art  at  which  he  «tood 
at  the  date  of  its  eoniposititm. 

I  am  disposed  to  consider  the  SupplianU  one  of  bis  more 
early  works.  It  probably  belonged  to  a  trilogy,  and  stood 
between  two  othei'  tragedies  on  the  same  subject,  the  names  of 
which  arc  .^till  preserved,  namely  the  Effifptimis  and  the 
D(iH(fl(hF,  The  fir.st,  we  may  suppose,  described  the  flight  of 
the  DanaiJtf^  frrmi  Egypt  to  avoid  the  detested  marriage  with 
their  coujsiiis;  the  second  depicts  the  protection  which  they 
sought  and  cdjtaincd  in  Argos;  while  the  tliird  wouhl  contain 
the  nnirder  of  the  husbands  wlio  were  forced  upon  them.  We 
are  djspitscd  to  view  the  two  first  pieces  as  single  acts^  intro- 
ductory to  the  tnigical  action  which  properly  commences  in  the 
last.  But  the  triigedy  of  the  SuppimntSf  "while  it  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  forms  a  whole,  is  yet,  when  viewed  in  this  position, 
defective,  >'iuce  it  is  altogT_*ther  without  reference  to  or  connexion 
^itli  Avhat  precedes  and  what  follows.  In  the  Sitppllaifs  the 
eborus  not  only  takes  a  |>art  in  the  actioK,  as  in  the  £umc' 
nideSf  but  it  is  even  the  principal  eharaeter  that  attracts  and 
commands  our  interest.  This  cast  of  the  tragedy  is  ueithei 
farourable  for  the  display  of  peculiarity  of  character,  nor  the 
exciting  emotion  by  the  play  of  powerful  passions;  or,  to 
speak  in  the  language  of  Grecian  art,  it  is  unfavourable  both 
to  ethos  and  to  pa{kos\  The  chorus  has  but  one  voice  and 
one  soul:  to  liave  marked  the  disposition  common  to  fifty 
young  women  (hr  the  ckoma  of  Datiaidw  certainly  amounted 
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to  this  number^)  by  any  exclusive  peculiarities^  would  have 
been  absurd  in  the  very  nature  of  things :  over  and  above  the 
oommon  features  of  humanity  such  a  multitude  could  only  be 
Minted  with  those  common  to  their  sex,  their  age^  and,  ])er- 
naps,  those  of  their  nation.  In  respect  to  the  last,  the  inten- 
tion of  .^schylus  is  more  conspicuous  than  his  success :  he  lays 
a  gr^t  stress  on  the  foreign  descent  of  the  Danaidce;  but  tliis 
lie  does  but  Assert  of  them,  without  allowing  the  foreign  clia- 
raoter  to  bo  discovered  in  their  words  and  discour£>e.  Tltf 
sentiments,  resolutions,  and  actions  of  a  multitude,  and  yet 
manifested  with  such  uniformity,  and  conceived  and  executed 
like  the  movements  of  a  regular  army,  have  scarcely  the  ap- 
pearance of  proceeding  freely  and  directly  from  the  inmost 
being.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  a  much  stronger 
interest  in  the  situations  and  fortunes  of  a  single  individual 
with  whose  whole  character  we  have  become  intimately  ac- 
quainted, than  in  a  multitude  of  uniformly  repeated  impres- 
sions massed  as  it  were  together.  We  have  more  than  reason 
to  doubt  whether  iEschylus  treated  the  fable  of  the  third 
piece  in  such  a  way  that  Hypermnestra,  the  only  one  of 
the  Danaidce  who  is  allowed  to  form  an  exception  from  the 
pestj  became,  with  her  compassion  or  her  love,  the  principal 
object  of  the  dramatic  interest:  here,  again,  probably,  his 
cmef  object  was  by  expressing,  in  majestic  choral  songs,  tlif 
complaints,  tlie  wishes,  the  cares,  and  supplications  of  t\\v 
whole  sisterhood,  to  exhibit  a  kind  of  social  solemnity  of  action 
and  suffering. 

In  the  same  manner,  in  the  Seven  be/ore  TJiehes,  the  king 
and  the  messenger,  whoso  speeches  occupy  the  greatest  j>art 
of  the  piece,  speak  more  in  virtue  of  their  office  than  as  inter, 
preters  of  their  own  personal  feelings.  The  description  of  the 
assault  with  which  the  city  is  threatened,  and  of  the  seven 
leaders  who,  like  heaven-storming  giants,  have  sworn  its  de- 
struction, and  who,  in  the  emblems  borne  on  their  shields,  dis- 
play their  arrogance,  is  an  epic  subject  clothed  in  the  pomp  of 
tragedy.  This  long  and  ascending  series  of  preparation  is 
every  way  worthy  the  one  agitating  moment  at  which  Eteo- 
elcs,  who  has  hitherto  displayed  the  utmost  degree  of  pru- 
dence and  firmness,  and  stationed,  at  each  ^ate,  a  patriotic 
aero  to  confront  each  of  the  insolent  foes;  when  the  seventh 
ia  described  to  him  as  no  other  than  Polynices,  the  author  of 
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tlje  'ii  hole  tlireatenod  calaiiiity,  huniod  away  by  the  Eriunya 
of  a  ihtliers  curse,  insists  on  becoming  liimBeii 'm«  antagonist, 
andj  notwith  Stan  ding  all  tlie  entreaties  of  the  cliorus,  with  the 
clear  consciousness  of  inevitable  death,  rusbeis  lieadloiig  to  the 
fratricidal  strife*  War,  in  itself,  is  no  siibiect  for  tragedy, 
and  the  poet  hurries  us  rapiclly  from  the  ominous  preparation 
to  the  fatal  moment  of  decision ;  the  city  is  saved,  the  two 
competitors  for  the  throne  fall  hy  each  other's  hands,  and  the 
whole  is  closed  by  their  funeral  dirge,  .'^ung  conjointly  by  the 
sisters  and  a  chorus  of  Theban  virgins.  It  is  wortby  of  remark^ 
that  Antigone*s  determination  to  inter  lier  brother^  notwith- 
fitancling  the  prohibition  with  which  Sophocles  opens  his  own 
piece,  which  he  names  after  her,  is  interwoven  with  the  con- 
clusion of  this  play,  a  circumstance  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  OkoepkorcPy  immediately  connects  it  with  a  new  and 
further  development  of  the  tragic  story* 

I  wish  I  could  peranade  myself  that  ^schylus  composed  the 
Persimu  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  Pliero,  King  of  Syracuse, 
who  was  desirous  vividly  to  realize  the  great  events  of  the 
Persiiyi  war.  Such  is  the  substance  of  one  tradition;  but 
according  to  another,  the  piece  liad  been  previously  exhibited 
in  Athena.  We  have  alrea4y  alluded  to  this  drama,  which, 
both  in  point  of  choice  of  subject^  and  the  manner  of  handling 
it,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  imperfect  of  aJl  the  tragedies  of 
this  poet  that  wo  possess.  Scarcely  has  the  vision  of  Atossa 
raised  our  expectation  in  the  commencement,  when  the  whole 
catastrophe  immediately  opens  on  us  with  the  arrival  of  the 
first  messenger,  and  no  further  progress  is  even  imaginable 
But  although  not  a  legitimate  drama,  we  may  still  consider  it 
as  a  proud  triumphal  hymn  of  liberty,  clothed  in  «oft  and  un* 
ceasing  lamentations  of  kindred  and  subjects  over  the  fallen 
majesty  of  the  and>itious  despot*  Witli  great  judgment,  both 
here  anil  in  the  S^ve7i  hefora  Thebes^  the  poet  describes  the 
issue  of  the  wjir*  not  asaccidentah  which  is  almost  always  the 
case  in  Homer,  but  {for  in  tragedy  there  is  no  place  for  acci- 
dent,)  as  the  result  of  overweening  infatuation  on  the  on© 
hand,  and  wise  moderation  on  the  other. 

The  Promelkens  Bound  held  also  a  middle  place  between 
two  others^ the  Fire-bringing  Fmmetlieiis  and  the  FnYme^ 
(heus  Unbonndf  if  we  dare  reckon  the  first,  wliich,  without 
question  J  was  a  satiric  drama^  ft  part  of  a  trilogy,      A  con- 
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iMerable  fragment  of  the  Frometlteua  Unbound  has  been  pre- 
tended to  us  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Attius. 

The  Framethetis  Hound  is  the  representation  of  constancy 
under  saffering^  and  that  the  never-ending  suflering  of  a  god. 
Exile<l  in  its  scene  to  a  naked  rock  on  the  shore  of  the 
earth -encircling  ocean,  this  drama  still  embraces  the  world, 
tlie  Olympus  of  the  gods,  and  the  earth,  the  abode  of 
mortals;  ail  as  yet  scarcely  reposing  in  security  above  the 
dread  abyss  of  the  dark  primaeval  powers — the  Titans.  The 
idea  of  a  self-devoting  divinity  has  been  mysteriously  incul- 
cated in  many  religions,  in  dim  foreboding  of  the  true ;  here, 
however,  it  appears  in  most  fearful  contrast  to  the  consolations 
of  Revelation.  For  Prometheus  does  not  suffer  from  any 
understanding  with  the  power  which  rules  the  world,  but  in 
atonement  for  his  disobedience  to  that  power,  and  his  disobe* 
dience  consists  in  nothing  but  the  attempt  to  give  perfection 
to  the  human  race.  He  is  thus  an  image  of  human  nature 
itself;  endowed  with  an  unblessed  foresight  and  riveted  to  a 
narrow  existence,  without  a  friend  or  ally,  and  with  nothing 
to  oppose  to  the  combined  and  inexorable  powers  of  nature, 
bot  an  unshaken  will  and  the  consciousness  of  her  own  lofty 
aspirations.  The  other  productions  of  the  Greek  Tragedians 
are  so  many  tragedies;  but  this  I  might  say  is  Tragedy  her- 
self: her  purest  spirit  revealed  with  all  the  annihilating  atid 
overpowering  force  of  its  first,  and  as  yet  unmitigated,  aus- 
terity. 

There  is  little  of  external  action  in  this  piece.  Prometheus 
merely  suffers  and  resolves  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ; 
and  his  sufferings  and  resolutions  are  always  the  same.  But 
the  poet  has,  in  a  masterly  manner,  contrived  to  introduce 
variety  and  progress  into  that  which  in  itself  was  deter- 
minately  fixed,  and  has  in  the  objects  with  which  he  has 
surrounded  him,  given  us  a  sqale  for  the  measurement  of  the 
matchless  power  of  his  sublime  Titan.  Finit  the  silence  of 
Prometheus,  while  he  is  chained  down  under  the  harsh  in- 
spection of  Strength  and  Force,  whose  threats  serve  only  to 
excite  a  useless  compassion  in  Vulcan,  who  is  nevertheless 
forced  to  carry  them  into  execution ;  then  his  solitary  com- 
plainings, the  arrival  of  the  womanly  tender  ocean,  nymphs, 
whose  kind  but  disheartening  sympathy  stimulates  him  to  give 
freer  vent  to  his  feelings,  to  relate  the  eauses  of  his  foil,  auJ 
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to  leveal  the  futui-e,  tliouj|fli  with  pruileiit  reserve  lie  revolt  fa 
it  only  ia  part;  the  riait  of  the  ancient  Oeeaiius,  a  kimlix-il 
god  of  the  Titanian  race,  wliOj  under  tbc  pretext  uf  a  zealom 
attachment  to  hia  cause,  coun-sels  ijiibmii<sif>ii  to  Jupiteij  aud 
is  thercfure  dismissed  with  proud  coiiteiupt;  next  comes  Ir>,the 
frenzy-driven  wanderer,  a  victim  of  the  sao^e  tyianny  :is  Pr<j- 
:iietheus  liimseif  suffers  under  i  to  her  he  preilitts  the  vvaodrr- 
ngs  to  which  slio  is  still  doomed^  and  the  fate  whicli  at  hist 
awaits  her,  which,  iu  some  degree,  is  connected  with  hi-i  own, 
as  from  her  blooil,  after  the  lapse  of  many  ages,  liis  deliverer 
is  to  iipriu;^-  then  the  appearance  of  Mercury,  as  the  mes- 
senger of  the  universal  tyrant^  who,  with  hsuighty  meimces, 
commands  htm  to  disclose  tlie  secret  which  is  to  ensure  the 
fiitfcty  of  Jupiter's  throne  ai^iinsi  all  the  malice  of  fate  and 
fortune;  and^  lastly,  before  Prometheus  has  well  <leclared  his 
refnaa!,  the  yawning  of  the  earth,  which,  amidst  thunder  and 
lightning,  atorms  and  earthqualio,  en^^ulf'3  both  him  and  the 
rock  to  which  he  is  chained  in  the  abyss  of  the  nether  world. 
The  triumph  of  subjection  wa^  never  perhaps  more  tjlorioualy 
celebrated,  and  we  have  ditficulty  in  conceiving  liow^  the  poel 
in  the  From^tJietis  Unbound  coiild  have  sustained  himself  on 
the  same  height  of  elevation. 

In  the  draina-'a  of  ^^jschylus  we  have  one  of  many  examples 
thatj  in  art  as  wtU  as  in  nature,  gigantic  productions  precede 
those  that  evince  regularity  of  proportion,  which  itgain  in 
their  turn  decline  gradually  into  littleness  and  insignilicance, 
and  that  poetry  in  her  earliest  appearance  attaches  itself 
closely  to  the  sanctities  of  religion,  whatever  may  be  the 
form  which  the  ktter  assumes  among  the  various  races 
of  men. 

A  saying  of  the  poet,  which  baa  been  recorded,  proves  that 
he  endeavoured  to  maintain  this  elevation,  and  purposely 
avoided  all  artificial  polish,  which  might  lower  him  from 
thid  godlike  suUimity*  His  brothers  urged  him  tow-rite  ii 
new  Piean.  He  answered:  ''The  old  one  of  Tynnicbus  13 
the  best,  and  bis  compared  with  this,  fare  aa  the  new  statues 
do  beside  the  old ;  for  the  latter,  with  all  their  simplicity,  are 
considered  divine ;  while  the  new,  with  all  the  care  bestowed 
on  their  execution,  are  indeed  admired,  but  bear  much  less 
of  the  impression  of  divinity.*'  In  religicn,  as  in  everything 
else,  he  carried  hfs  boMnoss  to  the  utmost  limits;  and  thus  ho 
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eren  came  to  be  accused  of  having  in  oQe  of  Iiis  pieces  dis- 
closed the  Eleusiuean  mysteries,  and  was  only  tR'(|uitted  on 
the  intercession  of  his  brother  Aminias,  who  bared  in  sight 
of  the  judges  the  wounds  which  he  had  received  in  the  battle 
of  Salamis.  He  perhaps  believed  that  in  the  communication 
of  the  poetic  feeling  was  contained  the  initiation  into  the 
mysteries,  and  that  nothing  was  in  this  way  revealed  to  any 
tmo  who  was  not  worthy  of  it. 

In  iEschvlus  the  tragic  style  is  as  yet  imperfect,  and  not 
unfrequentJy  runs  into  either  unmixed  epic  or  lyric.  It  is 
often  abrupt,  irregular,  and  harsh.  Tq  compose  more  regular 
and  skilful  tragedies  tlian  those  of  iEj^ckylus  was  by  no 
means  difficult;  but  in  the  more  than  mortal  gmndeur  which 
be  displaycfl,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  over  be  sur- 
fiossed;  and  even  Sophocles,  his  younger  and  more  fortunate 
rival,  did  not  in  this  respect  equal  him.  The  latter,  in  speak- 
ing of  iEschylus,  gave  a  proof  that  he  was  himself  a  thought- 
fid  artist:  "/Kschylus  does  what  is  right  without  knowing 
it"  These  few  simple  words  exhaust  the  whole  of  what  wo 
understand  by  the  phrase,  powerful  genius  working  ascofj- 
wioiiflly. 
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LECTURE  VII, 


Life  ajid  Foliticiil  Cliarncter  of  Sopliodes — Cliaractcr  of  hii    Jifferet\ 
Tragedici. 

ToB  birth  of  Sopliocles  was  nearly  at  an  equal  illstanco 
between  tliat  of  !iis  predecesaor  and  that  of  EuripideSj  ao  tbiit 
he  was  about  half  a  lifetime  from  each:  hut  on  this  point  all 
the  autlioritiea  do  not  coincide.  He  was,  however,  during  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life  tho  contemporary  of  both.  He 
frequently  contended  for  the  ivy- wreath  of  tragedy  with 
j^schylus,  and  he  outlived  Euripides,  who,  however,  also 
attained  to  a  good  old  age.  To  speak  in  the  .spirit  of  the 
ancient  religionj  it  seems  that  a  beneficent  Providence  wished 
in  this  individual  to  evince  to  the  human  race  tho  dignity 
and  blessedness  of  its  lot,  by  endowing  him  with  every 
divine  gift,  with  all  that  can  aaorn  and  elevate  tho  mind  and 
tlje  heart,  and  crowning  him  with  every  imaginable  blessing 
of  this  life.  Descended  from  rich  and  honourable  parents, 
and  burn  a  free  citizen  of  the  most  enlightened  state  oi 
Greece  ; — there  were  birth,  necessary  condition,  and  foundti- 
tion.  Beauty  of  person  and  of  mind,  and  the  uninterruped 
enjoyment  of  both  in  the  utmost  perfection^  to  the  extreme 
term  of  human  existence ;  a  most  choice  and  linished  educa- 
lion  in  gymnastics  and  tlie  musical  arts,  the  former  so  ini- 
porta nt  in  the  development  of  the  bodily  powers,  and  the 
latter  in  the  communication  of  harmony;  the  sweet  bloom  of 
youth,  and  the  ripe  fruit  of  age;  the  possession  of  and  unbroken^ 
enjoyment  of  poetry  and  art,  and  the  exercise  of  serene 
wisclomj  love  and  respect  among  hts  fellow  citizens,  renown 
abroad,  and  the  eounteuatice  and  favour  of  the  gods:  theae 
are  the  general  features  of  the  life  of  this  pioos  and  virtuous 
|K)et.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  gods,  to  whom,  and  to  Bacchus 
in  particulnr,  as  the  giver  of  all  joy,  and  the  civil izer  of  the 
tiuma^^  race,  he  devoted  himself  at  an  early  age  by  the  com* 
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position  of  tmgical  dramas  for  his  festivals/  had  wished  to 
confer  immortality  on  him,  so  long  did  they  delay  the  hour 
of  his  death ;  but  as  tliis  could  not  be,  tliey  loosened  him 
from  life  as  gently  as  was  possible,  that  he  might  imper- 
ceptiblv  change  one  immortality  for  another,  the  long  dura- 
tion of  his  earthly  existence  for  the  imperishable  vitality  of 
his  name.  When  a  youth  of  sixteen,  he  was  selecteil,  on 
account  of  his  beauty,  to  dance  (playing  the  while,  after  the 
Greek  manner,  on  the  lyre)  at  the  head  of  the  chorus  of  youths 
who,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis  (in  which  iEschylus  lought, 
and  which  he  has  so  nobly  described),  executed  the  Proan 
round  the  trophy  erected  on  that  occasion.  Thus  then  the 
beautiful  season  of  his  youthful  bloom  coincided  with  the 
most  glorious  epoch  of  the  Athenian  people.  He  held  the 
rank  of  general  as  colleague  with  Pericles  and  Thucydides, 
and,  when  arrived  at  a  more  advanced  age,  was  elected  to 
the  priesthood  of  a  native  hero.  In  his  twenty-fifth  year  ho 
began  to  exhibit  tragedies;  twenty  times  was  he  victorious; 
he  often  gained  the  second  place,  but  never  was  he  ranketi 
80  low  as  in  the  third.  In  this  career  he  proceeded  with  in- 
creasing success  till  he  had  passed  his  ninetieth  year;  and 
some  of  his  greatest  works  were  even  the  fruit  of  a  still  later 
period.  There  is  a  story  of  an  accusation  being  brought 
against  him  by  one  or  more  of  his  elder  sons,  of  having 
become  childisn  from  age,  and  of  being  incapable  of  managing 
his  own  affairs.  An  alleged  partiality  for  a  grandson  by  a 
second  wife  is  said  to  have  been  the  motive  of  the  charge. 
In  his  defence  he  contented  himself  with  reading  to  his  judges 
his  (Edipus  at  Colonos,  which  he  had  then  just  composed  (or, 
according  to  others,  only  the  magnificent  chorus  in  it,  wherein 
he  sin^  the  praises  of  Colonos,  his  birth-place,)  and  the 
astonisned  judges,  without  farther  consultation,  conducted 
him  in  triumph  to  his  house.  If  it  be  true  that  the  second 
(Edipus  was  written  at  so  late  an  age,  as  from  its  mature 
serenity  and  total  freedom  from  the  impetuosity  and  violence 
of  youth  we^have  good  reason  to  conclude  that  it  actually 
was,  it  affords  us  a  pleasing  picture  of  an  old  age  at  onco 
amiable  and  venerable.  Although  the  varying  accounts 
of  his  death  have  a  fabulous  look,  they  all  coincide  in  this, 
and  alike  convey  this  same  purport,  that  he  departed  life 
without  ft  struggle,  while  employed  in  his  art,  or  something 
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connected  with  itj  and  that,  like  an  old  swan  of  Apt>Ua,  lie 
breatlieil  out  bis  life  in  8ong.  The  story  also  of  the  Lacede- 
monian gcneralj  who  harioj^  entrenclied  the  bnrying-^''*'f)un() 
of  the  poet's  ancestors,  and  being  twice  irarned  by  Baccliiia 
in  a  vision  to  allow  Sophocles  to  be  there  interred,  dispatched 
a  lierald  to  the  Athenians  on  the  subject,  I  consider  aa  true, 
as  well  as  a  n»imber  of  other  circumstances,  which  serve  to 
set  in  a  strong  light  the  illustrious  reverence  in  which  \m 
name  waa  held.  In  calling  him  virtuous  and  pious,  I  need 
tho  words  in  his  own  sense ;  for  although  his  works  breathe 
the  rsal  character  of  ancient  grandeur,  giucefuloesSj  and 
simplicity,  he,  of  all  the  Grecian  poets,  is  also  the  one 
whose  feelings  bear  tho  strongest  affinity  to  the  spirit  of  our 
religion* 

One  gift  alone  was  dented  to  him  by  nature:  a  voice 
attuned  to  song.  He  could  only  call  forth  and  direct  the  har- 
monious eftusiona  of  other  voices  ;  he  was  therefore  compelled 
to  depart  froju  the  hitherto  established  practice  for  the  poet  to 
act  a  part  in  his  own  pieces.  Once  only  did  he  make  hia 
njipearauce  on  the  stage  in  the  character  of  the  blind  singer 
Tliamyris  ^a  very  characteristic  trait)  playing  on  the  cithara. 

As  ^scaylns,  who  raised  tragic  poetry  from  its  rude 
Wginnings  to  the  dignity  of  the  Cothurnus,  was  hia  prede- 
cessor; the  historical  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  him 
enabled  Sophocles  to  profit  by  the  essays  of  that  original 
mjifiterj  so  that  iEschylus  appears  as  the  rough  designer^  and 
Sophocles  as  the  finisher  and  successor^  The  more  artificial 
con^itriiction  of  Sophocles*  dramas  is  easily  perceived:  the 
greater  limitation  of  the  chorus  in  proportion  to  the  dialogue, 
tbo  smootlier  polisli  of  the  rhythm^  and  the  purer  Attio 
diction,  the  Introduction  of  a  greater  number  of  charac- 
ters, tlic  ricber  complication  of  the  fable,  the  multiplication 
of  incitients,  a  higher  dc^^ree  of  development,  the  more 
tran<[uil  dwelling  ui>on  all  the  momenta  of  the  action,  and 
the  more  striking  theatricul  effect  allowed  to  decisive  ones, 
tbo  more  perfect  rounding  ofl*  of  the  whole,  even  considered 
from  a  merely  external  point  of  view.  But  he  excelled 
.i^I^hylus  in  something  still  more  essential,  and  proved  him- 
self deserving  of  the  good  fortune  of  having  such  a  preceptor, 
and  of  being  allowed  to  enter  into  competition  in  the  samo 
field  witli   htm:    I  mean   the  harmonious  peH^tion  of  bit 
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mind,  which  enabled  him  spontaneously  to  satisfy  every 
requisition  of  the  laws  of  beauty,  a  mind  whose  free  impulse 
was  accimipauied  by  the  most  clear  consciousness.  To  sur- 
pass ^schylus  in  boldness  of  conception  was  perliaps  impose 
sible :  I  am  inclined^  however,  to  believe  that  is  only  because 
of  his  wisdom  and  moderation  that  Sophocles  appears  less 
bold^  since  he  always  goes  to  work  with  the  greatest  energy, 
and  perhaps  with  even  a  more  sustained  earnestness,  like  a 
man  who  knows  the  extent  of  his  powers,  and  is  determined, 
when  he  does  not  exceed  them,  to  stand  up  with  the  greater 
confidence  for  his  rights^.  As  iEschylus  delights  in  trans- 
porting us  to  the  convulsions  of  the  primary  world  of  the 
Titans,  Sophocles,  on  the  other  hand,  never  avails  himself  of 
divine  interposition  except  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary; 
he  formed  men,  according  to  the  general  confession  of  anti- 
quity, better,  that  is,  not  more  moral  and  exempt  from  error, 
but  more  beautiful  and  noble  than  they  really  are;  and  while 
he  took  every  thing  in  the  most  human  sense,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  open  to  its  higher  significance.  Ac/Cording  to  all 
appearance  he  was  also  more  temperate  than  i^schylus  in  his 
use  of  scenic  ornaments;  displaying  perhaps  more  of  taste 
and  chastened  beauty,  but  not  attempting  the  same  colossal 
magnificence. 

To  characterize  the  native  sweetness  and  gracefulness  so 
eminent  in  this  poet,  the  ancients  gave  him  the  appellation  of 
the  Attic  bee.  Whoever  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  feel- 
ing of  this  peculiarity  may  flatter  himself  that  a  sense  for 
ancient  art  has  arisen  within  him ;  for  the  affected  sentimen- 

*  This  idea  1ms  been  so  happily  expressed  by  the  greatest  genius  per- 
haps of  tlie  last  century,  that  the  translator  hopes  he  will  be  forgiven  for 
here  transcribing  the  passage:  "I  can  truly  say  that,  poor  and  unknown 
as  I  then  was,  I  had  pretty  nearly  as  high  an  idea  of  myself  and  of  my 
works,  as  I  have  at  this  moment,  when  the  public  has  decided  in  theur 
favour.  It  ever  was  my  opinion,  that  the  mistakes  and  blunders  both  in 
a  rational  and  religious  point  of  view,  of  which  we  see  thousands  daily 
guilty,  are  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  themselves.  To  know  myself,  had 
been  all  along  my  constant  study.  I  weighed  myself  alone ;  I  balanced 
myself  with  others ;  I  watched  every  means  of  information  to  see  how 
much  ground  I  occupied  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet ;  I  studied  assiduously 
nature's  design  in  my  formation — where  the  lights  and  shades  in  my  cha- 
rwjter  were  intended."— !>//«•  Jrom  Bums  to  Dr.  Mo9^e,  in  CurriB'i 
fj/t. — ^Tranh. 
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tality  of  the  present  day,  far  from  coinciding  with  the  ancienta 
in  this  opinion,  would  in  the  tragedies  of  Sopljoclesj  both  in 
lespect  of  the  representation  of  bodily  suflerings,  and  in  the 
eentiments  and  structure,  find  much  that  is  insupjmrtahly 
auetere. 

When  wc  consider  the  great  fertility  of  Sophoelos,  for 
according  to  some  he  wrote  a  hundred  and  thirty  pierrs  (of 
which,  however,  seventeen  were  pronounced  spurious  liy 
Ariatophancs  the  grammarian),  and  eighty  according  to  tlte 
most  moderate  account,  littloj  it  must  be  owned,  has  conui 
dowu  to  us,  for  we  have  only  seven  of  theui.  Chance,  how- 
ever, has  so  far  favoured  us,  that  in  these  seven  pioce^d  wo  tintl 
several  which  were  held  by  the  ancients  as  his  greatest  work.s, 
the  Antiffoney  for  example,  the  Eiecira,  and  the  two  on  tfje 
flubject  of  (Edipus;  and  these  have  also  come  down  to  us 
tolerably  free  from  mutilation  and  corruption  in  their  text. 
The  (Edipus  Tf/ran7iv^,  and  the  FhilocteteSj  have  been  gene- 
rally, but  without  good  reason,  preferred  by  modern  critics  to 
i,ll  the  others  r  the  first  on  account  of  the  artifice  of  the 
plot,  in  which  the  dreadful  catastrophe,  which  so  powerfully 
excites  the  curiosity  (a  rare  case  in  the  Greek  tragedies), 
is  inevitably  brought  about  by  a  succession  of  conneete^J 
causes;  the  latter  on  account  of  the  masterly  display  of 
character,  the  beautiful  contrast  observable  in  tliose  of 
the  three  leading  personages,  and  the  simple  structure  of 
the  piece,  in  which,  with  so  few  pei:sons,  everything  pro- 
coeds  from  the  truest  and  most  adequate  motives*  But 
tlie  whole  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  are  separately  ro- 
eplendent  with  peculiar  excellencies.  In  Antigone  we  have 
the  *iurest  display  of  feminine  heroism;  in  Ajax  the  sense  of 
•jianly  honour  in  its  full  force ;  in  the  Trackinice  (or»  as  wo 
should  rather  name  it,  the  D^hifj  Hercules)^  the  female  levity 
of  Dejanira  is  beautifuJly  atoned  for  by  her  death,  and  tljo 
eufleringa  of  Hercules  arc  portrayed  with  suitable  dignity; 
Efectra  is  distinguished  by  energy  and  pathos;  lu  (Edipiu 
Colonem  there  prevails  a  mild  and  gentle  emotion,  and  over 
the  whole  piece  is  diffused  the  sweetest  gracefulness,  I  wiU 
not  undertake  to  weigh  the  respective  merits  of  these  pieces 
against  each  other:  but  I  own  I  entertain  a  singular  predi- 
lection for  the  Last  of  them,  because  it  appears  to  me  the 
tno^i  expressive  of  tho  personal  feelings  of  the  poet  himseLt 
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As  this  piece  was  written  for  tlio  very  purpose  of  throwiog  ft 
lustro  on  Athens,  and  his  own  birth-place  more  particularly, 
he  appears  to  have  laboured  on  it  with  a  special  love  and 
Jiifcctiou. 

Ajax  and  A  ntigone  are  usually  the  least  understood.  We 
cannot  conceive  how  these  pieces  should  run  on  so  long  after 
what  we  usually  call  the  catastrophe.  On  this  subject  I  shall 
hereafter  offer  a  remark  or  two. 

Of  all  the  fables  of  ancient  mythology  in  which  fate  is 
made  to  play  a  conspicuous  part,  the  story  of  (Edipus  is  i>er- 
haps  the  most  ingenious;  but  still  many  others,  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  of  Niobe,  which,  without  any  complication  of 
incidents,  simply  exhibit  on  a  scale  of  colossal  dimensions 
both  of  human  arrogance,  and  its  impending  punishment 
from  the  gods,  appear  to  me  to  be  conceived  in  a  grander 
style.  The  very  intrigue  which  is  involved  in  that  of 
(Edipus  detracts  from  its  loftiness  of  character.  Intrigue  in 
the  dramatic  sense  is  a  complication  arising  from  the  crossing 
of  purposes  and  events,  and  this  is  found  m  a  high  degree  in 
the  fate  of  (Edipus,  as  all  that  is  done  by  his  parents  or  him- 
self in  order  to  evade  the  predicted  horrors,  serves  only  to 
bring  them  on  the  more  surely.  But  that  which  gives  so 
grand  and  terrible  a  character  to  this  drama,  is  the  circum- 
stance which,  however,  is  for  i\k^  most  part  overlooked ;  that 
to  the  very  (Edipus  who  solved  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx 
relating  to  human  life,  his  own  life  should  remain  so  long  an 
inextricable  riddle,  to  be  so  awfully  cleared  up,  when  all  was 
irretrievably  lost.  A  striking  picture  of  the  arrogant  pre- 
tension of  huinan  wisdom,  which  is  ever  right  enough  in  its 
general  principles,  but  does  not  enable  the  possessor  to  make 
the  proper  application  to  himself. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  conclusion  of  the  first  (Ediptis 
wo  are  so  far  reconciled  to  it  by  the  violence,  suspicion,  and 
haughtiness  in  the  character  of  (Edipus,  that  our  feelings  do 
not  absolutely  revolt  at  so  horrible  a  fate.  For  this  Ond,  it 
was  necessary  thus  far  to  sacrifice  the  character  of  (Edipus, 
who,  however,  raises  himself  in  our  estimation  by  hi«  fatherly 
care  and  heroic  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  that  occa- 
sion him,  by  his  honest  search  for  the  author  of  the  crime,  to 
accelerate  his  own  destruction.  It  was  also  necessary,  for 
the  sake  of  contrast  witii  his  fotare  misery^  to  exhibit  him  in 
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lii.-!i  trealinciit  iif  Tireaias  and  Creoi^  in  all  tbu  liuugLtiuesd  o( 
I  e^^^al  ili^'iuty.  Ami,  inJceJ,  all  bis  tuirlier  proceedings  evince, 
ill  fiouw  iiR-niJtire,  the  banm  suspidousness  and  violence  ol 
diaracter;  the  former,  in  his  refusing  to  be  tjuieted  by  the 
tis^tinmecs  of  Poiybos,  Avhen  taunted  with  being  a  suppositious 
child,  and  the  latter,  in  hh  bloody  quarrel  with  Laius.  The 
latter  rharaeter  he  seems  to  have  inherited  from  both  hia 
jiareotH.  The  arrogant  levity  of  Jt>casta,  whicli  induces  her  to 
deiide  tlie  oracle  as  not  eoufirmed  by  the  event,  the  penalty 
of  which  ifho  is  so  soon  afterwards  to  inflict  upon  herself, 
wa.^  nut  indeed  inherited  by  her  son;  he  is,  on  the  contrary, 
eon.sjHcuous  throughout  for  the  purity  of  kis  intentions;  and 
his  care  ant!  anxiety  to  escape  from  tlie  predicted  crime, 
ailded  naturally  to  the  poignancy  of  his  desjyair,  when  he 
found  that  lie  had  nevertheless  been  overtaken  by  it.  Awful 
ndeed  h  his  blindness  in  not  perceiving  the  truth  when  it 
?as»  tm  it  were,  brought  directly  home  to  him ;  as,  for  iustance, 
.fhen  he  puts  the  question  to  JcM^asta,  How  did  Laius  look? 
and  she  answers  fie  had  become  gray-haired,  otherwise  in 
appearance  he  was  not  unlike  CEdipus.  This  is  also  another 
feature  of  her  levity,  that  she  should  not  have  been  struck 
with  the  resemblance  to  her  husband,  a  circumstance  that 
might  have  led  her  to  recognize  him  as  her  son.  Thus  a 
close  analysis  of  the  piece  will  evince  the  utmost  propriety 
and  signilicance  of  every  portion  of  it.  As,  however,  it  is 
customary  to  extol  the  correctness  of  Sophocles,  and  to  boast 
mure  especially  of  the  strict  observance  of  probability  which 
prevails  throughout  this  CEdipus^  I  must  here  remark  that 
this  very  piece  is  a  proof  how,  on  this  subject,  the  ancient 
artists  followed  very  different  principles  from  those  of  modern 
critics.  For,  according  to  our  way  of  thinking,  nothing  could 
be  more  improbable  than  tliat  (Kdipus  should,  so  long,  have 
forborne  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of 
Lai  us,  and  that  the  scars  on  his  feet^  and  even  tlie  name 
which  he  bore,  should  never  have  excited  the  curiosity  of 
Jocasta,  &c.  But  the  ancients  did  not  produce  their  works 
of  art  for  calculating  and  prosaic  understandings;  and  an 
injprobability  which,  to  be  found  out,  required  dissection,  and 
did  not  exist  within  the  matters  of  the  representation  itself, 
^^A  to  them  none  at  alL 
^^^Tlie  diversity  of  character  of  i^sQhylns  and  SopluMsIes 
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nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  Humetiides  and  the 
\Edipu8  Colontus,  as  both  these  pieces  were  composed  with 
the  same  aim.  This  aim  was  to  glorify  Athens  as  the  sacred 
abode  of  law  and  humanity,  on  whose  soil  the  crimes  of  the 
hero  families  of  other  countries  might,  by  a  higher  mediation, 
Ve  at  last  propitiated ;  while  an  ever-durinK  prosperity  was 
predicted  to  the  Athenian  people.  The  patriotic  and  liberty- 
breathing  ^schylus  has  recourse  to  a  judicial,  and  the  pious 
Sophocles  to  a  religious,  procedure;  even  the  consecration  of 
CEdipus  in  death.  Bent  down  by  the  consciousness  of  inevit 
able  crimes,  and  lengthened  misery,  his  honour  is,  as  it 
were,  cleared  up  by  the  gods  themselves,  as  if  desirous  of 
showing  that,  in  the  terrible  example  which  they  made  of 
him,  they  had  no  intention  of  visiting  him  in  particular,  but 
merely  wished  to  give  a  solemn  lesson  to  the  whole  human 
race.  Sophocles,  to  whom  the  whole  of  life  was  one  continued 
worship  of  the  gods,  delighted  to  throw  all  possible  honoui 
on  its  last  moments  as  if  a  more  solemn  festival ;  and  asso- 
elated  it  with  emotions  very  different  from  what  the  thought 
of  mortality  is  in  general  calculated  to  excite.  That  the 
tortured  and  exhausted  (Edipus  should  at  last  find  peace  and 
repose  in  the  grove  of  the  Furies,  in  the  very  spot  from  which 
all  other  mortals  fled  with  aversion  and  horror,  he  whose 
misfortune  consisted  in  having  done  a  deed  at  which  all  men 
shudder^  unconsciously  and  without  warning  of  any  inward 
feeling;  in  this  there  is  a  profound  and  mysterious  meaning. 
,_  iEschylus  has  given  us  in  the  person  of  Pallas  a  more 
majestic  representation  of  the  Attic  cultivation,  prudence, 
nioderatipn,  mildness,  and  magnanimity;  but  Sophocles,  who 
delighted  to  draw  all  that  is  godlike  within  the  sphere  of 
humanity,  has,  in  his  Theseus,  given  a  nipre  delicate  develop- 
ment of  all  these  same  things,  ^hbevev  is  d^irbus  of  saining 
an  accurate  idea  of  Grecian  heroism,  as  Contrasted  with  th<j 
Barbarian,  would  do  well  to  consider  this  character  with 
attention. 

In  ^Eschylus,  before  the  victim  of  persecution  can  be 
delivered,  and  the  land  can  participate  in  blessings,  the 
infernal  horror  of  the  Furies  congeals  the  spectator's  blood« 
and  makes  his  hair  stand  on  end,  and  the  whole  rancour  of 
ftheife  goddesses  of  rage  is;  exhausted :  after  this  the  transi- 
tion to  their  peaceful  retreat  is  the  more  wonderful;  tli« 
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wliole  luiinan  race  seenis^  iia  it  were,  delivered  from  tlicif 
|XJwer.  Ill  Sophocles,  however,  they  do  not  ever  iippear,  but 
are  kept  altogether  in  the  background;  and  they  are  never 
mentioned  by  their  own  name,  but  always  alluded  to  by  soine 
softening  euphemism.  But  this  very  obscurity,  au  exactly  befit- 
ting these  daughters  of  night,  and  the  very  distance  at  which 
they  are  kept,  are  calculated  to  excite  a  silent  horror  in  which 
the  bodily  senses  have  no  part.  The  clothing  the  grove  of  Iho 
Furies  with  all  the  cliarnis  of  ii  southern  spring  coniplefca 
the  sweetness  of  the  poem  ;  and  were  I  to  select  from  bis  own 
tragedies  an  emblem  of  the  poetry  of  Sophocles,  I  shoulJ 
describe  it  as  a  sacred  grove  of  the  dark  goddesses  of  fate,  in 
which  the  laureb  the  olive,  and  the  vine,  are  always  green, 
ami  the  song  of  the  nigh  tin  mile  is  for  ever  beard. 

Two  of  the  pieces  of  Sophocles  refer,  to  what  in  the  Greek 
way  of  thinking,  are  the  sacred  rights  of  the  dead,  and  the 
solemn  importance  of  burial;  in  Antlgmte  the  whole  of  tho 
action  hinges  on  this,  and  in  Ajax  it  forms  the  only  satiefao 
tory  conclusion  of  the  piece. 

The  ideal  of  the  female  character  in  A^itlgoiie  is  charac- 
terized by  great  austerity,  and  it  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  put 
an  end  to  all  the  seductive  ropreBentations  of  Grecian  soft- 
ness, which  of  late  have  been  so  universally  current.  Hcf 
indignation  at  Ismene's  refusal  to  take  part  in  her  daring 
resolution;  the  manner  in  which  she  afterwards  repnlsea 
Isniene,  when  rt^peuting  of  her  former  weakness,  she  begs  to 
bo  allowed  to  Bhare  her  heroic  sister's  death,  borders  on  harsh- 
ness ;  both  her  silence,  and  then  her  invectives  against  Creon, 
by  which  she  provokes  him  to  execute  his  tyrannical  threats, 
display  the  immovable  energy  of  manly  counige.  The  poet 
has,  however,  discovered  the  secret  of  painting  the  loving  heart 
of  woman  in  a  single  line,  when  to  the  assertion  of  Creon, 
that  Polynices  was  an  enemy  to  his  country,  she  replies : 
My  love  aUaU  go  with  thine,  but  not  my  hate*^* 

*  This  is  the  version  of  Franklin,  but  it  does  not  convey  the  meaning  of 
tlie  orifjitial,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  the  English  language  is  sufficiently 
flexible  to  admit  of  an  exact  transUition.  The  German,  wliich,  though  far 
inferior  to  the  Greek  in  harmony,  ia  little  behind  in  ileiibllity,  luus  in  thii 
respect  great  advantage  over  the  Englkh;  and  Sehle^d'H  ^*^nicht  miitu* 
hatvtn,  miizuiiehen  bin  ich  da,*'  reprMeatt  exactly  Otrrot  u-vv*)^0§iv  aX^<i 
w%tiMi^ik€i»  fi^iK— Trans. 
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Moreover,  she  puts  a  constraint  on  liei  feelings  only  so  bn^ 
•w  by  giving  vent  to  them,  she  might  make  her  finuness  <9 
purpose  appear  equivocal.  When,  however,  slie  is  being  led 
forth  to  inevitable  death,  she  pours  forth  her  soul  in  the  ten- 
derest  and  most  touching  waitings  over  her  liard  and  untimely 
fate,  and  does  not  hesitate,  she,  the  modest  virgin,  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  nuptials,  and  the  unenjoyed  bliss  of  marriage. 
Yet  she  never  in  a  single  syllable  betrays  any  inclination  for 
Hscmon,  and  does  not  even  mention  the  name  of  that  amiable 
youth"".  After  such  heroic  detennination,  to  have  shown 
that  any  tie  still  bound  her  to  existence,  would  have  been  a 
weakness;  but  to  relinquish  without  one  sorrowful  regret 
those  common  enjoyments  with  which  the  gods  have  enriched 
this  life,  would  have  ill  accorded  with  her  devout  sanctity  of 
mind. 

On  a  first  view  the  chorus  in  Antigone  may  appear  weak, 
acceding,  as  it  does,  at  once,  without  opposition  to  the  tyran- 
nical commands  of  Creon,  and  without  even  attempting  to 
make  the  slightest  representation  in  behalf  of  the  young 
heroine.  But  to  exhibit  the  detennination  and  the  deed  of 
Antigone  in  their  full  glory,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
stand  out  quite  alone,  and  that  she  should  have  no  stay  or 
support.  Moreover,  the  very  submissiveness  of  the  chorus 
increases  our  impression  of  the  irresistible  nature  of  .the  royal 
ccmimands.  So,  too,  was  it  necessary  for  it  to  mingle  with 
its  concluding  addresses  to  Antigone  the  most  painful  recol- 
lections, that  she  might  drain  the  full  cnp  of  earthly  sorrows. 
Tlie  case  is  very  different  in  JSlectra,  where  the  chorus  appro- 
priately takes  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  two  principal 
characters,  and  encourages  them  in  the  execution  of  their 
design,  as  the  moral  feelings  are  divided  as  to  its  legitimacy, 
whereas  there  is  no  such  conflict  in  Antigone's  case,  who  had 
nothing  to  deter  her  from  her  purpose  but  mere  external 
fears. 

After  the  fulfilment  of  the  deed,  and  the  infliction  of  its 
penalties,  the  arrogance  of  Creon  still  remains  to  be  corrected, 
and  the  death  of  Antigone  to  be  avenge<l  j  nothing  less  than 

*  IWtbelemy  asserts  the  contrarj;  but  the  line  to  which  he  refers,  ac* 
eording  to  the  more  correct  maiiuscripts.  and  even  according  to  the  context 
bdongfl  to  Iimene. 
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tlie  destruction  of  \m  wliole  faiiiilv,  nmi  hi^  own  JeBpair 
rouW  be  a  sufticieut  iitonemeiit  for  tko  .sacrifice  of  a  life  sj 
fiostly.  We  liave  therefore  tbe  king\s  ivife^  who  had  not 
even  Leon  named  before,  brought  at  hist  on  the  stage^  that 
she  may  hear  the  misfortunes  of  her  family,  and  put  an  end 
to  her  own  existence.  To  Grecian  feelings  it  would  huve 
been  impossibie  to  consider  the  poem  as  properly  concluding 
with  the  death  of  Antigone,  without  its  penal  retribution. 

The  case  is  the  same  in  Ajax,  His  arro^nce,  which  was 
punished  with  a  degrading  madncsSj  is  atoned  for  by  the  deep 
shame  which  at  length  drives  him  even  to  »elf-innrder.  The 
persecution  of  the  nnfortunato  man  must  not,  however,  be 
carried  farther;  when,  therefore,  it  m  in  contemplation  to 
dishonour  his  very  corpiie  by  the  i-efusal  of  interment,  cveu 
Ulysses  interferes.  He  owes  the  honours  of  burial  to  tint 
Ulysses  whom  in  life  he  had  looked  npon  as  hijr  mortal  enem\% 
and  to  whom,  in  the  dreadful  introductory  scene,  Pallas  shows, 
iu  the  example  of  the  delirious  Ajax,  the  nothingness  ul 
man.  Thus  Ulysses  appears  as  the  personification  of  moilct - 
atiou,  which,  if  it  had  been  possessed  by  Ajax,  would  have 
prevented  his  falL 

Self-murder  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  ancient  my  thoU)gy^ 
it  least  as  arlapted  to  tragedy  -,  but  it  generally  takes  place, 
if  not  in  a  state  of  insanity,  yet  in  a  state  of  agitation,  after 
fiOQie  sudden  calamity  which  leaves  no  room  for  consideratitn^ 
Such  self-murders  as  those  of  Joeasta,  Hremon,  Enrydice,  luul 
lastly  of  Dejanira,  appear  merely  in  the  light  of  a  suhonliiiali^ 
appendage  in  the  tragical  pictures  of  Sophocles;  but  the 
suicide  of  Ajax  is  a  cool  determination^  a  free  action,  atid  of 
tiutBcicnt  importance  to  become  tlie  principal  sultjeit  uf  the 
piece.  It  is  not  the  last  fatal  crisis  of  a  slow  mental  niuhidy^ 
as  is  so  often  the  case  in  these  more  effeminate  modern  timfs  . 
fitill  less  is  it  that  more  theoretical  disgust  of  life,  foundetl  tm 
a  conviction  of  its  worthlessneas,  which  imluced  so  many  nJ 
the  later  Romans,  on  Epicurean  as  well  as  Stoical  principh's, 
to  put  an  end  to  their  existence.  It  is  not  through  any 
unmanly  despondency  that  Ajax  is  unfaithful  to  his  rude 
lieroisnL  His  delirium  is  over,  as  well  as  his  first  comfortlc^^s 
feelings  upon  awaking  from  it;  and  it  in  not  till  after  the 
eomplete  return  of  consciousness,  ami  when  he  has  hud  time 
to  measure  the  depth  of  the  abyss  into  which,  by  a  divine 
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(Icdtiiiy,  his  overweening  haughtiness  lias  plunged  him,  when 
he  contemplates  his  situation,  and  feels  it  ruined  beyond 
remedy : — his  honour  wounded  by  the  refusal  of  the  arms  of 
Achilles;  and  the  outburst  uf  his  vindictive  rage  wasted  in 
bis  infatuation  on  defenceless  flocks;  himself,  after  a  long  and 
reproachless  heroic  career,  a  source  of  amusement  to  his  ene- 
mies, an  object  of  derision  and  abomination  to  the  Greeks,  and 
io  his  honoured  father,— should  he  thus  retuni  to  him — a 
disgrace :  after  reviewing  all  this,  he  decides  agreeably  to  his 
own  motto,  "  gloriously  to  live  or  gloriously  to  die,"  that  the 
latter  course  alone  remains  open  to  him.  £vcn  the  dissimu- 
lation,— the  first,  perhaps,  that  he  ever  practised,  by  which, 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  his  purpose  from  being  disturbed, 
he  pacifies  his  comrades,  must  be  considered  as  the  fruit  of 
greatness  of  soul.  He  appoints  Teucer  guardian  to  his  infant 
boy,  the  future  consulation  of  his  own  bereaved  parents ;  and, 
like  Cato,  dies  not  before  he  has  arranged  the  concerns  of  all 
who  belong  to  him.  As  Antigone  in  her  womanly  tender- 
ness, so  even  he  in  his  wild  manner,  seems  in  his  last  speech 
to  feel  the  majesty  of  that  light  of  the  sun  from  which  he  is 
departing  for  ever.  His  rude  coimge  disdains  compassion, 
and  therefore  excites  it  the  more  powerfully.  What  a  picture 
of  awaking  from  the  tumult  of  passion,  when  the  tent  opens 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  slaughtered  herds  he  sits  on  the  ground 
bewailing  himself! 

As  Ajax,  in  the  feeling  of  inextinguishable  shame,  forms 
the  violent  resolution  of  throwing  away  life,  Philoctetes,  on 
the  other  hand,  bears  its  wearisome  load  during  long  years  of 
misery  with  the  most  enduring  patience.  If  Ajax  is  honoured 
by  his  despair,  Philoctetes  is  equally  ennobled  by  his  con- 
stEincy.  When  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  comes  into 
collision  with  no  moral  impulse,  it  naturally  exhibits  itself 
in  all  its  strength.  Nature  has  armed  with  this  instinct 
whatever  is  possessed  of  the  breath  of  life,  and  the  vigour 
with  which  every  hostile  attack  on  existence  is  repelled  is 
the  strongest  proof  of  its  excellence.  In  the  presence,  it  is 
true,  of  that  band  of  men  by  which  he  had  been  abandoned^ 
and  if  ho  must  depend  on  their  superior  power,  Philoctetes 
would  no  more  have  wished  for  life  than  did  Ajax.  But  he  is 
alone  with  nature;  he  quails  not  before  the  frightfal  aspect 
which  she  exhibits  to  binnj  and  still  clings  eyep  to  the  maternal 
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boj^oni  of  tbe  all-uouriJifiiiig  earth.  Entiled  nn  a  ticscrt  bhad, 
t*»rture<l  hy  an  mcurnble  wound,  solitary  atul  liclpless  tm  lie 
i«,  hlfl  bow  procures  liiiti  food  from  tbo  hlnh  i>f  the  f(»refjt>  the 
rock  yield.^  liim  soothing  herbs,  the  fountain  supplice  a  ftesh 
beverage,  his  cave  alfbrda  liiin  a  cool  flicker  in  sunniicr,  in 
win  tor  1*0  is  warmed  by  the  nild-<lay  .sun,  or  a  fire  of  kindled 
boug^Iis;  even  the  raging  attacks  uf  his  pain  at  length  exhaust 
themselves,  and  leave  him  in  a  refreshing  sleep.  Alaa!  it  h 
thiT  artifieisil  reiinementB,  the  oppressive  burden  of  a  relaxing 
Olid  deadening  superjlnitywbieh  render  man  indifferent  to  the 
value  of  life:  when  it  ia  stripped  of  all  f<»rcigu  appendages, 
thoijgli  home  down  with  sufferings  so  that  the  naked  ex istenea 
alone  remains,  still  will  its  sweetnc'^s  flow  frrnn  the  heart  at 
every  indse  through  all  the  veins.  Miserable  man  !  ten  long 
years  han  he  etrufjgled;  and  yet  he  still  lives,  and  clings  to 
life  and  hope.  What  force  of  truth  is  tlicre  In  all  tliial  What, 
however  J  moat  moves  us  in  behalf  of  Philoctetes  is,  tliat  he, 
who  hy  an  abuse  of  power  bad  been  cast  out  from  society, 
when  it  again  approaches  him  is  exposed  by  it  to  a  second 
and  still  more  dangerou.f  evil,  that  of  falsehood.  The  anxiety 
excited  in  the  mind  of  the  apectator  lest  Philoctetes  should 
be  deprived  of  his  last  means  of  eubsistence,  his  bow,  would  ■ 
be  too  painful,  did  he  net  from  the  beginning  entertain  a  sus- 
picion that  the  open-hearted  and  straight-forward  Neopto- 
fern  us  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  to  the  end  the  character 
which,  so  much  against  his  will,  be  has  assumed.  Not  witlioat 
reason  after  this  deception  does  Philoctetes  ttirn  away  from 
mankind  to  those  inanimate  companions  to  uhich  the  instinc- 
tive criiviiig  for  society  had  attached  hlni.  He  calls  on  the 
iiiland  and  its  volcanoes  to  witness  this  fresh  wrong  ;  he 
believes  that  his  beloved  bow  feels  pain  in  being  taken  from 
liiin :  and  at  length  ho  takes  a  niehincholy  leave  of  his  hos- 
pitable cavern,  the  fountains  and  the  wave- washed  cliffs,  from 
which  he  so  often  looked  in  vmi\  upon  the  ocean:  so  inclined 
to  love  is  the  un corrupted  mind  of  man. 

Respecting  the  bodily  sufferings  of  Philoctetes  and  the 
maoner  of  representing  them,  Lcssing  has  in  his  Laocoon 
declaretl  himself  against  WinKelmann,  and  Herder  again  lia^ 
in  the  tSihcB  Criticw  (Kritische  Walder)  contradicted  Lessing* 
Both  the  two  last  writers  have  made  many  excellent  observa- 
tions on  the  piece,  although  we  must  allow  with  Herder,  that 
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VViukelmann  was  correct  in  affirming  that  tbo  Philoctetes  of 
SopLocles,  like  Laocoon  in  the  celebrated  group,  suffers  with 
the  suppressed  agony  of  an  heroic  soul  never  altogetlier  over- 
oome  by  his  pain. 

The  TradiinicB  appears  to  me  so  very  inferior  to  the  other 
pieces  of  Sophocles  which  have  reached  us,  that  I  could  wish 
there  were  some  warrant  for  supposing  that  this  tragedy  was 
composed  in  the  age,  indeed,  and  in  the  school  of  Sopliocles, 
perhaps  by  his  son  lophon,  and  that  it  was  by  mistake  attri- 
buted to  the  father.  There  is  much  both  in  the  structure  and 
plan,  and  in  the  style  of  the  piece,  calculated  to  excite  sus- 
picion; and  many  critics  have  remarked  that  the  introductory 
soliloquy  of  Dejanira,  which  is  wholly  uncalled-for,  is  very 
unlike  the  general  character  of  Sophocles'  prologues:  and 
although  this  poet's  usual  rules  of  art  are  observed  on  the 
whole,  yet  it  is  very  superficially;  no  where  can  we  discern 
in  it  the  profound  mind  of  Sophocles.  But  as  no  writer 
of  antiquity  appears  to  have  doubted  its  authenticity,  while 
Cicero  even  quotes  from  it  the  complaint  of  Hercules,  as  from 
an  indisputable  work  of  Sophocles,  we  are  compelled  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  remark,  that  in  this  one  instance  the 
tragedian  has  failed  to  reach  his  usual  elevation. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  a  general  question, 
which,  in  the  examination  of  the  works  of  Euripides,  will  still 
more  particularly  engage  the  attention  of  the  critic :  how  far, 
namely,  the  invention  and  execution  of  a  drama  must  belong  to 
one  man  to  entitle  him  to  pass  for  its  author.  Dramatic  litera- 
ture affords  numerous  examples  of  plays  composed  by  several 
persons  conjointly.  It  is  well  known  that  Euripides,  in  the 
details  and  execution  of  his  pieces,  availed  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  a  learned  servant,  Cephisophon ;  and  he  perhaps 
also  consulted  with  him  respecting  his  plots.  It  appears, 
moreover,  certain  that  in  Athens  schools  of  dramatic  art  had 
at  this  date  been  formed;  such,  indeed,  as  usually  arise  when 
poetical  talents  arc,  by  public  competition,  called  abundantly 
sin<l  actively  into  exercise :  schools  of  art  which  contain  scho 
lars  of  such  excellence  and  of  such  kindred  genius,  that  the 
master  may  confide  to  them  a  part  of  the  execution,  and  even 
the  plan,  and  yet  allow  the  whole  to  pass  under  his  name 
without  any  disparagement  to  his  fame.  Such  were  the 
■chools  of  painting  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  (^KQvy  one 
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knows  wliat  a  remarkable  degree  of  critical  acumen  iii  neceiv 
Fary  to  discover  in  many  of  Raphael's  pictures  how  much 
really  belongs  to  his  own  pencil.  Sophocles  had  educateil 
his  son  lophon  to  the  tragic  art,  and  might  therefore  easily 
receive  assistance  from  him  in  the  actual  labour  of  compo- 
sition, especially  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  tragedies  tliat 
were  to  compete  for  the  prize  should  be  ready  and  got  by 
heart  by  a  certain  day.  On  the  other  hand,  he  might  also 
execute  occasional  passages  for  works  originally  designetl  by 
the  son ;  and  the  pieces  of  this  description^  in  which  the  hand 
of  the  master  was  perceptible,  woi^ld  be  naturally  attributoJ 
to  the  more  celebrated  uAfiio. 
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LECTURE  VIII. 

£cripidea — Ilis  Merits  and  Defects — ^Dediiie  of  Tragic  Poetry 
through  him. 

When  we  consider  Euripides  by  himself,  witbout  any  comu 
parison  with  his  predecessors,  when  we  single  oat  some  of  hi3 
Dctter  pieces,  and  particukir  passages  in  others,  we  cannot 
refuse  to  him  an  extraordinary  meed  of  praise.  But  on  thd 
other  hand,  when  we  take  him  in  his  connexion  with  the  his- 
tory of  art,  when  we  look  at  each  of  his  pieces  as  a  whole, 
and  again  at  the  general  scope  of  his  labours,  as  revealed  to 
us  in  the  works  woich  have  come  down  to  us,  we  are  forced 
to  censure  him  severely  on  many  accounts.  Of  few  writers 
can  so  much  good  and  evil  be  said  with  truth.  He  was  a  man 
of  boundless  ingenuity  and  most  versatile  talents;  but  he 
either  wanted  the  lofty  earnestness  of  purpose,  or  the  severe 
artistic  wisdom,  which  we  reverence  in  iEschylus  and  Sopho- 
cles, to  regulate  the  luxuriance  of  his  certainly  splendid  and 
amiable  qualities.  His  constant  aim  is  to  please,  ne  cares  not 
by  what  means;  hence  is  ho  so  unequal:  frequently  he  has 
passages  of  overpowering  beauty,  but  at  other  times  he  sinks 
into  downright  mediocrity.  With  all  his  faults  he  possesses 
an  admirable  ease,  and  a  certain  insinuating  chann. 

These  preliminary  observations  I  have  judged  necessary, 
since  otherwise,  on  account  of  what  follows,  it  mi^ht  bd 
objected  to  me  that  I  am  at  variance  with  myself,  having 
lately,  in  a  short  French  essay,  endeavoured  to  show  the  supe- 
riority of  a  piece  of  Euripides  to  Racine's  imitation  of  it. 
There  I  fixed  my  attention  on  a  single  drama,  and  that  one  of 
the  poet's  best ;  but  here  I  consider  everything  from  the  most 
general  points  of  view,  and  relatively  to  the  highest  requi- 
sitions of  art;  and  that  my  enthusiasm  for  ancient  trasredy 
may  not  appear  blind  and  extravagant,  I  must  justify  it  oy 
a  keen  examination  into  the  traces  of  its  degeneracy  aii«l 
djccjlip<v 
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Wi^  may  coiupiire  perfection  hi  sirfc  aud  poetry  to  tlio  «um- 
inifc  c»f  n  fitoep  Tiiountain^  on  which  an  uproUecl  load  cannot 
long  niaintahi  its  position,  Liit  iinniediateiy  rf^Hs  down  anaifi 
the  other  sido  i r res isti lily.  Jt  descended  according  to  tlie  law*, 
of  gravity  witli  Quickness  and  ease,  and  one  can  calniiy  look 
on  while  it  is  uescending;  for  the  nia.ss  follows  its  natiind 
tendency,  wliilc  the  laborious  ascent  is,  in  some  degtfe,  a 
painful  spectacle.  Hence  it  is,  for  examplej  that  the  paintinga 
which  belong  to  the  age  of  declining  art  are  much  tnore 
pleasing  to  the  unlearned  eye,  than  those  wliieli  preceded  the 
period  of  its  perfection*  Tbe  genuine  connois^scur,  on  the 
contrary,  will  hold  the  pictures  of  a  Zuccheri  and  otliera,  vvhr» 
gave  tlio  tone  when  llie  great  schools  of  tlie  sixteenth  century 
were  dcgcneniting  into  empty  and  superficial  manneriani,  to 
hi!  in  i-eal  and  essential  worth,  iiir  inferior  to  the  works  of  :i. 
MantegnaH,  Pcrugino,  and  their  contemporaries.  Or  let  us 
suppose  the  perfection  of  art  a  foctia :  at  equal  distances  on 
either  side,  the  collected  rays  occupy  equal  spaces,  but  on  this 
side  they  converge  towards  a  common  effect ;  whereas,  on  the 
other  they  diverge,  till  at  last  they  are  totally  lost. 

We  have,  besides,  a  pajticular  reason  for  ceusurmg  without 
reserve  the  errors  of  this  poet;  the  fact,  namely,  that  our 
own  age  ia  infected  with  the  same  faults  with  those  which 
procure<l  for  Euripides  so  much  favour,  if  not  esteem j  among 
his  contemporaries.  In  our  times  we  have  been  doomed  to 
witness  a  number  of  plays  which,  though  in  matter  and  form 
they  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  Kuripides,  bear  yet  In  so  far 
a  resemblance  to  them,  that  wliile  they  seduce  the  feelings 
and  corrupt  tlie  judgment,  by  means  of  weakly,  and  some- 
times oven  tender,  emotions,  their  general  tendency  is  to  pro- 
duce a  downright  moral  licentiousness. 

\Vhat  I  shall  say  on  this  subject  will  not,  for  tlic  nmst 
part,  possess  even  the  attraction  of  novelty.  Although  the 
moderns,  attracted  cither  by  the  greater  affinity  of  his  view* 
with  their  own  sentiments,  or  led  astray  by  an  ill -understood 
opinion  of  Aristotle,  have  not  unfrequently  preferred  Euri- 
pides  to  his  two  predecessors,  and  have  unquestionably  read, 
sttlmired,  and  imitated  him  nuich  more:  it  admits  of  being 
shown,  hcjwevcr,  that  many  of  the  ancients,  and  some  even  of 
the  contemporaries  of  Euripides,  held  the  same  opinion  of  him 
«,<]  myself.     In  Anacharsk  we  find  this  mixture  of  praise  and 
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eensuiro  at  least  alluded  to,  though  the  author  softens  every- 
thing for  the  sake  of  his  object  of  showing  the  productions  of 
the  6reeks,  in  every  department,  under  the  most  favourable 
light. 

We  possess  some  cutting  sayings  of  Sophocles  respecting 
Euripides,  though  he  was  so  far  from  being  actuated  by 
anything  like  the  jealousy  of  authorship,  that  he  mourned  his 
death,  and,  in  a  piece  which  he  exhibited  shortly  after,  he  did 
not  allow  his  actors  the  usual  ornament  of  the  wreath.  The 
charge  which  Plato  brings  against  the  tragic  poets,  as  tending 
to  give  men  entirely  up  to  the  dominion  of  the  passions,  and 
to  render  them  effeminate,  by  putting  extravagant  lamenta- 
tions in  the  mouths  of  their  heroes,  may,  I  think,  be  justly 
referred  to  Euripides  alone;  for,  with  respect  to  his  pre- 
decessors, the  injustice  of  it  would  have  been  universally 
apparent.  The  derisive  attacks  of  Aristophanes  are  well 
known,  though  not  sufficiently  understood  and  appreciated. 
Aristotle  bestows  on  him  many  a  severe  censure,  and  when 
he  calls  Euripides  "  the  most  tragic  poet,"  he  by  no  means 
ascribes  to  him  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  tragic  art  in 
general,  but  merely  alludes  to  the  moving  effect  which  is  pro- 
duced by  unfortunate  catastrophes ;  for  he  immediately  adds, 
"  although  he  does  not  well  arrange  the  rest."  Lastly,  the 
Scholiast  on  Euripides  contains  many  concise  and  stringent 
cnticisms  on  particular  pieces,  among  which  perhaps  are 
preserved  the  opinions  of  Alexandrian  critics — those  critics 
who  reckoned  among  them  that  Aristarchus,  who,  for  the 
solidity  and  acuteness  of  his  critical  powers,  has  had  his 
name  transmitted  to  posterity  as  the  proverbial  designation  or 
a  judge  of  art. 

In  Euripides  we  find  the  essence  of  the  ancient  tragedy  no 
longer  pure  and  unmixed;  its  characteristical  features  are 
already  in  part  defaced.  We  have  already  placed  tnis 
essence  in  the  prevailing  idea  of  Destiny,  in  the  Ideality  of  the 
composition,  and  in  the  significance  of  the  Chorus. 

Euripides  inherited,  it  is  true,  the  idea  of  Destiny  from  his 
predec/cssorsj  and  the  belief  of  it  was  inculcated  ^n  him  by  the 
tragic  usage ;  but  yet  in  him  fate  is  seldom  the  invisible  spirit 
of  the  whole  composition,  the  fundamental  thought  of  the 
tragic  world.  We  have  seen  that  tbis  idea  may  be  exhibited 
under  severer  or  milder  aspects;  that  the  midnight  terrors  of 
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Jostiny  may.  in  the  coureea  of  a  whole  trilogy,  brighten  iiit« 
indications  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  Providence.  Eurhndos^ 
however,  has  drawn  it  down  horn  the  region  of  the  inimite 
and  witli  him  inevitable  necessity  nut  unfre*jiientij  degeno* 
mtes  into  the  caprice  of  chance.  Accordingly,  he  C4in  no 
longer  apply  it  to  its  proper  purpose,  namely,  hy  eontroist 
with  it,  U\  heighten  the  moral  liberty  of  man.  How  few  of 
Iiis  pieces  turn  upon  a  steadfast  resistance  to  tlie  decrees  of 
fate,  or  an  equally  heroic  tfubniission  to  them  !  His  cha- 
racters generally  suffer  because  tliey  nuist>  an<l  not  hccaiiso 
they  Tvill. 

The  mntujii  5=11  hoi dinationj  Itetwcen  character  and  pa.^Ni(*n 
and  ideal  i^lcvatirin,  wliieh  we  find  oh>:rrved  in  the  eame  order 
in  Sophocles^  :nid  in  the  senlptnre  of  (ireece,  Euripides  hjis 
completely  reversed.  Passion  with  him  is  tlie  tir.st  thln^;  his 
next  care  is  for  character,  and  when  lhei?e  endeavoiii"3  leave 
liini  still  further  scope,  he  <Kcasionally  secies  to  lay  on  a  touch 
of  grandeur  and  dignity,  hut  more  frequently  a  display  of 
amiahleness. 

It  has  been  already  admittcil  that  the  persons  in  tnigedy 
ought  not  to  he  all  alike  faultless,  as  there  would  then  he  no 
opposition  among  tlicm,  and  consequently  no  room  for  a  com* 
plication  of  plot.  But  fas  Aristotle  observes)  Euripides  has, 
wit!ioat  any  necessity,  frequently  painted  his  characters  in 
the  blackest  colours,  as,  for  example,  liis  Menelans  in  Orestes^ 
Tlie  traditions  indeed,  sanctioned  by  popular  belief,  warmnted 
hiiu  in  attributing  great  crimes  to  many  of  the  old  heroes,  but 
helms  also  palmed  upon  them  nuiny  base  and  paltry  traits  of  his 
own  arbitrary  invention.  It  was  by  no  means  the  object  of 
Euripides  to  represent  the  race  of  heroes  as  towering  In  their 
majestic  stature  above  the  men  of  his  own  age  ;  he  rather 
euileavours  to  Jill  up,  or  to  bulb!  over  the  chasm  that  yawned 
between  his  con  temporaries  and  that  wondrtius  olden  world,  and 
to  come  upon  the  gods  and  heroes  in  their  uTulross,  a  surprise 
of  wliich  no  greatness,  it  issaid^  can  stand  the  test.  He  intro- 
duces his  spectators  to  a  sort  of  familiar  acquaintance  with 
them;  he  does  not  draw  the  supernatural  and  fabulous  into 
the  circle  of  hunuLmty  (a  proceeding  whicE  we  praised  m 
Sophocles),  but  within  the  limits  of  the  imperfect  individuality* 
This  is  the  meaning  of  Sophocles,  wdien  he  said  that  *' he  drew 
men  such  as  they  ought  to  be,  Euripides  such  iw  they  ai'o,*' 
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^ot  that  Lrijs  own  pci*soiia^s  are  always  rei)reseii ted  as  irre« 
proacliable  models ;  his  expression  referred  merely  to  idea^ 
elevation  and  sweetness  of  character  and  manners.  •■  It  seems 
as  if  Euripides  took  a  pleasure  in  being  able  perpetually  to 
remind  his  spectators — "See  !  those  beings  were  men,  subject 
to  the  very  same  weaknesses,  acting  from  the  same  motives 
as  yourselves,  and  even  as  the  meanest  among  you/^ 
Accordingly,  he  takes  delight  in  depicting  the  defects 
and  moral  failings  of  his  characters;  nay,  he  often  make^ 
them  disclose  them  for  themselves  in  the  most  nmve  con? 
fcssion.  They  are  frequently  not  merely  undignified,  but 
they  oven  boast  of  their  imperfections  as  that  which  ouglit 
to  be. 

Tlie  Chorus  with  him  is  for  the  most  part  an  unessential 
ornament;  its  songs  are  frequently  wholly  episodical,  without 
reference  to  the  action,  and  more  distinguished  for  brilliane/ 
than  for  sublimity  and  true  inspiration.  "  The  Chorus,"  says 
Aristotle,  "  must  bo  considered  as  one  of  the  actors,  and  as  a 
part  of  the  whole ;  it  must  co-operate  in  the  action —  not  as 
Euripides,  but  as  Sophocles  manages  it."  The  older  comedians 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  allowing  tjie  Chorus  occasionally  to 
addribss  the  spectators  in  its  own  name ;  tl^is  was  called  n 
Parabasis,  and,  as  I  shall  afterwards  shoMf,  was  in  accordanco 
with  the  spirit  of  comedy.  Although  the  practice  is  by  no 
means  tragical,  it  was,  however,  according  to  .lulius  Pollux, 
frequently  adopted  by  Euripides  in  his  tragedies,  who  so 
far  forgot  himself  on  some  of  these  occasions,  that  in  the 
DanaidoBy  for  instance,  the  chorus,  which  consisted  of  females, 
made  use  of  grammatical  inflections  which  belonged  only  to 
the  male  sex. 

This  poet  has  thus  at  once  destroyed  the  inteiiial  essence  of 
tragedy,  and  sinned  against  the  laws  of  beauty  and  proportion 
in  its  external  structure.  He  generally  sacrifices  the  whole 
to  the  parts,  and  in  these  again  he  is  more  ambitious  of  foreign 
attractions,  than  of  genuine  poetic  beauty. 

In  the  accompanying  music,  he  adopted  all  the  innovations 
invented  by  Timotheus,  and  chose  those  melodies  wliiqh  were 
most  in  unison  with  the  effeminacy  of  his  own  poetry.  He 
proceeded  in  the  same  manner  with  his  metres;  his  versifica- 
tion is  luxuriant,  and  runs  into  anomaly.  The  same  dilute<l 
aad-efibminate  character  would,  on  a  more  profound  investi^ 
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gatioriT  be  unque^tioitably  found  in  the  rlijthnis  of  his  choral 
Bonga  likewise. 

On  all  occiLsious  Le  lays  on,  even  to  overloailing,  tlioae 
merolj  corporeal  charms  which  WinkelinanTi  calls  a  *' flattery 
ijf  the  gross  external  senses ;"  whatever  is  exciting',  striking 
^-m  a  word,  all  that  produces  a  vivid  cflect,  though  witlioat 
true  worth  for  tlie  mind  and  the  feelings.  Ho  lahonrs  fnr 
tsffect  (o  a  degree  which  cannot  bo  allowed  even  to  the 
dramatic  poet.  For  exaniple,  he  hardly  ever  omits  an  oppor- 
tunity of  throwing  Km  characters  into  a  sudden  and  useless 
terror;  his  old  men  are  everlastingly  I  emoaning  the  infir- 
mities of  age,  and,  in  particular,  are  made  to  crawl  witli 
trembling  limbs,  and  eighing  at  the  fatigue,  up  the  ascent 
from  tlio  orchestra  to  the  stage,  whicli  frequently  represented 
the  slope  of  a  hilL  He  is  always  endeavouring  to  move,  and 
for  the  sake  of  emotion,  he  not  only  violates  probability,  but 
even  sacriilces  the  coherence  of  t!ie  piece.  He  is  strong  in  ht.s 
pictures  of  misfortune;  but  he  often  claims  onr  compassing 
not  for  inward  agony  of  the  soul,  nor  for  pain  wbicli  the 
sulferer  endures  with  manly  fortitude,  but  for  mere  bodily 
TVTctcb educes*  Ho  is  fond  of  reducing  his  lieroes  to  the  con- 
dition of  beggars,  of  making  them  suffer  liunger  and  want, 
and  bringing  tliem  on  the  stage  with  all  the  outward  signs  uf 
it,  and  clad  in  rags  and  tatters,  for  which  Arisiophane>£,  in 
his  Aeharmmtg,  has  so  linmorously  taken  liim  to  task* 

Euripides  wns  a  frequenter  of  the  schools  of  the  pbibi- 
sophers  (lie  bad  been  a  scholar  of  Anaxagoms,  and  not,  as 
many  have  erroneously  stated,  of  Socrates,  with  wdioni  he  was 
only  connected  by  social  intercourse) :  and  Jiccordingly  lie 
indulges  his  vanity  in  introducing  ]diilosophicnl  doctrines  on 
all  occasions;  in  my  opinion,  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  as 
Ave  should  not  be  able  to  understand  these  doctrines  from  his 
statements  of  them,  if  we  were  not  previously  acquainted 
with  them.  He  thinks  it  too  vulgar  a  thing  to  believe  in  tbe 
gods  after  the  simple  manner  of  tbe  people,  and  he  therefore 
seizes  every  opportunity  of  interspersing  something  of  tbe 
allegorical  interpretation  of  them,  and  carefully  gives  bis 
spectators  to  understand  that  the  sincerity  of  bis  own  belief  was 
very  problematical.  We  may  distinguish  in  him  a  twofold 
character  :  tbe  poet^  whose  productiong  were  consecrated  to  a 
ieligious  solemnity,  who  stood  under  the  protection  of  religion. 
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and  who,  therefore,  on  his  part,  was  bound  to  honour  it ;  and 
.4ie  sophist^  with  his  philosophical  dictay  who  endeavoured  to 
insinuate  his  sceptical  opinions  and  doubts  into  the  fabulous 
marvels  of  religion,  from  which  he  derived  the  subjects  of  his 
pieces.  But  while  he  is  shaking  the  ground-works  of  religion, 
he  at  the  same  time  acts  the  moralist;  and,  for  the  sake  of 
popularity,  he  applies  to  the  heroic  life  and  the  heroic  ages 
maxims  which  could  only  apply  to  the  social  relations  of  his 
own  times.  He  throws  out  a  multitude  of  moral  apophthegms, 
many  of  which  he  often  repeats,  and  which  are  mostly  trite, 
and  not  seldom  fundamentally  false.  With  all  this  parade  of 
morality,  the  aim  of  his  pieces,  the  general  impression  which 
they  are  calculated  to  produce  is  sometimes  extremely  immoral. 
A  pleasant  anecdote  is  told  of  his  having  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Bellerophon  a  silly  eulogium  on  wealth,  in  which  he  declares 
it  to  bo  preferable  to  all  domestic  happiness,  and  ends  witli 
observing,  "  If  Aphrodite  (who  bore  the  epithet  golde^i)  be 
indeed  glittering  as  gold,  she  well  deserves  the  love  of 
mortals :"  which  so  offended  the  spectators,  that  they  raised 
a  great  outcry,  and  would  have  stoned  both  actor  and  poet, 
but  Euripides  sprang  forward,  aud  called  out,  "  Wait  only 
till  the  end — ^he  will  be  requited  accordingly !"  In  like 
manner  he  defended  himself  against  the  objection  that  his 
Ixion  expressed  himself  in  too  disgusting  an<l  abominable 
language,  by  observing  that  the  piece  concluded  with  his 
being  broken  on  the  wheel.  But  even  this  plea  that  the  re- 
presented villany  is  requited  by  the  final  retribution  of  poetical 
'ustice,  is  not  available  in  defence  of  all  his  tragedies.  In  some 
the  wicked  escape  altogether  untouched.  Lying  and  other 
infamous  practices  are  openly  protected,  especiaUy  when  he 
can  manage  to  palm  them  upon  a  supposed  noble  motive.  He 
has  also  perfectly  at  command  the  seductive  sophistry  of  the 
passions,  which  can  lend  a  plausible  appearance  to  everything 
The  following  verse  in  justification  of  perjury,  and  in  which 
the  reservatio  mentalis  of  the  casuists  seems  to  he  substantially 
expressed,  is  well  known : 

The  tongue  swore,  bat  the  mind  was  unsworn. 

Taken  in  its  context,  this  verse,  on  account  of  which  he  was 
so  often  ridiculed. by  Aristophanes,  may,  indeed,  be  justified; 
but  the  formula  is,  nevertheless^  bad^  on  account  of  the  pos^. 
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•ible  abuse  of  its  application.  Another  verse  of  EaHpidi^: 
"For  a  kingdom  it  la  worth  while  to  commit  injustrce,  but  iu 
other  ca^es  it  is  well  to  be  jnet/'  was  fremicntlj  in  the 
mouth  of  Cccsar,  with  the  like  intention  of  making  a  bad  use 
of  tt 

Euripides  was  frequently  condemned  even  by  the  ancients 
for  his  seductive  iavitatioas  to  the  eujoymeut  of  senBual  love. 
Every  one  must  be  disgusted  when  Hectibn,  in  order  to 
induce  Agamenmoii  to  punish  Polyniestorj  reminds  bim  of  tlie 
plciusurcs  which  ho  has  enjoyed  in  the  arms  c^f  Caassnttira,  his 
cuptivc,  aud,  thcrofore,  by  tlie  laws  of  the  h€n>ic  ages  his  concu- 
bine: sbe  woiihl  purchase  revenge  for  a  mnrdered  son  whh 
the  acknowlesJged  and  pennitted  degradation  of  a  living 
daughter.  He  was  the  first  to  make  the  unbrJdlc'l  passion  yf 
a  j^Icdea,  and  the  unnatural  love  of  a  Pbicdrtij  the  main  sub- 
ject of  his  dramas,  whereas  from  the  manners  of  tlie  ancients, 
we  may  easily  conceive  why  love,  which  among  them  n-aa 
much  less  dignified  by  tender  feelings  than  among  otirselveSj 
shouhl  bold  only  a  subordinate  place  in  the  older  trage- 
dies. With  ail  the  importance  which  be  has  assign e<l  to  bis 
female  characters,  be  is  notorious  for  bis  hatred  of  women; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  he  abounds  in  passages 
descanting  on  tlic  frailties  of  the  female  sex,  and  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  male;  together  with  many  maxims  of  bouse* 
hold  wisdom;  with  all  wdncb  be  was  evideutly  endeavotiring 
to  pay  court  to  tlie  men,  w^bo  formed^  if  not  the  wdiole,  eer- 
tainly  the  most  considerable  portion  of  !iis  audience.  A  eut- 
ting  saying  and  an  epigram  of  Sophoclesj  on  tliis  subjeet,  have 
been  pjeserved,  in  which  be  accounts  for  the  (pretended)  mis- 
ogyny of  Euripides  by  Ids  ex}>erience  of  their  seductibility  in 
the  course  of  his  own  illicit  amours.  In  the  manner  in  wliieh 
women  arc  painted  by  Euripides,  we  may  observe,  upon  the 
vvhole.  nnicb  sensibility  even  for  the  more  noble  graces  of 
female  modesty,  but  no  genuine  esteem. 

The  substantial  freedom  in  treating  the  fables,  which  wns 
one  of  tlie  prerogatives  of  the  tragic  art,  is  freqnently  carried 
by  Euripides  to  the  extreme  of  licence.  It  is  well  known, 
ihat  the  f;ibles  of  Hyginns,  which  difier  so  essentially  from 
those  generally  received,  were  partly  extracted  from  his 
pieces.  As  lie  frequently  rejected  all  the  incidents  which 
wef©  generally  known,  and  to  which  the  people  were  nccns- 


tonted^  be  \v»8  redu!be4'tif..ili&  necessity  of  explaining  in  a  pru  • 
logue  the  situation  of  .ihin^i^s  in  his  drama^  and  the  coui*se 
which  they  were  to  take.  •  Lessinff,  in  his  DramcUurgie,  Iia« 
linzardcd  toe  siiigidar  opiuioib  that  it  is  a  proof  of  an  advance 
in  the  diramatic.  art,  that  Euripides  should  have  trusted  wholly 
to  the  effect  of  situations,  without  calculating  on  the  excite-r 
nicnt  of  curiosity.  For  my  part  I  cannot,  see  why,  amidst 
the  impressions  which  a  'dramatic  poem  produces,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  expectation  should  not  be  allowed  a  legitimate 
place.  The  objection  thiit  a  piece  will  only  please  in  this 
respect  for  the  first  time,  because  on  an  acquaintance  with  it 
wc  know  the  result  beforehand,  may  be  easily  answered :  ii 
tlie  represeaiation  bo,  truly  onefgetic,  it  will  always  rivet 
the  attention  of  the  spectator  in  such  a  manner  that  he  will 
forget  what  ho  .ab'eody  knew;,  ai^<l  be  again  excited  to  thp 
same  stretch  of  expectation^  Moreover,  these  prologues  give 
to  the  openings  of  Euripides,  plays  a  very  uniform  and  mono- 
tonous afipcaronce  *  ivothfpg  ^caji  have  a  more  awkward  effect 
than  for  a  person  to  come,  forward  and  say,  I  am  so  and  so ;  this 
and  that  lias  already  happened,  and  what  is  next  to  come  is 
AS  follows.  It  resembles  the  labels  in  the  mouths  of  the 
ficurcs  in  old. paintings,  which  nothing  but  the  great  simplicity 
of  style  in  ancient  times  can  excuse,  ^t  then  all  the  rest 
ought  to  correspond,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case  with 
Euripides,  whose  characters  always  speak  in  the  newest  mod^ 
of  the  day.  Both  in  his  prologues  and  denouements  he  is 
very  lavish  of  unmeaning  appearances  of  tho  gods,  who  are 
only  elevated  above  men  by  the  machine  in  which  they  are 
suspended,  and  who  might  certainly  well  be  spared. 

The  practice  of  the  earlier  tragedians,  to  combine  all  ip 
large  masses,;  and  to  exhibit  repose  and  motion  in  distinctly- 
marked  contrast,  was  cdrrjed  by  him  to  an  unwarrantable 
extreme.  If  for  the  sake  of  giving  animation  to  the  dialogue* 
his  predecessors  occasionally  employed  an  alternation  of  single- 
line  speeches,  in  whith  question  and  answer,  objection  and 
retort,  fly  about  like  arrows  from  side  to  si<le,  Euripides 
makes  so  immoderate  and  arbitrary  use  of  this  poetical  device 
that  very  frequently  ono-Iialf  of  his  lines  might  be  loft  out 
without  detriment  to  the  sense.  At  anotljor  time  he  pours 
himself  out  in  endless  speeches,  where  he  sets  himself  to  shew 
off  his  rhetorical  powers  in  ingenious  arguments,  or  in  ].utheti« 
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appeals.  Ihoy  of  his  scenes  luiTa  tikogAet  dw  i  _ 
of  a  Iswsnit,  i^iefe  two  persons,  as  like  paities  in  die  litiga- 
tion, (with  sMnetimes  a  third  lor  a  ju^lge,)  do  not  confine 
iheinselTes  to  the  matter  in  hand,  hot  expatiate  in  a  wide 
Md,  aoeosing  their  adTersarieB  or  defending  themsdves  with 
aO  the  adroitness  of  piacdsed  adToeates,  and  not  nnfreqnentlj 
with  all  the  windings  and  snhterfoges  of  pettifogging  syco- 
phants. In  this  way  the  poet  endearoiued  to  make  his 
poetry  entertaining  to  the  Athenians,  hr  its  ree»nhlanee  to 
their  fkrourite  daOy  oocapation  of  con^nctin^  deciding,  or 
at  least  Itstening  to  lawsuits.  On  this  acooont  Qmnctilian 
expressly  recommends  him  to  the  yoong  orator,  and  with 
great  justice,  as  capable  of  furnishing  him  with  more  instruc- 
tion than  the  older  tragedians.  But  sndi  a  recommendation 
it  is  CTident  is  little  to  his  credit;  for  Sequence  may,  no 
doubt,  hare  its  place  in  the  drama  when  it  is  consistent  with 
the  character  and  the  object  of  the  supposed  speaker,  yet  to 
allow  rhetoric  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  simj^e  and  spontane- 
ous expression  of  the  feelings,  is  anything  but  poeticaL 

The  style  of  Euripides  is  upcm  the  whole  too  loose;,  idthough 
he  has  many  happy  images  and  ingenious  turns :  he  has 
nether  the  dignity  and  eneigy  of  .£schylus,  nor  the  chaste 
sweetness  of  ^phocles.  In  ms  expressions  he  frequently 
affects  the  singular  and  the  uncommon,  but  presently  relapses 
into  the  ordinary;  the  tone  of  the  discourse  c^n  sounds  very 
£imiliar,  and  descends  from  the  eleyation  of  the  cothurnus  to 
the  level  ground.  Id  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  attempt 
(which  frequently  borders  only  too  closely  on  the  ludicrous,) 
to  paint  certain  characteristic  peculiarities,  (for  instance,  the 
awkward  carriage  of  the  Baochus-stricken  Penthcus  in  his 
female  attire,  the  gluttony  of  Hercules,  and  his  boisterous 
demands  on  the  hospitality  of  Admetus,)  Euripides  was  a 
precursor  of  the  new  comedy,  to  which  he  had  an  evident 
inclination,  as  he  frcqueutly  paints,  under  the  names  of  the 
heroic  ages,  the  men  and  manners  of  his  own  times.  Hence 
Menander  expressed  a  most  marked  admiration  for  him,  aud 
proclaimed  himself  his  scholar ;  and  wc  have  a  fragment  of 
Philemon,  which  displays  such  an  cxtnivagant  admiration, 
that  it  hardly  appears  to  have  been  seriously  meant.  "  If 
the  dead,"  he  either  himself  says,  or  makes  one  of  his  cha- 
racters to  sav,  "had  indeed  any  sensation,  as  some  people 
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think  they  have,  I  would  hang  myself  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
Euripides." — ^With  this  adoration  of  the  later  comic  authors, 
the  opinion  of  Aristophanes,  his  contemporary,  forms  a  strik- 
ing contrast.  Aristophanes  persecutes  him  bitterly  and  un- 
ceasingly; he  seems  almost  ordained  to  be  his  perpetual 
scourge,  that  none  of  his  moral  or  poetical  extravagances 
might  go  unpunished.  Although  as  a  comic  poet  Aristo- 
phanes is^  generally  speaking,  m  the  relation  of  a  parodist 
to  the  tragedians,  yet  he  never  attacks  Sophocles,  and  even 
where  he  lays  hold  of  iEschylus,  on  that  side  of  his  character 
which  certainly  may  excite  a  smile,  his  reverence  for  him  is 
still  visible,  and  he  takes  every  opportunity  of  contrasting  his 
gigantic  grandeur  with  the  petty  refinements  of  Euripides. 
With  infinite  cleverness  and  inexhaustible  flow  of  wit,  he 
has  exposed  the  sophistical  subtilty,  the  rhetorical  and  philo- 
sophical pretensions,  the  immoral  and  seductive  efleminacy, 
and  the  excitations  to  undisguised  sensuality  of  Euripides. 
As,  however,  modem  critics  have  generally  looked  upon  Aris- 
tophanes as  no  better  than  a  writer  of  extravagant  and 
libellous  farces,  and  had  no  notion  of  eliciting  the  serious 
truths  which  he  veiled  beneath  his  merry  disguises,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  they  have  paid  but  little  attention  to  his  opinion. 

But  with  all  this  we  must  never  forget  that  Euripides  was 
still  a  Greek,  and  the  contemporair  of  many  of  the  greatest 
names  of  Greece  in  politics,  philosophy,  history,  and  the 
fine  arts.  If,  when  compared  with  his  predecessors,  he  must 
rank  far  below  them,  he  appears  in  his  turn  great  when 
placed  by  the  side  of  many  of  the  modems.  He  has  a  par- 
ticular strength  in  portraying  the  aberrations  of  a  soul  dis- 
eased, misguided,  and  franticly  abandoned  to  its  passions. 
He  is  admirable  where  the  subject  calls  chiefly  for  emotion, 
and  makes  no  higher  requisitions;  and  he  is  still  more  so 
where  pathos  and  moral  beauty  are  united.  Few  of  his 
pieces  are  without  passages  of  the  most  ravishing  beauty.  It 
is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  deny  him  tho  possession  of  the 
most  astonishing  talents;  I  have  only  stated  that  these  talents 
were  not  united  with  a  mind  in  which  the  austerity  of  moral 
principles,  and  the  sanctity  of  religious  feelings,  were  held  iv 
the  highest  honour. 
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LECTURE  IX. 

C  jmparisoti  between  tlie  Cftoephorm  of  .^scliyliis^  the  Eieettn  of  Sophocl«i 
Bnii  til  at  of  EuHpides, 

TiTK  relation  in  wliicli  Enripides  stocwl  to  liia  two  fpront  pre- 
(IccesFors^  nmy  l»c  set  in  the  clearest  light  hy  a  coinparii?(ni 
between  their  three  pieces  wliieh  wo  fortunately  still  possess, 
on  the  same  subject,  namely,  the  a%'enging  murder  of  Clytoni- 
ticstra  by  licr  son  Orestes, 

The  scene  of  tho  Choephorw  of  jEsch/im  is  laid  in  front  of 
tlio  royal  palace;  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  appears  on  tlie 
sta^c.  Orestes  ap|>ears  at  the  sepulchre,  with  his  faithfjd 
Pylades,  and  opens  tho  ph^y  (whicli  is  unfortnnately  somf«- 
what  mutilated  at  tlic  coninjenccment,)  with  a  prayer  to  Mer- 
cury, and  witli  an  invocation  to  his  father,  in  which  be 
promises  to  avenge  him,  and  to  wboni  be  consecrates  a  lock  <>f 
hia  hair.  He  sees  a  female  train  in  mourning  weeds  issuing 
from  the  pnkcc,  to  bring  a  libation  to  the  grave;  nnd,  as  he- 
thinks  he  recognises  his  sister  among  them,  be  stops  asiih^ 
\vit!i  Pylades  in  order  to  observe  thorn  nnpcrcoived.  The 
chorus^  "ivliicb  consists  of  captive  Trojan  virgins,  in  a  spect-b, 
n.ceompanied  with  mournful  gestures^  reveal?  the  occasion  o'' 
tbeir  coming,  namely*  a  fearful  dream  of  Clytemnestra :  it 
adds  Its  own  dark  forebodings  of  an  impending  retribution  ttf 
tbo  bl(*ody  crime,  and  bewails  its  lot  in  being  obliged  to  serve 
unrighteous  masters,  Electra  demands  of  the  chorus  whether 
she  siiall  fidtil  the  eommissiou  of  her  bofjtile  mother,  or  pour 
out  their  oifcrings  in  silence;  and  then,  in  coiupHance  with 
tlieir  advice,  she  also  offers  up  a  prayer  to  tbe  subterranean 
Mercury  and  to  the  sonl  of  her  father,  in  her  own  name  and 
that  of  the  absent  Oreste^s,  that  be  nnjy  appear  as  the  aveuucr. 
While  pouring  out  tlie  ofFering  she  joins  tlie  chorus  hi  bi men- 
tations for  t!ie  departeil  hero.  Presently,  finding  a  luck  of 
hair  rcsembJing  her  oun  iu  colourj  and  seeing  footsteps  near 
the  grave  she  conjectures  that  her  brother  has  been  there > 
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atul  wlien  she  is  almost  fmntic  with  joy  at  tlie  tliongUt, 
Orestes  fetops  forward  and  discovers  liimfielf.  He  cotupletely 
overcomes  licr  doubts  by  exliibiting  a  ^'anncnt  woven  by  ber 
own  band:  tbeygivo  tbeniselves  up  totbcirjoy;  beaddreeset 
n  prayer  to  Jupiter,  and  makes  known  bow  Apollo,  under  tlie 
nitjst  dreadful  tbreats  of  persecution  by  bis  futbcrs  Furleg,  liaa 
<:alled  on  biiu  to  destroy  tbo  autburs  of  bis  deatb  in  tbo  mme 
manner  as  tbey  bad  destroyed  bini,  namel}^,  by  guile  and  cun- 
ning. Now  follow  odes  of  tbo  cborus  and  Eleetia;  partly 
consisting  of  prayers  to  ber  fatber's  shade  and  tbc  subtcrm- 
tiean  divinities,  and  ]:iartly  recapitulating  all  tbe  motives  for 
tlie  deed,  especially  fbose  derived  from  tbe  deatb  of  Aguniem- 
jion.  OreKtes  inqniiTK  into  tlie  vision  wbicb  indueeil  ClyN'm* 
nestra  ti»  offer  the  libation^  and  is  infoimed  that  sbc  drciinit 
that  ebe  butl  given  ber  breast  to  a  dragon  iii  ber  tion's  ciiidle, 
nnd  suckled  it  with  ber  blood.  He  hereupon  resolvrs  to 
become  this  dragon,  and  announces  bis  intention  of  stealing 
Into  tbo  bouse,  disguised  as  a  stranger^  and  attacking  both  ber 
and  i^ili^'istbus  by  ^surprise,  Vv'itli  this  view  be  witbdi-awB 
along  with  Pykdes,  The  subject  of  tbe  next  cbornl  1 13  inn  in 
tbe  boundless  audacity  of  mankind  in  general,  and  e^ifieriallv 
of  women  in  tbo  gratification  of  tbeir  unlawful  passions,  wltic^ 
it  confirms  by  terrible  examples  from  mythic  story,  and 
descants  upon  tbe  avenging  justice  which  is  sure  to  overtake 
them  at  last.  Orestes,  in  tbe  guise  of  a  stranger,  n?turns  with 
Py lades,  and  desires  admission  into  tbe  palace.  Clyteninestra 
comes  outj  and  being  informc<l  by  bim  of  the  deutb  of  Orestes, 
at  which  tidings  Electra  assumes  a  feigned  grief,  she  invites 
liini  to  enter  and  partake  of  their  hospitality.  After  a  short 
prayer  of  tbe  cborus,  tlie  nurse  comes  and  mourns  for  ber 
foster-child ;  tbe  cborus  inspires  ber  with  a  hope  that  be  yet 
lives,  and  advises  ber  to  contrive  to  bring  iEgistbus,  for  whom 
Clyteninestra  has  sent  ber,  not  with,  but  without  bis  body 
guard.  As  the  critical  moment  draws  near,  tbo  cborus  pi*offera 
prayers  to  Jupiter  and  Mercury  for  the  success  of  tbe  plot* 
if^gistbus  enters  into  conversation  with  tbe  messenger:  he 
i-an  hardly  allow  himself  to  believe  the  joyful  news  of  the 
deatb  of  Orestes,  and  haptens  into  tbo  bou.^c  ftn*  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  truth,  from  whonoe,  after  a  short  prayer  of 
the  chorus,  we  bear  the  cries  of  tbe  murdered.  A  servant 
iuebes  out,  and  to  warn  Clytemncatra  gives  the  alarm  at  tin 
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Joor  of  tlie  women's  apartment.  SK©  hears  it,  comes  forwarj, 
and  calls  for  an  axe  to  defend  herself;  but  as  Orcstca  install - 
tarieoiisly  rushes  on  her  witli  the  bloody  sword,  her  courage 
fails  liDFj  and,  most  affect iiia^lyj  she  holds  up  to  him  the  breai^t 
at  which  she  had  suckled  bim  Hcaitatiug  in  his  purpose,  he 
asks  the  coiiuscl  of  Pylades,  who  in  a  few  lines  exhorts  him 
by  the  most  cogent  reasons  to  persist;  after  a  brief  dialogue 
of  accusation  and  defence,  he  pursues  her  into  the  house  to 
slay  her  beside  tlie  body  of  j^ilgisthus.  In  a  solemn  ode  the 
chorus  exults  in  the  consummated  retribution.  The  doors  of 
the  palace  are  thrown  open,  and  disclose  in  the  chamber  the 
two  dead  bodies  laid  side  by  side  on  one  bed.  Orestes  orders 
tlie  servants  to  unfold  the  garment  in  whose  capacious  foldi 
his  father  was  muffled  when  he  was  slainj  that  it  may  he  seen 
by  all;  the  chorus  recognise  on  it  the  stains  of  blood,  and 
mourn  afresh  the  murder  of  Agamemnon.  Orestes,  feeling 
his  mind  already  becoming  confused,  seizes  the  first  moment 
to  justify  his  acts,  and  having  declared  his  intention  of  repair- 
ing to  Delphi  to  purify  himself  from  his  blood-guiltiness,  flies 
in  terror  from  the  furiew  of  his  mother,  whom  the  chorus  does 
not  perceive,  but  conceives  to  be  a  mere  phantom  of  bis  ima- 
ginatiou,  but  whoj  nevertheless,  will  no  longer  allow  him  any 
repose.  The  chorus  concludes  with  a  reflection  ou  the  scene 
of  nmrder  thrice-repeated  in  the  royal  palace  since  the  repast 
of  Thyestes* 

The  scene  of  the  Electra  of  Sophocles  is  also  laid  before  tlic 
palace,  hut  does  not  contain  the  grave  of  Agamemnon-  At 
fcreak  of  day  Pylades,  OresteSj  and  the  guardian  slave  who  had 
been  his  preserver  on  that  bloody  day^  enter  the  stage  as  just 
arriving  from  a  foreign  country.  The  keeper  wdio  acts  as  his 
guide  commences  with  a  description  of  his  native  city,  and  he 
IS  answcre^l  by  Orestes,  who  recounts  the  commission  given 
him  by  Apollo,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  intends  to  carry 
it  into  exeention,  after  which  the  young  man  puts  up  a 
prayer  to  his  domestic  gods  and  to  the  house  of  his  fathers. 
Electra  is  heard  complaining  within ;  Orestes  is  desirous  of 
groeting  her  w^ithout  delay,  but  the  old  man  leads  liim  away 
to  ofler  a  sacrifice  at  the  grave  of  his  father*  Electra  then 
appears,  and  pours  out  her  sorrow  in  a  pathetic  address  hi 
heaven,  and  in  a  prayer  to  the  infernal  deities  her  unconquer* 
able  desire  of  revenge.    Tire  choniSj  wbioh  consists  of  native 
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Hr^^ins,  endeavours  to  console  her;  and,  interchanging  hyinti 
ana  speech  with  the  chorus,  Electra  discloses  her  unahatable 
sorrow,  the  contumely  and  oppression  under  which  she  suffers, 
and  her  hopelessness  occasioned  by  the  many  delays  of  Orestes, 
notwithstanding  her  frequent  exhortations;  and  she  turns  a 
tlcaf  ear  to  all  the  grounds  of  consolation  which  the  chorus  can 
suggest.  Chrysothemis,  Clytemnestra's  younger,  more  sub- 
in  issive,  and  mvourite  daughter^  approaches  with  an  offering 
which  she  is  to  carry  to  the  grave  of  her  father.  Their 
difference  of  sentiment  leads  to  an  altercation  between  the  two 
sisters,  during  which  Chrysothemis  informs  Electra  that  i^gis- 
thus,  now  absent  in  the  country^  has  determined  to  adopt  the  ' 
most  severe  measures  with  her,  whom,  however,  she  sets  at 
defiance.  She  then  learns  from  her  sister  that  Clytemnestra 
has  had  a  dream  that  Agamemnon  had  come  to  life  again, 
and  had  planted  his  sceptre  in  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  it 
had  grown  up  into  a  tree  that  overshadowed  the  whole  land ; 
tliat,  alarmed  at  this  vision,  she  had  commissioned  Chryso- 
themis to  carry  an  oblation  to  his  grave.  Electra  counsels 
her  not  to  execute  the  commands  of  her  wicked  mother,  but 
to  put  up  a  prayer  for  herself  and  her  sister,  and  for  the 
return  of  Orestes  as  the  avenger  of  his  father;  she  then  adds 
to  the  oblation  her  own  girdle  and  a  lock  of  her  hair. 
Chrysothemis  goes  off,  promising  obedience  to  her  wishes. 
The  chorus  augurs  from  the  dream,  that  retribution  is  at  hand, 
and  traces  back  the  crimes  committed  in  this  house  to  the 
primal  sin  of  Pelops.  Clytemnestra  rebukes  her  daughter,  with 
whom,  however,  probably  under  the  influence  of  the  dream,  she 
is  milder  than  usual;  she  defends  her  murder  of  Agamemnon, 
Electra  condemns  her  for  it,  but  without  violent  altercation. 
Upon  this  Clytemnestra,  standing  at  the  altar  in  front  of  the 
house,  proffers  a  prayer  to  Apollo  for  health  and  lon^  life, 
and  a  secret  one  for  the  death  of  her  son.  The  guardian  of 
Orestes  arrives,  and,  in  the  character  of  a  messenger  from  a 
Phocian  friend,  announces  the  death  of  Orestes,  and  minutely 
enumerates  all  the  circumstances  which  attended  his  being 
killed  in  a  chariot-race  at  the  Pythian  games.  Clytemnestra, 
although  visited  for  a  moment  with  a  mother  »  feelings,  can 
scarce  conceal  her  triumphant  joy,  and  invites  the  messenger 
to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  her  house.  Electra.  in  toiich* 
iug  speot'hes  and  hymns,  gives  herself  up  to  grief;  the  chorus 
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iti  vain  endeavours  to  console  Lor.  Clirysotkemis  roturni 
Irowi  the  grave,  full  of  joy  m  the  assjurance  that  Orestes  ia 
near;  for  she  h:i3  found  his  lock  of  hair,  his  drink-offering 
and  wreaths  of  flowcra.  This  servos  hut  to  renew  the  despair 
of  Eiectra,  who  recounts  to  iier  sister  the  gloomy  tidiij<^^ 
wliicli  have  just  arrived,  atjd  exhorts  her,  now  that  all  other 
hope  is  at  an  eud^  to  join  with  her  in  the  daring  deed  of  put- 
ting' ^t^isthus  to  deatii :  a  proposal  which  Chrysotiienus,  not 
possessing  the  necessary  courage,  rejeds  as  foolish^  and  after 
n  violent  altercation  slie  re-enters  the  house.  The  choriia 
bewails  Electra,  now  left  utterly  desolate,  Orestes  returns  with 
Py lades  ami  ?evej*al  servants  hearing  an  urn  with  the  pre- 
tended ^ishe.s  td'  tilt  deceased  youth.  Eleelra  beg3  it  of  them, 
au<l  laments  over  it  in  the  nioet  affecting  language,  which 
tigitates  Orestes  to  i?uch  a  degree  tliat  lie  ean  no  longer 
ccHiceai  hini.self ;  after  some  prepamtion  lie  diaeloses  hini*:elf 
to  lier,  and  confirms  the  aunouneenient  hy  producing  the  seal- 
ring  of  their  falhei\  She  gives  vent  in  speech  and  song  tc 
luijr  nnl)oiiuded  joy,  till  the  old  attendant  of  Orestes  cotneji 
out  and  rcprinnintis  them  hoth  for  their  want  of  consideration. 
Electni  witli  some  diiliculty  reeognizcs  in  him  the  faithful 
servant  to  whom  she  had  entrusted  the  care  of  Ore.stes,  and 
expresses  her  gratitude  to  him.  At  the  sugge3ti<m  uf  the  old 
.uan,  Orestei  and  Pylades  iiwonipany  him  with  all  speed  intc 
the  house,  in  order  to  surprise  Clytemnestra  while  slie  is  stiL 
alone,  Electra  offers  up  a  prayer  to  Apollo  in  their  hehalf ; 
the  choral  ode  announces  the  nionient  of  retrihution.  From 
wjtiiin  the  house  is  heard  the  shrieks  of  the  all'righted  Cly- 
temnestra,  her  short  pmyer,  her  cry  of  agony  under  the 
death'hlow,  Electra  from  without  stimulates  Orestes  to 
complete  the  deed,  and  he  conies  out  with  hloody  hands. 
Warned  liowcver  by  the  chorus  of  tJie  approach  of  jfegisthus, 
he  hastily  re-enters  the  house  in  order  to  *.ake  him  W  sur- 
prise. JEgisthns  inquires  into  the  story  of  Orestes'  deatli, 
ntid  from  the  amhiguous  language  of  Electra  is  led  to  believe 
that  Ills  corpse  is  in  the  palace.  Ho  commands  all  the  gates 
to  be  thrown  open,  immediately^  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
vincing those  of  the  people  who  yielded  reluctant  (diedience 
to  his  Sovereign t}'',  that  they  had  no  longer  any  hopea 
in  Oreste?*.  Tfie  middle  entrance  opens,  and  discloses  in 
die  interior  of  the  palace  a  hotly  lying  on  the  bed,  but 
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closely  covered  over;  Orested  islands  beside  the  hody,  and 
invites  iEgisthus  to  uncover  it|  lie  suddenly  beholds  the 
bloody  corpse  of  Clyteninesira,  and  concludes  hiniself  lost 
and  without  hope.  He  requests  to  be  allowed  to  speak,  but 
this  is  prevented  by  Electra.  Orestes  constrains  him  to  enter 
the  house,  that  he  may  kill  him  on  the  very  spot  where  his 
own  father  had  been  murdered. 

The  scene  of  the  Electra  of  Euripides  is  not  in  Mycenze,  in 
the  open  country,  but  on  the  borders  of  Argolls,  and  before  a 
solitary  and  miserable  cottage.     The  owner,  an  old  peasant, 
comes  out  and  in  a  prologue  tells  the  audience  how  matters 
stand  in  the  royal  house,  with  this  addition,  however,  to  the 
incidents  related  in  the  two  plays  already  considered,  that 
not  content  to  treat  Electra  with  ignominy,  and  to  leave  her 
in  a  state  of  celibacy,  they  had  forced  her  to  marry  beneath 
iier  rank,  and  to  accept  of  himself  for  a  husband :  the  motives 
he  assigns  for  this  proceeding  are  singular  enough ;  he  declares, 
however,  that  he  has  too  much  respect  for  her  to  reduce  her 
to  the  humiliation  of  becoming  in  reality  his  wife. — They 
live  therefore  in  virgin  wedlock.     Electra  comes  forth  before 
jt  is  yet  daybreak  bearing  upon  her  head,  which  is  close 
shorn  in    servile  fashion,   a  pitcher  to  fetch   water:    her 
husband  entreats  her  not  to  trouble  herself  with  such  unac- 
customed labours,  but  she  will  not  be  withheld  from  the  dis- 
charge of  her  household  duties ;  and  the  two  depart,  he  to  his 
work  in  the  field  and  she  upon  her  errand.     Orestes  now 
enters  with  Pylades,  and,  in  a  speech  to  him,  states  that  he 
has  already  sacrificed  at  his  father's  grave,  but   that  not 
daring  to  enter  the  city,  he  wishes  to  find  his  sister,  who,  he 
is  aware,  is  married  and  dwells  somewhere  near  on   the 
frontiers,  that  he  may  learn  from  her  the  posture  of  afifairs. 
He  sees  Electra  approach  with  the  water-pitcher,  and  retires. 
She  breaks  out  into  an  ode  bewailing  her  own  fate  and 
that  of  her  father.     Hereupon  the  chorus,  consisting  of  riistio 
virgins,  makes  its  appearance,  and  exhorts  her  to  take  a  part 
in  a  festival  of  Juno,  which  she,  however,  depressed  in  spirit, 
pointing  to  her  tattered  garments,  declines.    The  chorus  oflTer 
to  supply  her  with  festal  ornaments,  but  she  still  refuses. 
She  perceives  Ortistes  and   Pylades   in   their  hiding-place, 
takes  them  for  robbers,  and  hastens  to  escape  into  the  house; 
whcu  Oicstos  steps  forward  and  prevents  her,  she  imagiuof 
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lie  intends  to  murder  her;  he  removes  her  fears,  and  givoft 
lier  assurances  that  her  brother  is  still  alive.  On  this  he 
mquires  into  her  situation,  and  the  spectators  are  again 
treated  with  a  repetition  of  all  the  circumstances.  Orestes 
still  forbears  to  disclose  himself,  and  promising  merely  to 
carry  any  message  from  Electra  to  her  brother,  testifies,  as 
a  stranger,  his  sympathy  in  her  situation.  The  chorus  seizes 
this  opportunity  of  gratifying  its  curiosity  about  the  fatal 
events  of  the  city;  and  Electra,  after  describing  her  own 
misery,  depicts  the  wantonness  and  arrogance  of  her  mother 
and  iBgisthus,  who,  she  says,  leaps  in  contempt  upon  Aga- 
memnon's grave,  and  throws  stones  at  it.  The  peasant 
retums  from  his  work,  and  thinks  it  ratlicr  indecorous  in  his 
wife  to  be  gossiping  with  young  men,  but  when  he  hears  that 
they  have  brought  news  of  Orestes,  he  invites  them  in  a 
friendly  manner  into  his  house.  Orestes,  on  witnessing  the 
behaviour  of  the  worthy  man,  makes  the  reflection  that  the 
most  estimable  peoplo  are  frequently  to  be  found  in  low  sta- 
tions, and  in  lowly  garb.  Electra  upbraids  her  husband  for 
inviting  them,  knowing  as  ho  must  that  they  had  nothing  in 
the  house  to  entertain  them  with;  he  is  of  opinion  that  the 
strangers  will  be  satisfied  with  what  he  has,  that  a  good  house- 
wife can  always  make  the  most  of  things,  and  that  they  have 
at  least  cnougli  for  one  day.  She  dispatches  him  to  Orestes* 
old  keeper  and  preserver  who  lives  hard  by  them,  to  bid  him 
come  and  bring  something  with  him  to  entertain  the  strangers, 
And  the  peasant  departs  umttering  wise  saws  about  riches 
and  moderation.  The  chorus  bursting  out  into  an  ode  on  the 
expedition  of  the  Greeks  against  Troy,  describes  at  great 
length  the  figures  wrought  on  the  shield  which  Achilles 
received  from  Thetis,  and  concludes  with  expresing  a  wish 
that  Clytemncstra  may  be  punished  for  her  wickedness. 

The  old  guardian,  who  with  no  small  difficulty  ascends  the 
hill  towards  the  house,  brings  Electra  a  lamb,  a  cheese,  and  a 
6kin  of  wine ;  he  then  begins  to  weep,  not  failing  of  course  to 
wipe  his  eyes  with  his  tatteretl  garments.  In  reply  to  the 
questions  of  Electra  he  states,  that  at  the  grave  of  Agaiiieiii- 
non  ho  found  traces  of  an  oblation  and  a  lock  of  hair ;  from 
which  circumstance  he  conjectured  that  Orestes  had  been 
there.  We  have  then  an  allusion  to  the  means  which  i^^^ichv- 
las  had  eviplojed  to  bring  about  the  recognition,  namely,  tiie 
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resemblsmce  of  the  hair,  the  prints  of  feet,  as  well  as  the 
homespun-robe,  with  a  condemnation  of  them  as  insufficient 
and  absurd.  The  probability  of  this  part  of  the  drama  of 
^schylus  may,  perhaps,  adbiit  of  being  cleared  up,  at  all 
events  one  is  ready  to  overlook  it;  but  an  express  reference 
like  this  to  another  author's  treatment  of  the  same  subject,  is 
the  most  annoying  interruption  and  the  most  fatal  to  genuine 
poetry  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  The  guests  come 
out;  the  old  man  attentively  considers  Orestes,  recognizes  him, 
and  convinces  Electra  that  he  is  her  brother  by  a  scar  on  his 
eyebrow,  which  he  received  from  a  fall  (this  is  the  superb  in- 
vention, which  he  substitutes  for  that  of  iEschylus^,  Orestes 
and  Electra  embrace  during  a  short  choral  ode,  ana  abandon 
themselves  to  their  joy.  In  a  long  dialogue,  Orestes,  the  old 
slave,  and  Electra,  form  their  plans.  The  old  man  informs 
them  that  iEgisthus  is  at  present  in  the  country  sacrificing 
to   the   Nymphs,  and   Orestes  resolves  to  steal  there  as  a 

fuest,  and  to  fall  on  him  by  surprise.  Clyteninestra,  from  a 
read  of  unpleasant  remarks,  has  not  accompanied  him;  and 
Electra  undertakes  to  entice  her  mother  to  them  by  a  false 
message  of  her  being  in  child-bed.  The  brother  and  sister 
now  join  in  prayers  to  the  gods  and  their  father's  shade,  for  a 
successful  issue  of  their  designs.  Electra  declares  that  she 
will  put  an  end  to  her  existence  if  they  sh(>uld  miscarry,  and, 
for  that  purpose,  she  will  keep  a  sword  in  readiness.  The 
old  tutor  departs  with  Orestes  to  conduct  him  to  -^gisthus, 
ard  to  repair  afterwards  to  Clytemnestra.  The  chorus  sings 
of  the  Golden  Ram,  which  Thyestes,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
faithless  wife  of  Atreus,  was  enabled  to  carry  off  from  him, 
and  the  repast  furnished  with  the  flesh  of  his  own  children, 
with  which  he  was  punished  in  return ;  at  the  sight  of  which 
the  sun  turned  aside  from  his  course;  a  circumstance,  how- 
ever,  which  the  chorus  very  sapiently  adds,  that  it  was  very 
much  inclined  to  call  in  question.  From  a  distance  is  Leard 
a  noise  of  tumult  and  groans;  Electra  fears  that  her  brother 
has  been  overcome,  and  is  on  the  point  of  killing  herself. 
IJut  at  the  moment  a  messenger  arrives,  who  gives  a  long- 
winded  account  of  the  death  of  iEgisthus,  and  interlards  it 
with  many  a  joke.  Amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  chorus, 
Electra  fetches  a  wreath  and  crowns  her  brother,  who  holds  in 
his  hands  the  head  of  .^]gisthas  by  the  hair.     This  head  k\\\€ 
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Qpbraida   in  a  lon^  s]ieech  witlj  its   foUiea  and  crimes,  atiJ 
among  otlier  tilings  gays  to  it,   it  ia   neA'er  well  to  marry 


woman  with  whom  one  lias  previously  lived  in  illicit  inter- 
course ;  that  it  ia  an  unacemly  ilnng  when  a  woman  obtaina 
the  mastery  in   a   family,   &c.     Clytemnestra  is   now   seen 
approaching  ;  Orestes  begins  to  have  scruples  of  conscience  as 
to  his  purpose  of  murdering  a  mother,  and  the  authority  of 
tlie  oracle,  but  yieMs  to  the  persuasions  of  Electra,  and  agrees 
to  do  the  deed  witliin  the  house.     The  queen  arrives,  drawn 
in  a  chariot  sumptuously  bung  with  tapestry,  and  surrounded 
by  Trojan  slaves;    Electra  makes  an  offer  to  assist  her  in 
alighting,   which,  however,   is  declined.     Clytemnestra  then 
alleges  the  sacrifice  of  Ipbigenia  as  a  justification  of  her  own 
conduct  towards  Agamemnonj  and  calls  even  upon  her  daugh- 
ter to  state  her  reasons  in  condemnation,  that  an  opportunity 
uiay  be  given  to  the  hitter  of  delivering  a  subtle,  captious 
baranguej  in   which,  among  other  things,  she  reproaches  her 
mother  with  having,  during  the  absence  of  Agamemnon,  sat 
before  her  mirror,  and  studied  her  toilette  too  much.     With 
all  this  Clytemnestra  is  not  provoked,  even  though  her  daugh- 
ter Joei3  not  hcHitate  to  declare  her  intention  of  putting  her  tp 
death  if  ever  it  should  be  in  her  power;  fihe  makes  inipirie^ 
about  ker  daughter's  supposol  o..jiinement,  and  enters  the  but 
to  prepare  the  necessary  yacririce   of  purification.      Eloctra 
accompanies  her  with  a  sarcastic  speech.    On  this  the  chorus 
begins  an  ode  on   retribution  :  the  shrieks  of  the  murdered 
woman  are  heard  within  the  house,  and  tl'D  brother  and  sister 
come  out  stained  with  her  blood.     They  are  full  of  repentance 
and  despair  at  the  deed  which  tlioy  have  committed;  increase 
their  remorse  by  repeating  the  pitiable  words  and  gestures  of 
their  dying  parent,     Orestea  determines  on  flight  into  foreign 
lands,  while  Electra  asks,  "Who  will  now  tiike  me  iu  mar- 
riage?"    Castor  and  Pollux,  their  uncles,  appear  in  the  ai^r, 
abuse  Apollo  on  account  of  his  oracle,  command  Orestes,  in 
order  to  save  himself  from  the  Furies,  to  submit  to  the  fcentenc© 
of  the  Areopagus,  and  conclude  with  predicting  a  number  of 
events  which  are  yet  to  happen  to  him.     They  then  enjom  a 
marriage  between  Electra  and  Pylades;  who  are  to  take  her 
first  husband  with  them  to  Phoeis,  and  there  richly  to  pro- 
vide for  him.     After  a  furtlier  outburst  of  sorrow,  tlie  brother 
and  Bister  take  Je^tve  of  one  another  for  life^  and  the  piece 
concludes. 
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We  easily  perceive  that  iEschylus  has  viewed  the  subject 
)n  its  most  terrible  aspect,  aud  drawn  it  within  that  domain  of 
the  gloomy  divinities,  whose  recesses  he  so  loves  to  haunt. 
The  grave  of  Agamemnon  is  the  murky  gloom  from  which 
retributive  vengeance  issues ;  his  discontented  shade,  the  soul 
of  the  whole  poem.  The  obvious  external  defect,  that  the 
action  lingers  too  long  at  the  same  point,  without  any  sen- 
sible progress,  appears,  on  reflection,  a  true  internal  perfec- 
tion: it  is  the  stillness  of  expectation  before  a  deep  storm 
or  an  earthquake.  It  is  true  the  prayers  are  repeated,  but 
their  very  accumulation  heightens  the  impression  of  a  great 
unheard-of  purpose,  for  which  human  powers  and  motives  by 
themselves  are  insufficient.  In  the  murder  of  Clytemnestra^ 
and  her  heart-rending  appeals,  the  poet,  without  disguising 
her  guilt,  has  gone  to  the  very  verge  of  what  was  allowable 
in  awakening  our  sympathy  with  her  sufferings.  The  crime 
which  is  to  ^  punishea  is  kept  in  view  from  the  very  first  by 
the  grave,  and,  at  the  conclusion,  it  is  brought  still  nearer  to 
our  minds  by  the  unfolding  the  fatal  garment :  thus,  A^amem* 
uon,  after  being  fully  avenged,  is,  as  it  were,  murdered  again 
before  the  mental  eye.  The  flight  of  Orestes  betrays  no  un- 
dignified weakness  or  repentance;  it  is  merely  the  inevitable 
tribute  which  he  must  pay  to  offended  nature. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  notice  in  general  terms  the  admirable 
management  of  the  subject  by  Sophocles.  What  a  beautiful 
introduction  has  he  made  to  precede  the  queen's  mission  to 
the  grave,  with  which  iEschyliis  begins  at  once  I  With  what 
polished  ornament  has  he  embellished  it  throughout,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  description  of  the  games!  With  what  nice 
jud^eut  does  he  husband  the  pathos  of  Electra;  first,  gene- 
ral lamentations,  then  hopes  derived  from  the  dream,  their 
annihilation  by  the  news  of  Orestes'  death,  the  new  hopes 
suggested  by  Chrysothemis  only  to  be  rejected,  and  lastly 
her  mourning  over  the  urn.  Electra's  heroism  is  finely  set 
off  by  the  contrast  with  her  more  submissive  sister.  The  poet 
has  given  quite  a  new  turn  to  the  subject  by  making  Electra 
the  chief  object  of  interest.  A  noble  pair  has  the  poet  here 
given  us ;  the  sister  endued  with  unshaken  constancy  in  truo 
and  noble  sentiments,  and  the  invincible  heroism  of  endurance ; 
(he  brother  prompt  and  vigorous  in  all  the  energy  of  youth. 
To  this  he  skilfully  opposes  circumspection  and  experience 
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ill  tlie  old  man,  while  tli©  fact  tliat  Soplioclea  as  well  m 
JEschylus  has  left  Pylades  silent,  is  a  proof  how  carefully 
ancient  art  disdained  all  uniiecessa-ry  surplusage. 

But  wlmt  more  especially  characterizes  the  tragedy  of 
Sopliocles,  is  the  heavenly  serenity  Leside  a,  auhject  so  ter- 
rificj  the  fresh  uir  of  life  and  youth  which  breathes  through 
the  whole.  The  bright  divinity  of  Apollo,  who  enjoined  the 
deed,  seems  to  shed  his  influence  over  it;  even  the  break  of 
day,  in  tlic  opening  scenej  is  significant.  The  grave  and  the 
world  of  shadowsj  are  kept  in  the  background:  what  in 
iEschylos  is  effected  by  the  spiril  of  the  murdered  monarch, 
proceerls  here  from  the  heart  of  the  still  living  Electra,  which 
is  endowed  with  an  equal  capacity  for  inextinguishable  hatred 
or  ardent  love*  The  disposition  to  avoid  everything  dark 
and  ominous,  is  remarkable  even  in  tlie  very  first  speech  of 
Orestesj  where  he  says  he  feel  a  no  concern  at  being  thought 
dead,  so  long  as  he  knows  himself  to  be  alive,  and  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  health  and  strength.  Ho  is  not  beset  with 
misgivings  or  stings  of  conscience  either  before  or  after  the 
deed,  so  that  the  determination  is  more  steadily  maintained 
by  Sophocles  than  in  /Esc  by  his;  and  the  appalling  scene  with 
jtgisthuSj  and  the  reserving  him  for  an  ignominious  death  to 
the  very  close  of  the  piece,  is  more  austere  and  solemn  than 
anything  in  the  older  drama.  Clyt em ne straps  dreams  furnish 
the  most  striking  token  of  the  relation  winch  the  two  poets 
bear  to  each  other:  both  are  equally  appropriate,  significant, 
and  ominous;  that  of  i^vschylus  is  grander,  hut  appalling  tc 
the  senses ;  that  of  Sophocledj  in  its  very  feaifaloess,  majes- 
tically beautiful. 

The  piece  of  Euripides  is  a  singular  exfimple  of  poetlcj  or 
rather  unpoetic  obliquity;  we  should  never  have  done  were 
we  to  attempt  to  point  out  all  its  absurdities  and  contradic- 
tions, Whyj  for  instance,  does  Orestes  frui  Icssly  tfirment 
his  sister  by  maintaining  his  incognito  so  long?  The  poet, 
too,  makes  it  a  light  matter  to  throw  aside  whatever  stands 
in  his  way,  as  in  the  case  of  the  peasant,  of  whom,  after  his 
depai-ture  to  summon  the  old  keeper^  we  have  no  farther 
account.  Partly  for  the  sake  of  appearing  original,  and 
partly  from  an  iilea  that  to  make  Orestes  kill  the  king  and 
queen  in  the  middle  of  their  capital  would  he  inconsistent 
with   probability^    Euripides   has   involved    himself  in   etih 
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greater  improbabilities.  Whatever  tbere  Is  of  the  tragical 
in  his  drama  is  not  his  own,  but  belongs  either  to  the  fable,  to 
his  predecessors,  or  to  tradition.  In  his  hands,  at  least,  it 
has  ceased  to  be  tragedy,  but  is  lowered  into  "  a  family  pic- 
ture," in  the  modem  signification  of  the  word.  The  effect 
attempted  to  be  produced  by  the  poverty  of  Electra  is  pitiful 
in  the  extreme ;  the  poet  has  betrayed  his  secret  in  the  com- 
placent display  which  she  makes  of  her  misery.  All  the 
preparations  for  the  crowning  act  are  marked  by  levity,  and 
a  want  of  internal  conviction:  it  is  a  gratuitous. torture  of 
our  feelings  to  make  iEgisthus  display  a  good-natured  hos« 
pitality,  and  Clytemnestra  a  maternal  sympathy  with  her 
daughter,  merely  to  excite  our  compassion  in  their  behalf;  the 
deed  is  no  sooner  executed,  but  its  effect  is  obliterated  by  the 
most  despicable  repentance,  a  repentance  which  arises  from  no 
moral  feeling,  but  from  a  merely  animal  revulsion.  I  shall 
say  nothing  of  his  abuse  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  As  it 
destroys  the  very  basis  of  the  whole  drama,  I  cannot  see  why 
Euripides  should  have  written  it,  except  to  provide  a  fortu- 
nate marriage  for  Electra,  and  to  reward  the  peasant  for  his 
continency.  I  could  wish  that  the  wedding  of  Pylades  had 
been  celebrated  on  the  stage,  and  that  a  good  round  sum  of 
money  had  been  paid  to  the  peasant  on  the  spot;  then  every« 
thing  would  have  ended  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  spectators 
as  in  an  ordinary  comedy. 

Not,  however,  to  be  unjust,  I  must  admit  that  the  Electra 
is  perhaps  the  very  worst  of  Euripides'  pieces.  Was  it  the 
rage  for  novelty  which  led  him  here  into  such  faults?  He 
was  truly  to  be  pitied  for  having  been  preceded  in  the  treat-* 
ment  of  this  same  subject  by  two  such  men  as  Sophocles  and 
^schylus.  But  what  compelled  him  to  measure  his  powert 
with  ttieirs^  and  to  write  an  Electra  at  all  t 
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LECTURE  X. 

Character  of  tlie  remaining  Works  of  Euripides — T\m  Satirical  Dfaiii»-* 
Alejcandrian  Tragic  Foeta. 

Op  the  plays  of  Euripides,  wbicli  have  come  down  to  us  in 
great  number,  we  can  only  give  a  very  short  and  general 
account. 

On  the  score  of  beautiful  morality,  there  is  none  of  them, 
porhapSj  so  doaerTJng  of  praiso  as  the  Alcestis,  Her  reao- 
iution  todie,  and  the  farewell  which  she  takes  of  her  husband 
and  children^  are  depicted  with  the  most  overpowering  pa- 
thos. The  poet's  forbearance,  in  not  allowing  the  heroine  to 
speak  on  her  return  from  the  infernal  world,  lest  he  might 
draw  aside  the  mysterious  veil  which  shrouda  the  condition  of 
the  dead,  is  deserving  of  high  praise.  Admetus,  it  is  true, 
and  more  especially  hia  father,  sink  too  much  in  onr  esteem 
from  their  selfish  love  of  life;  and  Hercules  appears,  at  first, 
blunt  even  to  rudeness,  afterwards  more  noble  and  worthy  of 
himself,  and  at  laat  jovial,  when,  for  the  sake  of  the  joke,  he 
introduces  to  Admetns  hia  veiled  wife  as  a  new  bride. 

Ijiki^aiia  in  Aulu  is  a  subject  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
taatea  and  powers  of  Euripides;  the  object  here  is  to  excite  a 
tender  emotion  for  the  innocent  and  child-like  simplicity  of 
the  heioine:  but  Iphigenia  is  still  vory  far  from  oeing  an 
Antigone.  Aristotle  has  already  remarked  that  the  charac- 
ter is  not  well  sustained  throughout*  "  Iphigenia  imploring," 
he  says,  "  has  no  resemblance  to  Ipliigenia  afterwards  yield- 
iug  herself  up  a  willing  sacrifice.'* 

Ion  is  also  one  of  his  most  delightful  pieces,  on  account  of 
the  picture  of  innocence  and  priestly  sanctity  in  the  boy 
whose  name  it  bears »  In  the  course  of  the  plot,  it  is  true, 
there  are  not  a  few  improbabilitiea,  makeshifts,  and  repeti- 
tions ;  and  the  oataatrophe,  produced  by  a  falsehood,  in  whici] 
both  gods  and  men  unite  against  Xuthus,  can  hardly  be  satis- 
factory to  our  feelings. 
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Aa  delmeations  of  female  passion,  and  of  the  alierratiotis  of 
a  mind  diseased^  Phcedra  and  Medea  have  been  j  iistiy  praised. 
Tiie  play  in  which  the  former  is  introduced  dazzles  ns  by  the 
Rublime  and  beautiful  heroism  of  Hippoli/(us;  and  it  is  also 
deserving  of  the  highest  commendation  on  liceount  of  the  ob- 
servance of  propriety  and  moral  atricinessj  in  so  critical  a 
subject,  This,  however,  Is  not  so  much  the  merit  of  the  poet 
him&elf  as  of  the  delicacy  of  his  contemporaries;  for  the  Hip' 
polytus  which  we  possess,  according  to  the  scholiast,  ib  ^in  im- 
provement upon  an  earlier  one,  in  which  there  was  much  that 
was  offensive  and  reprehensible  *", 

The  opening  of  the  Mede^  is  admirable;  her  despernrte 
situation  is,  by  the  conversation  between  her  nurse  and  the 
keeper  of  her  children,  and  her  own  waSlings  behind  the 
scene,  depicted  with  most  touching  effect.  As  soon,  however, 
aa  she  makes  her  appearance,  the  poet  takes  care  to  cool  our 
emotion  hy  the  number  of  general  and  conmionplace  reflec- 
tions which  he  puts  into  her  mouth.  Lower  does  she  sink  ju 
the  scene  with  ^^geus,  where,  meditating  a  terrible  revenge 
©n  Jason,  she  first  secures  a  plac«  of  refuge,  and  seems  alinoist 
on  the  point  of  bespeaking  a  new  connection.  This  is  very 
unlike  tlie  daring  criminal  who  has  reduced  tlie  powers  of 
nature  to  minister  to  her  ungovernable  passions,  and  speeds 
from  land  to  land  like  a  desolating  meteor; — the  Medea  who, 
abandoned  by  all  the  world,  was  still  sufficient  for  herself. 
Nothing  but  a  wish  to  humour  Athenian  anti(|uities  could 
have  induced  Euripides  to  adopt  this  cold  interpolation  of  his 
story.  With  thi^  exception  he  has,  in  the  most  vivid  colours, 
painted,  in  one  and  the  same  person,  the  mighty  enchantress, 
and  the  woman  weak  only  from  tlie  social  position  of  her  sex. 
As  it  is,  we  are  keenly  aifected  by  the  struggles  of  man^rnal 
tenderness  in  the  midst  of  ber  preparations  for  the  cruel  deed. 
Moreover,  she  announces  her  deadly  purpose  much  too  soon 
and  too  distinctly,  iiistea*!  of  brooding  awhile  over  the  first 

•  The  learned  and  acute  Brunck,  without  citing  any  authority,  or  th« 
Goiocidence  of  fragrnents  in  corroboratioUi  saya  that  Seneca  in  his  Hip* 
ffoiytfi»j  followed  the  plan  of  the  earlier  pUy  of  Ewripides,  called  the  Veiled 
Hippolytiut.  How  far  this  is  mere  conjecture  1  cannot  say*  but  at  any 
rate  I  shoold  be  indtned  to  doubt  whether  Euripidea,  even  In  the  censured 
drama,  admitted  the  scene  of  the  declaration  of  loTe»  which  Racine,  bow- 
crcr,  in  his  Pha^drOf  bai  noi  hefitated  ta  adopt  from  Seneca. 


con  fused  J  dark  suggestion  of  it.  When  slie  docs  put  it  in 
execution  J  her  thirst  of  rcrenge  on  Jason  might,  we  sliould 
have  thought^  have  heeu  sufficiently  ehiked  hy  the  liorrible 
death  of  his  young  wife  and  her  fiither;  and  tlie  n(^w  motive, 
namely,  that  Jaison,  as  she  pretends^  would  iufallihly  murder 
the  children,  aud  therefore  fihe  must  anticipate  him,  will  by 
no  means  Lear  examination.  For  she  con  It!  as  easily  have 
saved  the  living  children  with  herself,  as  have  carried  oil' their 
*iead  bodies  in  the  dragon -chariot-  Still  this  may,  perhaps, 
be  justiiied  hy  tlie  perturbation  of  mind  into  vrhich  she  waa 
fJunged  by  tiie  crime  she  had  pei'petrated. 

Perhaps  it  was  such  pictures  of  universal  sorrow^  of  the  fall 
of  nourishing  fainiliea  and  states  from  the  greatest  glory  to 
the  lowest  misery,  nay,  to  entire  annihilation,  as  Euripides 
has  sketched  in  the  Irouiks^  that  gained  for  him,  from  Ari- 
stotle, the  title  of  ilie  most  tra<^ic  of  foet^.  The  concluding 
scene,  where  the  captive  ladies^  allotted  as  slaves  to  dilferent 
masters,  leave  Troj  in  flamei  behind  them,  and  proceed 
towards  the  ahipSj  is  truly  grmnd.  It  is  ini possible,  however, 
for  a  piece  to  have  less  action,  in  the  energetical  sense  of 
the  word  I  it  is  a  series  of  situations  and  events,  which  have 
110  other  connexion  than  that  of  a  oommon  origin  in  the  cap* 
ture  of  Troy,  but  in  no  respect  have  they  a  common  aim.  The 
accumulation  of  helpless  suffering,  against  which  the  will  and 
sentiment  even  are  not  allowed  to  revolt,  at  last  wearies  us, 
and  exhausts  our  compassion,  T!ie  greater  the  struggle  to 
avert  a  calamity,  the  deeper  the  impTOSsiou  it  makes  when  it 
bursts  forth  after  all.  But  when  so  little conceni  is  shown,  as 
is  here  the  case  with  Astyanax,  for  the  speech  of  Tallhybius 
prevents  even  the  slightest  attempt  to  save  him,  the  spectator 
soon  acquiesces  in  the  result.  In  this  way  Euripides  fre- 
quently fails.  In  the  ceaseless  demands  which  this  phij  makes 
on  our  compassion,  the  pathos  is  not  duly  economized  and 
brought  to  '"  eliraaxL  for  instance,  Andromache's  lament  over 
her  living  son  is  much  more  heart-rending  than  that  of  He* 
Cuba  for  her  dead  one.  The  effect  of  the  latter  is,  however, 
aided  by  the  eight  of  the  little  corpso  lying  on  Hector's  shield, 
luileed,  in  the  composition  of  this  piece  the  poet  has  evidently 
reckoned  much  on  ocular  effect ;  thus,  for  the  sake  of  contrast 
with  the  captive  ladies,  Helen  appears  splendidly  dressed, 
Andromache  is  mounted  on  a  oar  laden  with  spoils j  and  I 
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doubt  not  but  that  at  the  conclusion  the  entire  scene  was  in 
flames.  The  trial  of  Helen  painfully  interrupts  the  train  of 
our  sympathies,  by  an  idle  altercation  which  ends  in  nothing; 
for  in  spite  of  the  accusations  of  Hecuba,  Menelaus  abides  by 
the  resolution  which  he  had  previously  formed.  The  defence 
of  Helen  is  about  as  entertaining  as  Isocrates'  sophistical  eulo* 
gium  of  her. 

Euripides  was  not  content  with  making  Hecuba  roll  in  the 
dust  with  covered  head,  and  whine  a  whole  piece  through ;  he 
has  also  introduced  her  in  another  tragedy  which  bears  her 
name,  as  the  standing  representative  of  suffering  and  woe. 
The  two  actions  of  this  piece,  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena,  and 
the  revenge  on  Polymestor,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Poly- 
dorus,  have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other  but  their  con- 
nexion with  Hecuba.  The  first  half  possesses  great  beauties 
of  that  particular  kind  in  which  Euripides  is  pre-emibently 
successful:  pictures  of  tender  youth,  female  innocence,  and 
noble  resignation  to  an  early  and  violent  death.  A  human 
fiacrifice,  that  triumph  of  barbarian  superstition,  is  represented 
as  executed,  suffered,  and  looked  upon,  with  that  Hellenism 
of  feeling  which  so  early  effected  the  abolition  of  such  sacri- 
fices among  the  Greeks.  But  the  second  half  most  revoltingly 
effaces  these  soft  impressions.  It  is  made  up  of  the  revenge- 
ful artifices  of  Hecuba,  the  blind  avarice  of  Polymestor,  and 
the  paltry  policy  of  Agamemnon,  who,  not  daring  himself  to 
call  the  Thracian  king  to  account,  nevertheless  beguiles  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  captive  women.  Neither  is  it  very  con- 
sistent that  Hecuba,  advanced  in  years,  bereft  of  strength,  and 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  should  nevertheless  display  so  much 
presence  of  mind  in  the  execution  of  revenge,  and  such  a 
command  of  tongue  in  her  accusation  and  derision  of  Poly- 
mestor. 

We  have  another  example  of  two  distinct  and  separate 
actions  in  the  same  tragedy,  the  Mad  fferctUes.  The  first  ia 
the  distress  of  his  family  daring  his  absence,  and  their  deliver- 
ance by  his  return;  the  second,  his  remorse  at  having  in 
a  sudden  freninr  murdered  his  wife  and  children.  The  one 
action  follows,  but  by  no  means  arises  out  of  the  other. 

The  FhcenisacB  is  rich  in  tragic  incidents,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word:  the  son  of  Greon,  to  save  bis  native 
city,  precipitates  himself  from  the  walls;  Eteocles  and  Polj* 
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nicea  perisli  by  each  otlier*e  hands;  over  tlieir  dead  bf-dini 
Jocaeta  falla  by  ber  own  band  ;  tlie  Argives  wbo  bave  mado 
war  upon  Thebes  are  destroyed  in  battle;  Polynices  remains 
uninterred;  and  lastly^  CEdipus  and  Antigone  are  driven  into 
exile.  After  tbis  ennmcration  of  tbe  incidente,  tlie  Scholiaat 
aptly  notices  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the  poet  has  prfw 
ceeded.  "  Tbis  drama/*  say  a  he,  "  ia  beautiful  in  theatrical 
oHoPt,  even  becaaae  it  is  full  of  incident  totally  foreign  to  the 
|»ropor  action.  Antigone  looking  down  from  tbe  walls  bas 
nothing  t^  do  with  tbe  action,  and  Poly  nicea  enters  tbe  town 
under  tbe  safe-conduct  of  a  truce,  without  any  eti'cct  being 
thereby  produced.  After  all  the  rest  the  banished  CEdipua 
and  a  wordy  ode  are  tacked  on,  being  eqnalJy  to  no  purpose.** 
This  is  a  severe  criticism,  but  it  is  just. 

Not  more  lenient  is  the  Scholiast  on  Orestes:  "  This  pieco," 
he  says,  "  is  one  of  those  which  prodnce  a  great  elFect  on  the 
stage,  but  with  respect  to  characters  it  is  extremely  bad ;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  Pylades,  aJl  tbe  rest  are  good  for  no- 
thing." Moreover,  ^'Its  catastrophe  is  more  auitable  to  comedy 
than  tragedy/'  This  drama  begins,  indeed,  in  the  most  agitating 
manner,  Orestes,  after  the  murder  of  bis  mother,  is  represented 
lying  on  his  bed,  afflicted  with  ftngnish  of  soul  and  madness; 
Electra  sits  at  bis  feet,  and  she  and  the  chorus  remain  io 
trembling  expectation  of  his  awaking.  Afterwards,  however, 
everything  takes  a  perverse  turn,  and  ends  with  the  most 
violent  strokes  of  stage  eifect. 

The  Ipkigmiia  m  Tauris,  in  which  tbe  fate  of  Orestes  is 
still  further  followed  out,  is  less  wild  and  extravagant,  but  in 
tbe  representation  both  of  character  or  passion,  it  seldom  rises 
above  mediocrity.  The  mutual  recognition  between  brother 
and  sister,  after  such  adventures  and  actions,  as  that  Ipbigenia, 
who  had  herself  once  trembled  before  the  bloody  altar,  wag  on 
tbe  point  of  devoting  her  brother  to  a  similar  fate,  prodnces  no 
more  than  a  transient  emotion.  Tbe  flight  of  Orestes  and  his 
sister  is  not  highly  calculated  to  excite  our  interest :  the  arti- 
fice by  which  Iphigenia  brings  it  about  is  readily  credited  by 
Thoas,  who  does  not  attempt  to  make  any  opposition  till  both 
are  safe,  and  then  he  is  appeased  by  one  of  the  ordinary  divine 
interpositions.  This  device  bas  been  so  used  and  abui^ed  by 
Euripides,  that  in  nine  out  of  his  eighteen  tragedies,  a  divinity 
descends  to  unravel  the  complicated  knot. 
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In  Andromache  Orestes  makes  bis  appearance  for  the  fourth 
time.  The  Scholiast,  in  whose  opinion  wo  may,  we  think> 
generally  recognize  the  sentiments  of  the  most  important  of 
ancient  critics,  declares  this  to  be  a  very  second-rate  play,  in 
which  single  scenes  alone  are  deserving  of  any  praise.  Of 
those  on  which  Racine  has  based  his  free  imitations,  this 
is  unquestionably  the  very  worst,  and  therefore  the  French 
critics  have  an  easy  game  to  play  in  their  endeavours  to 
depreciate  the  Grecian  predecessor,  from  whom  Racine  has 
in  fact  derived  little  more  than  the  first  suggestion  of  his 
tragedy. 

The  BacchoB  represents  the  infectious  and  tumultuous  en- 
thusiasm of  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  with  great  sensuous 
power  and  vividness  of  conception.  The  obstinate  unbelief 
of  Pentheus,  his  infatuation,  and  terrible  punishment  by  the 
hands  of  his  own  mother,  form  a  bold  picture.  The  effect  on 
the  stage  must  have  been  extraordinary.  Imagine,  only,  a 
chorus  with  flying  and  dishevelled  hair  and  dress,  tambourines, 
C3nnbals,  &c.,  in  their  hands,  like  the  Bacchants  we  see  on 
bas-reltefs,  bursting  impetuously  into  the  orchestra,  and  exe*! 
cuting  their  inspired  dances  amidst  tumultuous  music, — a 
circumstance,  altogether  unusual,  as  the  choral  odes  were 
generally  sung  and  danced  at  a  solemn  step,  and  with  no 
other  accompaniment  than  a  flute.  Here  the  luxuriance  of 
ornament,  which  Euripides  everywhere  affects,  was  for  once 
appropriate.  When,  therefore,  several  of  the  modern  critic* 
assign  to  this  piece  a  very  low  rank,  they  seem  to  me  not  to 
know  what  they  themselves  would  wish.  In  the  composition 
of  this  piece,  I  cannot  help  admiring  a  harmony  and  unity, 
which  we  seldom  meet  with  in  Euripides,  as  well  as  absti** 
nence  from  every  foreign  matter,  so  that  all  the  motives  and 
effects  flow  from  one  source,  and  concur  towards  a  common 
end.  After  the  ffippoli/tus,  I  should  be  inclined  to  assign  to 
this  play  the  first  place  among  all  the  extant  works  of  Euri- 
pides. 

The  UeradidcB  and  the  Supplices  are  mere  occasional  trage* 
dies,  i.  e,,  owing  their  existence  to  some  temporary  incident 
or  excitement,  and  they  must  have  been  indebted  for  their 
success  to  nothing  else  but  their  flattery  of  the  Athenians. 
They  celebrate  two  ancient  heroic  deeds  of  Athens,  on  which 
Uie  paneygrists,  amongst  the  rest   Isocrates,  who   alwayt 
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mixed  up  the  fabulous  whn  tho  liistorical,  lay  astuniftil\in« 
e tress  i  tlje  protection  tliey  are  said  to  have  aflorded  in  tbe 
diiklrcE  of  Hercules,  the  ancestors  of  the  Lacedu:ftiioiiian 
kings  J  from  the  persecution  of  EuryatheuSj  and  their  going 
to  war  with  Thebes  on  behalf  of  Adrnstus,  king  of  Argos, 
and  forcing  the  Tliebans  to  give  tho  rites  of  burial  to  tho 
Sevett  Chieftains  and  their  host.  The  SiippUces  wa^,  as 
we  know,  represented  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  Argivee  and  tho  I^aced^- 
monianaj  and  was  intended  to  remind  the  Argives  of  their 
ancient  obligation  to  Athens^  and  to  show  how  little  tliey 
could  hope  to  prosper  in  tho  war  against  the  Athenians.  The 
Heraclidw  was  undoubtedly  written  with  a  sitnihir  view  in 
respect  to  Lacedtemon.  Of  the  two  pieces,  however,  which 
are  both  ca^t  in  the  same  mould,  the  Female  Suppliant^^ 
so  called  from  the  mothers  of  the  fallen  herues,  is  by  far  the 
richest  in  poetical  merits  th«  Hera^lidw  appears,  as  it  were^ 
but  a  faint  impression  of  the  other.  In  the  former  piece,  it 
18  true,  Theseus  appears  at  first  in  a  somewhat  unamiable 
light,  upbraid iug,  as  he  does,  the  unfortunate  A«lrastus  with 
his  errors  at  such  great  length,  and  perhaps  with  so  little 
justice,  before  he  condescends  to  aasist  him;  agfiin  the  diispu- 
tation  between  Theseus  and  the  Argive  herakl,  as  to  the 
superiority  of  a  monarchical  or  a  demoeratical  constitution, 
ought  in  justice  to  be  banished  from  tlie  stage  to  the  rheto- 
rical schools;  while  the  moral  eulogium  of  Adraatus  over  the 
fallen  heroes  is,  at  least,  very  much  out  of  place,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Euripides  was  here  drawing  the  characters  of 
particular  Atkeniau  geuerala^  who  had  fallen  in  some  battle 
or  other*  But  even  in  this  case  the  passage  cannot  be  justified 
in  a  dramatic  point  of  view;  however,  without  such  an  object. 
it  would  have  been  silly  and  ridiculous  in  describing  those 
heroes  of  the  age  of  Hercules,  {a  Capaneus,  for  instance,  who 
Bet  even  heaven  itself  at  defiance,)  to  have  launched  out  into 
the  praise  of  their  civic  virtues.  How  apt  Eurijiides  was 
to  wander  from  his  subject  in  allusions  to  perfectly  extraneous 
matters,  and  sometimes  even  to  himself,  we  may  see  from 
a  speech  of  Adrastas,  who  most  impertinently  is  made  to  say, 
''It  is  not  fair  that  the  poet»  while  he  delights  otliers 
with  his  works,  should  himself  suff.r  inconvenience.*^  How* 
rrer,  tke  funeral    lauientationa  and   the  swan-like  song  of 
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Evadne  aro  affectinffly  beautiful,  although  she  is  so  unex* 
pectedly  introduced  into  the  drama.  Literally,  indeed,  may 
we  say  of  her,  that  she  jumps  into  the  play,  for  without  even 
being  mentioned  before  she  suddenly  appears  first  of  all  on 
tie  rock,  from  which  she  throws  herself  on  the  burning  pile 
if  Capaneus. 

The  HeraclidoB  is  a  very  poor  piece;  its  conclusion  is  flitt- 
rularly  bald.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  the  self-sacrifice  of 
Macaria,  after  it  is  over:  as  the  determination  seems  to  have 
cost  herself  no  struggle,  it  makes  as  little  impression  upon 
others.  The  Athenian  king,  Demophon,  does  not  return 
again ;  neither  does  lolaus,  the  companion  of  Hercules  and 
guardian  of  his  children,  whose  youth  is  so  wonderfully 
renewed.  Hyllus,  the  noble-minded  Heraclide,  never  even 
makes  his  appearance;  and  nobody  at  last  remains  but 
Alcmene,  who  keeps  up  a  bitter  altercation  with  Eurystheus. 
Euripides  seems  to  have  taken  a  particular  pleasure  in  draw- 
ing such  implacable  and  rancorous  old  women :  twice  has  he 
exhibited  Hecuba  in  this  light,  pitting  her  against  Helen  and 
Polymestor.  In  general,  we  may  observe  the  constant  re- 
currence of  the  same  artifice  and  motives  is  a  sure  S3rmptom 
of  mannerism.  We  have  in  the  works  of  this  poet  three 
.  instances  of  women  oflered  in  sacrifice,  which  are  moving  from 
their  perfect  resignation :  Iphigenia,  Polyxena,  and  Macaria; 
the  voluntary  deaths  of  Alceste  and  Evadne  belong  in  some 
sort  also  to  this  class.  Suppliants  are  in  like  manner  a 
favourite  subject  with  him,  because  they  oppress  the  spectator 
with  apprehension  lest  they  should  be  torn  by  force  from 
the  sanctuary  of  the  altar.  I  have  already  noticed  his  lavish 
introduction  "of  deities  towards  the  conclusion. 

The  merriest  of  all  tragedies  is  Helen,  a  marvellous 
drama,  full  of  wonderful  adventures  and  appearances,  which 
are  evidently  better  suited  to  comedy.  The  invention  on 
which  it  is  founded  is,  that  Helen  remained  concealed  in 
Egypt  (so  far  went  the  assertion  of  the  -Egyptian  priests), 
while  Paris  carried  off  an  airy  phantom  in  her  likeness,  for 
which  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  fought  for  ten  long  years. 
By  this  contrivance  the  virtue  of  the  heroine  is  saved,  and 
Alenelaus,  (to  make  good  the  ridicule  of  Aristophanes  on  tho 
beggary  of  Euripides*  heroes,)  appears  in  rags  as  a  beggar, 
and  in  nowise  dissatisfied  with  his  condition.     But  this  man 
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her  of  improving  nijtliology  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  Ihtei 
e/  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 

Modern  pliilologiats  liave  detiicated  volummous  treatises,  to 
prove  tlie  jspuriousness  of  Ehesu^,  tlie  sul]»ject  of  whitjli  xa  taken 
from  tbe  eleventh  book  of  the  Iliad,  Tlieir  opinion  is,  that 
the  piece  contains  snch  a  number  of  improbabilities  and  con- 
tradictions, that  it  is  altogether  unworthy  of  Euripides.  Bat 
ihis  is  by  no  means  a  legitimate  conclusion.  Do  not  tlie 
faults  which  they  censure  unavoidably  follow  from  the 
selection  of  an  intractable  subject,  so  very  inconvenient  as  a 
nightly  enterprise  1  The  question  respecting  the  genuineness 
of  any  work,  turns  not  so  much  on  its  merits  or  demeritSj  as 
rather  on  the  resemblance  of  its  style  and  peculiarities  to 
those  of  the  pretended  author.  The  few  words  of  the  Scho- 
liast amount  to  a  very  different  opinion :  "  Some  have  con- 
aid  ered  this  drama  to  be  spurious,  and  not  the  work  of 
Euripides,  because  it  bears  many  traces  of  the  style  of  Sopho- 
cles. But  it  is  inscribed  in  the  Didascalim  as  his,  and  its 
accuracy  with  respect  to  the  phenomena  of  the  starry  heaven 
betmys  the  hand  of  Euripides."  1  tliink  I  understand  wliat 
is  here  meant  by  the  style  of  Sophocles,  but  it  is  rather  in 
detached  scenes,  than  in  the  general  plan^  that  I  at  all  discern 
H>  Hence,  if  the  piece  is  to  be  taken  from  Eurijndes,  I 
should  be  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  some  eclectic  imitator,  but 
one  of  the  school  of  Sophocles  rather  than  of  that  of  Euri- 
pides, and  who  lived  only  a  little  later  than  both.  This 
I  infer  from  the  familiarity  of  many  of  the  scenes^  for  tragedy 
at  this  time  was  fast  sinking  into  the  domestic  trugCfly; 
whereas,  at  a  still  later  period,  the  Alexandrian  age,  it  fell 
into  an  opposite  error  of  bombast* 

The  Cyclops  is  a  satiric  drama.  This  is  a  mixed  and  lower 
species  of  tragic  poetry,  as  we  have  already  in  passing 
asserted.  The  want  of  some  relaxation  for  the  mind,  after 
the  engrossing  severity  of  tragedy,  appears  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  satiric  drama,  as  indeed  to  the  aftcr-piece  in  generah 
The  satiric  drama  never  possessetl  an  independent  existence ; 
it  was  thrown  in  by  way  of  an  appendage  to  several  tragedies, 
and  to  judge  from  that  we  know  of  it,  was  always  consider- 
ably shorter  than  the  others.  In  external  form  it  resembled 
Tragedy,  and  the  materials  were  in  like  manner  niythoiogical 
The  distinctive  mark  was  a  chorus  consiBting  of  satyrs,  wht 
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Mwompanied  with  liyely  songs,  geatoresj  and  movements, 
6udi  heroic  adventures  aa  were  of  a  more  clieerful  hue, 
(many  in  the  Od^sseif  for  instance;  for  here,  also,  as  in  nj any 
other  respects^  the  germ  m  to  be  found  in  Homer,)  or,  at 
least,  could  be  made  to  wear  such  an  appearance,  Tlit 
proximate  cause  of  this  species  of  drama  was  derived  from 
the  festivals  of  Bacchus,  where  satjr-masks  was  a  common 
disguise.  In  mythological  stories  with  which  Bacchus  had 
no  concern,  these  constant  attendants  of  Lia  were,  no  doubt, 
in  some  sort  arbitrarily  introduced,  but  etill  not  without  a 
degree  of  propriety-  As  nature,  in  bcr  original  freedom,  ap- 
peared to  the  fancy  of  the  Greeks  to  teem  everywhere  with 
wonderful  productions,  they  couhl  with  propriety  people 
with  these  sylvan  beings  the  wild  landscapes^  remote  from 
polished  cities,  where  the  scene  was  usually  laid,  and  enliven 
them  with  their  wild  animal  frolice.  The  composition  of  demi- 
god with  demi  beast  formed  an  amusing  contrast.  We  have 
an  example  in  the  Oifdops  of  the  manner  in  which  the  poeta 
proceeded  in  such  subjects.  It  is  not  un entertaining,  though 
the  subject-matter  is  for  the  most  part  contained  in  tlie  Odt/.^ 
Bey;  only  the  pranks  of  Silenns  and  his  band  are  occasionally 
a  little  coarse.  We  must  confess  that,  in  our  eyes,  the  great 
merit  of  this  piece  is  its  rarity,  being  the  only  extant  specie 
men  of  its  class  which  wo  possess.  In  the  satiric  dramas 
^scliylus  must,  withoyt  doubt.  Lave  displayed  more  boldness 
and  meaning  in  his  nirth;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  intro- 
duced Prometheus  bringing  down  fire  from  heaven  to  rude 
and  stupid  man;  while  SophocleSj  to  judge  from  the  few  frag- 
ments we  have,  must  have  been  more  elegant  and  moral, 
as  w4ien  he  introduced  the  goddesses  contending  for  the  prize 
of  beauty,  or  Nausicaa  of ie ring  protection  to  the  shipwrecked 
Ulysses.  It  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  easy  unconstrained 
character  of  life  among  the  Greeks,  of  its  gladsome  joyousnesa 
of  disposition,  which  knew  nothing  of  a  starched  and  stately 
dignity,  but  artist-like  admired  aptness  and  gracefulness, 
even  ir*  the  most  insignificant  trifles,  that  in  this  drama  called 
Nati&kaa,  or  "  Hie  Washemvomeriy*  in  which,  after  Homer, 
the  princess  at  the  end  of  the  washings  amuses  herself  at 
a  game  of  ball  with  her  maids,  Sophocles  himself  played  at 
ball,  and  by  his  grace  in  this  exercise  acquired  much  ap- 
plause.    Tlie  great  poet^  tlie  respected  Athenian  citisseu,  th« 
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man  who  had  already  perhaps  been  a  General,  appeared 
publicly  in  woman*s  clothes,  and  as,  on  account  of  the  feeble- 
ness of  his  voice,  he  could  not  play  the  leading  part  of  Nau- 
sicaa,  took  perhaps  the  mute  unaer  part  of  a  maid,  for  the 
sake  of  giving  to  the  representation  of  his  piece  the  slight 
ornament  of  bodily  agility. 

The  history  of  ancient  tragedy  ends  with  Euripides, 
although  there  were  a  number  of  still  later  tragedians;  Aga- 
thon,  for  instance,  whom  Aristophanes  describes  as  fragrant 
with  ointment  and  crowned  with  flowers,  and  in  whose  mouth 
Plato,  in  his  Symposium,  puts  a  discourse  in  the  taste  of  the 
sophist  Gorgias,  full  of  the  most  exquisite  ornaments  and 
empty  tautological  antitheses.  He  was  the  first  to  abandon 
mythology,  as  furnishing  the  natural  materials  of  tragedy,  and 
occasionally  wrote  pieces  with  purely  fictitious  names,  (this  is 
worthy  of  notice,  as  forming  a  transition  towards  the  new 
come^,)  one  of  which  was  called  the  Flower,  and  was  pro- 
bably therefore  neither  seriously  affecting  nor  terrible,  but  in 
the  style  of  the  idyl,  and  pleasing. 

The  Alexandrian  scholars,  among  their  other  lucubrations, 
attempted  also  the  composition  of  tragedies ;  but  if  we  are  to 
iudge  of  them  from  the  only  piece  which  hajs  come  down  to 
ns,  the  Alexandra  of  Lycophron,  which  consists  of  an  endless 
monologue,  full  of  prophecy,  and  overladen  with  obscure 
mythology,  these  productions  of  a  subtle  dilettantism  must 
have  been  extremely  inanimate  and  untheatrical,  and  every 
way  devoid  of  interest.  The  creative  powers  of  the  Greeks 
were,  in  this  department,  so  completely  exhausted,  that  they 
were  forced  to  coik^ont  themselves  with  the  repetition  of  the 
works  of  their  ancient  maateis. 
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LECTURE  XI. 

Tha  Old  Comedy  proved  to  be  connpletely  a  contrast  to  Trajjeoy  — 
Parody — Ideality  of  Comedy  the  reverse  of  that  of  Tragedy — Mirthful 
Caprice— Allegoric  and  Political  SignificaUon — *Vhe  Chorus  and  iti 
Paraboses. 

We  now  leave  Tragic  Poetiy  to  occupy  ourselves  with  an 
entirely  opposite  species,  the  Old  Comedy.  StrikiDg  a^  thia 
diversity  is,  we  sbaJl,  however,  commence  with  pointing  out  a 
certain  symmetry  in  the  contrast  and  certain  relations  letween 
them,  which  have  a  tendency  to  exhihit  the  easentisil  charac- 
ter of  both  in  a  clearer  light.  In  forming  a  judgment  of  the 
Old  Comedy,  we  must  banish  every  idea  of  what  is  called 
Comedy  by  the  moderns,  and  what  went  by  the  same  name 
among  the  Greeks  themselves  at  a  later  period.  These  two 
specied  of  Comedy  differ  from  each  other,  not  only  in  acci- 
dental peculiarities,  (such  a^  the  introduction  in  tbo  old  of 
real  names  and  characters,)  hut  essentially  and  diametrically. 
We  must  also  guard  against  entertaining  such  a  notion  of  the 
Old  Comedy  as  would  lead  us  to  regard  it  as  tbe  rude  begin- 
nings of  the  more  finished  and  cultivated  comedy  of  a  subse- 
quent age%  an  idea  which  many,  from  the  unbridled  liceu- 
tiousnesa  of  the  old  comic  writers,  have  been  led  to  entertain* 
On  the  contrary  the  foraier  is  the  genuine  poetic  species  j  but 
the  New  Comedy^  as  I  shall  show  ib  due  course,  is  its  decline 
into  prose  and  reality. 

We  shall  form  the  best  idea  of  the  Old  Comedy,  by  con- 

♦  This  is  the  purport  of  the  section  of  Barthdemy  in  rhe  Anacharai* 
on  the  Old  Comedy :  one  of  the  poorest  and  moat  erroueouEn  parte  of  his 
work.  With  the  pitiful  presninption  of  ignorance,  Voltaire  pronounced  a 
Bireeping  condemnatioa  of  Aristophanes,  (in  other  places,  and  in  Lis  Pkito* 
sophical  Dictionary  under  Art,  A£hie)faT\d  the  modem  French  critics  have 
for  the  most  part  followed  his  example*  We  may,  however,  find  the  fuunda^ 
tioa  of  all  the  erroneous  opinions  of  the  moderns  on  this  subject,  and  the 
tame  prosaical  mode  of  view^ing  it,  in  Flutarr^'a  paralld  between  Arisio> 
Ithanef  and  Menander* 
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eVderiiig  it  aa  the  direct  opposite  of  Tmgedj.  This  was  pro- 
bahly  the  meaning  of  the  assertion  of  Socrates,  which  is  given 
by  Plato  towards  the  end  of  his  St^mposium.  Ho  tells  us  that, 
after  the  other  guests  were  dispersed  or  had  fallen  asleep, 
Socrates  was  left  awake  with  Aristophanes  and  Agathon,  and 
that  while  he  drauk  with  tkem  out  of  a  large  cup,  he  forced 
them  to  confess,  however  unwillingly,  that  it  is  the  hnsinesa 
of  one  and  the  same  man  to  be  equally  maeter  of  tragic  and 
comic  composition,  and  that  the  tragic  poet  is,  in  virtue  of 
his  art,  comic  poet  also.  This  was  not  only  repugnant  to  the 
general  opinion,  which  wholly  separated  the  two  kinds  of 
talent,  but  also  to  all  experience^  inasmuch  as  no  tragic  poet 
had  ever  attempted  to  shine  in  Comedyj  nor  conversely;  his 
remarkj  therefore,  can  only  have  been  meant  to  apply  to  the 
inmost  essence  of  the  tkings.  Thus  at  another  time,  the 
Platonic  Socrates  says,  on  the  subject  of  comic  imitation : 
"All  oppositos  can  be  fully  understood  only  Ly  and  through 
eack  other ;  consequently  we  can  only  know  what  is  serious 
by  knowing  also  what  is  laughable  and  ludicrous."  If  the 
divine  Plato  by  working  out  tkat  dialogue  had  been  pleased 
to  communicate  his  own,  or  his  master's  thoughts,  respecting 
these  two  kinds  of  poetry,  we  should  have  been  spared  the 
necessity  of  the  folloiving  investigation. 

One  aspect  of  the  relation  of  comic  to  tragic  poetry  may 
be  comprekendcd  under  the  idea  of  parody.  This  parody, 
however,  is  one  infinitely  more  powerful  than  that  of  the 
mock  heroic  poem,  as  the  subject  parodied,  by  means  of 
scenic  representation,  acquired  quite  another  kind  of  reality 
and  presence  in  the  mind,  from  what  the  epopee  did,  w^liich 
relating  the  transactions  of  a  distant  age,  retired,  as  it  were, 
with  tliom  into  the  remote  olden  time.  The  comic  parody  w^aa 
brought  out  when  the  thing  parodied  was  fresh  in  recollection, 
and  as  the  representation  took  place  on  the  same  stage  where 
the  spectators  were  accustomed  to  see  its  serious  original, 
this  circumstance  must  have  greatly  contributed  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  it»  Moreover,  not  merely  single  scenes, 
but  the  very  form  of  tragic  composition  was  parodied,  and 
doubtless  the  parody  extended  not  only  to  the  poetry,  but 
also  to  the  music  and  dancing,  to  the  acting  itself,  and 
the  scenic  decoration.  Nay,  even  where  tlie  drama  trod 
in  the  fi^tsteps  of  the  plastic  arts^  it  was  still  the  subject 
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of  comic  pn.rody,  as  the  ideal  figures  of  deities  were  evidently  ' 
transformed  into  caricatures*.  Now  tlie  more  ioimcdiately 
tlie  productioHS  of  all  tliese  arts  fall  within  the  observance  of 
the  external  senses,  and,  above,  all  the  more  the  Greeks, 
in  their  popular  festivals,  religious  ceremonies,  and  solemn 
processions,  were  accustomed  to,  and  familiar  with,  the 
noble  style  which  was  the  native  element  of  tragic  repre- 
sentation, so  much  the  more  irresistibly  ludicrous  must  havo 
been  the  effect  of  that  general  parody  of  the  arts,  which  it 
was  the  object  of  Comedy  to  exhibit* 

But  this  idea  does  not  exhaust  the  essential  character  of 
Comedy  ;  for  parody  always  supposes  a  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject which  is  parodied,  and  a  necessary  dependence  on  it, 
riie  Ohl  Comedy,  however,  as  a  species  of  poetry,  is  as  inde- 
pendent and  original  as  Tragedy  itself;  it  stands  oo  the  same 
elevation  with  it,  that  is,  it  extends  just  as  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  reality  into  the  domains  of  free  creative  fancy, 
'^  Tragedy  is  the  highest  earnestness  of  poetry;  Comedy 
altogether  sportive*  Now  earnestness,  as  1  observed  in  the 
Introduction,  consists  in  the  direction  of  the  mental  powers  to 
an  aim  or  purpose,  and  the  limitation  of  their  activity  to  that 
object.  Its  opposite,  therefore,  consists  iu  the  apparent  want 
of  aim,  and  freedom  from  all  restraint  in  the  exercise  of  the 
jneutal  powers  ;  and  it  is  therefore  the  more  perfect,  the  more 
unreservedly  it  goes  to  work,  and  the  more  lively  the 
appearance  there  is  of  purposeless  fun  and  unrestrainea  cap- 
rice^  Wit  and  raillery  may  be  employed  in  a  sportive 
manner,  but  they  are  also  both  of  them  compatible  with  the 
aeverest  earnestness,  as  is  proved  by  the  example  of  the  later 
Roman  satires  and  tlie  ancient  lanibic  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  I 
where  these  means  were  employed  for  the  expression  of  indig* 
nation  and  hatred. 

The  New  Comedy,  it  is  true,  represents  what  is  amusing  in^ 
character,  and  in  the  contrast  of  situations  and  combinations;  ^ 
and  it  is  the  more  comic  the  more  it  is  distinguished  by  a 
want  of  aim  :   cross  purposes,  mistakes,  the  vain  efforts  of 
ridiculous  passion,  and  especially  if  all  this  ends  at  last  iu 
nothing;  but  still,  with  all  this  mirth,  the  form  of  the  repre- 

*  Ab  an  example  of  this,  I  may  aUude  to  tlie  well-known  T&se-£gur»i, 
where  Mercury  and  Jupiter^  about  to  ascend  by  a  ladder  into  AJcinei»*t 
ekuunber^  arc  represented  as  oonuc  maaks. 
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sontation  itaelf  is  eerions,  and  re^Iarly  tied  down  to  a  certain 
siioL     Ju  the  Old  Corned y  the  form  was  sportive,  and  a  Beem- 
mg  aimleBBnesB  reigned  tliroyghout ;  the  whole  poem  was  one 
big  jestj  which  again  contained  within  itself  a  world  of  Fepa- 
rate  jesta,   of  which   each  occupied  its  own  place,  without 
a]jj»eanng    to   trouhl©   itaelf    shout   the   reat*     In    tragedy, 
if   1    may   bo   allowed   to   make   my  meaning   plain   by   a 
comparison,   the   monarchical   constitution    prevails,   but    a 
monarchy  without  despotism,  such  as  it  was  in  the  heroic 
times  of  the  Greeks  :  everything  yields  a  willing  obedience  to  ~ 
the  dignity  of  the  heroic  Bceptre.     Comedy,   on  the  other  ) 
hand,  is  the  democracy  of  poetry,  and  is  more  inclined  even  f 
to  the  confusion  of  anarchy  than  to  any  circumscription  of 
the  general  liberty  ef  its  mental  powers  and  pui-poses,  and 
evon  of  its  separate  thoughts,  sallies,  and  allusions. 

Whatever  fe  dignified,  noble,  and  grand  in  human  nature, 
admits  only  of  a  serious  and  earnest  representation;  for 
whoever  attempts  to  represent  it^  feels  himself,  ns  it  were,  in 
tlie  presence  of  a  superior  being,  and  is  consequently  awed 
and  restrained  by  it.  The  comic  poet,  therefore,  must  divest 
hia  characters  of  all  such  qnalities  ;  he  must  place  himself 
without  the  sphere  of  them ;  nay,  even  deny  a!tog«:  ther  their  , 
€xiatenTO,  and  form  an  ideal  of  human  nature  the  direct  oppo-  / 
jMte  of  that  of  the  tragedians,  namely,  as  the  odious  and  base.j 
'But  aa  the  tragic  ideal  h  not  a  collective  model  of  all  possible 
virtues,  so  neither  does  this  converse  ideality  consist  in  an 
aggregation,  nowhere  to  be  found  in  real  life,  of  all  moral 
ciiorinities  and  marks  of  degeneracy,  but  rather  in  a  depen- 
dence on  the  animal  part  of  human  nature,  in  that  want  of 
frcodom  and  indej)endence,  tlu^t  want  of  coherence,  those 
inconsistencies  of  the  inward  roan,  in  which  all  folly  and 
in faiuation  originate. 

The  earnest  ideal  consists  of  the  unity  and  harmouioutj 
blending  of  the  sensual  man  with  the  mental,  such  a^  may  be 
niovst  clearly  recognised  in  Sculpture,  where  the  perfection  of 
form  is  merely  a  aynibol  of  mental  perfection  and  the  loftiest 
moral  ideas,  and  where  the  iKidy  is  wholly  pervaded  by  soul, 
And  spiritualized  even  to  a  glorious  transfiguration.  The 
merry  or  ludicrous  ideal,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  in  the 
perfect  harmony  and  unlt-on  of  the  higher  part  of  our  nature 
with    tlie  anixual  as  the    ruling   principle.      Reason    and 
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understanding  are  repreaented  as  the  voluntary  slaves  of  tbu 
eenses* 

Hence  we  aliall  find  tliat  tlae  very  principle  of  Comedy 
necessarily  occafiioued  tliat  which  in  Aristophanes  has  ^ivei; 
80  raiuch  offcnoe ;  namelvj  his  frequent  allusions  to  the  baf*e 
necessities  of  the  body,  tne  wanton  pictures  of  animal  desire, 
which,  in  spit©  of  aJl  the  restraints  imposed  on  it  by  morality 
and  decency,  is  always  breaking  loose  before  one  can  be  aware 
of  it.  If  we  reflect  a  moment,  we  shall  find  that  even  in  the 
present  day,  on  our  own  stage,  the  infallible  and  inexhaust- 
ible source  of  the  ludicrous  is  the  same  ungovernable  impulses 
of  sensuality  in  collision  with  higher  duties;  or  oowardlce, 
childish  vanity,  loquacity,  gulosity,  laziness,  5cc.  Hence,  in 
the  weakness  of  old  age,  amorousness  is  the  more  laughable, 
as  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  mere  animal  instioct,  but  that 
reason  has  only  served  to  extend  the  dominion  of  tho  senses 
beyond  their  proper  limits*  In  drunkennoes,  too,  the  real 
man  places  himself.  In  some  degree^  in  the  condition  of  the 
comic  ideaL 

The  fact  that  the  Old  Comedy  introduced  living  characters 
on  the  stage,  by  name  and  with  all  circumstantiality,  must  not 
mislead  us  to  infer  that  they  actually  did  represent  certain 
definite  individuals.  For  such  historical  characters  in  the  Old 
Comedy  have  always  an  allegorical  signification,  and  represent 
a  class;  and  hm  their  features  were  caricatures  in  the  masks, 
flo,  in  like  manner,  were  their  characters  in  the  representation. 
But  still  this  constant  allusion  to  a  proximate  I'eality,  which 
not  only  allowed  the  poet,  in  the  character  of  the  chorus,  to 
converse  with  the  public  in  a  general  way,  but  also  to  point 
the  finger  at  certain  individual  spectators,  was  essential  to  this 
species  of  poetry.  As  Tragedy  delights  in  harmouious  unity, 
Comedy  flourishes  in  a  chaotic  exuberance ;  it  seeks  out  the 
most  motley  contrasts,  and  the  unceasing  play  of  cross  pur- 
poses. It  works  up,  therefore,  the  nioist  singular,  unheard-of, 
and  even  impossible  incidents,  with  allusions  to  the  well- 
known  and  special  circumstances  of  the  immediate  locality 
And  time. 

The  comic  poet,  aa  well  as  the  tragic,  transport'?  his 
characters  into  an  ideal  element :  not,  however,  into  a  world 
anbjected  to  necessity,  but  one  where  the  caprice  of  inventive 
wit  rules  without  check  or  restraint,  and  where  all  the  laws 
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of  reality  are  anspendcd.  Ho  U  at  liberty,  tlicrefore,  to  invent 
an  action  aa  arbitrary  and  fantastic  aa  poesible ;  it  may  even 
be  unconnected  and  unreal,  if  only  it  be  calculated  to  place  a 
circle  of  comic  incidents  and  characters  in  the  most  glaring 
light.  In  this  last  respect j  the  work  ehouldj  nay,  most,  have 
a  leading  aim,  or  it  will  otherwise  be  in  want  of  keeping; 
and  in  this  view  also  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  may 
be  considered  aa  perfectly  systeniatical.  But  then,  to  pre- 
serve the  comiG  inspiration,  this  aim  must  be  made  a  matter 
of  diversion,  and  be  concealed  beneath  a  medley  of  all  sorts 
of  out-of-the-way  matters.  Comedy  at  its  first  commencement, 
namely,  under  the  hands  of  its  Doric  founder,  Epicharraus, 
borrowed  its  materials  chiefly  from  the  mythical  world.  Even 
in  its  maturity,  to  judge  from  the  titles  of  many  lost  plays  of 
Aristophanes  and  his  contemporaries,  it  does  not  seem  to  nave 
renounced  this  choice  altogether,  as  at  a  later  period,  in  the 
Interval  between  the  old  and  new  comedy,  it  returned^  for 
particular  reasons,  with  a  natural  predilection  to  mythology. 
But  as  the  contrast  between  the  matter  and  form  is  here  in  its 
proper  place,  and  nothing  can  be  more  thoroughly  opposite  to 
the  ludicrous  form  of  exliihition  than  the  most  important  and 
serious  concerns  of  men,  public  life  and  the  state  natnrally 
became  the  peculiar  subject-matter  of  the  Old  Comedy,  It  is, 
thereforCj  altogether  political;  and  private  and  family  life, 
beyond  which  the  new  never  soars,  was  only  introduced  occa- 
sionally and  indirectly,  in  so  far  as  it  might  have  a  reference 
to  public  life.  The  Chorus  is  therefore  essential  to  it,  as 
being  in  some  sort  a  representation  of  the  public :  it  must  by 
no  means  be  considered  as  a  mere  accidental  property,  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  local  origin  of  the  Old  Comedy;  we 
may  assign  its  existence  to  a  more  substantial  reason — -its 
necessity  for  a  complete  parody  of  the  tragic  form.  It  con- 
tributes also  to  the  expression  of  that  festal  gladness  of  which 
Comedy  was  the  most  unrestrained  effusion,  for  in  all  the 
national  and  religious  festivals  of  the  Greeks,  choral  sougs, 
accompanied  hy  dancing,  were  performed.  The  comic  chorus 
transforms  itself  occasionally  into  such  an  expression  of  public 
joy,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  women  who  celehrate  the 
Thesmopborioe  in  the  piece  that  bears  that  name,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  amusing  dLrolleries,  begin  to  chant  their  melodioua  j 
hymn,  just  as  in  a  real  festivalj  in  honour  of  the  presiding 
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ffodfl.  At  tLese  times  we  meet  with  ancli  a  display  of  sub* 
Time  Ivric  poetryj  tkat  the  passages  may  be  transplanted  into 
trageJy  without  any  change  or  alteration  whatever.  There 
is,  however,  this  deviation  from  the  tragic  model,  that  there 
are  frequentlyj  in  the  same  comedy,  several  choruses  which 
lometimes  are  present  together,  singing  Iii  response,  or  at 
other  times  come  on  alternately  and  drop  off,  without  the  least 
general  reference  to  each  other.  The  moat  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity, however,  of  the  comic  chorus  is  the  Parabasisj  au 
address  to  the  spectators  by  the  chorus,  in  the  name,  and  as 
the  representative  of  tho  poet,  but  having  no  connexion  with 
the  subject  of  the  piece.  Sometimes  he  enlarges  on  his  own 
merits,  and  ridicules  the  pretensions  of  his  rivals;  at  other 
times,  availing  himself  of  his  right  as  an  AtLenian  citizen,  to 
fipeak  on  public  affairs  in  every  assemhly  of  tho  people,  he 
brings  forvs^ard  serious  or  ludicrous  motions  for  the  common 
good.  The  Parabasis  must,  strictly  speaking,  be  considered 
as  incongruous  with  the  essence  of  dramatic  representation ; 
for  in  the  drama  the  poet  should  always  be  behind  hia 
dramatic  personages,  who  again  ought  to  syjeak  and  act  as  if 
they  were  aloue,  and  to  Uike  no  perceptible  notice  of  the 
spectators.  Such  intermixtures,  therefore,  destroy  all  tragic 
impression,  but  to  the  comic  tone  these  intentional  interrup- 
tions or  intermezzos  are  welcome,  even  though  they  be  in 
themselves  more  serious  than  the  subject  of  the  represcutation, 
because  we  are  at  such  times  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  con- 
straint of  a  mental  occupation  which  must  perforce  be  kept 
up,  for  then  it  would  assume  the  appearance  of  a  task  or  obli- 
gation. The  Parabasis  may  partly  have  owed  its  invention 
to  tlie  circumstance  of  the  comic  poets  not  having  such  ample 
materials  as  the  tragic,  for  filling  up  the  intervals  of  the 
action  when  the  stage  was  empty,  by  sympathising  and  en- 
thufiiastic  odes.  But  it  is,  moreover,  consistent  with  tho 
essence  of  the  Old  Comedy,  where  not  merely  the  subject,  but 
the  whole  manner  of  treating  it  was  sportive  and  jocular. 
The  unlimited  dominion  of  mirth  and  fun  manifests  itself 
even  in  this,  that  the  dramaticform  itsell  is  not  seriously 
adhered  to,  and  that  its  laws  are  often  suspended;  just  as  in 
a  droll  disguise  the  masquerader  sometimes  ventures  to  lay 
aside  tbe  mask.  The  practice  of  throwl^ag  out  allusions  and 
hints  to  the  pit  m  retained  evon  in  the  comedy  of  the  present 
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day,  and  is  often  found  to  be  attended  with  great  success^ 
although  unconditionally  reprobated  by  many  critics.  I  shall 
afterwards  examine  how  far,  and  in  what  departments  of 
comedy,  these  allusions  are  admissible. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  aim  and  object  of  Tragedy 
and  Comedy,  we  may  observe,  that  as  Trj^dy,  by  painful 
emotions,  elevates  us  to  the  most  dignified  views  of  humanity^ 
being,  in  the  words  of  Plato,  "  the  imitation  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  most  excellent  life;"  Comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
its  jocose  and  depreciatory  view  of  all  things,  calls  forth  4Md 
most  petalaat  hilarity. 
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LECTURE  XII. 

Aristoplumefl — His  Character  as  an  Artist — ^Description  and  Character  cf 
his  remaining  Works — ^A  Scene,  translated  from  the  Achama,  by  way 
of  Appendix. 

Op  the  Old  Comedy  but  one  writer  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  we  cannot,  therefore,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  his 
merits,  enforce  it  by  a  comparison  with  other  masters.  Aris- 
tophanes had  many  predecessors,  Magnes,  Cratintis,  Crates, 
and  others ;  he  was  indeed  one  of  the  latest  of  this  school,  for 
he  outlived  the  Old  Comedy.  We  have  no  reason,  however, 
to  believe  that  we  witness  in  him  its  decline,  as  we  do  that  of 
Tragedy  in  the  case  of  the  last  tragedian;  in  all  probability 
the  Old  Comedy  was  still  rising  in  perfection,  and  he  himself 
one  of  its  most  finished  authors.  It  was  very  different  with 
the  Cld  Comedy  and  with  Tragedy;  the  latter  died  a  natural, 
and  the  former  a  violent  death.  Tragedy  ceased  to  exist, 
because  that  species  of  poetry  seemed  to  be  exhausted,  because 
it  was  abandoned,  and  because  no  one  was  now  able  to  rise  to 
the  pitch  of  its  elevation.  Comedy  was  deprived  by  the  hand 
of  power  of  that  unrestrained  freedom  which  was  necessaiy 
to  its  existence.  Horace,  in  a  few  words,  informs  us  of  this 
catastrophe:  "After  these  (Thespis  and  ^schylus)  followed 
the  Old  Comedy,  not  without  great  merit;  but  its  freedom 
degenerated  into  licentiousness,  and  into  a  violence  which 
deserved  to  be  checked  by  law.  The  law  was  enacted,  and 
the  Chorus  sunk  into  disgraceful  silence  as  soon  as  it  was 
deprived  of  the  right  to  injure*."  Towards  the  end  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  when  a  few  individuals,  in  violation  of  the 
constitution,  had  assumed  the  supreme  authority  in  Athens,  a 
law  was  enacted,  giving  every  person  attacked  by  comio 

*  Sucoessit  vetus  his  oomedia,  non  sine  mult& 
Laude,  sed  in  vitium  libertas  exddit,  et  vim 
Dignam  lege  regi :  lex  est  acoepta :  chomsque 
Tupiter  obticiiit,  sublato  jure  nocendl* 
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poets  a  remetJy  by  law,  Moreover,  the  introduction  of  real 
persons  on  the  stjigo,  or  tlie  use  of  eucli  maaka  as  bore  a 
resemblance  to  their  features,  &c.,  was  prohibiteci.  This  gave 
rise  to  what  is  called  the  Middle  CoTtied^^  The  form  still  cou- 
tiiiued  much  the  same;  and  the  representation,  if  not  per- 
fectly allegorical,  was  nevertheless  a  parody.  But  the  essence 
was  taken  away,  and  this  speciea  must  have  become  insipid 
when  it  could  no  longer  be  seasoned  by  the  salt  of  persona,, 
ridicnle.  Its  whole  attraction  consisted  m  idealizing  jocularly 
tte  reality  that  came  nearest  home  to  every  one  of  the  spec- 
tators, that  isj  in  representing  it  under  the  light  oi  the  most 
preposterous  perversity;  and  how  was  it  possible  now  to  lash 
even  tlie  general  mismanagement  of  the  state-affairs,  if  no 
offence  was  to  bo  given  to  individuals  1  I  cauiiotj  therefore, 
agree  with  Horace  in  his  opinion  that  the  abuse  gave  rise  to 
the  festriction.  The  Old  Comedy  flourished  together  with 
Atheuiau  libertyj  and  both  were  oppressed  under  the  same 
circumstances,  and  by  the  same  persons.  So  far  were  the 
calumnies  of  Aristophanes  from  having  been  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  Socrates,  as^  without  a  knowledge  of  history, 
many  persons  have  thought  proper  to  assert  (for  the  ClottdB 
were  composed  a  great  number  of  years  before),  lliat  it  waa 
Ihe  very  same  revolutionary  despotism  tlitit  reduced  to 
silence  alike  the  sportive  censure  of  Aristophanes,  and  also 
punished  with  death  the  graver  animadversit>us  of  the  incor- 
ruptible Socrates.  Neither  do  we  see  that  the  persecuting 
jokes  of  Aristophanes  were  in  any  way  detriuiental  to  Euri- 
pides i  the  free  people  of  Athens  beheld  alike  willi  admiiution 
the  tragedies  of  the  one,  and  their  parody  by  the  other,  re- 
presented on  the  same  stage;  they  allowed  every  variety  ol 
talent  to  flourish  undisturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights* 
Never  did  a  sovereign,  for  such  was  the  Athenian  people, 
listen  more  good-bumouredly  to  the  most  unvv^elcome  truths, 
and  even  allow  itself  to  be  openly  laughed  at.  And  even  if 
the  abuses  in  the  public  administration  were  not  by  these 
means  corrected,  still  it  was  a  grand  point  that  this  unsparing 
exposure  of  them  waa  tolerated.  Besides,  Aristophanes  always 
shows  himself  a  zealous  patriot;  the  powerful  demagogues 
wlioni  he  attacks  are  the  same  persons  that  the  grave  Thucy- 
dides  describes  as  so  pernicious.  In  the  midst  of  civil  war, 
which  destroyed  for  ever  the  prosp<srity  of  Greece,  he  wai 
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ever  counselling  peace,  and  everywliere  recommended  the 
simplicity  and  austerity  of  tLe  ancient  manners*  So  mucK  for 
tlie  political  import  of  the  Old  Comedy. 

But  Aristophanes,  I  hear  it  a  aid,  wna  an  immoral  buffoon* 
YeSj  among  other  things^  he  was  that  alao ;  and  we  are  by  no 
meana  disposed  to  justify  ttie  man  who,  with  such  great 
4alenta,  could  yet  sink  so  very  low,  whether  it  was  to  gratify 
"is  owfl  coartje  propensities,  or  from  a  supposed  necessity  of 
^•inning  the  favour  of  the  populace,  that  ho  might  be  able  to 
tell  them  bold  and  unpleasant  truths.  We  know  at  least  that 
he  boasts  of  having  been  much  more  sparing  than  hia  rivals 
in  the  use  of  obscene  jests,  to  gain  the  laughter  of  the  mob, 
and  of  having,  in  this  respect,  carried  his  art  to  perfec- 
tion. Not  to  be  unjust  towards  him,  we  must  judge  of  all 
that  appears  so  repulsive  to  us,  not  hj  modern  ideas,  hut  by 
the  opinions  of  his  own  age  and  nation.  On  certain  subjects 
the  morals  of  the  ancients  were  very  diflerent  from  ours,  and 
of  a  much  freer  character.  This  arose  from  the  mry  nature 
of  their  religion,  which  was  a  real  worship  of  Nature,  and  had 
sanctioned  many  public  customs  grossly  injurious  to  decency. 
Besides,  from  the  very  retired  manner  in  which  the  women 
lived*,  while  the  men  were  almost  constantly  together,  the 

^  This  b  lings  us  to  the  conaideratioii  of  &e  question  so  mncli  a^tated 
hj  antiquaries,  whether  the  Grecimi  women  were  present  at  the  pepresen. 
tation  of  plays  in  general,  and  more  especially  of  of^medies.  With  respect 
to  trag^y,  I  think  the  question  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  since 
the  story  ahoat  the  Eumenides  of  ^scbylus  could  not  have  been  invented 
with  any  degr^  of  propriety,  had  women  never  visited  the  theatre.  More* 
over,  there  b  a  passage  in  Plato  (De  Le^,,  lib.  ii.  p.  658,  D.),  in  whict 
he  mentions  the  predilection  educated  women  evince  for  tragical  com- 
,  podtton.  Lastly,  Julius  Pollux,  among  the  technical  ejtpressioiis  belong- 
l  jng  to  the  tlieatre,  mentions  the  Greek  word  for  a  spfctatress.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  old  comedy,  I  shoiiild  be  incUued  to  think  that  they  were  not 
present.  However,  its  indecency  alone  does  not  appear  to  be  a  decisive 
proof*  Even  in  the  reUgious  festivals  the  eyes  of  the  women  must  have 
been  exposed  to  sights  of  gross  indecency.  But  in  the  numerous  ad- 
dresses of  Aristophanes  to  the  spectators,  even  where  he  distinguishes 
tliera  according  to  their  respective  «ges  and  otherwise,  we  never  observe 
iny  mention  of  spectatresses,  and  the  poet  would  hardly  have  omitted  the 
opportunity  which  this  oiforded  him  for  some  witticism  or  joke*  The  only 
I  passage  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  whence  any  concliision  may  he 
'  drawn  in  favour  of  the  presence  of  women^  is  /*ftr,  v,  y63 — 967.  But 
ftiU  it  remains  doubtfulj  and  I  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  tho 
gritic. — Author, 
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language  of  conversation  contracted  a  certain  coar&enesSj  as  ii 
always  the  cwsq  under  similar  circuni3tance8»  In  modern 
Europe,  since  the  origin  of  cliiv^alryj  women  have  given  the 
tone  to  social  life,  and  to  tlio  respectful  homage  which  we 
yield  to  thenij  we  owe  the  prevalence  of  a  nobler  morality  in 
conversation 5  in  the  fine  artSj  and  in  poetry.  Besides,  the 
ancient  comic  writers,  who  took  the  world  as  they  found  it, 
had  before  their  eyes  a  verj  great  degree  of  cowuption  of 
morale. 

The  most  honourable  testimony  in  favour  of  Aristophanes 
is  that  of  the  sage  Plato,  who  in  an  epigram  says,  tliafc  the 
Graces  chose  his  soul  for  their  abode,  who  was  constantly 
reading  him,  and  transmitted  the  Oloydjii  (this  very  play,  in 
which,  with  the  meshes  of  the  sophists,  philosophy  itself,  and 
even  his  master  Socrates,  was  attacked),  to  Dionysina  the 
elderj  with  the  remark^  that  from  it  he  would  be  best  able  to 
understand  the  state  of  things  at  Athens.  He  eonld  hardly 
mean  merely  that  the  play  was  a  proof  of  the  uubridled 
democratic  freedom  which  prevailed  in  Athens;  hut  must 
have  intended  it  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  poet's  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  worldj  and  his  insight  into  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  civil  constitution.  Plato  has  also  admirably 
characterised  him  in  his  S^ynposium^  where  he  pnts  into  his 
month  a  speech  on  love,  which  Aristophanes^  far  from  every 
thing  like  high  enthusiasraj  considers  merely  in  a  sensual 
Tiew.  His  description  of  it  is,  however^  equally  bold  and 
ingenious. 

We  might  apply  to  the  pieces  of  Aristophanes  the  motto  of 
a  pleasant  and  acute  adventurer  in  Goetlie :  "  Mad,  hut 
clever."  In  them  we  are  best  enabled  to  conceive  why  the 
Dramatic  Art  in  general  was  consecrated  to  Bacchus:  it  is 
the  intoxication  of  poetry,  the  Bacchanalia  of  fun.  This 
faculty  will  at  times  assert  its  rights  as  well  as  others;  and 
hence  several  nations  have  set  apart  certain  festivals,  such  as 
Saturnalia,  Carnivals,  &c.,  in  which  the  people  may  give 
themselves  altogether  up  to  frolicsome  follies,  that  when  once 
the  fit  is  over,  they  may  for  the  rest  of  the  year  remain  quiet, 
and  apply  themselves  to  serious  business.  Tlie  Old  Comedy  is 
a  general  masquerade  of  the  world,  during  which  much  passes 
that  is  not  autnoriaed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  propriety;  but 
during  which  much  dim  that  is  diverting,  witty^  and  even  in- 
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Blrf '^tive,  18  matiifested,  wliicli  woultl  never  he  lieard  of  with- 
out ..his  momentary  breaking  up  of  the  barricades  of  prccisioD. 
However  vulgar  and  even  corrupt  Aristophanes  may  have 
been  in  Lis  own  personal  propeufiities,  and  however  oif'enaivo 
his  jokes  are  to  good  mtinnera  and  good  taste,  we  cannot  deny 
to  him,  both  in  the  general  plan  and  execution  of  his  poema, 
the  praise  of  carefulness,  and  the  masterly  skill  of  a  finished 
artist.  His  language  h  extremely  polished,  the  purest  Atti- 
cifim  reigns  in  it  throughout,  and  with  the  greatest  dexterity 
he  ailapts  it  to  every  tone,  from  the  most  familiar  dialogue  up 
to  the  high  elevation  of  the  Ditbyrambic  ode.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  he  would  have  been  eminently  successful  in  grave 
poetry,  when  we  see  bow  at  times  with  capricioue  wantonness 
he  lavishes  it  only  to  destroy  at  the  next  moment  the  impres- 
sion he  has  made.  The  elegant  choice  of  the  language  becomcfl 
only  the  more  attractive  from  the  contrast  in  which  it  is  occa» 
eionally  displayed  by  him;  for  be  not  only  indulges  at  times 
in  the  rudest  expressions  of  the  people,  the  different  dialects, 
and  even  in  the  broken  Greek  of  barbarians,  but  he  extends 
tlie  same  arbitrary  power  which  he  exercised  over  nature  and 
human  affairs^  to  language  itself,  and  by  composition^  allusion 
to  names  of  persona,  or  imitation  of  particular  sounds,  coina 
the  strangest  words  imaginable.  The  structure  of  hia  versifi- 
cation is  not  less  artificial  than  that  of  the  tragedians;  he  uaea 
the  same  fomiSj  but  difierently  modified :  his  object  is  caae 
and  variety,  instead  of  gravity  and  dignity;  but  amitlst  all 
this  apparent  irregularity,  he  still  adheres  with  great  accuracy 
to  the  laws  of  metrical  composition.  As  Arijjtuphanes,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  separate  but  infinitely  varied  and  versatile  art, 
appears  to  me  to  have  displayed  tlie  richest  development  of 
almost  every  poetical  talent,  so  also  whenever  I  read  his 
works  I  am  no  less  astonished  at  the  extraordinary  capacity 
of  hia  hearers,  which  the  very  nature  of  them  preaupposos. 
We  might,  indeed,  expect  from  the  citizens  of  a  popular 
government  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  tbe  history  and 
constitution  of  their  country,  wdth  public  events  and  trans- 
actions, with  the  personal  circumstance  of  all  their  contempo- 
raries of  any  note  or  coosef|iience.  But  besides  all  this,  Aris- 
tophanes retjuired  of  his  auditory  a  cultivated  poetic^d  taste ; 
to  understand  his  parodies,  tliey  must  have  almost  ei^ery  w^ord 
q(  the  tragical  master-pieces   by  heart.     And  what   t|uick- 
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ness  of  perception  was  requisite  to  catch  in  passing  tlie  light- 
est and  most  covert  irony,  the  moat  unexpected  sallies  and 
strangest  allusions,  which  are  fre<iuently  denoted  by  the  mere 
twisting  of  a  syllahlel  We  may  boldly  affirm^  that  notwith- 
standing all  the  explanations  which  have  come  down  to  ns — 
notwithstanding  the  accumulation  of  learning  which  hag  been 
spent  upon  it,  one-half  of  the  wit  of  Aristophanea  is  altogether 
loat  to  the  moderns.  Nothing  hut  the  incredible  acutenesa 
ftnd  vivacity  of  the  Athenian  intellect  could  make  it  conceiv- 
able that  these  comedies  which,  with  all  their  farcical  drol- 
leries, doj  n ever tlielesB,  all  the  while  bear  upon  the  most  gnive 
interests  of  human  life,  could  ever  have  formed  a  source  of 
popular  amusement.  We  may  envy  the  poet  who  could 
reckon  on  so  clever  and  accomplished  a  public;  but  this  was 
in  truth  a  very  dangerous  advantage.  Spectators  whose 
understandings  were  so  quick,  would  not  be  easily  pleased. 
Thus  Ariatophnnes  complains  of  the  too  fastidious  taste  of  the 
AthonianSj  with  whom  the  most  admired  of  his  predecessora 
were  immediately  out  of  favonr  as  soon  as  the  slightest  trace 
of  a  falling  off  in  their  mental  powers  was  perceivable.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  allows  that  the  other  Greeks  could  not 
bear  the  slightest  compartaon  with  them  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  Dramatic  Art.  Even  genius  in  this  department  strove  to 
excel  at  Athens,  and  here,  too,  the  competition  was  confined 
within  the  narrow  period  of  a  few  festivals,  during  which  the 
people  always  expected  to  see  something  new,  of  which  there 
wm  always  a  plentiful  supply.  The  prizes  (on  which  all 
depended,  there  being  no  other  means  of  gaining  publicity) 
were  distributed  after  a  single  representation.  We  may  easily 
imagine,  therefore,  the  state  of  perfection  to  which  this  would 
be  carried  under  the  directing  care  of  the  poet.  If  we  also 
take  into  consideration  the  high  state  of  the  co-ope mting 
arts,  the  utmost  distinctness  of  delivery  (both  in  speaking  and 
singing,)  of  the  most  finished  poetry,  as  well  as  the  magnifi- 
cence and  vast  size  of  the  theatre,  we  shall  then  have  somo 
idea  of  a  theatrical  treat,  the  like  of  which  has  never  since 
been  offered  to  the  world* 

Although,  among  the  remaining  works  of  Aristophanes,  wo 
have  several  of  his  earliest  pieces,  they  all  bear  the  stamp  of 
equal  maturity.  He  bad,  in  fact,  been  long  labouring  in 
lilence  to  perfect  himself  in  the  exercise  of  an  art  which  he 
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eoneeived  to  be  of  all  otliers  the  most  difficult;  nay,  from 
diffidence  in  hi  a  owh  power,  (or,  to  nae  hia  own  words,  like  a 
young  girl  who  consigns  to  tlie  care  of  others  the  cliild  of  her 
secret  love,)  he  even  brought  out  hia  earliest  pieces  under 
others'  names.  He  appeared  for  the  firat  time  witliout  tins 
disguise  with  the  Knight s^  and  here  he  displayed  the  un- 
daunted resolution  of  a  comedian,  by  an  open  aissault  on  po- 
pular opinion.  Hia  object  was  nothing  less  than  the  overthrow 
of  Cleon,  who,  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  was  at  the  head 
of  all  state  affairs,  a  promoter  of  war,  and  a  worthless  man 
of  very  ordinary  abilities^  but  at  the  same  time  the  idol  of  an 
infatuated  people.  The  only  opponents  of  Cleon  were  the 
rich  proprietors,  who  constituted  the  class  of  horsemen  or 
knights:  these  Aristophanes  in  the  strongest  manner  made  of 
hie  party,  by  forming  the  chorus  of  them.  He  bad  the  pru- 
dence never  to  name  Cleon,  though  he  portrayed  him  in  such 
a  way  that  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  him.  Yet  such  was 
the  drea<l  entertained  of  Cleon  and  his  faction,  that  no  mask- 
maker  would  venture  to  execute  his  likeness ;  the  poet,  there- 
fore,  resolved  to  act  the  part  himself,  merely  painting  hi^  face. 
We  may  easily  imagine  the  storms  and  tumults  which  this 
representation  must  have  excited  among  the  assembled  crowd; 
however,  the  bold  and  well -concerted  efjorts  of  the  poet  were 
crowned  with  success :  bis  piece  gained  the  prixe.  He  was 
proud  of  this  feat  of  theatrical  heroism,  and  often  alludes 
with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  to  tho  Herculean  valour  with 
which  be  first  combated  the  mighty  monster.  No  one  of  hia 
plays,  perhaps,  is  more  historical  and  political;  and  its  rhe- 
torical power  in  exciting  our  indignation  if  almost  irresistible : 
it  is  a  true  ilramatio  Philippic.  Howeverj  in  point  of  amuse- 
ment and  invention,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  the  most  ft>r- 
tunate.  The  thought  of  the  serious  danger  which  he  waa 
incurring  may  possibly  have  disposed  him  to  a  more  serioua 
tone  than  was  suitable  to  comedy,  or  stung,  perhaps,  by  the 
persecution  he  had  already  suffered  from  Cleon,  he  may,  per^ 
hapB,  have  vented  his  rage  in  too  Archilochean  a  style.  When 
the  storm  of  cutting  invective  has  somewhat  spent  itself,  we 
have  then  several  droll  scenes,  fcuch  us  that  where  the  two 
demagogues,  the  leather-dealer  (that  is,  Cleon)  and  the 
■ausage-seiler,  vie  with  each  other  hy  adulation,  by  oraclo- 
inotiDg,  and  by  dainty  tit-bita,  to  gain  the  favour  of  Demos^ 
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a  personification  of  tlio  people,  who  lias  become  cKiHisb 
tkrougli  ago,  a  eceiie  linmoroua  in  the  Highest  degree;  and 
the  piece  ends  with  a  triuinplial  rejoicing,  which  may  almost 
he  said  to  be  aflfecting,  when  the  scene  changes  from  the  Pays;, 
the  place  where  the  people  assembled,  to  the  majestic  Propy- 
Itea^  when  Demos,  who  has  been  wonderfully  restored  to  a 
Becond  youth,  comes  forward  in  the  garb  of  an  ancient 
Athenian,  and  shows  that  with  his  youthful  vigouFj  he  haa 
also  recoTered  the  oiden  sentiments  of  the  days  of  Mara* 
then. 

With  the  exception  of  this  attack  on  Cleon,  and  with  the 
exception  also  of  the  attacks  on  Euripides,  whom  he  seems  to 
have  pursued  with  the  most  unrelenting  perseverance,  the 
other  pieces  of  Aristophanea  are  not  so  exclusively  pointed 
against  individuals.  They  have  always  a  general^  and  for 
the  most  part  a  very  important  aimj  which  the  poet,  with  all 
his  turnings,  digressions,  and  odd  medleys,  never  loses  sight 
of.  The  Feace^  the  Acha'niWj  and  the  Lysi&trataj  with  many 
turns,  still  all  recommend  peace;  and  one  object  of  the  Eccle- 
fiazuscUf  or  Women  in  FarUainenl,  of  the  Tkesmopkoriazusmy  or 
W^ien  keeping  Hie  Festival  of  ike  Thesmopkorke^  and  of  Lysu- 
iraiaj  is  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  relations  and  the  manners  of 
the  female  sex.  In  the  Clouds  he  laughs  at  the  metaphysics 
of  the  Sophists,  in  the  Wasps  at  the  mania  of  the  Athenians  for 
hearing  and  determining  law-suits ;  the  subject  of  the  Frogs 
is  the  clechne  of  the  tmgic  art,  and  Flutus  is  an  allegory  on 
the  unjust  distribution  of  wealth.  The  Bird^  are,  of  all  his 
pieces,  the  one  of  which  the  aim  is  the  least  apparent,  and  it 
is  on  that  very  account  one  of  the  most  diverting, 

Feace  begins  in  the  most  spirited  and  lively  manner ;  the 
peace-loving  Trygseus  rides  on  a  dung-beetle  to  heaven  in  the 
manner  of  Bellerophon ;  Wpt,  a  desolating  giant,  with  his  com- 
rade  Riot,  alone,  in  place  of  all  the  other  gods,  inhabits  Olym- 
pusj  and  there  pounds  the  cities  of  men  in  a  great  mortar,  mak- 
ing use  of  tlie  most  celebrated  generals  for  pestles.  The  Goddess 
Peace  lies  buried  in  a  deep  well,  out  of  which  she  is  hauled 
up  by  ropes,  tlu'ough  the  united  exertions  of  all  the  states  of 
Greece:  all  these  ingenious  aud  fanciful  inventions  are  cal- 
culated to  produce  the  most  ludicrous  effect.  Afterwards, 
however,  the  play  is  not  sustained  at  an  equal  elevation ;  no- 
thing remains  but  to  sacriSce^  and  to  carouse  in  honour  of  the 
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recovered  Goddess  of  Peace,  when  the  importunate  visits  of 
Bucb  persons  as  found  their  advantj^ge  in  war  form,  indeed, 
an  entertainnieni  pleasant  enough^  but  by  no  means  correa- 
pondent  to  the  eipectations  which  the  comnioncemeiit  gives 
rise  to.  We  have,  in  this  piece,  an  additional  example  to 
prove  that  the  ancient  comic  writers  not  only  changed  the^ 
aecoratiou  during  the  intervals,  when  the  stage  was  empty, 
but  also  while  an  actor  was  in  sight.  The  scene  changes 
from  Attica  to  Olympns,  while  TrygSQUs  is  suspended  in  the 
lur  on  his  beetle,  and  calls  anxiously  to  the  director  of  the 
machinery  to  take  care  that  he  does  not  break  his  neck. 
His  descent  into  the  orchestra  afterwards  denotes  his  return 
to  the  earth.  It  was  possible  to  overlook  the  liberties  taken 
by  the  tragedians,  according  as  their  subject  might  reanire  it, 
with  the  Unities  of  Place  and  Timej  on  which  such  riaieulous 
etroas  has  been  laid  by  many  of  the  moderns,  but  the  bold 
manner  in  which  the  old  comic  writer  subjects  these  mere 
externalities  to  his  sportive  caprice  is  so  striking^  that  it  nrust 
enforce  itself  on  the  most  short-aighted  observers  *  and  yet  in 
all  the  treatises  on  the  constitution  of  the  Greek  stage,  due 
respect  has  never  yet  been  paid  to  it. 

The  AchamianSj  an  earlier  piece,*  appears  to  me  to  possess 
a  much  higher  excellence  than  Peace^  on  account  of  tlie  con- 
tinual progress  of  the  story,  and  the  increasing  drollery,  which 
at  last  ends  in  a  downright  Bacchanalian  uproar.  Dikaiopo- 
lia,  the  honest  citizen,  enraged  at  the  base  artifices  by  which 
the  people  ai^  deluded,  and  by  which  they  are  induced  to 
reject  all  proposals  for  peace,  sends  an  embassy  to  Lacediemon, 
and  concludes  a  separate  treaty  for  himself  and  his  family.  He 
then  retires  to  the  country,  and,  in  spite  of  all  assaults,  encloses 
a  piece  of  ground  before  his  house,  within  which  there  is  a 
peaceful  market  for  the  people  of  the  neigh bourmg  states, 
while  the  rest  of  the  country  is  sufiering  from  the  calamities  of 
war.  The  blessings  of  peace  are  represented  most  temptingly 
to  hungry  stomachs :  the  fat  Bceotian  brings  his  delicious  eels 
and  poultry  for  sale,  and  nothing  is  thought  of  but  feasting 
and  carousing.     Lamachus,  the  celebrated  general,  who  livea 

*■  The  Didascaliie  pUce  it  ia  the  yeiir  before  the  Knightt.  It  is 
therefore,  the  earliest  of  tbe  extant  fiieces  of  Aristopbanefi,  and  the  0DI7 
one  of  those  which  he  hrousht  qvX  under  a  homnred  najse,  that  has  eona 
4own  to  US. 
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on  the  otlier  side,  is,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  inroad  of  the 
enemy,  called  away  to  defend  the  frontiers;  Dikalopolis,  on 
the  other  hand^  is  invited  by  his  neighhoura  to  a  feastj  where 
©very  one  brings  his  own  scot.  Preparations  military  and 
preparations  culinary  are  now  carried  on  with  equal  indnatry 
and  alacrity;  here  they  seize  the  lance,  there  the  spit;  heFe  the 
armour  rings,  there  the  wine-flagon ;  there  they  are  feathering 
helmets,  here  they  are  plucking  thrnshea.  Shortly  afterwards 
Laraachug  retnrnSj  supported  by  two  of  his  comrades,  with  a 
broken  head  and  a  lame  foot,  and  from  the  other  side  Dikaio^ 
polls  is  brought  in  drunk,  and  led  by  two  good-naturL*d  dam- 
sels. The  lamentations  of  the  one  are  perpetually  mimicked 
and  ridiculed  in  the  rejoicings  of  the  other;  and  with  this 
contrafit,  which  ia  carried  to  the  very  utmost  limit,  the  play 
cuds. 

Lj/mtrata  is  in  snch  bad  repate,  that  we  must  mention  it 
lightly  and  rapidly,  just  as  we  would  tread  over  hot  embers. 
According  to  the  story  of  the  poet,  the  women  have  taken  it 
into  their  heads  to  compel  their  bnsbauds,  by  a  severe  resoln* 
tion,  to  make  peace.  Under  the  direction  of  a  clover  leader 
they  organise  a  conspiracy  for  this  purpose  throughout  aW 
Greece,  and  at  the  sa>ne  time  gain  possession  in  Athens  of  the 
fortified  Acropolis.  Tlie  terrible  plight  the  men  are  reduced 
to  by  this  separation  gives  rise  to  the  most  laughable  scenes ; 
plenipotentiaries  appear  fiom  the  two  hostile  powers,  and 
peace  is  speedily  concluded  under  the  management  of  the  sage 
Lysistrata,  Notwithstanding  the  mad  indecencies  which  are 
contained  in  the  piece,  its  purpose,  when  stript  of  these,  is 
npon  the  whole  very  innocent:  the  longing  for  the  enjoyment 
of  domestic  joys,  so  often  interrupted  by  the  absence  of  the 
husbands,  is  to  bo  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
calftmitons  war  by  which  Greece  hatl  so  long  been  torn  in 
pieces.  In  particular,  the  honest  bluntness  of  the  LaoedsomO" 
nians  is  inimitably  portrayed. 

The  HcclesiazuscB  is  in  like  manner  a  picture  of  woman's 
ascendency,  but  one  much  more  depraved  than  the  former. 
In  the  dress  of  men  the  women  steal  into  the  public  asfembly, 
and  by  means  of  the  majority  of  voices  which  they  have  thus 
Rirreptitiously  obtained,  they  decree  a  new  constitution,  in 
which  there  is  to  be  a  commnnily  of  goods  and  of  women. 
This  is  a  satire  on  the  ideal  republics  of  the  philosophers^  with 
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similar  Inws;  Protagoras  htwl  projected  such  before  Plato 
The  comedy  appears  to  me  to  labour  under  the  very  same  fault 
as  the  Peace:  the  iotrod action,  the  secret  assembly  of  the 
women,  their  rehearsal  of  their  parts  as  men,  the  descriptifni 
of  the  popular  asserahly,  are  all  handled  in  the  moat  raastei'ly 
manner;  hut  towards  the  middle  tbe  action  stands  stilL 
Nothing  remains  but  the  representation  of  the  perplexities  and 
confusion  which  arise  from  the  different  communities,  especially 
the  community  of  women,  and  from  the  prescribed  eouality  of 
rights  in  love  both  for  the  old  and  ugly,  and  for  tlie  young 
and  beautiful.  These  perplexities  are  pteasant  enough,  but 
they  turn  too  much  on  a  repetition  of  the  same  joke.  Generally 
speaking,  tlie  old  allegorical  comedy  is  in  it^  progress  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  sinking.  When  we  begin  with  turning  tlie 
world  upside  down,  the  moat  wonderful  incidents  follow  on* 
another  as  a  matter  of  course^  but  they  are  apt  to  ajipear 
petty  and  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  decisive 
strokes  of  fun  in  the  commencement. 

The  Tfiesmophoriazusw  has  a  proper  intrigue,  a  knot  which 
is  not  loosed  till  the  conclusion,  and  in  this  possesses  therefore 
a  great  advantage.  Euripides,  on  account  of  the  well-known 
hatred  of  women  displayed  in  his  tragedies,  is  accused  and 
condemned  at  the  festival  of  the  Thesmophoriie,  at  wliich 
women  only  were  admitte^l.  Afler  a  fruitless  attempt  to  in^ 
duce  the  effeminate  poet  Agatlion  to  undertake  the  hazardous 
experiment,  Euripides  prevails  on  his  brother- in-law,  Mnesilo- 
chus,  who  was  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  to  disguise  him- 
self as  a  woman,  that  under  this  assumed  appearance  he  may 
plead  his  cause.  The  manner  in  which  he  does  this  gives  rise 
to  suspicions,  and  he  is  discovered  to  be  a  man  j  he  flies  to  the 
altar  lor  refuge,  and  to  secure  himaelf  still  more  from  the  im- 
pending danger,  he  snatches  a  child  from  the  arms  of  one  of 
the  women,  and  threatens  to  kill  it  if  they  do  not  let  him 
alone.  As  he  attempts  to  strangle  it^  it  turns  out  to  be  a 
leather  wine-ffask  wrapped  up  like  a  cluld,  Euripides  now 
appears  in  a  nuniber  of  different  shaj^ies  to  save  his  friend:  at 
one  time  he  Ls  Menelaus,  who  finds  Helen  again  in  Egypt j  at 
another  time  he  is  Echo,  helping  the  chained  Andromeda  te 
pour  out  her  lamentations,  and  immediately  after  he  appearf 
as  Perseus,  about  to  release  her  from  the  rock.  At  length  hi 
Bttcf^wdM  yi  rescuing  Mnesilouhus,  wlto  is  fastened  to  a  sort  dk 
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pillory^  by  assuming  tlie  character  of  a  procureag,  and  eiitidng 
away  tlie  officer  of  justice  wbo  lias  charge  of  bim,  a  simple 
Ijarbariaii,  by  the  charms  of  a  female  flute-player.  These 
pirodied  eccnea,  composed  almost  entirely  in  the  very  words 
of  tlie  tragedies,  are  biimi table.  Whenever  Euripidea  ia  intro- 
doced,  we  may  always^  generally  speakings  lay  our  accoiint 
i.vitb  having  the  most  ingenious  and  apposite  ridicule;  it  seema 
tii  if  the  mind  of  Aristophanes  possessed  a  pocaliar  and  specific 
power  of  j:,nving  a  comic  turn  to  the  poetry  ef  thia  tragedian. 

The  Clouds  i.s  well  known,  but  yet,  for  the  most  part,  has 
not  been  duly  understood  or  appreciated.  Its  object  is  to 
Eihow  that  the  fondness  for  philosophical  subtleties  had  led  to 
a  neglect  of  warlike  exercises,  that  ©peculation  only  served  to 
shake  the  foundations  of  religion  and  morals,  and  that  by  the 
arts  of  sophistry,  every  duty  was  rendered  doubtful,  and  the 
worse  cause  frequently  came  off  victorious.  Tlie  Clouds 
themsclveSj  as  the  chorus  of  the  piece  (f^ir  the  poet  converts 
these  substances  into  persons^  and  dresses  them  out  strangely 
#nough)j  are  an  allegory  on  the  metaphysical  speculations 
which  do  not  rest  on  the  ground  of  experience,  but  float  about 
without  any  deflnite  shapo  or  body,  in  the  region  of  possibi- 
lities. We  may  observe  in  general  that  it  is  one  of  the 
{leculiariiies  of  the  wit  of  Aristophanes  to  take  a  metaphor 
iterally,  and  to  exhibit  it  in  this  light  before  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators.  Of  a  man  addicted  to  unintelligible  reveries,  it  iy 
a  common  way  of  speaking  to  say  that  he  is  up  in  the  clouds, 
and  accordingly  Socrates  makes  his  first  appearance  actually 
descending  from  the  air  in  a  basket.  Whether  this  applies 
exactly  to  him  is  another  question ;  but  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  was  very  ideal,  and 
that  it  was  by  uo  means  eo  limited  to  popular  and  practical 
matters  as  Xenophon  would  have  us  believe  But  why  has 
Aristophanes  personified  the  sophistical  metaphysics  by  the 
venerable  Socrates,  who  was  liimself  a  determined  opponent  of 
the  Soph istsi  There  was  probably  some  personal  i^rudge  at 
the  bottom  of  this,  and  we  do  not  attempt  to  justify  it;  but 
the  choice  of  the  name  by  no  means  dimmishes  the  merit  of 
kbe  picture  itself  Aristophanes  declares  this  play  to  be  the 
most  elaborate  of  all  his  works :  but  in  such  expi-essioue  we 
are  not  always  to  take  him  exactly  at  his  word.  On  all  occa- 
sions, and  without  the  least  hesitation^  he  tavishea  upjn  him^ 
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wlf  tlie  most  extravagant  praifies;  and  tliis  most  be  conaidere*] 
a  feature  of  the  licence  of  comedy.  However,  the  Olotuls  was 
unfavourably  received,  and  twice  unfiuccesafuUy  competed  iur 
the  prizes 

The  Frogs,  aa  we  have  already  said,  boB  for  its  subject  the  de 
dine  of  Tragic  Art.  Euripides  was  dead,  as  well  aj  SopbocJes 
and  Agathon,  and  none  hut  poets  of  the  second  rank  were  now 
remaining.  Bacchus  missea  EunpideSj  and  detemiines  to  bring 
him  back  from  the  infernal  world.  In  tlws  he  imitates  Hercules, 
but  although  furnished  with  that  hero*8  lion-skin  and  club,  in 
sentiments  lie  is  very  unlike  him,  and  as  a  dastardly  voluptuary 
affords  us  much  matter  for  laughter  Here  we  have  a  cha- 
racteristic specimen  of  the  audacity  of  Aristophanes:  he  does 
not  even  spare  the  patron  of  hia  own  art,  in  whose  honour 
this  very  play  was  exhibited.  It  was  thought  that  the  gods 
understood  a  joke  as  well,  if  not  better^  than  men.  Bacchus 
rows  himself  over  the  Acberuaian  lake,  where  the  froga 
merrily  greet  him  with  their  melodious  croakings.  Tlie 
proper  chorus,  however,  consiats  of  the  shades  of  tliose  initi- 
ated in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  odes  of  surpassing 
beauty  are  put  in  their  mouths,  j^schylus  had  hitherto  occu- 
pied the  tragic  throne  in  the  world  below,  hut  Euri pities 
wants  to  eject  him.  Pluto  presides,  but  appoints  Bacchus  to 
determine  this  great  controversy;  the  two  poets,  the  sub- 
limely wrathful  ^schylus,  and  the  subtle  and  conceited  Euri- 
pides, stand  opjwjfiite  each  other  and  deliver  specimens  of 
their  fjoetieal  powers ;  they  sing,  they  declaim  against  each 
other,  and  in  all  their  peculiar  traits  are  characterised  in 
masterly  style.  At  last  a  balance  ia  brought,  on  which  each 
lays  a  verse;  but  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Euripides 
to  produce  ponderous  lines,  those  of  iEschylus  always  nmke 
the  scale  of  his  rival  to  kick  tho  beam.  At  last  the  lattcj 
becomes  impatient  of  the  contest,  and  proposes  that  Euiipides 
himself,  with  all  his  works,  hia  wife,  children,  Cephist»phou 
and  all,  shall  get  into  one  scale,  and  he  will  only  lay  againtt 
them  in  the  other  two  verses.  Bacchus  in  the  mean  time  Ima 
become  a  convert  to  the  merits  of  iEsfhylus,  and  although  he 
bad  sworn  to  Euripides  that  he  would  take  him  back  with 
bini  from  the  lower  world,  ho  dismisses  him  w  ith  a  parody  of 
cme  of  his  own  verses  in  Hippalt^tus: 

My  tongue  hath  twom,  I  however  make  choice  of  i£scbyIiiL 
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/I^schylus  consequently  rettirna  t4D  the  liviii;^  worlds  and  reaigns 
the  tragic  tiiron«  in  liis  absence  to  Sophocles* 

The  observation  od  the  clianges  of  place,  which  I  made 
when  n:ientioning  Peaee,  may  be  here  repeated.  The  aoene  ia 
lirgt  at  Thebes,  of  which  both  Bacchus  and  Herculea  were 
natives;  afterwards  the  stage  is  changed,  without  its  ever 
hmug  left  by  Bacchus,  to  the  nether  shore  of  the  Acherusian 
hike,  which  must  have  been  represented  by  the  sunken  space 
of  the  orchestra^  and  it  was  not  till  Bacchus  landed  at  the 
other  end  of  the  logeum  that  the  scenery  represented  the 
lufcmal  world,  with  the  palace  of  Pluto  in  the  back-ground. 
This  k  not  a  mere  conjecture,  it  is  expressly  stated  by  the  old 
boholiast. 

The  Wasps  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  feeblest  of  Aristophanes' 
(*Iaya,  The  subject  is  too  limited,  the  folly  it  ridicules 
appears  a  disease  of  too  singular  a  description,  without  a  suf- 
licient  universality  of  application,  and  the  action  is  too  much 
drawn  out.  The  poet  himself  apeaks  this  time  i«  very 
liiodest  language  of  his  means  of  entertainment,  and  does  not 
even  promise  ua  immoderate  laughter. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Birds  transports  us  by  one  of  the 
boldest  and  richest  inventions  into  the  kingdom  of  the  fantas- 
tically wonderful,  and  delights  us  with  a  display  of  the 
gayest  hilarity:  it  is  a  joyous- winged  and  gay-plumed  crea^ 
tioUi  J  cannot  concur  with  the  old  critic  in  thinking  that  we 
have  in  this  work  a  universal  and  undisguised  satire  on  the 
corruptions  of  the  Athenian  state,  and  of  all  human  society. 
It  seems  rather  a  harmless  display  of  merry  pranks,  which 
hit  alike  at  gods  and  men  without  any  particular  object  in 
view.  Whatever  was  remarkable  about  birds  in  natural  his- 
tory, in  mythology,  in  the  doctrine  of  divinati  m,  in  the  fables 
of  iEsop,  or  even  in  proverbial  expressions,  has  been  inge« 
niously  rlrawn  to  his  purpose  by  the  poet;  who  even  goes 
back  to  cosmogony,  and  shows  that  at  first  the  raven -winged 
Night  laid  a  wind  egg,  ont  of  which  the  lovely  Eros,  with 
golden  pinions  (without  doubt  a  bird),  soared  aloft,  and 
therenpon  gave  birth  to  all  things.  Two  fugitives  of  the 
hnman  race  fall  into  the  domain  of  the  birds,  who  resolve  to 
revenge  themselves  on  them  for  the  numerons  cruelties  which 
they  have  auflered :  the  two  men  contrive  to  save  themselve* 
by  proving  the  pre^eminency  of  the  birds  ovei  all  other  oreft- 
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tares,  and  they  advise  tliem  to  collect  all  llieir  pcattered 
powers  mto  on©  inimenpe  ftate;  tlio  wondrotis  city.  Cluad- 
cnckootowB,  is  then  buiU  above  the  earth;  nil  sorts  of  iinbid- 
deu  gnestSj  priests,  poets ^  soothsayers,  geometers,  lawyers, 
sycophants,  wish  to  nestle  in  the  new  atatej  hut  are  driven 
out;  new  gods  are  appointed,  naturally  enough,  after  the 
image  of  the  birdiJ,  as  tbose  of  men  bore  a  reseniljbince  lo  man. 
Olympns  is  walled  up  against  the  t>l<l  go<!3,  so  that  no  odour 
ftf  saorifice^  can  reach  them ;  in  their  emergency,  they  send  an 
embassy,  consisting  of  the  voracious  Hercules,  Neptune,  who 
swears  according  to  the  common  formula,  by  Neptune,  and 
a  Thracian  god,  who  is  not  very  ffimiliar  with  Greek,  but 
speaks  a  sort  of  mixed  jargon;  they  are^  however,  under  the 
necessity  of  submitting  to  any  couditions  they  can  get,  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  world  is  left  to  tbe  birds.  However 
much  all  this  resembles  a  mere  farcical  fairy  tale,  it  may  l>e 
said,  however,  to  have  a  philosophical  signification,  in  thus 
taking  a  sort  of  birdVeye  view  of  all  things,  seeing  that  most 
of  our  ideas  are  only  true  in  a  human  point  of  view. 

The  old  critics  were  of  opinion  that  Cratinus  was  powerful 
in  that  biting  satire  which  makes  its  attack  without  disguise^ 
but  tbat  he  was  deficient  in  a  pleasant  humour,  also  that  he 
wanted  the  skill  to  develope  a  striking  subject  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  to  fill  up  his  pieces  with  the  necessary  details. 
Eupolis  they  tell  us  was  agreeable  in  his  jokes,  and  ingenious 
in  covert  allusions,  so  tliat  he  never  needed  the  assistance 
of  parabftses  to  say  whatever  he  wished,  hut  that  he  was 
deficient  in  satiric  power.  But  Aristophanes,  they  add,  by  o 
happy  medium,  united  tbe  excellencies  of  both,  and  that  in 
him  we  have  satire  and  pleasantry  combined  in  due  proportion 
and  attractive  manner.  From  these  statements  I  conceive 
myself  justified  in  assuming  that  among  the  pieces  of  Aristo- 
phanes, the  KnighU  is  the  most  in  the  style  of  Cratinus,  and 
t!ie  Birdi  in  that  of  Eupolis;  and  that  he  had  their  respective 
manners  in  view  when  be  composed  these  pieces.  For  al- 
though he  boasts  of  his  independent  originality,  and  of  his 
never  borrowing  anything  from  others,  it  was  hardly  possible 
that  among  such  distinguished  contemporary  artists,  all  re- 
ciprocal influence  should  be  excluded.  If  this  opinion  be 
well  founded,  we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  the  works  of 
CrmtinuB,  perhaps  principally  on  aceount  of  the  light  they 
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would  have  thrown  on  the  manners  of  the  timee^  and  the 
knowledge  they  might  have  afforded  of  the  Athenian  con- 
stitution, while  the  loss  of  the  works  of  Eupolis  is  to  be 
regretted,  chiefly  for  the  comic  form  in  which  they  were 
delivered. 

Plvstus  was  one  of  the  earlier  pieces  of  the  poet,  but  as  we 
have  it,  it  is  one  of  his  last  works ;  for  the  first  piece  was 
afterwards  recast  by  him.  In  its  essence  it  belongs  to  the  Old 
Comedy,  but  in  the  sparingness  of  personal  satire,  and  in  the 
mild  tone  which  prevails  throughout,  we  may  trace  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  Middle  Comedy.  The  Old  Comedy  indeed 
had  not  yet  received  its  death-blow  from  a  formal  enactment, 
but  even  at  this  date  Aristophanes  may  have  deemed  it 
prudent  to  aroid  a  full  exercise  of  the  democratic  privilege  oi 
comedy,  it  has  even  been  said  (perhaps  without  any  n>un- 
dation,  as  the  circumstance  has  been  denied  by  others)  that 
Alcibiades  ordered  Eupolis  to  be  drowned  on  account  of  a 
piece  which  he  had  aimed  at  him.  Dangers  of  this  description 
would  repress  the  most  ardent  zeal  of  authorship :  it  is  but 
hxt  that  those  who  seek  to  afford  pleasure  to  their  fellow* 
citizens  should  at  least  be  seeaie  of  their  life 
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As  we  do  not,  so  tea  ss  I  know,  possess  as  yet  a  satisfactorj 
poetical  translation  of  Aristophanes,  and  as  the  whole  works 
of  this  author  must,  for  many  reasons,  ever  remain  untrans* 
latable,  I  have  been  induced  to  lay  before  my  readers  ihe 
scene  in  the  Achamtans  where  Euripides  makes  his  appear* 
ance;  not  that  this  play  does  not  contain  many  other  scenes 
of  eaual,  if  not  superior  merit,  but  because  it  relates  to 
the  character  of  this  tragedian  as  an  artist^  and  is  both  free 
from  indecency,  and,  moreoyer,  easily  understood. 

The  Achamians,  country-people  of  Attica^  who  hare  ^reatl^ 
suffered  from  the  enemy,  are  highly  enraged  at  Dikaiopolis 
for  concluding  a  peace  with  the  LaoedsBmonians,  and  deteiv 
mine  to  stone  him.  He  undertakes  to  speak  in  defence  of 
the  LacedsBmonians,  standing  the  while  behind  a  block,  as  he 
is  to  lose  his  head  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  convincing  them. 
In  this  ticklish  predicament,  he  calls  on  Euripides,  to  lend 
him  the  tattered  garments  in  which  that  poet's  heroes  were  in 
the  habit  of  exciting  commiseration.  We  must  suppose  the 
house  of  the  tragic  poet  to  occupy  the  middle  of  the  back 
scene. 

Dikaiopolis. 
Tis  time  I  pluck  up  all  my  oonrage  then, 
A.nd  pay  a  visit  to  Euripides. 
Boy,  boy  I 

CBPRISOPROir. 

Who's  then? 

Dikaiopolis. 

liEuripidcfwithial 
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Cbphisophov. 
Within,  and  not  within :   Can*Bt  fathom  that  ? 

DlKAIOPOLIS. 

How  witUOf  yet  not  within  i 

CsPHIBOPBOir. 

Tis  true,  oU  Mkm. 
His  mind  it  out  collecting  dainty  venes*. 
And  not  within.    Bnt  he's  himadf  aloft 
Writing  a  tragedy. 

DiKAIOPOUS* 

Happy  Euripides, 
Whose  senrant  here  can  give  such  witty  answen. 
CaUhim. 

Cbphisophom* 
It  may  not  be. 

DlKAIOPOLIS. 

I  say,  yon  mvst  tfaoogb— 
For  hence  I  wili  not  bndge,  bnt  knock  the  door  down. 
Euripides,  Euripides,  my  darlingf ! 
Hear  me,  at  least,  if  deaf  to  all  besides. 
Tis  Dikaiopolis  of  Chollis  calls  you. 

EURIPIDBS. 

I  haTC  not  time. 

Dikaiopolis. 
At  feast  loU  roimdl. 

EuftlPIDBS. 

I  can't^ 

Dikaiopolis. 
You  must. 

Euripides. 

Wdl,  111  roU  round.     Gome  down  I  canH;  I*m  busy. 

DiKAIPOLIS. 

Euripides ! 

EURIPIDBS. 

What  would'st  thou  with  thy  bawling. 


*  The  Greek  dlminutiTe  iie^KKia.  is  here  correctly  expressed  by  the 
German  9«rffcAefi,  but  yersicle  would  not  be  tolerated  in  English. — ^Trans. 

t  E0ft%tho9 — in  the  German  Evrtyidelein, — ^Trans. 

X  A  technical  expression  from  the  Encydema,  which  was  thrust  out. 

i  Euripides  iqipears  in  the  upper  story;  but  as  in  an  oltana,  or  sitting 
Id  an  open  gallery. 
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DiKAIOPOLIt 

What !  you  compose  aloft  and  not  below. 
No  wonder  if  your  mnse's  bantlings  halt. 
Again,  those  rags  and  cloak  right  tragical, 
The  very  garb  for  sketching  beggars  in ! 
But  sweet  Euripides,  a  boon,  I  pray  thee. 
Give  me  the  moving  rags  of  some  old  play; 
I've  a  long  speech  to  make  before  the  ChomS; 
And  if  I  falter,  why  the  forfeit's  death, 

Eu&IPlDBfl. 

What  rags  will  suit  yon  ?    Those  in  which  old  (Enrat, 
That  hapless  wight,  went  through  his  bitter  oonfllct  ? 

DiKAIOPOLIt. 

Not  Ghneos,  no, — ^bnt  one  still  sorrier. 

EUUPIOBS. 

Those  of  bHnd  Fhoeniz  ? 

DiKAIOPOLIS. 

No,  not  Phoenix  «it^ 
But  another,  more  wretdied  still  than  Phoenix. 

Eu&IPIDB8« 

Whose  sorry  tatters  can  the  fellow  want  ? 

'Tb  Philoctetes'  sure  I    Yon  mean  that  b^nar. 

DlKAtOPOUt. 

No ;  bnt  a  person  still  more  beggarly. 

EURIPIDU. 

I  have  it.    Ton  want  the  sorry  garments 
Bellerophon,  the  lame  man,  naed  to  wear* 

DiKAIOPOLIS. 

No, — ^not  BeDerophon.    Though  the  man  I  mean 
Was  lame,  importunate,  and  bold  of  speech. 

EU&IPIDBS. 

I  know.    'TIS  Telqphiis  the  Mysian. 

DiKAIOPOLIS. 


Yes,  Tdephus :  lend  me  his  rags  I  pray  yon* 

EURIPIDBS. 

Ho,  boy!    Ghe  him  theragsofTdephns. 
There  Ue  they;  just  upon  Tliyestes'  rags. 
And  undsr  tiKMS  of  Ino. 

Cupanomoir. 


R%ht. 
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DiKAiopoLis  (putting  them  mt) 
Now  Jovet  ^ho  lookest  on,  and  see'st  through  all*. 
Your  blessing,  while  thus  wretchedly  I  garb  me. 
Pr'ythee,  Euripides,  a  further  boon, 
It  goes,  I  think,  together  with  these  rags : 
The  little  Mysian  bonnet  for  my  head ; 
*'  For  sooth  to-day  I  must  put  on  the  beggar. 
And  be  still  what  I  am,  and  yet  not  seem  sof." 
The  audience  here  may  know  me  who  I  am, 
But  like  poor  fools  the  chorus  stand  unwitting. 
While  I  trick  them  with  my  flowers  of  rhetoric. 

EURIPIDBS. 

A  rare  device,  i'fiuth !    Take  it. and  welcome. 

DiKAIOPOLIS. 

"  For  thee,  my  blessing ;  for  Telephus,  my  thoughtsf." 
'Tis  well ;  already,  words  flow  thick  and  fast. 
Oh  !  I  had  near  forgot — ^A  beggar's  staff,  I  pray. 

EURIPIDBS. 

Here,  take  one,  and  thyself  too  from  these  doors. 

DiKAIOPOLIS. 

(jUide,)  See*st  thou,  my  soul, — he'd  driTC  thee  from  his  doo 

Still  laddng  many  things.    Become  at  once 

A  supple,  oily  b^^gar.    (Aloud.)  Good  Euripides, 

Lend  me  a  basket,  pray; — though  the  bottom's 

Scorch'd,  'twill  do. 

Eu&IPIDBS. 

Poor  wretch  I    A  basket  ?    What's  thy  need  on't ' 

DiKAIOPOLIS. 

No  need  beyond  the  simple  wish  to  have  it. 

EURIPIDBS. 

You're  getting  troublesome.    Come  pack — ^be  off. 

DiKAIOPOLIS. 

(Ande,)  Faugh!  Fangh! 

{Aloud,)  May  hesTen  prosper  thee  as — thy  good  mother t. 

EU&IPIDES. 

Be  off,  I  say! 

DiKAIOPOLIS. 

Not  till  thou  grant'st  my  prayer* 
Only  a  little  cup  with  broken  rim. 

*  Alluding  to  the  holes  in  the  mantle  which  he  holds  up  to  the  light, 
t  These  Imes  are  from  Euripides'  tragedy  of  Telephus. 
X  An  allusion  (whidi  a  few  lines  lower  is  again  repeated)  to  his  motbei 
•i  a  poor  retailer  of  vegevAbles. 
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Euripides, 
Cake  it  and  go  ;  for  know  you're  quite  a  plague. 

DiKAIOPOLIS. 

CAtide,)  Knows  he  how  great  a  pest  he  is  himself? 
(Aloud,)  But,  my  Euripides !  my  sweet !  one  thing  more  : 
Give  me  a  cracked  piplan  stopped  with  sponge. 

Euripides. 
The  man  wovdd  rob  me  of  a  tragedy  complete. 
There — ^take  it,  and  oegone. 

DiKATOPOLIS. 

Well !  I  am  going. 
Tet  what  to  do  ?    One  thing  I  lack,  whose  want 
Undoes  me.     Gbod,  sweet  Euripides ! 
Grant  me  but  this,  I'll  ask  no  more,  but  go^ 
Some  cabbage-leaves — a  few  just  in  my  basket ! 

Euripides. 
You'll  ruin  me.    See  there  1    A  whole  play's  gone  t 

DiKAIOPOLIS  (ffMmlf^fy  ^oinr  o/^-. 
Nothing  more  now.     I'm  really  off.     I  am,  I  own, 
A  bore,  wanting  in  tact  to  please  the  great. 
Woe's  me !     Was  ever  such  a  wretdi  ?    Alas  t 
I  have  forgot  the  very  chiefest  thing  of  all. 
Hear  me,  Euripides,  my  dear !  my  darling. 
Choicest  ills  betide  me !  if  e'er  I  ask 
Aught  more  than  this ;  but  one — this  one  alone : 
Throw  me  a  pot-herb  from  thy  mother's  stock. 

Euripides. 
The  fellow  would  insult  me — shut  the  door. 

(The  Eneyclema  revohet,  and  Euripides  and  Cephitophon  retirt,) 

DiKAIOPOLIS. 

Soul  of  me,  thou  must  go  without  a  pot-herb  ! 
Wist  thou  what  conflict  thou  must  soon  contend  in 
To  proffer  speech  and  full  defence  for  Sparta  ? 
Forward,  my  sovd !  the  barriers  are  before  thee, 
^^liat,  dost  loiter  ?  hast  not  imbibed  Euripides  ? 
And  yet  I  blame  thee  not.     Courage,  sad  heart ! 
And  forward,  though  it  be  to  lay  thy  head 
Upon  the  block.    Rouse  thee,  and  speak  thy  mind. 
Forward  there !  forward  again  ?  bravely  heart,  bravely 
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LECTURE  XIII. 

Wlietlier  tlie  Middle  Comedy  was  a  distinct  Bpeciea — Origin  of  the  Nen 
Comply — A  mixed  species — Ita  prosaic  character — Whetber  versifica- 
tion is  essentbi  to  Comedy — Subordinate  kinds — Pieces  of  Charactcfi 
and  of  Intrigue — Tlie  Comic  of  observation,  of  self- con AciousnesSi  and 
arbitrary  Comic— Moridity  of  Comedy — Plautus  and  Terence  as  imi- 
tators of  the  Greeks  liere  cited  and  characterised  for  want  of  the 
Originab — Moral  and  sociaL  aim  of  the  Attic  Comedy^ — Stataea  of  twa 
Comif  Autliurs. 

Ancient  critics  assurae  the  exrstetioe  of  a  MiddU  Comedy^ 
Hot  ween  tbe  Old  and  tbe  New,  Its  diatinguialiing  character- 
istics are  variously  described  :  by  some  itn  peeuHarity  is  made 
to  consist  in  tlio  abstinence  from  personal  satire  ainl  iutro- 
ilaction  of  real  characters,  and  by  others  in  the  abolitior 
of  t!ie  chorus.  But  the  jntro<hiction  of  real  persons  under  tlieir 
true  names  was  never  an  indispensable  requisite.  Indeed,  in 
eevera],  even  of  Aristophanes*  plays,  we  find  charactei-s  in  no 
respect  historical^  but  altogether  fictitious,  but  bearing  signifi- 
cant names,  after  tbe  manner  of  the  New  Comedy;  while 
personal  satire  is  only  occasionally  employed.  This  right  of 
personal  satire  was  no  doubt,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
essential  to  the  Old  Comedy,  and  the  loss  of  it  incapacitated 
the  poeta  from  throwing  ridicule  on  public  actions  and  aifairs 
of  state.  When  accordingly  they  confined  thenisehes  to 
private  life,  the  chorns  ceased  at  once  to  have  any  signifi- 
cance. However,  accidental  circumstances  accelerated  its 
abolition.  To  drejss  and  train  tlie  choristers  was  an  expensive 
undertaking;  now,  as  Comedy  with  the  forfeiture  of  its  poli- 
tical privileges  lost  ako  its  festal  dignity,  and  was  degraded 
into  a  mere  amusement,  the  poet  no  longer  found  any  rich 
patrons  willing  to  take  upon  themaelve^  the  expense  of  fur- 
nishing the  chorus. 

PlatoniuB  mentions  a  further  charaoteristic  of  the  Middle 
Comedy.  On  account,  ha  says,  of  the  danger  of  alluding  to 
public  affairs,  the  oomic  writers  had  turned  all  their  satire 
again^  eerkud  poetry,  whether  epic  or  tra^^ic,  and  sought  tc 
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txpoee  Its  abeurtiitiea  and  oontradictions.  As  a  specimen  of 
IhliB  kird  ho  givee  the  jEolosikon,  one  of  Aristophanes*  1  attest 
works.  This  descriptioii  coincides  with  the  ifiea  of  parody, 
which  we  placed  foremost  in  our  account  of  tlie  Old  Ct^medy. 
Platonius  adduces  also  another  instance  in  tlie  lU2fsses  of  Craii- 
nus,  a  burleaquo  of  the  Odi/ssey.  But,  in  order  uf  time,  no  play 
of  CratinuB  could  belong  to  the  Middle  Comedy;  for  his  death 
is  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  in  his  Peace.  And  as  to  \\\q 
drama  of  Eupolis,  in  which  he  described  what  we  call  un 
Utopia,  or  Lubberly  Land,  what  else  was  it  but  a  parody  of 
the  poetical  legends  of  the  golden  age  1  But  in  Aristophanes^ 
not  to  mention  hia  parodies  of  eo  many  tragic  scenes^  are 
not  the  Heaven-journey  of  Trygueua,  and  tbe  Hell  journey 
of  Bacchus,  ludicrous  imitations  of  the  deeds  of  Bellerophon 
and  Hercules^  sung  lo  epic  and  tragic  poetry  1  In  vain  there* 
fore  should  we  seek  in  this  restriction  to  parody  .iny  dis- 
tinctive peculiarity  of  the  so-called  Middle  Comedy.  Frolic^ 
some  caprice,  and  allegorical  significance  of  composition  are^ 
poetically  considered,  the  only  essential  criteria  of  the  Old 
Comedy.  In  this  class,  therefore,  we  shall  rank  every  work 
I  where  we  find  these  qualities,  in  whatever  times,  and  under 
I  whatever  circumfitances,  it  may  have  heen  composed. 

As  the  New  Comedy  arose  out  of  a  mere  negation,  the 
abolition^  viz.,  of  the  old  political  freedom,  wo  may  easily 
conceive  that  there  would  be  an  interval  of  fluctuating,  and 
tentative  efforts  to  supply  its  place,  hefore  a  new  comic  form 
could  be  developed  and  fully  es  tab!  is  bed.  Hence  there  may 
have  been  many  kinds  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  many  inter- 
mediate gradations,  between  the  Old  and  the  New;  and  this  is 
the  opinion  of  some  men  of  learning.  And,  indeed,  historically 
considered,  there  appears  good  grounds  for  such  a  view;  but 
in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  a  transition  does  not  itself  consti- 
tute a  qiociefl. 

We  proceed  therefore  at  once  to  the  New  Comedy,  or  that 
q)ecies  of  poetry  which  with  ua  receives  the  appellation  of 
Comedy,  We  shall,  I  think,  form  a  more  correct  notion  ol 
it,  if  we  consider  it  in  its  liistorical  connexion,  and  from  a 
regard  to  its  various  ingredients  explain  it  to  be  a  mixed  and 
modified  species,  than  we  should  were  we  to  term  it  an  ori- 
ginal and  pure  species,  as  those  do  who  either  do  not  concern 
themselves  at  all  with  the  Old  Comedy,  or  ebo  regard  it  af 
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notliing  bettt»r  than  a  mere  rufJe  ooinmeiioemeiit.  Hence^  tte 
infinite  importance  of  Aristopbaneai  as  we  have  in  him  a  kind 
of  po€lry  of  which  there  h  no  other  ei:ainple  to  be  found  in  the 
world. 

The  New  Comedy  may^  in  certain  reapecls,  be  described  as 
the  Old,  tamed  down ;  but  in  productions  of  genius,  tameness 
IB  not  generally  considered  a  merit  The  loss  incurred  by 
the  prohibition  of  an  nnrestricted  freedom  of  satire  the  new 
comic  writers  endeaToured  to  compensate  by  a  mixture  of 
eamestnefls  borrowed  from  tragedy,  both  in  the  form  of  re- 
presentation and  the  general  strncturej  and  also  in  the 
imprefifiious  which  they  laboured  to  produce.  We  have  seen 
how^  in  its  last  epoch,  tragic  poetry  descended  from  ita  ideal 
elevation  J  and  came  nearer  to  common  reality,  both  in  the 
characters  and  in  the  tone  of  the  dialogue,  but  more  especially 
in  its  endeavour  to  convey  practical  instruction  respecting 
the  conduct  of  civil  and  domeatic  life  in  all  their  several 
requirements.  This  utilitarian  turn  in  Euripides  was  the  sub- 
ject of  Aristophanes*  ironical  commendation**  Euripides  was 
the  precursor  of  the  New  Comedy;  and  all  the  poets  of  thia 
species  particularly  admired  him,  and  acknowledged  him  m 
their  master. — The  aimilarity  of  tone  and  spirit  is  even  60 
great  between  theni^  that  moral  maxims  of  Euripides  have 
been  ascribed  to  Menander,  and  others  of  Menander  to  Euri- 
pides. On  the  other  hand,  among  the  fragments  of  Menander, 
we  find  topics  of  consolation  which  frequently  rise  to  the 
height  of  the  true  tragic  tone. 

New  Comedyj  therefore,  is  a  mixture  of  earnestness  and 
mirthf.     The  poet  no  longer  turns  poetry  and  the  world  into 

*  The  FroffM,  v.  971—991. 

f  The  onginal  here  ia  not  susceptible  of  &n  exact  truisliidoii  into 
English.  Though  the  German  language  haa  this  ^reat  advantage^  that 
there  are  few  ideas  which  may  not  be  expressed  in  it  in  words  of  Teutonic 
Ori^iii^  yet  words  derived  from  Greek  and  L4ttin  are  also  oecasionaUy  msed 
indiacrimiiiately  with  the  Teutonic  syoonymes,  for  the  sake  of  Tsriety 
or  otherwise.  That  the  generic  word  spiei  (play),  is  formed  into  iuiiipitk 
(comedy),  iranerapiel  (tragedy),  mn^-spiet  (opera),  tchatupiei  (drama); 
but  the  Germans  also  use  tra^mdie,  kommdie^  opera  and  dramsi.  In  the 
teitt  the  author  proposes,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  to  give  the  name  of 
iutttpiet  to  the  New  Comedy,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old ;  but  haTing 
only  the  single  term  comedy  in  English,  I  must,  in  tramlating  iwfspiei, 
Biake  nic  of  the  two  words,  New  Coiwe</y.— Trak*. 
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ridicule^  he  no  longer  aban^lons  himself  to  an  entbtisiasm  of 
fan,  but  fleeka  the  sportive  element  Tit  the  objects  them^elvea; 
be  depicta  in  buman  characters  and  situations  n^hatever 
ooeasiona  mirth,  in  a  word,  what  is  pleasant  and  laughable. 
But  the  ridiculous  must  no  longer  come  forward  as  the  pure 
creation  of  hia  own  fancy,  but  must  be  verisimilar,  that  is, 
•eem  to  be  real.  Hence  we  must  consider  anew  the  above 
described  comic  li^^a^  of  human  nature  under  the  restrict iona 
which  this  law  of  composition  iinpo^es^  and  determine  accord- 
iDgly  the  diflerent  kinds  and  gradations  of  the  Comic* 

The  highest  tragic  earnestness,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
runs  ever  into  the  infinite;  and  t!ie  snbjecfc  of  Tragedy  (pro- 
perly speaking)  is  the  struggle  between  the  outward  finite 
existence,  and  the  inward  infinite  aspirations,  The  subdued 
earnestness  of  the  New  Comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  remains 
always  within  the  sphere  of  experiince.  The  place  of  Destiny 
ts  supplied  by  Chance,  for  the  latter  is  the  empirical  concep- 
tion of  the  former,  as  being  that  which  lies  beyond  our  power 
or  control.  And  accordingly  we  actually  find  among  the 
fragments  of  the  Comic  writers  as  many  erp  pees  ions  about 
Chance,  ns  we  do  in  the  tragedians  about  Destiny.  To  un- 
conditional necessity,  moral  liberty  could  alone  be  opposed; 
as  for  Chance,  every  one  must  use  his  wits^  and  turn  it  to  hia 
own  profit  as  he  best  can,  On  this  account,  the  whole  moral 
of  the  New  Comedy,  just  like  that  of  the  Fable,  is  nothing 
nioi-e  than  a  theory  of  prudence.  In  this  sense,  an  ancient 
critic  has,  with  inimitable  brevity,  given  us  the  whole  sum  of 
the  matter:  that  Tragedy  is  a  ruuuing  away  from,  or  making 
an  end  of,  life;  Comedy  its  regulation^ 

The  idea  of  the  Old  Comedy  is  a  fantastic  illusion,  a  plea- 
sant dream »  which  at  la^t,  with  the  exception  of  the  general 
effect,  all  ends  in  nothing.  The  New  Comedy,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  earnest  in  its  form.  It  rejects  every  thing  (»f  a  con- 
tradictory nature,  which  might  have  the  effect  of  destroying 
the  impressions  of  reality.  It  endeavours  after  strict  cohe- 
rence, and  has,  in  common  with  Tragedy,  a  formal  complica- 
tion and  denouement  of  plot.  Like  Tragedy,  too,  it  connect* 
together  its  incidents,  as  cause  and  effect,  only  that  li  adopt! 
the  law  of  existence  as  it  manifests  itself  in  experience,  with- 
out any  such  reference  as  Tragedy  assumes  to  an  iden.  As 
the  latter  endeavours  to  satisfy  our  feelings  at  the  close,  in 
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like  manner  the  New  Comedy  endoarours  to  [irovide,  at  leaatj 
an  apparent  point  of  rost  for  tbe  understanding.  This,  I  may 
remarK  in  passings  i^  by  no  means  an  easy  task  for  the  comic 
writers  lie  must  contnve  at  last  skilfully  and  naturally  to 
get  riil  of  the  contraiiietions  which  with  their  complication  and 
intricacy  have  diverted  us  during  the  tM>orso  of  the  action;  if 
bo  really  smooths  them  all  oif  by  making  lila  foola  become 
rational,'  or  by  reforming  or  punishing  bia  villains,  then  there 
is  an  end  at  once  of  everything  like  a  pleasant  and  comical 
impreeaioQ. 

Siich  were  the  comic  and  tmgic  ingredients  of  the  New 
Comedy,  or  Comedy  in  generaL  There  is  yet  a  third,  howr- 
ever,  which  in  itself  ia  neither  comic  nor  tragic,  in  short,  not 
even  poetic.  I  allude  to  its  portrait-like  truthfulness.  The 
ideal  and  caricature,  both  in  the  plastic  arts  and  in  dramatic 
poetry,  lay  claim  to  no  other  truth  than  that  which  lies  in 
their  gigntficance :  their  individual  beings  even  are  not  intemled 
to  appear  real.  Tragedy  moves  in  an  ideal,  and  the  Old 
Comedy  in  a  fanciful  or  fantastical  world.  As  the  creative 
power  of  the  fancy  was  circumaoribed  in  the  New  Comedy,  it 
became  necessary  to  afford  some  e<iuivalent  to  the  understand- 
ing, and  this  was  furnished  by  the  probability  of  the  sub- 
jects represented,  of  which  ii  was  to  l-o  the  judge.  1  do  not 
mean  the  calculation  of  the  rarity  or  frequency  of  the  repre- 
ftcnted  incidents  (for  without  the  liberty  of  depicting  singu- 
larities, oven  while  keeping  withiu  the  limits  of  e very-day 
life^  comic  amusement  would  be  impossible),  but  all  that  is 
here  meant  is  tbe  individual  truth  of  the  picture.  The  New 
Comedy  must  be  a  true  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  day,  anil 
its  tone  must  be  local  and  national;  and  even  if  we  should  see 
comedies  of  other  times,  and  other  nations,  brought  upon  the 
fltage,  we  shall  still  be  able  to  trace  and  he  pleased  with  this 
resemblance.  By  portrait-like  truthfulness  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  comic  characters  must  be  altogether  individualp  Tbe 
most  striking  features  of  different  individuals  of  a  class  may 
be  combined  together  in  a  certain  completeness,  provided  they 
are  clothed  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  peculiarity  to  have  an 
individual  life,  and  are  not  represented  as  examples  of  any 
partial  and  incomplete  conception.  But  in  so  far  as  Comedy 
depicts  the  constitution  of  social  and  domestic  life  m  general^ 
It  i»  a  portrait  I  from  this  prosaic  side  it  must  be  variously 
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modified,  according  to   time  and    place,   while    the    comi« 
niotivee,  in  respect  of  their  poetical  principle,  are  always  the 


The  ancients  themselTca  acknowledged  the  New  Comedy 
to  be  a  faithful  picture  of  life*  Full  of  this  idea,  the  gram- 
marian Arifltophanes  exclaimed  in  a  somewhat  affected,  though 
highly  ingenious  turn  of  expression :  "  0  life  and  Menander ! 
which  of  you  copied  the  other  I  "*  Horace  informs  ua  that 
**  some  doubted  whether  Comedy  be  a  poem;  becatise 
jieither  in  its  subject  nor  in  its  language  is  there  the  eamo 
impresaive  eleration  which  distinguishes  other  kinds  of  poetry, 
wbile  the  composition  is  only  distinguiBhed  from  ordinary 
discourse  by  the  versiKcation/  But  it  was  urged  by  others, 
that  Come*ly  occasionally  elevates  her  tone ;  for  instance,  when 
an  angry  father  reproaches  a  son  for  his  extravagance. 
This  answer,  however,  is  rejected  by  Horace  as  insufficient 
"  Would  Pomponius/*  says  he,  with  a  sarcastic  application, 
"hear  milder  reproadiea  if  his  father  wero  living T*  To 
answer  the  doubt,  we  must  examine  wherein  Coineily  goes 
beyond  individual  reality*  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  simulated 
whole,  composed  of  congruous  parts,  agreeably  to  the  scale  of 
art*  Moreover,  the  snbject  represented  is  handled  according 
to  the  laws  of  theatrical  exhibition ;  everything  foreign  and 
fncongmoiis  is  kept  out,  while  all  tliat  is  essential  to  tlie 
n tatter  in  hand  is  hurried  on  with  swifter  progress  than  in 
real  life;  over  the  wbole^  viz.,  the  situations  and  charucterS| 
a  certain  clearness  and  distinctness  of  appearance  is  thrown, 
which  the  ragne  and  indeterminate  outlines  of  reality  seldom 
posseas.  Thus  the  form  constitutes  the  poetic  element  of 
Comedy,  while  its  prosaic  principle  lies  in  the  matter,  in  the 
required  assimilation  to  somethmgindividnal  and  oxtemaL 

We  may  now  fitJy  proceed  to  the  con  si  deration  of  the  much 
mooted  question,  whether  versification  be  eseenttal  to  Comedy, 
and  whether  a  comedy  written  in  prose  is  an  imperfect  produc- 
tion* This  question  has  been  froijuently  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative on  the  aatbority  of  tbeancrents,  who,  it  ta  true,  had  no 
theatrical  works  in  prose;  this,  however,  may  have  arisen 
from  accidental  circumstances,  for  example^  the  great  extent  of 
their  stage,  in  which  verse,  from  its  more  emphatic  delivery, 
must  have  been  better  heard  than  prose*  Moreover,  these  cri- 
tki  fojget  that  the  Mimes  of  Sophron,  so  much  admired  by 
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Plato,  were  written  in  pros©.  And  what  were  these  Mimes?  II 
we  may  jndge  of  them  from  the  statement  that  aomeof  the  Idylls 
of  Theocritus  were  imitations  of  them  in  hexameterg,  they  were 
fjictares  of  real  life^  in  which  every  appearance  of  poetry  was 
atudiously  avoided.  This  consists  in  the  coherence  and  con- 
nexion of  ft  drama,  which  certainly  ia  not  found  in  these  pieces; 
they  are  merely  so  many  detached  scenes,  in  which  one  thing" 
succeeds  another  hy  chance,  and  without  preparation,  as  the 
particular  hour  of  any  working-day  or  holiday  brought  it 
about.  The  want  of  dramatic  interest  was  supplied  by  the 
mimic  element,  that  is,  by  the  most  accurate  representation  of 
individual  peculiarities  in  action  and  lang;uage,  which  arose 
from  nationality  as  modified  by  local  circumstances,  and  from 
sex,  a^e,  rank,  occupations,  ana  so  forth< 

Even  in  versified  Comedy,  the  language  must,  in  the  choice 
of  words  and  phrases,  cliffer  in  no  respect,  or  at  least  in  no 
perceptible  degree,  from  that  of  ordinary  life ;  the  licences  of 
poetical  expression,  which  are  indispensable  in  other  depart- 
ments of  poetry,  are  here  inadmissible.  Not  only  must  the 
verailication  not  interfere  with  the  common,  unconatmined,  and 
even  careleBS  tone  of  conversation,  hut  it  mtisl  also  seem  to  be 
itself  unpremeditated.  It  must  not  hy  its  loftv  tone  elevate 
the  characters  jis  in  Tragedy,  where,  along  with  the  unusual 
sublimity  of  the  language,  it  becomes  as  it  were  a  mental  Co- 
thurnus. In  Comedy  the  verse  must  serve  merely  to  give 
greater  lightness,  spirit,  and  elegance  to  the  dialogue 
\V!i ether,  therefore,  a  particular  comedy  ought  to  be  versified 
or  not,  must  depend  on  the  con.^idcration  whether  it  would  he 
more  suitable  to  the  subject  in  hand  to  give  to  the  dialogue 
this  perfection  of  form,  or  to  adopt  into  the  comic  imitation  all 
rhetiirical  and  grammatical  errors,  and  even  physical  imperfec- 
tions of  speech.  The  frequent  production,  however,  of  prose 
f*rimedies  in  modern  times  has  not  been  owing  so  much  to  this 
cause  a.s  to  the  ease  and  convenience  of  the  author,  and  in 
some  degree  also  of  the  player.  I  would,  however,  recommend 
to  my  countrymen,  the  Germans,  the  diligent  use  of  vertie, 
;ind  even  of  rhyme,  in  Comedy;  for  as  our  national  Comedy  ia 
yet  to  be  formed,  the  whole  composition,  by  the  greater  strict* 
ness  of  the  form,  would  gain  in  keeping  and  appearance,  and 
we  should  he  enabled  at  the  very  outset  to  guard  against  many 
Important  errors.     We  have  not  yet  attained  such  a  mastery 
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in  tbts  matter  as  will  allow  ns  to  abandon  oarBelves  to  au 
Agreeable  negligence. 

As  we  bave  pronounced  the  New  Comedy  to  he  a  mixed 
species,  formed  out  of  comic  and  tragic,  poetic  and  prosaic 
elements,  it  h  evident  that  this  species  may  comprise  several 
subordinate  kinds,  according  to  the  preponderance  of  one  or 
other  of  the  ingredients*  If  the  poet  plays  in  a  sportive 
Immoiir  with  his  own  inventions,  the  result  is  a  farce;  if  he 
confines  himself  to  the  ludicrous  In  situations  and  characters, 
carefully  avoiding  all  admixture  of  serious  matter,  we  have  a 
pure  comedy  (luU«piei);  in  proportion  as  earnestness  prevails 
in  the  scope  of  the  whole  composition^  and  in  the  sympathy 
and  moral  judgment  it  gives  rise  to,  the  piece  l»ecomes  what 
is  called  Iimtructive  or  Sentimental  Comedy;  and  there  is  only 
another  step  to  the  familiar  or  domestic  tragedy.  Great  stress 
has  often  been  laid  on  the  two  last  mentioned  species  as  inven- 
tions entirely  new,  and  of  great  importance,  mu\  peculiar 
theories  have  been  devised  for  them,  Slc,  In  the  la^rymose 
drama  of  Diderot,  which  'was  afterwards  so  much  decried,  the 
failure  consisted  altogether  in  that  which  was  new;  the  affec- 
tatiun  of  nature,  the  pedantry  of  the  domestic  relations^  and 
the  laviish  use  of  pathos.  Did  we  still  possess  the  whole  of  the 
comic  Literature  of  the  Greeks,  we  should,  m  ithout  doubt,  find  in 
iv  the  niodcJs  of  all  those  species,  with  this  difierence,  however, 
that  the  clear  head  of  the  Greeks  assuredly  never  allow^ed 
them  to  fall  into  a  chilling  monotony,  but  tliat  they  arrayed 
and  tempered  all  in  due  proportion.  Have  not  we,  even 
among  the  few  pieces  that  remain  to  us,  the  Otiptives  of  Plau- 
tus,  which  u\ay  be  called  a  pathetic  drama,  the  Step-MotAer 
of  Terence,  a  true  family  picture;  while  the  AmphUri/o  bor* 
ders  on  the  fantastic  boldness  of  the  Old  Comedy,  and  the 
Tmn-BrolMers  (Mena^c/imi)  is  a  wild  piece  of  intrigue  1  Do  w© 
not  find  in  all  Terence's  pi  ays  serious,  impassioned,  and  touching 
paosBgee]  We  have  only  to  call  to  mind  the  first  scene  of  tho 
aeauiontimorumenos.  From  our  point  of  view  we  hope  in 
short  to  find  a  due  place  for  all  things.  We  see  here  no  dis- 
tinct species,  but  merely  gradations  in  the  tone  uf  the  composi* 
tion,  which  are  marked  by  transitions  more  or  less  perceptible. 

Neither  can  we  allow  the  common  division  into  Flays  oj 
Character  and  Flays  -*/  Intriffu€,  to  pass  without  limitatioi*. 
A  good  comedy  ought  always  to  be  buthj  other wke  it  will  be  defi* 
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and  aonietimea  the  other  will,  no  doubt,  preponderate.  The 
rlevelopment  of  thi^  comle  characters  Te<|iiires  situations  to  plaoa 
them  in  strong  contrast,  and  these  again  can  resnlt  from 
nothing  but  that  crossing  of  purposes  and  eventa^  which,  as  I 
have  already  shown,  constitutes  intrigne  in  the  dramatic 
Jiense.  Everj  one  knows  the  meaning  of  intriguing  in  com* 
mon  life ;  namely,  the  leading  others  hy  cunning  and  dissimu- 
lation^  to  further^  without  their  knowledge  and  against  their 
will,  our  own  hidden  designs.  In  the  drama  both  the^  signi^ 
fications  coincide,  for  the  cunning  of  the  one  becomes  a  cross- 
purpose  for  the  other. 

When  the  characters  are  only  slightly  sketched,  so  fkf 
merely  as  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  actions  of  the  charax^ 
ters  in  this  or  that  case;  when  also  the  incidents  are  so  accu- 
raulated,  that  little  room  is  left  for  display  of  character ;  when 
the  plot  is  so  wrought  up,  that  the  motley  tangle  of  misun- 
derstandings and  embarrassments  seems  every  moment  on 
ibe  point  of  being  loosened,  and  yet  the  knot  is  only  drawn 
tighter  nud  tighter!  such  a  composition  may  well  be  called  a 
Play  of  Intrigue.  The  French  critics  have  made  it  fashion- 
able to  consider  this  kind  of  play  much  helow  the  so-called 
Play  of  Character,  perhaps  because  they  look  too  exclusively 
to  how  much  of  a  play  may  be  retained  by  us  and  carried 
home.  It  is  true,  tlie  Piece  of  Intrigue,  in  some  degree,  ends 
at  last  in  nothing:  but  why  should  It  not  he  oceasioually 
allowable  to  divert  oneself  ingeniously,  without  any  ulterior 
object?  Certainly,  a  good  comedy  of  this  description  reouirea 
much  inventive  wit:  besides  the  entertainment  whicn  we 
derive  from  the  display  of  such  acuteness  and  ingenuity,  the 
wonderful  tricks  and  contrivances  which  are  practised  possess 
a  great  charm  for  the  fancy,  as  the  success  of  many  a  Spanish 
piece  proves. 

To  the  Play  of  Intrigue  it  is  olijected,  that  it  deviates  from 
the  natural  course  of  things,  that  it  is  improbable.  We  may 
admit  the  former  without  however  admitting  the  latter.  The 
poet  J  no  doubt,  exhibits  before  us  what  is  unexpected,  extra- 
ordinary, and  singular,  even  to  incredibility;  and  often  ha 
even  seta  out  with  a  great  improbability,  as,  for  example,  the 
resemblance  between  two  persons,  or  a  disguise  which  is  not 
8cen  through;  afterwards,  howeveri  all  the  incidents  mu^l 
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liave  tbe  appe^mitce  of  truths  aud  all  the  circumstances  by 
roeftna  of  wliicli  the  affair  takes  fio  tnarrellouB  n  turn,  must  be 
satisfactorily  explained.  As  in  respect  to  tbe  events  whicb 
t&ke  placCj  tbe  poet  gives  us  but  a  light  play  of  wit,  we  arc 
tbe  more  strict  with  hiurt  respecting  tbe  how  by  which  tbey 
are  brought  about« 

In  the  comedies  which  aim  more  at  delineation  of  character, 
the  dramatic  personages  must  be  skilfully  grouped  so  as  to 
throw  light  on  each  other's  character.  This,  however,  is  very 
apt  to  degenerate  into  too  systeiiiatJc  a  nietljoil,  each  cbarac- 
ter  being  regularly  matched  with  its  symmetrical  opposite,  and 
thereby  an  unnatural  ap|Kiirjitice  is  given  to  the  whole.  Nor 
are  those  comedies  deserving  of  much  praise,  in  which  the 
rest , of  tbe  characters  are  introduced  only,  as  it  were,  to  allow . 
the  principal  one  to  go  through  all  his  diflFerent  probations; 
especially  when  that  character  consists  of  nothing  but  an 
opinioDi  or  a  habit  (for  instance,  L^Optinuste^  Le  Distrait),  as 
if  an  individual  could  thus  be  made  up  entirely  of  one  single 
peculiarity,  and  must  not  rather  be  on  all  aides  variously 
modified  and  affected. 

What  was  tbe  sportive  ideal  of  human  nature  iu  the  Old 
Comedy  I  have  already  shown.  Now  as  the  New  Comedy 
bad  to  give  to  its  representation  a  resemblance  to  a  definite 
reality,  it  could  not  indulge  in  such  studied  and  arbitrary  ex- 
aggeration as  the  old  did.  It  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  seek 
for  other  aources  of  comic  amusement,  which  lie  nearer  the 
province  of  earnestness,  and  these  it  found  in  a  more  accurate 
and  thorough  delineation  of  character. 

In  the  characters  of  the  New  Comedy,  either  the  Coinic  &f 
Observation  or  tbe  Sdf-ConscicniM  and  Confessed  Comicy  will  be 
found  to  prevail.  The  former  constitutes  the  more  refined,  or 
what  18  called  High  Conudy,  and  the  latter  Low  Comedy  or 
Farce. 

But  to  explain  myself  more  distinctly:  there  are  laughable 
peculiarities,  follies,  and  obliquities,  of  which  the  possessor 
himself  is  unconscious,  or  which,  if  he  does  at  all  perceive 
them,  he  studiously  endeavours  to  conceal,  as  being  calculated 
to  injure  him  in  the  opinion  of  others.  Such  persons  conse- 
quently do  not  give  themselves  oat  for  what  they  actually 
are ;  their  secret  escapes  from  them  unwittingly,  or  against 
their  will,   Bightly,  therefore,  to  portray  such  characters,  the 
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poet  must  lend  \i9  his  own  peculiar  talent  for  ooeervationj 
that  we  may  fully  understand  thetn.  Hie  art  cenaists  m 
mak'mg  the  character  appear  through  slight  hints  and  stolen 
glimpees,  and  in  so  placing  the  spectatorj  tliat  whatever  deli- 
ca4^y  of  ohaervation  it  may  require,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  se# 
through  them. 

There  are  other  moral  defects,  which  are  heheld  hy  thtir 
possessor  with  a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction,  and  which  he 
even  makes  it  a  principle  not  to  get  rid  of,  but  to  cherish  and 
pre:acrve.  Of  this  kind  is  all  that,  without  selfish  pretensions^ 
or  hostile  inclinations,  merely  originates  in  the  preponder- 
ince  of  the  animal  being.  This  may,  without  doubt,  be 
united  to  a  high  degree  of  intellectj  and  when  snch  a  person 
applies  liis  mental  powers  to  the  consideration  of  his  own 
character,  laughs  at  himself,  confesses  his  failings  or  endea>- 
Toura  to  reconcile  others  to  them,  by  setting  them  in  a  droll 
lights  we  have  then  an  instance  of  the  *.S*//-CWi^<jiofi^  Com ic. 
This  species  always  supposes  a  certain  inward  duality  of  cha- 
racter, and  the  superior  half,  which  rallies  and  laughs  at  the 
other,  has  in  its  tone  and  occupation  a  near  affinity  to  the 
comic  poet  himself.  He  occasionally  delivers  over  his  func- 
tions entirely  to  tiiis  representative,  allowing  him  studiously 
to  overcharge  the  picture  which  ho  draws  of  himself,  and 
to  enter  into  a  tacit  understanding  with  the  spectators,  that 
he  and  they  are  to  turn  the  other  characters  into  ridicule. 
We  have  in  this  way  the  Oomedi/  of  Ottprkej  which  generally 
produces  a  powerful  effect,  hovrever  much  critics  may  depre- 
ciate it.  In  it  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Comedy  is  still  at  work* 
The  privileged  merry-maker,  who,  under  different  names, 
has  appeared  on  almost  all  stages,  whose  part  is  at  one  time 
a  display  of  shrewd  wit^  and  at  another  of  coarse  clownish- 
ness^  has  inherited  something  of  the  licentious  enthusiasm,  but 
without  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  free  and  unrestrained 
writers  of  the  Old  Comedy.  Could  there  be  a  stronger  proof 
that  the  Old  Comedy,  which  we  have  described  as  the  original 
Bpecies,  was  not  a  mere  Grecian  peculiarity,  but  had  its  root 
and  principle  in  the  very  nature  of  things! 
f"T^o  keep  the  spectators  in  a  mirthful  tone  of  mind  Comedy 
/must  hold  them  as  much  as  possible  aloof  from  all  moral 
appreciation  of  its  personages,  and  from  all  tlcep  interest  in 
Iheir  fortunes,  for.  iu  both  theee  casea  an  entrance  will  infal- 
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Ubly  1j6  given  to  soriousness.  How  then  does  the  poet  avoid 
ngitatiDg  the  moral  feeling,  when  the  actions  he  represents  are 
of  sucEi  a  nature  as  must  give  rlee  eometimea  to  disgiutt  and 
contempt,  and  sometimes  to  esteem  and  love?  By  always 
keeping  witliin  the  province  of  the  understanding,  he  coii- 
trasta  men  with  men  a«  mere  physical  heings^  just  lo  measure 
on  each  other  their  powers,  of  course  their  mental  powers  a/i 
well  as  othersj  nay,  even  more  especially.  In  this  respect 
Comedy  bears  a  very  near  atlinity  to  Fable:  in  the  Fable 
we  have  animals  endowed  with  reason,  and  in  Comedy  we 
have  men  serving  their  animal  propensities  with  their  under- 
standing. By  animal  propensities  I  mean  seusuality,  or,  in  a 
still  more  general  sense,  self-love.  As  heroism  and  self-sacri- 
fice raise  the  character  to  a  tragic  elevation,  so  the  true  comic 
personages  are  complete  egotists.  Thi^  muetT  however,  be 
understood  with  due  limitation :  we  do  not  mean  that  Comedy 
never  portrays  the  social  instincts,  only  that  it  invariably 
represents  them  as  originating  in  the  natural  endeavour  after 
our  own  happiness.  Whenever  the  poet  goes  beyond  this, 
he  leaves  the  comic  tone.  It  ii  not  his  purpose  to  direct  our 
feelings  to  a  sense  of  the  dignity  or  meanness,  the  innocence 
or  corruption,  the  goodness  or  baseness  of  the  acting  person- 
ages; but  to  show  us  whether  they  act  stupidly  or  wisely, 
adroitly  or  clumsily,  with  silliness  or  ability^  j 

Examples  will  place  the  matter  in  the  efeaiest  liglit.  We 
possess  an  involuntary  and  immediate  veneration  for  truth, 
and  this  belongs  to  the  innermost  emotions  of  the  montl  sease. 
A  malignant  lie,  which  threatens  mischievous  consequences, 
lills  us  with  the  highest  indignation,  and  belongs  to  Tragedy. 
Why  then  are  cunning  and  deceit  admitted  to  be  excellent  as 
comic  motives,  so  long  as  they  are  used  with  no  malicious 
purpose,  but  merely  to  promote  our  self-love,  to  extricate  oneV 
self  from  a  dilemma,  or  to  gain  some  particular  object,  and 
from  which  no  dangerougjaanaequences  are_to^e-dreaded  1  It 
is  because  the  deceiver  having  already  withdrawn  from  the 
sphere  of  morality,  truth  and  untruth  are  in  themselves  indif- 
ferent to  hzm,  and  are  only  considered  in  the  light  of  means  j 
and  80  we  entertain  ourselves  merely  with  observing  how 
great  an  expenditure  of  shaipness  and  ready-witteduess  is 
necessary  to  serve  the  turn  of  a  character  so  little  exalted* 
Still  iDor«  amusing  ia  it  when  the  deceiver  Is  cnught  in  bis  own 
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81)  are ;  for  in  stance,  when  he  is  to  keep  up  a  lie,  but  has  i 
bad  inemorj.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  nti stake  of  the  deceived 
party,  when  not  seriously  dangerous,  ig  a  comic  situation,  aui 
the  more  so  in  proportion  aa  this  error  of  the  understanding 
arises  from  provioua  abuse  of  the  mental  powers,  from  vanity, 
folJyj  or  obliquity.  But  above  all  when  deceit  and  error  cross 
one  another^  and  are  by  that  mean  a  niultiplied|  the  eomio 
Bituations  produced  are  particularly  excellent.  For  infitance^ 
two  men  meet  with  the  intentim  of  deceiving  one  another; 
each  however  is  forewarned  and  on  hii*  guard,  and  so  both  go 
away  deceived  only  in  respect  to  the  success  of  their  decep* 
tion.  Or  again,  one  wishes  to  deceive  another,  but  unwit- 
tingly tella  him  the  truth ;  the  other  person,  however,  being 
suspicious,  falla  into  the  snare,  merely  from  being  orer-much 
on  his  guard.  We  might  in  this  way  compose  a  sort  of  comic 
grammar,  which  should  show  how  the  se  pa  rule  motives  are  to 
be  entangled  one  with  another,  with  continually  increasing 
effect,  up  to  the  most  artificial  complication.  It  might  also 
point  out  how  that  tangle  of  miaunder^standing  which  con- 
stitutes a  Comedy  of  Intrigue  is  by  no  means  so  contemp- 
tible a  part  of  the  comie  art,  aa  the  advocates  of  the  fine-spuD 
Comedy  of  Character  are  pleased  to  assert. 

Aristotle  describea  the  laughable  as  an  imperfection,  an 
impropriety  which  is  not  productive  of  any  ebsential  harm. 
Excellently  said!  for  fi-om  the  moment  that  we  entertain  a 
real  compassion  for  the  characters,  all  mirthful  feeling  is  at 
an  eniL  Comic  misfortune  must  not  go  beyond  an  embarra.sa> 
meni.  which  is  to  be  set  right  at  last,  or  at  most,  a  deserved 
humiliation.  Of  this  description  are  corporeal  means  ot 
education  applie<l  to  grown  people,  whieli  our  finer^  or  at 
lea^t  more  fastidious  age,  will  not  tolerate  on  the  stage^ 
although  Moliere,  Holberg,  and  other  masters,  have  fre- 
quently availed  tliemselves  of  them.  The  eoniio  effect  arises 
from  our  having  herein  a  pretty  obvious  demonstration  of  the 
mind^s  de|>endence  on  external  things  i  we  have,  as  it  were, 
motives  assuming  a  palpable  form.  In  Comedy  these  chas- 
tisements hold  the  same  pla<^  that  violent  deaths,  met  with 
heroic  magnanimity,  do  in  Tragedy.  Here  the  resolution  re- 
Diains  unshaken  amid  sJl  the  terrors  of  annihilation ;  the  man 
perishes  but  his  principles  survive ;  there  the  corporeal  exist- 
ence remains,  but  the  sontimenta  suffer  an  in^tantaneoui 
change* 
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As  then  Comedy  must  place  the  spectator  in  a  point  of 
fiew  altogether  different  from  that  of  moral  appreciation, 
with  what  right  can  moral  instruction  be  demanded  of  Comedy, 
with  what  ground  can  it  be  expected)  When  we  examine 
more  closely  the  moral  apophthegms  of  the  Greek  comic 
writers,  we  find  that  they  are  all  of  them  maxims  of  expo* 
rience.  It  is  not,  however,  from  experience  that  we  gain  l^ 
knowledge  of  our  duties,  of  which  conscience  gives  as  air 
immediate  conviction ;  experience  can  only  enlighten  as  with 
respect  to  what  is  profitable  or  detrimental.  The  instmction 
of  Comedy  does  not  turn  on  the  dignity  of  the  object  proposed 
bat  on  the  sufEciency  of  the  means  employed.  It  is,  as  has 
been  already  said,  the  doctrine  of  prudence;  the  morality  of 
consequences  and  not  of  motives.  Morality,  in  its  genaine 
acceptation,  is  essentially  allied  to  the  spirit  of  Trage^ 

Many  philosophers  have  on  this  account  reproach^  domedy 
with  immorality,  and  among  others,  Rousseau,  with  maoh' 
eloquence,  in  his  EpisUe  on  the  Drama,  The  aspect  of  the 
actual  course  of  things  in  the  world  is,  no  doubt,  far  from 
edifying;  it  is  not;  however,  held  up  in  Comedy  as  a  model 
for  imitation,  but  as  a  warning  and  admonition.  In  the  doo* 
trine  of  morals  there  is  an  applied  or  practical  part :  it  may 
be  called  the  Art  of  Living.  Whoever  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  world  is  perpetually  in  dan^r  of  making  a  wrong  appli-* 
cation  of  moral  principles  to  individual  cases,  and,  so  with 
the  very  best  intentions  in  the  world,  may  occasion  much 
mischief  both  to  himself  and  others.  Comedy  is  intended  ta 
sharpen  our  powers  of  discrimination,  both  of  persons  and 
situations;  to  make  us  shrewder;  and  this  is  its  true  and  only 
possible  morality. 

So  much  for  the  determination  of  the  general  idea,  which 
most  serve  as  our  due  in  the  examination  of  the  merits  of  the 
individoal  poets. 
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LECTURE  XIV, 

Plantiift  and  Terence  as  InaitatoFa  of  the  Greeksi  Iiere  eirammed  and  cha- 
lactemed  in  the  absence  of  the  OrigioalB  they  copied— Motive*  of  the 
Athenian  Comedy  from  Manners  and  Sodetf — Portrait;- Statues  of  two 
Comedians* 

Ok  the  little  of  the  New  Comedy  of  the  Greek b  that  has 
reached  us^  either  in  fragments  or  through  the  medium  of  Ho- 
inati  imitations,  all  I  have  to  say  may  be  comprised  in  a  few 
words. 

In  thie  department  Greek  UteratuFe  was  extremely  rich; 
the  mere  list  of  the  comic  writers  whose  works  are  lost,  and 
of  the  names  of  tlieir  works,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  us, 
makes  of  itself  no  inconsiderahle  dictionary.  Although  the 
New  Comedy  developed  itself  and  flourished  only  in  the  short 
interval  between  the  end  of  the  Feloponnesian  war  and  the 
first  flucressors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  yet  the  stock  of 
pieces  amounted  to  thousands ;  but  time  has  made  snch  havoc 
in  this  superabundance  of  talented  and  ingenious  works,  that 
nothing  remains  in  the  original  but  a  number  of  detached 
fragments,  of  which  many  are  so  disfigured  as  to  be  unintel- 
ligible, and,  in  the  Latin,  about  twenty  transslations  or  recasts 
of  Greek  originals  by  Plautus,  and  six  by  Terence.  Here  is 
a  fitting  task  for  the  redtntegrative  labours  of  criticism,  to  put 
together  all  tlie  fragmentary  traces  which  we  possess,  in  order 
to  form  from  them  something  like  a  just  estimate  and  cha- 
racter of  what  is  lost.  The  chief  requisites  in  an  undertaking 
cif  this  kind,  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  poiot  out.  The  frag- 
naentfi  and  moral  maxims  of  the  comic  writers  are,  in  their 
versification  and  language,  distinguished  by  extreme  purity, 
'legance,  and  accuracy;  moreover,  the  tone  of  society  which 
speaks  in  them  breathes  a  certain  Attic  grace.  The  Latin 
comic  poets,  on  the  other  hand,  are  negligent  in  their  versifi- 
cation; they  trouble  themselves  very  little  about  syllabic 
quantity,  and  the  very  idea  of  it  is  almost  lost  amidst  theu 
many  metrical  licences      Their  language  also,  at  least  that 
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Df  Platitus,  is  deficient  in  cultivation  and  polieh.  SBveral 
fcenrned  Romnna,  and  Varro  among  others,  have,  it  is  true, 
hi^dily  praised  the  style  of  this  poetj  hut  then  we  must  make 
the  due  distinction  between  philological  and  poetical  appro- 
hit t ion.  Plautns  and  Terence  were  among  the  most  ancient 
Roman  writers,  and  belonged  to  an  age  when  a  bookdangnage 
dud  hardly  yet  an  exi^steuce,  and  when  every  phrase  w2M 
emight  np  fresh  from  the  life.  This  naitfe  simplicity  had 
iu  peculiar  charms  for  the  later  Romans  of  the  age  of  learned 
cultivation:  it  was^  however,  rather  the  gift  of  nature  than 
the  fruit  of  poetical  art.  Horace  set  himself  against  thia 
excessive  partiality,  and  asserted  that  Plautus  and  the  otlier 
CDiuic  poets  ihrew  off  their  pieces  negligently,  and  wrote  them 
III  the  utmost  ha^te,  that  they  might  be  the  sooner  paid 
for  theuL  We  may  fcafely  alHrm,  therefore,  that  in  the 
^:races  and  elegances  of  execution,  tlic  Greek  poets  have 
flUvays  lost  in  the  Latin  iinitationa.  These  we  must,  in  ima- 
gination, retranslate  into  the  finished  elegance  which  we  per- 
ceive in  the  Greek  fragments.  Moreover,  Plautus  and  Te- 
rence made  many  changes  in  the  general  plan,  and  these 
cuuld  hardly  he  improvements.  The  former  at  times  omitted 
whole  scenes  and  characters,  and  the  latter  made  additions, 
and  occasionally  ran  two  plays  into  one.  Was  this  done 
with  an  artistic  design,  and  were  they  actually  desirous  of 
excelling  their  Grecian  predecessors  in  the  structure  of  their 
pieces?  I  doubt  it.  Plautus  was  perpetually  running  out 
into  diffuseness,  and  he  was  obliged  to  remedy  in  some  other 
way  the  lengthening  which  this  gave  to  the  original;  the 
imitations  of  Terence,  on  the  other  hand,  from  his  lack  of  in- 
vention,  turned  out  somewhat  meagre,  and  he  filled  up  the 
gaps  with  materials  borrowed  from  other  pieces.  Even  his 
contemporaries  reproached  him  with  having  falsified  or  cor- 
rupted a  number  of  Greek  pieces,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
out  of  them  a  few  Latin  ones. 

Plautus  and  Terence  are  genendly  mentioned  as  writers  in 
every  respect  original.  In  Romans  this  was  perhaps  pardon- 
nble :  they  possessed  but  little  of  the  true  poetic  spirit,  and 
their  poetical  literature  owed  its  origin*  for  the  most  (lart, 
first  to  translation,  then  to  free  imitation,  and  finally  tc 
appropriation  and  new  modelling,  of  the  Greek*  With  them^ 
therefore,  a  particular  sort  ol  adaptatior  passed  for  originality. 
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suitable  for  tba  comic  poet,  as  the  stoical  phlloaoplij  la  for  the 
tragedian.  The  object  of  tbe  oomedian  is  merelj  to  produce 
mitigated  impresaiona,  and  by  no  means  to  excite  a  strong 
itidigDation  at  buman  frailties.  On  the  otber  hand,  we  may 
easily  comprehend  why  tbe  Greeks  conceiTed  a  passion  for  the 
New  Comedy  at  the  very  period  when  they  lost  their  freed om^ 
as  it  diverted  tbem  from  sjrmpathy  with  toe  course  of  human 
aflairs  in  general,  and  with  political  events^  and  absorbed 
tbeir  attention  wholly  in  domestic  and  personal  concerns. 

The  Grecian  theatre  was  originally  formed  for  higher 
walks  of  the  drama;  and  we  do  not  attempt  to  dissemble  the 
inconveniences  and  disi^i vantages  whieb  its  structure  must 
have  occasioned  to  Comedy.  The  frame  was  too  large,  and 
tbe  pictnre  could  not  fill  it.  The  Greek  stage  was  open  to 
tbe  beavenSi  and  it  exhibited  little  or  nothing  of  tbe  interior 
of  the  bouses*.  Tbe  New  Comedy  was  therefore  under  the 
necessity  of  placing  its  scene  in  the  street.  This  gave  rise  to 
many  inconveniences;  thus  people  frequently  come  out  of 
tbeir  houses  to  tell  their  secrets  to  one  another  in  public-  It 
is  true,  the  poets  were  thus  also  saved  the  necessity  of 
changing  tbe  scene,  by  supposing  that  the  families  concerned 
in  the  action  lived  in  tbe  same  neighbourhood.  It  may  he 
urged  in  their  justification,  that  the  Greeks,  like  all  other 
eouthern  nations,  lived  a  good  deal  out  of  their  small  private 
bouses,  in  the  open  air*  The  chief  disadvantage  with  which 
this  construction  of  the  stage  was  attended,  was  the  limitation 
of  the  female  parts.  With  that  due  observance  of  custom 
which  the  essence  of  the  New  Comedy  required,  the  exclusion 

*  To  sprve  thia  purpose  recourse  was  bad  to  the  encydema,  wlilcjij, 
no  doubt,  in  tbe  commencenieDt  of  the  Cioudg^  exhibited  Strepsiades  and 
his  son  sleeping  on  their  beds.  Moreover,  Julius  PoUojc  mentions  among 
the  decorations  nf  New  Corned y»  a  sort  of  tent^  hut,  or  shed,  adjoining  to 
the  middle  edifice,  with  a  doorway,  originally  a  Btahle,  hut  afterwama 
■pplicable  to  many  piirf>oi§e5.  In  the  Sempsiressts  of  Antiphanes^  it  re- 
presented a  sort  of  workshop.  Here,  or  in  the  cncyclema,  entertainmenta 
frere  given ^  which  in  the  old  comedies  sometimes  took  place  before  the 
eyes  of  the  speetaton.  With  the  Boathcm  habits  of  the  nndetitSj  it  was 
not,  perhaps,  «o  imnatMral  to  feast  with  open  doors,  as  it  would  be  in  th« 
north  of  Europe.  But  no  modem  commentator  has  yet,  »o  far  as  I  know^ 
endeavoiired  to  illustrate  in  a  proper  manner  the  theatritad  arrangement  of 
the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  [See  the  Fourth  Lecture,  &c. ,  and  ths 
Appcndii  on  the  Sccmc  ATrangeMent  of  the  Greek  Theito**  J 
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N*  unmarried  women  and  young  maidens  in  general  was  an 
inevitable  canBefjuence  of  the  retired  life  of  the  female  sex  in 
Greece.  None  appear  but  nged  matrona,  female  slaves,  or 
girls  of  light  reputation.  Hence,  besides  tbe  loss  of  many 
agreeable  situations,  arose  this  further  incfmvenience.  that 
frequently  the  \?Uole  piece  turna  on  a  marriage  with,  or  a 
passion  for,  a  young  woman,  who  is  never  once  seen. 

Athens,  where  the  fictitiousj  as  well  as  the  actual,  scene 
waa  generally  placed,  was  the  centre  of  a  email  torritory,  and 
in  no  wise  to  be  compared  with  our  capital  cities,  either  in 
extent  or  population.  Republican  et^uality  admitted  of  nt> 
marked  distinction  of  raukaj  there  waa  no  proper  nobiJityt 
M  were  alike  citizens,  richer  or  poorer,  and  for  the  most  part 
iiad  no  other  occupation  than  the  management  of  their  several 
properties.  Hence  the  Attic  New  Comedy  could  not  well 
admit  of  the  contrasts  arising  from  diversity  of  tone  and  mental 
culture;  it  generally  moves  within  a  sort  of  middle  rank, 
and  hae  something  citiscen-like,  nay,  if  1  may  so  say,  some- 
thing of  the  manners  of  a  amali  town  about  it,  which  is  not  at 
all  to  the  taste  of  those  who  would  have  comedy  to  pc^rtray 
the  manners  of  a  court,  and  the  re&iLement  or  corruption  of 
m anarchical  capitals* 

With  respect  to  the  intercourse  between  the  two  sexeSj  the 
Greeks  knew  nothing  of  the  gallantry  of  modern  Europe,  nor 
the  union  of  love  with  enthusiastic  A^eneration.  All  was  ecn- 
Bual  passion  or  marriage.  The  latter  w^aa,  by  the  ((jnt^titution 
and  manners  of  the  Greeks,  much  more  a  matter  of  il*ity,  or 
an  affair  of  convenience,  than  of  inclination.  The  laws  were 
strict  only  in  one  point,  the  preservation  of  tlje  pure  national 
extraction  of  the  children,  which  alone  was  legitimate.  The 
right  of  citizenship  waa  a  great  prerogative,  and  the  more 
valuable  the  smaller  tbe  number  of  citizens,  which  was  not 
allowed  to  increase  beyond  a  certain  point.  Hence  marriages 
with  foreign  women  were  invalid.  The  society  of  a  wife, 
whom,  in  most  cuses,  tlie  hubband  had  not  even  Keen  before 
bis  marriage  with  her,  and  who  passed  her  whole  life  within 
the  walLs  of  her  house,  could  not  afford  him  much  entertnin- 
inent;  this  waa  sotigbt  among  women  who  had  forfeited  all 
title  to  strict  respvct,  and  who  were  generally  foreigners 
irithout  projicrty,  or  freed  slaves,  and  the  like.  \\' ith  wotn<ni 
ol  thia  description  the  easy  morality  of  the  Greeks  allowed  o( 
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tlie  greatest  liconse^  especially  to  young  unmarried  men.  The 
ambient  writers,  tlierefbre,  of  the  New  Comedy  paint  tiiia 
iiunle  of  life  with  much  less  disgois©  than  we  think  decorous. 
Their  eomodiee,  like  all  comediea  in  the  worlds  frequently  end 
with  marriages  (it  seema  thig  catastrophe  brings  seriousneBa 
along  with  it);  but  the  marriage  is  often  entered  upon 
merely  as  a  means  of  propitiating  a  father  incensed  at  the 
irregularities  of  some  illicit  auiour.  It  sometimes  happens, 
however,  that  the  amour  is  changed  into  a  lawful  marriage  by 
means  of  a  discoyery  that  the  supposed  foreigner  or  slave  la 
by  birth  an  Athenian  citizen.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  fruitful  mind  of  the  very  poet  who  carried  the  Old  Comedy 
to  perfection,  put  forth  also  the  fir>^t  germ  of  the  New- 
Vocaln^,  the  l^ist  piece  which  Aristophanes  ooni posed,  con- 
tained a  seductioiij  a  recognition,  and  all  Iho  leading  circum- 
stances which  were  afterwards  employed  by  Menander  iu  bis 
tmraic  pieces. 

From  w  hat  has  been  said,  it  is  ea^y  to  overlook  the  whoI« 
round  of  characters^  nay,  they  are  so  few,  and  so  perpetually 
recur,  that  they  may  be  almost  all  enumerated.  The  austere 
and  stingy,  or  the  mild  easy  father,  the  latter  not  unfre* 
^uently  under  the  dominion  of  his  wife,  and  making  com- 
mon cause  witii  his  eon  against  her;  the  housewife  eitlier 
loving  and  sensible,  or  scolding  and  domineering,  and  pre- 
fiuniing  on  the  accession  she  has  brought  to  the  family  pro- 
perty; the  vonng  man  giddy  and  extravagant,  but  frank  and 
amiable,  who  even  in  a  passion  sensual  at  its  commence- 
ment is  capable  of  true  attachment;  the  girl  of  light  cha* 
Tacter,  either  thoroughly  depraved,  vain,  cunning,  and 
eelfish,  or  still  gooddiearted  and  susceptible  of  better  feelings; 
the  simple  and  clownish,  and  the  cunning  slave  who  assista 
his  young  ma.fter  in  cheating  his  old  father,  and  by  all  man- 
ner of  knavitih  tricks  procures  him  money  for  the  gratification 
of  his  passions;  (as  this  chaj'acter  plays  a  principal  part,  X 
skall  skorfly  make  some  further  ohservation^  on  it;)  the  flatterer 
or  accommodating  parasite,  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  good  meal, 
is  ready  to  say  or  do  any  thing  that  may  be  required  of  him ; 
the  sycophant,  a  man  whose  business  it  was  to  set  quietly- 
disposed  people  by  the  ears,  and  stir  up  law-suits,  for  tho 
conduct  of  which  he  offered  his  services;  the  gasconading 
•oldier,  returned  from  foreign  service,  generally  cowardly  ana 
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ihiiple,  but  wlio  assuinea  airs  and  boasts  of  his  exploits 
abroad;  and  lastly,  a  servant  or  pretended  mother,  wlio 
preaches  very  indifferent  morula  to  the  young  girl  entrusted 
to  her  care;  and  the  slave-dealer,  who  speculates  on  the 
extravagant  passions  of  young  people,  and  regards  nothing 
but  his  own  pecuniary  advantage.  The  two  last  characters, 
with  their  revolting  coar«*enesSj  are,  to  our  feelings,  a  real 
blot  in  the  Greek  Comedy;  hut  its  very  subject-inatter  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  it  to  dispense  with  them. 

The  knavish  servant  is  generally  also  the  buffoon,  who 
takes  pleasure  in  avowing,  and  even  exaggerating,  his  own 
Bensuality  and  want  of  principle,  and  who  jokes  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  characters,  and  occasionally  even  ad- 
dresses the  pit.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  coinic  servants  of 
the  moderns,  but  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  wiietlicr,  with  our 
manners,  there  is  propriety  and  truth  in  introducing  sucFi 
characters.  The  Greek  servant  was  a  elave,  subject  For  life 
to  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  his  master,  and  frequently  the 
victim  of  the  most  severe  treatment-  A  man,  who,  thus 
deprived  by  the  constitution  of  society  of  all  his  natural 
rights,  makes  trick  and  artifice  his  trade  may  well  be  par- 
doned: he  is  in  a  state  of  war  with  his  oppressorsj  and 
conning  is  his  natural  weapon.  But  in  our  times,  a  servant, 
who  is  free  to  choose  his  situation  and  his  master,  is  a 
good-for-nothing  scoundrel  if  he  assists  the  son  to  deceive 
the  father.  With  respect,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  open 
avowa]  of  fondness  of  good  eating  and  drinking  which  is 
employed  to  give  a  comic  stamp  to  servants  and  persons  in 
a  low  rank  of  life,  it  may  still  be  used  without  impropriety: 
of  those  to  whom  life  has  granted  but  few  privileges  it  does 
not  require  much;  and  they  may  boldly  own  the  vulgarity 
of  their  inclinations,  without  giving  any  shock  to  our  moral 
feelings.  The  better  the  condition  of  servants  in  real  life, 
the  less  adapted  are  they  for  the  stage;  and  this  at  least 
redounds  to  the  praise  of  our  more  humane  age,  that  in  our 
*'  family  picture  *  tales  we  meet  with  servants  who  are  right 
worthy  characters,  better  fitted  to  excite  our  sympathy  than 
OUT  derision. 

The  repetition  of  the  same  ciiaracters  was  as  it  were  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Greek  comic  writers,  by  their  frequent 
B*^  of  the  same  names,  and  those  too  in  part  expressive  ol 
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cUaracter.  In  this  they  did  better  than  many  comic  poets  of 
modern  times^  who,  for  the  sake  of  novelty  of  chiiracter, 
torture  themselves  to  attain  complete  individuality,  by  which 
efforts  no  other  effect  generally  is  produced  than  that  of 
(li  verting  our  attention  from  the  main  business  of  the  piece, 
and  dissipating'  it  on  accessory  circumstances.  And  then 
after  all  they  imperceptibly  fall  back  again  into  the  old  well- 
known  character.  It  is  better  to  delineate  the  characters  at 
first  with  a  certain  breadth,  and  to  leave  the  actor  room  to 
touch  them  np  more  accurately,  and  to  add  the  nicer  and 
more  personal  traits,  according  to  tlie  reauirementa  of  ejioh 
composition.  In  this  respect  the  use  of  masks  admits  cf 
justification;  which,  like  many  other  peculiarities  of  the 
ancient  theatre,  (such  as  the  acting  in  the  open  air,)  were  still 
retained,  thongh  originally  designed  for  other  departments  of 
the  drama,  an<l  tliough  they  seoni  a  greater  incongruity  in 
the  New  Comedy  than  in  the  Old,  and  in  Tragedy.  But 
certainly  it  was  ungui table  to  the  spirit  of  the  New, 
that,  while  in  other  respects  the  representation  approached 
nature  with  a  more  exact,  nay,  illusive  resemblance,  the 
masks  deviated  more  from  it  than  in  the  Old,  being  over- 
charged in  the  features,  and  almost  to  caricature.  However 
singular  this  may  appear,  it  is  too  expressly  and  formally 
attested  to  admit  of  a  doubt*.  As  they  were  prohibited  from 
liringing  portraits  of  real  persons  on  the  stage  they  wei"e, 
after  the  loss  of  their  freedom,  very  careful  lest  they  should 
accidentally  stnmble  upon  any  resend>lanoe,  and  especially 
to  any  of  their  Macedonian  rulers ;  and  in  this  way  they 
endeavoured  to  secure  themselves  against  the  danger.  Yet 
the  exaggeration  in  question  was  hardly  without  its  meaning. 
Accordingly  we  find  it  stated,  that  an  unsymmetrical  profile, 
with  one  eyebrow  drawn  up  and  the  other  down,  denoted  an 
idle,  int|uisitive,  and  intermeddling  busy-bodyt,  and  we  may 
in  fact  remark  that  men,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  at 
things  with  anxrous  exact  observation,  are  apt  to  acquire  dis- 
tortions of  this  kind, 

*  See  Plat-^niiis,  Lq  Aristoph.  cur,  KUstetf  p.  li. 

f  See  Jul.  Fofiux^  in  the  section  of  comic  nvisks.  Compare  Plmtoniui, 
M  aboTftf  and  QuiuctiHan,  1.  xi.  c,  3.  The  supposed  wonderfol  discoverv 
of  Voltftire  reflp^cting  tragic  mnsks,  which  I  mentioned  la  the  faurta 
V^-^tiii'fi,  will  hardly  be  forgotten. 
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Among  other  peculiarities  the  masks  in  comedy  have  this 
advantage,  that  from  the  unavoitlable  repetition  of  the  same 
characters  the  spectator  knew  at  once  what  he  had  to  expect. 
I  once  witnessed  at  Weimar  a  representation  of  the  Adelphi 
of  Terence,  entirely  in  ancient  costume,  which,  under  the 
direction  of  Goethe,  furnished  us  a  truly  Attic  evening.  The 
actors  used  partial  masks,  cleverly  fitted  to  the  real  counten- 
ance^, and  notwithstanding  the  fmallness  of  the  theatre,  I 
did  not  find  that  they  were  in  any  way  prejudicial  to  viva- 
city. The  mask  was  peculiarly  mvourable  for  the  jokes  of 
the  roguish  slave :  his  uncouth  physiognomy,  as  well  as  his 
apparel,  stamped  him  at  once  as  a  man  of  a  i>eculiar  race,  (as 
in  truth  the  slaves  were,  partly  even  by  extraction,)  and  he 
might  therefore  well  be  allowed  to  act  and  speak  differently 
from  the  rest  of  the  characters. 

Out  of  the  limited  range  of  their  civil  and  domestic  life, 
and  out  of  the  simple  theme  of  the  characters  above  men- 
tioned, the  invention  of  the  Greek  comic  writers  contrived  to 
extract  an  inexhaustible  multitude  of  variations,  and  yet, 
what  is  deserving  of  high  praise,  even  in  that  on  which  they 
grounded  their  development  and  catastrophe,  they  ever  re- 
mained true  to  their  national  customs. 

The  circumstances  of  which  they  availed  themselves  for  this 
purpose  were  generally  the  following: — Greece  consisted  of  a 
number  of  small  separate  states,* l3dng  round  about  Athens  on 
the  coast  and  islands.  Navigation  was  frequent,  piracy  not 
unusual,  which,  moreover,  was  directed  against  human  beings 
in  order  to  suppl^^  the  slave-market.  Thus,  even  free-born 
children  might  be  kidnapped.  Not  unfrequently,  too,  they 
were  exposed  by  their  own  parents,  in  virtue  of  their  legal 
rights,  and  being  unexpectedly  saved  from  destruction,  were 
afterwards  restored  to  their  families.  All  this  prepared  a 
ground-work  for  the  recognitions  in  Greek  Comedy  between 
parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  &c.,  which  as  a 
means  of  bringing  about  the  denouement,  was  borrowed  by  the 

*  Tlib  also  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  as  it  proved  by  many 
eomic  nia«Vs  having  in  the  place  of  the  mouth  a  circular  oi^enuig  of  con- 
Biderable  width,  through  which  the  mouth  and  the  adjoining  features  were 
allowed  to  appear;  and  which,  with  their  distorted  movements,  must  have 
produced  a  highly  ludicrous  effect,  from  the  contrast  in  the  fixed  distor*«'M» 
of  the  rest  of  the  countenance. 
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eomic  from  the  tragic  writers.  The  complicated  intrigue  h 
carried  on  within  the  represented  action,  hat  the  singular  and 
iraprobahle  accident  on  which  it  is  founded,  h  removed  to  a 
distance  hoth  of  time  and  place,  so  that  tlie  comedy,  though 
taken  from  every-diiy  life,  has  still,  in  some  degree,  a  marvel- 
luns  romantic  hack-gronnd. 

The  Greek  Comic  writers  were  acquainted  with  Comedy  in 
all  its  extent,  and  employed  themselves  with  etpial  diligence 
on  all  ita  varieties,  the  Farce,  the  Play  of  Intrigue,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  the  Play  of  Character,  from  caricature  to 
»,he  nicest  delicacy  of  delineation,  and  even  the  serious  or  sen* 
tiniental  drama.  They  possessed  moreover  a  moat  enchanting 
speeies,  of  which,  however,  no  examples  are  now  remaining. 
From  the  titles  of  their  pieces,  and  other  indications,  it  appears 
they  aometimes  introduced  historical  personages,  as  for  in- 
stance the  puetess  Sappho,  with  AlcaDus's  and  Anacreon^s  love 
for  hcTj  or  her  own  passion  for  Phaon;  the  story  of  her  leap 
from  the  Leyca<lian  rock  owea^  perhaps,  its  origin,  solely  to  tha 
invention  of  the  comic  writers.  To  judge  from  their  subject- 
matter,  these  comedies  must  have  approached  to  our  romantic 
drama;  and  the  mixture  of  lieautiful  passion  with  the  tranquil 
grace  of  the  ordinary  comic  representation  must  undoubtedly 
have  been  veryattrayctive. 

In  the  above  observations  I  have,  I  conceive,  given  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  the  Greek  Comedy.  I  have  not  attempted  to 
disguise  either  its  defects  or  its  limitation.  The  ancient 
Tragedy  and  tlie  Old  Comedy  are  inimitable,  unapproachable, 
and  stand  alone  in  tlie  whole  range  of  the  history  of  art. 
But  in  the  New  Comedy  we  may  venture  to  measure  our 
strength  with  the  Greeks,  and  even  attempt  to  surpass  them- 
Whenever  we  descend  from  tlie  Olympus  of  true  poetry  to 
the  common  earth,  in  otlier  words,  when  once  we  mix  the 
prose  of  a  definite  reality  with  the  ideal  creations  of  fancy, 
the  success  of  productions  is  no  longer  determined  by  the  genius 
alone,  and  a  feeling  for  art,  but  the  more  or  less  favourable 
nature  of  circumstances.  The  figures  of  the  gods  of  the 
(xrecian  sculptors  stand  before  us  as  the  perfect  models  for 
all  ages.  The  noble  occupation  of  triving  an  ideal  perfection 
to  the  human  form  having  once  been  entered  u]ion  by  tlie 
fancy,  all  that  is  left  even  to  an  equal  degree  of  in 6f>i ration 
ii  but  to  make  a  repetition  of  the  same  attempts*      lii  the 
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execution,  however,  of  personal  and  individual  resemblances, 
the  modem  statuary  is  the  rival  of  the  ancient :  but  this  is  no 
pure  creation  of  art;  observation  must  here  come  in:  and 
whatever  degree  of  science,  profundity,  and  taste  may  be  dis- 
played in  the  execution,  the  artist  is  still  tied  down  to  the 
object  which  is  actually  before  him. 

In  the  admirable  portrait-statues  of  two  of  the  most  cele- 
brated comic  writers,  Menander  and  Posidippus  (in  the  Vati- 
can), the  physiognomy  of  the  Greek  New  Comedy  appears  to  me. 
to  be  almost  visibly  and  personally  expressed.  Clad  iu  the 
most  simple  dress,  and  holding  a  roll  in  their  hands,  they  are 
sitting  in  arm-chairs  with  all  the  ease  and  self-possession 
which  mark  the  conscious  superiority  of  the  master ;  and  in 
that  maturity  of  age  which  befits  tne  undisturbed  impartial 
observation  which  is  requisite  for  Comedy,  but  yet  hale  and 
active,  and  free  from  all  symptoms  of  decay.  We  recognise 
in  them  that  corporeal  vigour,  which  testifies  at  once  to  equal 
soundness  both  of  mind  and  of  temper;  no  lofty  enthusiasm, 
but  at  the  same  time  nothing  of  folly  or  extravagance ;  rather 
does  a  sage  seriousness  dwell  on  a  brow  wrinkled  indeed, 
though  not  with  care,  but  with  the  exercise  of  thought;  whiie 
in  the  quick-searching  eye,  and  in  the  mouth  half  curling 
into  a  smile,  we  have  the  uuuiistakiible  indications  of  a  li^Kt 
playful  irony. 
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LECTURE  XV. 

Roman  Theatrt — Native  kinda:  Atelkne  Fables,  Mimw,  CcmiQedk  T^*- 
gata — Greek  Tragedy  Iruiisplanted  to  Rome — Tragic  Authors  of  a  formet 
Epocb,  and  of  the  Augustan  Af^c — Idea  of  n  National  Roman  Tragedy—' 
Causes  of  the  want  of  succes^j  hi'  the  Rom  ana  in  Tragedy — Seneca. 

The  exammation  of  the  nature  of  the  Drama  in  rreneral,  lus 
well  aa  the  consideration  of  the  Greek  theatre,  whit-li  waa  aa 
peculiar  in  its  origin  as  in  its  maturity  it  was  actually  per- 
fect, Lave  hitherto  alone  occupied  our  attention.  Our  notice 
of  the  diii-niatic  literature  of  most  of  the  other  nation*,  whic^h 
principally  call  for  consideration,  must  be  marked  with  greater 
orevity;  and  yet,  we  are  not  afmid  that  we  shall  be  accused 
in  either  case  of  either  disproportionate  length  or  c^jneiae' 
ness. 

And  first,  with  reapect  to  the  Romans,  whose  theatre  ia  in 
every  way  immediately  attached  to  that  of  tlie  GreekSj  we 
have  only,  aa  it  were,  to  notice  one  great  gap^  which  partly 
ariaea  from  their  own  want  of  creative  powers  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  partly  from  the  loss,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments,  of  all  that  they  did  produce  in  it.  Tlie  only 
works  which  have  descended  to  us  from  the  good  claseical 
times  are  those  of  Plantus  and  Terence,  whom  I  hare  already 
chara<;terised  as  copi/ists  of  the  Creeks. 

Poetry  in  general  had  no  native  growth  in  Rome;  it  waa 
first  artificially  culti rated  along  with  other  luxuries  in  those 
later  times  when  the  original  character  of  Rome  was  heing 
fast  extinguished  under  an  imitation  of  foreign  man  Tiers,  In 
the  Latin  we  have  an  example  of  a  language  modelled  into 
poetical  expression,  altogether  after  foreign  grammatical  ami 
metrical  forms.  This  imitation  of  the  Greek  was  not  accom- 
plished easily  and  without  force:  the  Gnc^ising  was  carried 
even  to  the  length  of  a  clumsy  intennixture  of  the  two 
lang'uages.  Gradually  only  waa  the  poetroal  style  smoothed 
and  softened,  and  in  Catullus  we  still  perceive  the  last  traces 
%f  its  eaidy  hari^hness^  wkich^  however,  are  not  without  a 
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certain  rugged  cliarm,  Tlioae  constructions,  and  egfeeially 
those  compounds  which  were  too  much  at  variance  with  the 
internal  structure  of  the  Liitiuj  and  failed  to  become  agreeable 
to  the  Ron?an  ear,  were  in  time  rejected,  and  at  length,  in 
the  age  of  Augii&tns,  the  poets  succeeded  in  producing  the 
moat  agreeabk  combinatinn  of  the  peculiarities,  native  and 
borrowed.  Hardly,  however,  had  the  deaired  equilibrium 
l»een  attained  when  a  pauye  enaued;  nil  free  development 
was  checked,  and  the  poetical  t^tyle,  notwithstanding  a  seem- 
ing advance  to  greater  bfddneas  and  learning,  was  irrevocably 
confined  within  the  round  of  already  sanctioned  modea  of 
expression.  Thus  the  Ittnguage  of  Latin  poetry  i^ourifthed 
only  within  the  short  iiUurvid  which  elapsed  between  the 
period  of  its  unfiniahed  state  and  its  second  death;  and  aa  to 
the  spirit  also  of  poetry,  it  too  fared  no  better. 

To  the  invention  of  theatrical  amusements  the  Roman* 
were  not  led  from  any  desire  to  enliven  the  leisure  of  their 
festivals  with  such  exhibitions  as  withdraw  the  mind  from 
the  carea  and  conceruB  of  life;  but  in  their  despondency 
under  a  desolating  pestilence^  againat  which  all  remedies 
seemed  unavailing,  they  had  recourse  to  the  theatre,  as  a 
means  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  the  gods,  having  previously 
been  only  acquainted  with  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium 
and  the  games  of  tne  circuf?.  The  histrinneSy  however^  whom 
for  this  purpose  they  sunituone<l  from  Etruria,  were  merely 
dancers,  who  prf*babiy  dirl  not  attempt  any  pantomimic 
dances,  but  endeavoured  to  delight  their  audience  by  the 
agility  of  their  movements.  Their  oldest  spoken  plays,  the 
J^'aind^  Atellanrj  the  Romans  borrowed  from  the  Oii<d,  tho 
nboriginal  inhabitants  of  Italy.  With  these  mturw,  (so  called 
)  because  first  they  were  improvii^atory  farces,  without  dramatic 
connexion;  satura  signifying  a  medley,  or  mixture  of  ev*ery 
thing,)  they  were  satisfied  till  Livina  Andronicus,  somewhat 
more  than  five  hundred  years  after  the  foundation  uf  Home, 
began  to  imitate  the  Greeks;  and  the  regular  compositioiiH  of 
Tragedy  and  the  New  Comedy  (the  Old  it  was  impi>s.sible  to 
Iranj^plaut)  were  then,  for  the  first  time,  introduced  into 
RcMite. 

Thus  the  Romans  owed  the  first  idea  of  a  plky  to  the 
Etruscans,  of  the  eflWionf»  of  a  sportive  liunitmr  to  the 
Oticaa^j   and   of  a   higher  claaa  of  dramatic  works    to   thtf 
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Greeks.  Thev  dispkvedj  however,  more  originality  in  the 
comic  than  in  the  tragic  department.  The  Oacang,  whose  lan- 
guage soon  ceasing  to  be  spoken,  survived  only  in  iUese  fare, 
were  at  least  eo  near  ale  in  to  tlio  Romane»  that  their  dialoe 
was  immediately  understood  hy  a  Roman  audience:  for  bow 
elj+e  could  the  Romans  have  derived  any  amusement  from  tlie 
Atdimi^e?  So  compJetely  did  they  domesticate  this;  f^peciea 
of  drama  that  Roman  youths,  of  noble  families,  enamoured  of 
this  entertainment,  used  to  exhibit  it  on  their  festivals ;  on 
wbich  aecount  even  the  players  who  acted  in  the  Atellane 
fables  for  money  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges,  being  exemjit 
from  the  infamy  and  exclusion  from  the  tribes  which  attacbeil 
to  all  other  theatrical  artists,  and  were  also  excused  from 
military  service. 

Tbe  Romans  bad,  besides,  tbeir  own  Mhnes.  The  foreign 
name  of  these  little  pieces  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
they  bore  a  great  affinity  to  the  Greek  Mimes;  they  difJered^ 
however,  from  them  conm  lerahly  in  form;  we  know  also  that 
tbe  manners  portrayed  id  them  bad  a  local  truth,  and  that 
the  subject-matter  was  not  derived  from  Greek  com  posi- 
tional 

It  is  peculiar  to  Italy,  that  from  the  earliest  times  its 
j»«>ople  bave  displayed  a  native  talent  for  a  merry,  amuaing, 
though  Yery  rude  buffoonery,  in  extemporary  speechcij  an*l 
aongs,  with  accompanying  appropriate  gestures;  tbougb  it 
has  seldimi  been  conpled  with  true  dramatic  taste.  Tbia 
latter  assertion  will  be  fully  justified  when  we  shall  have 
examined  all  that  has  i:>een  accomplished  in  tbe  higher  walks 
of  tbe  Drama  in  that  country,  dowa  to  tbe  most  recent  times. 
The  former  might  be  en^^ily  subs  tan  tiatetl  by  a  number  of  cir- 
cumstances, whicbj  however,  would  lead  as  too  far  from  our 
abject  into  tbe  history  of  the  Satarnalia  and  similar  customs. 
Even  of  the  wit  wblidi  prevails  in  the  dialogues  of  the  Fasquif^^ 
End  the  Mtv/orio  and  of  tbeir  apposite  and  popular  ridi^ 
cule  on  passing  events,  many  traces  are  to  be  found  even  in 
tbe  times  of  tbe  Emperors,  however  little  disposed  they  were 
to  be  indulgent  to  such  liberties.  But  what  is  more  imme- 
diately connected  witb  our  present  purpose  is  the  conjecture 
that  in  tbese  AfiJies  and  A  tellajie  Fahles  we  bave  perhaps  tbe 
Hrst  germ  of  the  Commedia  delt  arte,  tbe  improvisatory  farc« 
wilb  standing  maskj,     A  striking  &l!iuity  between  tbe  latter 
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and  the  AtellancB  consists  in  tbe  employment  of  dialects  to 
produce  a  ludicrous  effect.  But  how  would  Harlequin  and 
rulcinello  he  astonished  were  tliey  to  he  told  that  they 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  huffoons  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  even  from  the  Oscans! — With  what  drollery 
would  they  requite  the  labours  of  the  antiquarian  who  should 
trace  their  glorious  pedigree  to  such  a  root !  From  the  figures 
on  Greek  vases,  we  know  that  the  grotesque  masks  of  the  Old 
Comedy  bore  a  dress  very  much  resembling  theirs  :  long  trou- 
sers, and  a  doublet  with  sleeves,  articles  of  dress  which  the 
Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  never  used  except  on  the 
stage.  Even  in  the  present  day  Zanni  is  one  of  the  names 
of  Harlequin ;  and  Sannio  in  tne  Latin  farces  was  a  buffoon, 
who,  according  to  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers,  had  a 
shaven  head,  and  a  dress  patched  together  of  gay  parti-coloured 
pieces.  The  exact  resemblance  of  the  figure  of  Pulcinello  is 
said  to  have  been  found  among  the  frescoes  of  Pompeji.  If 
he  came  originally  from  Atella,  he  is  still  mostly  to  be  met 
with  in  the  old  land  of  his  nativity.  The  objection  that  these 
traditions  could  not  well  have  been  preserved  during  the 
cessation  for  so  many  centuries  of  all  theatrical  amusements, 
will  be  easily  got  over  when  we  recollect  the  licences  annually 
enjoyed  at  the  Carnival,  and  the  Feasts  of  Fools  in  the  middle 
•ges. 

The  Greek  Mimes  were  dialogues  in  prose,  and  not  destined 
for  the  stage;  the  Rpman  were  in  verse,  were  acted,  and  often 
delivered  extempore.  The  most  celebrated  authors  of  this 
kind  were  Laberins  and  Syrus,  contemporaries  of  Julius 
Caesar.  The  latter  when  dictator,  -  by  an  imperial  request, 
compelled  Laberius,  a  Roman  knight,  to  appear  publicly  in 
his  own  Mimes,  although  the  scenic  employment  was  branded 
with  the  loss  of  civil  rights.  Laberius  complained  of  this  in 
a  prologue,  which  is  still  extant,  and  in  which  the  painful 
feeling  of  annihilated  self-respect  is  nobly  and  affectingly  ex- 
pressed. We  cannot  well  conceive  how.  in  such  a  state  of  mind, 
he  could  be  capable  of  making  ludicrous  jokes,  nor  how,  with 
so  bitter  an  example  of  despotic  degradation''^  before  their 

*  What  humiliation  Csesar  would  have  inwardly  felt,  could  he  have 
foreseen  that,  within  a  few  generations,  Nero,  his  successor  in  absolute 
authority,  out  of  a  lust  for  self-degradation,  would  expose  himself  fre- 
quently to  infamy  in  the  same  manner  as  he,  the  first  despot,  bad  expoted 
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eyeB,  the  apectatore  could  take  any  delight  in  them.  CfiesaTj 
on  Lis  part,  kept  bis  engagement:  he  gave  Laberiys  a  con* 
siderable  sum  of  money,  and  iuvesti'd  biiii  anew  with  the 
etjuestrian  rank^  wliich,  however,  could  not  re-iuetate  him  m 
the  opinion  of  bis  fellnw-eitizens.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
took  km  revenge  for  the  probtgue  and  other  allusions  by 
bestowing  the  prize  on  Syrus,  the  alave,  and  afterward  the 
freedman  and  yeh<dar  of  Laberius  in  the  mitnetie  iirt.  Of  the 
Mini«B  of  Syrus  we  bave  atill  extaut  a  number  of  sentencos, 
which,  in  matter  and  elegant  conciseness  of  expression,  are 
deserving  of  a  place  by  the  side  of  Menander^s.  Some  of 
them  even  go  beyond  the  moral  hurizon  of  serious  Comedy, 
and  assume  an  almost  stoical  elevation.  How  was  the  tran- 
sHion  from  low  farce  to  sucli  elevation  effected?  And  how 
could  such  maxims  be  at  all  introduced,  without  the  same 
imi>ortaEt  involution  of  human  relations  as  that  whicli  Is 
exhibited  in  perfect  Comedy?  At  all  events,  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  give  UB  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the  Mimes, 
Horace,  indeed,  speaks  slightingly  of  the  literary  merit  of 
Laberius'  Mimea,  either  on  account  of  the  arbitrary  nature  of 
their  composition,  or  of  the  negligent  manner  in  whicli  they 
were  worked  out.  However^  we  ought  not  to  allow  our  own 
opinion  to  be  too  much  influenced  against  him  by  this  critical 
poet;  for,  from  motives  whicli  are  eaey  to  understand,  he  lays 
much  greater  stress  on  the  careful  use  of  the  file,  than  on 
original  boldness  and  fertility  of  invention.  A  single  entire 
MimCj  which  time  unfortunately  has  denied  us,  would  have 
thrown  more  light  on  this  question  than  all  the  confused 
notices  of  grammarians,  and  all  the  conjectures  of  modem 
scholars. 

The  regular  Comedy  of  the  Romans  was,  for  the  most  part, 
palllaia^  that  is,  it  appeared  in  a  Grecian  costume,  ami  repre- 
eented  Grecian  manners.  This  is  the  case  with  all  the 
comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  But  they  had  also  a 
mmogdia  fogataj  so  called  from  the  Roman  dress  which  was 
usually  worn  in  it.  Afranius  is  celebnited  as  the  priiicipiil 
writer  in  thie  valk.  Of  these  comedies  we  have  no  remains 
whatever,  and  the  notices  of  them  are  so  scanty,  that  we  ean- 


i  Rnnrum  nf  ihe  middle  rank,  DOt  wiJiout  exdtm^  a  general  feetiag^  al 
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Dot  even  determine  with  certainty  whether  tlie  iog^tie  were 
originitl  comedies  of  an  entirely  new  invention,  or  merely 
Greek  corned iee  recast  with  Roman  manners.  The  latter  case 
is  the  more  probable,  a^s  Afranina  livetl  in  a  period  when 
Roman  geniua  had  not  yet  ventured  to  try  a  flight  of  original 
invention  J  althongh,  on  the  other  hand,  it  13  not  easy  to  cuD- 
ceive  how  the  Attic  comedies  conhl,  without  great  violence 
and  constraint,  have  heen  adapted  to  local  circumstances  so 
entirely  different.  The  tenor  of  Roman  life  wiis,  in  general, 
earnest  and  ^rave^  althi>ugli  in  private  society  they  had  no 
small  turn  for  wit  and  joviality.  The  rliversity  of  ranks 
among  the  Romans,  politically,  was  very  strongly  marked, 
and  the  opulence  of  private  individuals  was  frequently  almost 
kingly ;  their  women  lived  much  more  in  society,  and  acted  a 
much  more  important  part  than  the  Grecijm  women  did^  and 
from  this  independence  they  fully  participated  in  the  over- 
whelming tide  of  corruption  which  aoi!onipnnied  external 
refinement.  The  differences  being  so  essential,  an  original 
Roman  comedy  would  have  been  a  remarkable  phenomenon, 
and  would  have  enabled  us  to  see  these  conquerors  of  the 
world  in  an  aspect  altogether  new.  That,  however,  this  was 
not  accomplished  by  the  comcedia  togaia,  is  proved  by  the 
indifferent  manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  the  anoienta, 
QninctiliaB  does  not  scruple  to  say,  that  the  Latin  literature 
limps  most  in  comedy;  this  is  his  expression,  word  for  word. 
With  respect  to  Tragedy,  we  mast,  in  the  first  place,  re- 
mark, that  the  Grecian  theatre  was  not  introduced  into  Rome 
without  considerable  changes  in  its  arrangement.  The  chorus, 
for  instance,  had  no  longer  a  place  in  the  orchestra,  where  the 
moat  distinguished  spectators,  the  kntgbts  and  senators,  now 
sat;  but  it  remained  on  the  stage  itself.  Here,  then,  was  the 
very  disadvantage  which  we  alleged  in  objection  to  the  modem 
attempts  to  introduce  the  chorus.  Other  deviations  from  the 
Grecian  mode  of  representation  were  also  sanctioned,  wiiich 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  improvements.  At  tbe  very  first 
introduction  of  the  regular  drama,  Livius  Andronicus,  a 
Greek  by  birth,  and  the  first  tragic  poet  and  actor  of  Rome, 
in  his  monodies  (lyrical  pieces  wiiich  were  sung  by  a  single 
person,  and  not  by  the  whole  chorus),  sepamted  the  song 
from  the  mimetic  dancing,  the  latter  only  remaining  *o  the 
actor,  in  whose  stead  a  boy,  standing  besiJc  the  flute-i^layer. 
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accompanied  liim  with  bis  voice.  Among  the  Greeksj  m 
better  times,  the  tragic  singings,  and  the  accompaDying  rhyth- 
Diical  gesturea,  were  stj  simple,  that  a  single  person  was  abJ« 
to  do  at  the  aame  time  ample  justice  to  hoth.  The  Romans, 
however,  it  would  seem,  preferred  separate  excellence  to 
harmonious  onity.  Hence  arosej  at  an  after  period,  their 
fondness  for  pantomime,  of  which  the  art  was  carried  to  the 
greate-st  perfection  in  the  time  of  Auguetus.  From  the  names 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  performers,  Pylades,  Bathyllus, 
Sec,  it  wonld  appear  that  it  was  Greeks  that  practised  this 
mute  eloquence  in  Rome;  and  the  lyric  pieces  which  were 
expressed  by  their  dances  were  also  delivered  in  Greek, 
Lastly,  Roscjos  frequently  played  without  a  ma^k,  and  in  this 
respect  probably  ho  did  not  stand  alone;  but^  as  far  as  we 
know,  there  never  was  any  instance  of  it  among  the  Greeks. 
The  alteration  in  question  might  be  favourable  to  the  more 
brilliant  display  of  his  own  skill,  and  the  Romans,  who  were 
pleased  with  itj  showeil  liere  also  that  they  had  a  higher 
relish  for  the  disj^roportionate  and  prominent  talents  of  a 
Yirtuoso,  than  for  the  harmonious  impression  of  a  work  of  art 
considered  aa  a  whole. 

In  the  tragic  literature  of  the  Romans^  two  epochs  are  to  be 
distinguished:  the  first  that  of  Livius  Andronicus,  Naevius, 
Ennius,  and  also  Pacuvius  and  Attiue,  who  both  flourished 
somewhat  later  than  Plautus  and  Terence;  and  the  second, 
the  refined  epoch  of  the  Augustan  age.  The  former  produced 
cone  but  Imnslators  and  remodellers  of  Greek  works,  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  succeeded  better  in  Tragedy  than  m 
Comedy,  Elevation  of  expression  is  usually  somewhat  awk* 
ward  in  a  language  as  yet  imperfectly  cultivated,  but  still  its 
height  may  be  attained  by  perseverance ;  but  to  hit  oH'  the 
negligent  grace  of  social  wit  reqnires  natural  humour  and 
Tefinement  Here,  however,  (as  well  as  in  the  case  of  Plautus 
and  Terence,)  we  do  not  po.yaess  a  single  fragment  of  any 
work  whose  Greek  original  is  extant,  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  accuracy  and  general  felicity  of  the  copy;  but 
a  speech  of  considerable  length  fiom  Attius'  ProTneikeiis  Uu' 
houndf  is  in  no  respect  unworthy  of  jEschyluSj  and  the  versi- 
fication, also,  is  much  more  careful^  than  that  of  the  Latia 

*  In  wliat  metres  could  these  tragedians  have  tr^mskted  the  Greek  choral 
Bd«i  f    Horace  declarea  the  iimtfttlo&,  in  Latin,  of  PindftTt  wluiife  IjiicaJ 
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comic  wTitei*s  generally.  TLis  earlier  style  was  carried  to 
perfection  by  Pacuvius  and  AttiiiSj  whose  pieces  alone  kept 
tbeir  place  on  the  atuge,  ami  seem  to  have  had  many  ad- 
mirers down  to  the  times  of  Cicero,  ami  even  atill  later. 
Horace  directs  hb  jealoufl  criticiiim  against  these,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  old  poets. 

It  was  the  ambit  ion  of  the  contemporaries  of  August  us,  to 
measure  their  powers  with  the  Greeks  in  a  more  original 
manner;  hut  their  labours  were  not  attended  with  eijiial 
tnccees  in  every  department.  The  number  of  amateurs  who 
attempted  to  shine  in  Tragedy  was  particularly  great ;  and 
works  of  this  kind  by  the  Emperor  himself  even  are  men- 
tioned. Hence  tliere  ia  much  in  favour  of  the  conjecture 
that  Horace  wrote  his  epistle  to  the  Piaos,  chiefly  with  the 
view  of  deterring'  these  young  men  from  so  dangerous  a 
career,  being,  in  all  probability,  infected  by  the  universal  pas- 
sion, without  possessing  the  ret|uiaite  ta^lents.  One  of  the 
most  renowned  tnigic  poet^  of  this  age  was  the  famous 
Asinius  PoUio,  a  man  of  a  violently  imxiassioned  disposition, 
as  Pliny  informs  us,  and  who  was  fond  of  whatever  bore  the 
same  character  in  works  of  fine  art,  It  w^as  he  who  brought 
with  him  from  Rhodes,  and  erected  at  Rome,  the  welUknown 
group  of  the  Farnese  Bull  If  hie  trage<!iea  bore  the  same 
relation  to  those  of  Sophocles,  which  this  bold,  wild,  but  some- 
what overwrought  group  does  to  the  calm  sublimity  of  the 
Niobe,  we  have  every  reason  to  regret  their  loss.  But 
PoUio's  political  influence  might  easily  blind  his  contempora- 
ries to  the  true  value  of  his  poetical  labours.  Ovid,  who  trieil 
80  many  departments  of  poetry,  also  attempted  Tragedy,  and 
was  the  author  of  a  Medea.  To  judge  from  the  wordy  and 
commonplace  displays  of  passion  in  his  IleToides^  we  might 
expect  from  him,  in  Tragedy,  at  most,  a  caricature  of  Euri- 
p'idea,  Quinctilian,  however,  asserts  that  he  proved  here,  for 
mte,  ^hat  he  might  have  done,  had  he  chosen  to  restrain 


productionb  bear  great  resemblance  to  tliose  of  Tragedy,  altogether  impracti- 
cable. Probably  they  never  ventured  into  the  labyrinths  of  the  c^hond 
ftroph«i,  which  were  neither  calctikted  for  the  language  nor  for  the  ear  of 
the  Romana,  Beyond  the  anapcst,  the  tragedies  of  Seneca  never  ascend 
Idgher  than  a  eappbic  or  choriambic  verse,  whichi  when  monototiouslj 
iTpc^tedi  14  very  du«greeiible  to  the  ear. 
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bimself  instead  of  yielding  u>  hts  natural  propensity  to  difTuB^ 

This,  antl  all  the  other  tragic  tittempts  of  the  Augustan  age, 
Ljive  perished.  We  cannot  estimate  with  certainty  the  nmg- 
nitude  of  the  loss  which  we  have  here  suffered,  but  from 
all  ai>pearances  it  is  not  extraordinarily  great. — First  of  all 
tlie  Greeian  Tmgedy  had  in  Rome  to  struggle  with  all  the 
dieadA^antagea  of  a  plant  remt>ved  to  a  foreign  soil ;  the  Eoniao 
religion  was  in  wnie  degree  akin  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  (though 
by  no  means  so  completely  identical  with  it  as  many  people  sup- 
posej  but  at  all  events  the  heroic  niytliology  of  Greece  was  first 
introduced  into  Rome  by  the  poets,  and  was  in  no  wise  inter- 
woven with  the  national  recollections,  a.9  was  the  case  in  so 
many  ways  with  those  of  Greece.  The  ideal  of  a  genuine 
Roman  Tragedy  Hoata  before  nie  dimly  indeed,  and  in  the 
background  of  ages,  and  with  all  the  indistinctness  which 
must  surround  an  entity,  which  never  issued  out  of  the  womb 
of  possibility  into  reality.  It  would  be  altogether  different 
in  form  and  signiticance  from  that  of  the  Greeks,  and,  in  llie 
old  Roman  sense^  religious  and  patriotic.  All  truly  creative 
poetry  must  proceed  frum  tlie  inward  life  of  a  people,  and 
from  religion,  the  root  of  that  life.  The  spirit  of  the  Roman 
religion  was  however  originally,  and  before  the  substance  of 
it  w^as  sacrificed  to  foreign  ornament,  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  Grecian.  The  tatter  was  yiehling  and  flexible  to 
the  hand  of  art,  the  former  immutable  beneath  the  rigorotia 
jealousy  of  priestcraft.  The  Roman  faith,  and  the  customs 
founded  on  it,  were  more  serious,  more  mo  nil,  and  pious,  dia- 
plajring  more  insight  into  nature,  and  more  ma^jHcal  and 
niysterious,  than  the  Greek  religion,  at  least  than  that  part 
of  it  which  was  extrinsecal  to  the  mysteries.  As  the  Greek 
Tragedy  represented  the  struggle  of  the  free  man  with  de^^ 
tiny,  a  true  Roman  Tragedy  would  exhibit  the  subjection 
of  Imman  motives  to  the  holy  and  binding  force  of  re/i^tmif 
and  its  visible  presence  in  all  earthly  tliini^s  But  tliis  spirit 
bad  been  long  extinct,  before  the  want  of  a  cultivated  poetry 
was  first  felt  by  them.  The  Patricians,  originally  an  Etruscan 
eacerdotal  school,  had  become  mere  secular  statesmen  and 
warriors,  who  regarded  their  hereditary  priesthuod  in  no 
ather  light  than  that  of  a  political  form.  Their  sacred  bo(  k% 
their  Vedas^  were  become  unintelligible  to  them,  not  so  mucli 
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From  obsdletoness  of  diameter,  as  becatise  tlicy  no  longer  pos- 
iessed  the  lii^^hor  knowledge  which  was  the  key  to  timt 
sanctuary.  What  tlie  hcroio  talcs  of  the  Latins  might  have 
*jeeonie  under  an  earlier  developniciit,  as  well  aa  their  peculiar 
colouring,  we  may  still  see,  from  aomo  tiucee  in  Virgrl,  Pro- 
pertius,  and  Ovid,  although  even  tLese  poeta  did  hut  handle 
them  ae  matters  of  antiquity. 

Moreover,  desirous  na  tiic  Romans  were  of  hceoniing  thorough 
Hellenists,  they  wauted  for  It  thnt  iiulder  Imnmoity  which  is 
60  distinctly  tracealde  iu  Grecian  history,  pt^etrj,  and  art, 
even  in  the  time  of  Homer.  From  tlie  most  austere  virtue, 
which  buried  every  personal  inclination,  aa  Curtius  did  his 
life,  in  the  hosom  of  father-land,  they  passed  w^ith  fearful 
rapidity  to  a  state  of  corruption,  by  avarice  and  luxury, 
equally  witliout  example.  Never  in  their  character  did  they 
belie  the  legend  tlia-t  their  first  founder  was  suckled,  not  ;*t 
the  brea*Jt  of  woman,  but  of  a  ravening  she-vv(df.  They  w^ere 
the  tragedians  of  the  world's  history,  who  exhibited  many  a 
deep  tragedy  of  kings  led  in  chfc-ins  ami  pining  in  dungeons; 
they  were  the  iron  necessity  of  all  other  nations;  universal 
destroyers  for  the  sake  of  raming  at  last,  out  of  the  rninsT  the 
mausoleum  of  their  own  dignity  and  freedom,  in  the  midst  of 
tlie  monotonous  solitude  of  an  ohsequious  world.  To  tlieni  it 
was  not  given  to  excite  emotion  by  the  tempered  acceuts  of 
mental  suffering,  and  to  touch  with  a  light  and  delicate  hand 
every  note  in  the  ecale  of  feeling.  They  nattinilly  sought 
also  in  Tragedy,  by  overleaping  all  intervening  gradations,  to 
reach  at  once  the  extrenie^  whether  in  tlie  stoicism  of  heroic 
fortitude,  or  in  the  monstrous  fury  of  criminal  desire.  Of 
all  their  ancient  greatness  nothing  remained  to  them  but  the 
contempt  of  pain  and  death  whenever  an  extravagant  enjoy- 
ment of  life  must  finally  be  exchanged  for  them.  This  seaK 
therefore,  of  their  formergrandeur  they  accordingly  impressed 
on  their  trjigic  heroes  with  a  self-satisfied  and  ostentatious 
profusion. 

Finally,  even  in  the  age  of  cultivated  literature,  the  di-a- 
matic  poets  were  still  in  want  of  a  poetical  public  among  a 
people  fond,  even  to  a  degree  of  madne>;e,  of  shows  and  spec- 
tacles. In  the  triumi)hal  processions,  the  fights  of  gladiators, 
and  of  wild  beasts,  all  the  magnificence  of  the  world,  all  the 
wonders  af  ererj  clime^  were  brought  before  the  eye  of  th« 
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R}>eetator»  who  was  glutted  witli  the  most  violent  scene*  of 
lilooJ.  On  nerves  bo  eteeled  wliat  effect  could  the  more 
refined  gradations  of  tragic  patlioe  produce?  It  was  tlie 
ambition  of  tlie  powerful  to  exliiblt  to  the  people  in  one  day, 
on  stages  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  immediately  afterwarda 
destroyed,  the  euomious  spoils  of  foreign  or  civil  war.  The 
relation  which  Pliny  gives  of  the  architectural  decoration  of 
the  etage  erected  by  Scaorus,  borders  on  the  iocredihle. 
When  nrngnificenee  could  he  carried  no  farther,  they  endeSr- 
Ycured  to  surprise  by  the  novelty  of  mechanical  contrivances. 
Thus,  a  Roman,  at  bis  father*s  funeral  solemnity,  caused  two 
theatres  to  be  constructed^  with  their  backs  resting  a^inst 
each  other,  and  made  moveable  on  a  single  pivot,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  play  they  were  wheeled  round  with  all  the 
spectators  within  them,  and  formed  into  one  circus,  in  which 
gladiator  combata  were  exhibited.  In  the  gratification  of  the 
eye  that  of  the  ear  was  altogether  lost;  rope-dancers  and 
white  elephants  were  preferred  to  every  kind  of  dramatic  en- 
tertainment; the  embroidered  purjde  robe  of  the  actor  waa 
applauded,  as  we  are  told  by  Horace,  and  so  far  was  the  great 
body  of  the  spectators  from  being  attentive  and  quiet,  that  hG 
compares  their  noise  to  that  of  the  roar  of  the  ocean,  or  of  a 
mountain  forest  in  a  storm. 

Only  one  aamp!e  of  the  tragical  talent  of  the  Romans  baa 
come  down  to  us,  from  which,  however,  it  would  be  nnjusfc  to 
form  a  judgment  of  the  productions  of  better  times ;  I  alhide 
to  the  ten  tragedies  whicb  pa^s  umler  Seneca's  name.  Their 
claim  to  this  title  appears  very  doubtful ;  perhaps  it  is  founded 
merely  on  a  circuni stance  which  would  lead  rather  to  a  dif- 
ferent conchision ;  that,  namely,  in  one  of  them,  the  Octavia^ 
Seneca  himself  appears  among  the  dramatic  personages.  The 
opinions  of  the  learned  are  very  much  divided  on  the  subject ; 
JBonie  ascribe  them  partly  to  Seneca  the  pliilosopher,  and 
partly  to  hi  a  father  the  rhetorician ;  others,  again,  assume  the 
exiefcence  of  a  Seneca,  a  tragedian,  a  different  person  from 
both.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  several  pieces  are  nei • 
thor  all  from  the  same  hand,  nor  were  of  the  same  age.  For 
the  honour  of  the  Roman  taste,  one  would  be  disposed  to  con- 
sider them  the  productions  of  a  very  late  period  of  antiquity: 
but  Qiiinctilian  quotes  a  verse  from  the  Medea  of  Seneca, 
which  is  found  in  the  play  of  that  name  in  our  collection,  and 
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therefore  no  doubt  can  be  raised  against  the  authenticity  of 
this  piece,  though  it  seems  to  be  in  no  way  pre-eminent  above 
the  rest*.  We  find  also  in  Lucan,  a  contemporary  of  Nero, 
a  similar  display  of  bombast,  which  distorts  everything  great 
into  nonsense.  The  state  of  constant  outrage  in  which  Rome 
was  kept  by  a  series  of  blood-thirsty  tyrants,  gave  an  unnatu- 
ral character  even  to  eloquence  and  poetry.  The  same  effect 
has  been  observed  in  similar  periods  of  modem  history.  Un- 
der the  wise  and  mild  government  of  a  Vespasian  and  a  Titus, 
and  more  especially  of  a  Trajan,  the  Romans  returned  to  a 
purer  taste.  But  whatever  period  may  have  given  birth  to 
the  tragedies  of  Seneca,  they  are  beyond  description  bombastic 
and  frigid,  unnatural  both  in  character  and  action,  revolting 
from  their  violation  of  propriety,  and  so  destitute  of  theatrical 
effect,  that  I  believe  they  were  never  meant  to  leave  the  rhc^ 
torical  schools  for  the  stage.  With  the  old  tragedies,  thos« 
sublime  creations  of  the  poetical  genius  of  the  Greeks,  these 
have  nothing  in  common,  but  the  name,  the  outward  form, 
and  the  mythoWical  materials;  and  yet  they  seem  to  have 
oeen  composed  with  the  obvious  purpose  of  surpassing  them ; 
in  which  attempt  they  succeed  as  much  as  a  hollow  hyi>er- 
Mo  would  in  competition  with  a  most  fervent  truth.  Every 
tragical  common-place  is  worried  out  to  the  last  gasp;  all 
is  phrase;  and  even  the  most  common  remark  is  forced 
and  stilted.  A  total  poverty  of  sentiment  is  dressed  out  with 
wit  and  acuieness.  There  is  fancy  in  them,  or  at  least  a 
phantom  of  it;  for  they  contain  an  example  of  the  misapplica- 
tion of  eveiy  mental  Ktculty.  The  authors  have  found  out 
the  secret  of  being  diffuse,  even  to  wcarisomeness,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  epigrammatically  laconic,  as  to  be  often  obscure 
and  unintelligible.  Their  characters  are  neither  ideal  nor 
real  beings,  but  misshapen  gigantic  puppets,  who  are  set  in 
motion  at  one  time  by  the  string  of  an  unnatural  heroism,  and 
at  another  by  that  of  a  passion  equally  unnatural,  which 
no  guilt  nor  enormity  can  appal 

*  The  author  of  this  Medea  makes  the  heroine  fttnmgle  her  chfldren 
before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  notwithstanding  the  admonition  of  Horacei 
«rho  probab'y  had  some  similar  example  of  the  Roman  theatre  before  his 
eyes ;  for  a  Greek  woiUd  hardly  ham  committed  this  error  The  Romao 
tragedians  mast  have  had  a  partioakr  nfe  for  novdtj  and  effect  to  seek 
ttim  in  iudi  aftrocitiak 
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In  a  hiBtory,  therefore,  of  Dramatic  Art,  I  ahoald  alto- 
l^tber  have  paned  over  the  tragedies  of  Seneca,  if,  from  a 
blind  prejudice  for  everythinff  which  has  come  down  to  ni§ 
from  antiauitj,  thej  had  not  been  often  imitated  in  modem 
times.  Thej  were  more  earlj  and  more  generally  knowB 
than  the  Greek  tn^;edies.  Not  only  scholars,  without  a  feel- 
ing for  art,  have  judged  &Tourably  of  them,  nay,  prefenred 
thorn  to  the  Greek  tr^^ies,  but  even  poets  have  accounted 
them  worth  studying.  The  influence  of  Seneca  on  Gomeille*s 
idea  of  tragedy  cannot  be  mistaken ;  Ranne  too,  in  his  Fkofdra^ 
has  condescended  to  borrow  a  good  deal  from  him,  and  amonf 
other  things,  nearly  the  whole  scene  of  the  dedanitioii  €f  lov<i^ 
as  may  be  seen  in  Bmmoy  ■  eaumeration. 
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Hu*  ItAlians — P^toral  Dramas  of  Taaso  and  Guarini — Small  progim  hi 
Tr^edy — Metastaslo  and  Alfieri — CliBrKcter  of  botb — Curaedies  of 
Ariosto,  Aretin,  Porta  —  Imprcuriaatore  Masks — Goldoni^ — Gom— 
Latest  state. 

Lraving  now  t!ie  productioEs  of  Classical  Antiqititjr,  we  pro- 
ceed to  til©  dramatic  literature  of  the  moderns.  With  respect 
to  the  order  most  con ven lent  for  treating  oar  present  eiibject, 
it  may  he  doubtful  whether  tt  is  better  to  consider,  setHatim, 
wlkat  eadi  nation  hiis  aiccompUehed  in  tluB  domain^  or  to  pa/is 
continually  from  one  to  another^  in  the  train  of  their  recipro- 
cal but  fluctuating  influencea.  Tbus,  for  instancej  tl  e  Italian 
theatre,  at  ita  first  revival,  exercised  originally  an  influence 
on  the  French,  to  be,  however,  greatly  influenced  in  its  turn 
by  the  latter.  So,  too,  the  French,  before  their  stage  attained! 
its  full  maturity,  borrowed  still  more  from  the  Spaniards  than 
from  the  Italians;  in  later  times,  Voltaire  attempted  to  en- 
large tbeir  theatrical  circle,  on  the  model  of  the  English;  the 
attempt,  however,  was  productive  of  no  great  effect,  even 
because  everything  had  already  been  immutably  fixed,  in 
conformity  with  their  ideas  of  imitation  of  the  ancients,  and 
their  taste  in  art.  The  English  and  Spanisli  stages  are  nearly 
independent  of  all  tlie  rest,  and  also  of  each  other;  on  those 
of  otlier  eountries,  however,  they  have  exorcised  a  great  influ- 
•nce,  Uit  experienced  very  little  in  return.  But,  to  avoiti 
tlie  perjdexity  and  oonfusion  which  wonkl  attend  such  a  plan, 
it  wit  I  be  a^iviauble  to  treat  tlie  several  literaturee  separately, 
pointing  out,  at  the  same  time,  whatever  effects  foreigu  in- 
fluence may  have  produced.  Thi?  course  is  also  rendered 
nece^ary,  by  the  circuuistance  tliat  among  modern  nations 
the  principle  of  imitation  of  the  ancients  has  in  some  pre- 
vailed, without  check  or  modification;  while  in  others,  the 
romantic  spirit  predominated,  or  at  least  an  originality  alto- 
gether  in  dependent  of  cLisfiical  m^nlek.     The  former  ia  tlio 
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crtse  with  the  Italians  and  Frencli,  and  the  latter  with  the 
Englisli  and  Spaniarda, 

I  have  already  indicated,  in  passing,  Iio\f  even  before  the 
f'fuption  of  tire  northern  oon<]|nerors  had  put  an  end  to  every- 
thing like  art,  the  diffuaion  of  Christianity  led  to  the  aholition 
of  plays,  which,  h€>th  with  Greeks  and  Romans^  Imil  become 
extretnety  cornipt.  After  the  long  sleep  of  tlie  dmnialic  and 
theatrical  spirit  m  the  middle  ages,  which,  however  uninflu- 
t  need  by  the  classical  modpls,  began  to  awake  again  in  the 
JVIyatcrics  and  Momlitiea,  the  first  attempt  to  imitate  the 
fljicienta  in  the  theatre,  as  well  as  in  the  other  arta  and 
departments  of  poetry,  was  made  by  the  Italians,  The 
iSop/i07ikba  of  Triasino,  which  belongs  te  tlie  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century^  is  generally  named  as  the  first  regnlai 
tragedy.  Tliis  literary  curiosity  I  cannot  boast  of  having 
reatl,  but  from  other  sources  I  know  the  author  to  be  a  eprrit- 
Icsa  peHlant.  Those  even  of  tbe  learned,  who  are  most  zealous 
for  the  imitation  of  the  ancients,  pronounce  it  a  dull  lal)oured 
work,  witliout  a  breatFi  of  true  i)o©tical  spirit;  wo  may  there- 
fore, without  further  examination,  safely  appeal  to  their  j  pig- 
ment upon  it.  It  is  singular,  that  wliile  ali  ancient  forma, 
even  the  Chorus,  are  scrupulously  retained,  the  province  of 
mythology  is  abandoned  for  that  of  Roman  history. 

The  pastoral  dramas  of  Tasso  and  Guarini  (which  belong  to 
tlie  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century),  whose  subjects,  though 
for  the  most  part  not  tragical,  are  yet  noble,  not  to  say  ideal, 
may  be  considered  to  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  dramatic 
poetry.  They  are  furnished  with  chorusea  of  the  moat  ravish- 
ing beauty,  which,  however,  are  but  so  many  lyrical  voicea 
floiiting  in  the  air;  they  do  not  appear  as  personages,  and  still 
Icns  are  they  introduced  with  due  regard  to  probability  as  con- 
stant witnesses  of  the  represented  actions.  These  compositions 
were,  there  is  no  doubt,  designe^l  for  the  theatre;  and  they 
were  represented  at  Ferrara  and  at  Turin  with  great  pomp, 
and  we  may  presume  with  eminent  taste.  This  fact,  however^ 
»ierves  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  infantine  state  of  the  theatre 
at  that  tin^e;  although,  as  a  whole,  they  have  each  their  plot 
and  catastrophe^  the  action  nevertbeless  standa  still  in  some 
scenes.  Their  popularity,  therefore,  would  lead  ns  to  con- 
clude that  the  sjiectators,  little  accustom e^l  to  theutrical 
aumsements,  were  conse<|uently  not  difficult  to  please,  and 
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patiently  followed  the  progress  of  a  beautiful  poein,  even 
tbough  de6cient  in  dramatic  development.  The  Factor  Fidoj 
in  jjartjcular,  is  an  inimitable  praducti<m;  original  and  yet 
classical ;  romantic  in  tbe  spirit  of  the  lave  which  it  portrays; 
in  its  form  impressed  with  the  grand  hut  simple  stamp  q\ 
classical  antitpiity;  and  uniting  with  the  sweet  triflings  ot 
poetry,  the  high  and  chante  beauty  of  feeling.  No  poet  has 
succeeded  so  well  aa  Giiariiii  in  combining  the  peculiarities  of 
the  modern  and  antique.  He  displays  a  profound  feeling  of 
tlie  essence  of  Ancient  Tragedy;  for  the  idea  of  fate  pervaties 
the  subject-matter,  and  the  princi|>al  characters  may  be  said 
to  be  ideal:  he  has  also  introduced  caricatures,  atid  on  that 
account  called  the  composition  a  Tragi-Comedy ;  hut  it  is  not 
from  the  vulgarity  of  their  manners  that  they  arc  caricaturea, 
as  from  their  over- lofty  sentiments,  just  as  in  Ancient  Tnigedy 
the  subordinate  personages  ever  are  invested  with  more  or  less 
of  the  general  dignity. 

The  great  importance  of  this  work,  however,  belongs  rather 
'u  tlie  History  of  Poetry  in  general  \  on  Dmmatic  Poetry  it  had 
no  etfect,  aa  in  truth  it  wtus  not  cak  dated  to  proiluce  any, 

I  then  return  to  i\hat  may  properly  he  called  the  Tragedy 
of  the  Italians.  Alter  the  SophonUha,  and  a  few  pieces  of  the 
same  period,  which  Caisahigi  calls  the  first  tragic  lispings  of 
Italy,  a  number  of  works  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eightaenth  centuries  are  cited  j  but  of  these  none  ntade,  or  at 
any  rate  maintained  any  considerable  reputation.  Although 
all  these  writers,  in  intention  at  least,  laboured  to  follow  the 
rules  of  Aristotle,  their  tragical  abortions  are  thus  described 
by  Caisahigi,  a  critic  entirely  devoted  to  the  French  system: 
— "Distorted,  complicated,  improbable  plots,  ill-nnderstood 
ecenic  regulations,  useless  personages,  double  plots,  inconsistent 
characters,  gigantic  or  childish  thoughts,  feeble  verses,  affected 
phj'ases,  the  poetry  neither  harmonious  nor  natunil ;  all  this 
decke*l  out  with  ill-timed  descriptions  and  similes,  or  idle  phi- 
losi:iphical  an<l  p<ditit'al  disquisilicms ;  in  every  scene  some 
Billy  amour,  witb  all  the  trite  insipidity  of  common-place  sen 
ti mental i ty ;  of  true  tragic  energy,  of  the  struggle  of  conflict- 
ing passions,  of  overpowering  theatrical  catastrophes,  not  the 
fiUghtest  trace,"  Amongst  the  lumber  of  this  forgotten  litera- 
ture we  cannot  stop  to  rummage,  and  we  shall  thereforo 
proceed  immediately  to  the  consideration  of  the  Mtrope  of 
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Maffei,  wliicli  appeared  in  the  beginning  of  the  dghteentli 
century.  Its  auccesa  in  Italy,  on  hs  first  publication,  was 
great;  and  in  other  countries,  owing  to  the  competition  of 
Voltaire,  it  also  oMahied  an  exti-aordinary  reputation.  The 
object  of  both  Maflci  and  Voltairo  was,  from  Hygimia'  ac- 
count of  its  contents,  to  restore  in  some  measure  a  lost  piece 
of  Euripides,  which  the  ancients  higlily  commended.  Vol- 
taire, protending  to  eulogize;  has  given  a  rivars  criticipiii 
of  Maffei*8  Merope;  there  ia  also  a  IcugtheDed  criticism  f,n  it 
in  the  Dramaturgie  of  Lessilig,  as  clever  as  it  is  impartfaU 
He  pronounces  it,  notwithstanding  its  purity  and  simplicity 
of  taste^  the  work  of  a  learned  antit|itary,  ratlier  than  of  a 
mind  natumlly  adapted  for,  and  practised  in  the  dramatic  art. 
We  must  therefore  judge  accordingly  of  the  previons  state 
of  the  drama  in  the  country  wdiere  such  a  work  could  arrive 
at  so  great  un  estimation. 

After  Maflei  came  Metastasio  ami  Alfieo;  the  first  before 
the  middle,  and  the  other  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  I  here  include  the  musical  dramas  of  Metastasioi 
because  they  aim  in  general  at  a  serious  and  pathetic  effect, 
because  they  lay  claim  to  ideality  of  conception,  and  because 
in  their  external  form  there  is  a  partial  observance  of  wdtat  is 
considered  aa  belonging  to  the  regularity  of  a  tragedy.  Both 
these  poctSj  thougli  totally  dilfi^ring  in  their  aim,  were  never- 
theless influenced  in  common  by  the  productions  of  the  French 
stage.  Both,  it  is  true,  declaretl  themselves  too  decidedly 
against  the  authority  of  this  school  to  be  considered  properly 
iLS  belonging  to  it  ]  they  assure  us  that,  in  order  to  preserve 
their  own  originality,  they  purposely  avoided  reading  the 
French  models.  But  this  very  precaution  appears  somewhat 
suspicious:  whoever  feels  himself  perfectly  firm  and  secure  in 
bis  own  independence,  may  without  hesitation  study  the 
works  of  his  predecessors ;  he  will  thus  be  able  to  derive  from 
tlieni  many  an  improvement  in  bis  art,  and  yet  stamp  on  his 
own  productions  a  peculiar  character  But  tliere  is  nothing 
on  this  head  that  I  can  urge  In  support  of  these  poets :  if  it  he 
really  true  that  they  never,  or  at  least  not  before  the  comple- 
tion  of  their  works,  perused  the  works  of  French  tragedians, 
some  invisible  influence  mnjt  have  diffused  Itself  through  the 
atum.spherc,  which,  witliout  their  being  conscious  of  it,  deter- 
tiiiued  thorn.     Thi^  is  at  onee  conceivable  from  the   grt^at 
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«fltimation  wbicli,  since  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  French 
Tragedy  has  enjoyed,  not  only  with  the  learnedj  but  also 
with  the  great  world  throughout  Europe;  from  the  new- 
modelling  of  several  foreign  theatres  to  the  fashion  nf  the 
French;  from  tbe  prevailing  sj>irit  of  criticism,  with  which 
negative  correctneas  was  everything,  and  in  which  France  gave 
the  tone  to  the  literature  of  other  countriea.  Tlie  affinity  is 
ia  both  undentable»  hut^  from  the  intermixture  of  the  musical 
element  iu  Metaatasio,  it  is  leas  striking  than  in  Alfieri.  I 
trace  it  in  the  total  absence  of  the  romantic  spirit;  in  a  certain 
fanciless  insipidity  of  composition;  in  the  manner  of  handling 
mythological  and  historiCiil  materials,  which  is  neither  pro- 
perly mythological  nor  historical;  lastly,  in  the  aim  to  pro- 
duce a  tragic  purity,  which  degenerate©  into  monotony.  The 
nuitiej^  of  both  place  and  time  have  been  uniformly  observed 
by  A I  fieri;  the  latter  only  could  be  respected  by  Metastasio, 
as  change  of  scene  is  neceaaary  to  the  opera  poet*  Alfieri 
ailords  in  general  no  food  for  the  eyes.  In  his  plots  he  aimed 
at  the  antique  simplicity,  while  Metastasio,  in  his  rich  in- 
trigues, followed  Spaniah  models,  and  in  particular  borrowed 
Urgely  from  Calderon*.  Yet  the  harraonioua  ideality  of  the 
ancients  was  as  foreign  to  the  one,  as  the  other  waa  destitute 
of  the  charm  of  the  romautio  poets,  which  arises  from  the 
indisaoluble  mixture  of  elements  apparently  incongruous. 

Even  before  Metastasio,  Apoetolo  Zeno  had,  as  it  is  called, 
purifiod  the  opera,  a  phrjise  which,  in  the  sense  of  modem 
critics,  often  means  emptying  a  thing  of  all  its  substance  and 
vigour.  He  formed  it  on  the  model  of  Tragetly,  and  more 
especially  of  French  Tragedy ;  and  a  too  faithful,  or  rather  too 
slavish  approximation  to  this  model,  is  the  very  cause  why  he 
left  so  little  room  for  musical  development,  on  which  account 
his  pieces  were  immediately  driven  from  the  stage  of  the 
opera  by  those  of  his  more  expert  successor.  It  is  m  general 
an  artistic  mistake  for  one  species  to  attempt,  at  evident  dis- 
advantage, that  which  another  more  perfectly  accomplishes, 
and  in  the  attempt,  to  sacrifice  its  own  pecubar  excellencies. 
It  originates  in  a  chilling  idea  of  regularity,  once  for  all  esta- 
blished  for  every  kind  alike,  instead  of  ascertaining  the  spirit 
and  peculiar  laws  of  each  iistinct  species. 

*  Thts  is  expresdy  asserted  by  the  learned  Spaniard  Art«fi^,  in  hii 
ItaliAn  work  on  the  History  qfthe  Opet^m, 
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Metastai^io  quickly  threw  Zeno  into  the  sliatlo,  since,  vrhh 
the  same  ohjecfc  in  view,  he  diaplajed  greater  flexibility  hi 
accommodating  himeelf  to  tlie  retjiiisitiona  of  the  mnsiciati. 
The  merits  which  have  gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  a 
classic  among  the  Ttaliana  of  the  present  day,  and  which,  in 
some  degree^  have  ina^le  him  with  them  what  Racine  is  with 
tlte  Freach,  are  genemlly  the  perfect  purity,  clearness,  ele- 
gance, and  sweetness  of  hia  language,  andj  in  particular,  the 
soft  melody  and  the  extreme  loveliness  of  hln  songs.  Perhaps 
no  poet  ever  possessed  in  a  greater  degi-ee  the  talent  of  briefly 
hiinging  together  all  the  essential  features  of  a  pathetic  situa- 
tion; the  songs  with  which  the  characters  make  their  exit, 
are  almost  always  the  purest  concentrated  musical  extract  of 
tlieir  Btiite  of  mind.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  own  tlial 
all  his  delineLitiona  of  passion  are  general:  hia  pathos  Is  puri- 
fied, not  only  from  all  characteristic,  as  well  as  from  all  con 
tenjplative  matter;  and,  consequently,  tlio  poetic  represent 
tation,  nnencnmhered  thereby,  proceeds  with  a  light  and  easy 
motion  J  leaving  to  the  musician  the  care  of  a  richer  and  fuller 
devolopmonL  Metiistasio  is  musical  thronghont;  but,  to  fol-  ^ 
low  Qp  the  simile,  we  may  observe,  that  of  poetical  music,  \ 
melody  is  the  only  part  that  he  possesses,  being  deficient  in  bar-  J 
monious  com|)ass,  and  In  the  mysterious  etfectaof  counterpoint. 
Or,  to  express  myself  in  ditTei  snt  terms,  he  is  musical,  but  in 
no  respect  picturesque.  His  melodies  are  light  and  pleasant, 
but  they  are  constantly  repeated  with  little  or  no  variation : 
when  we  have  read  a  few  of  his  pieces,  we  know  them  all; 
and  the  composition  as  a  whole  is  always  without  significance. 
His  heroes^  like  those  of  Corneille,  are  gallant;  his  heroines 
tender,  like  those  of  Racine  j  but  this  has  been  too  severely 
censured  by  manyj  without  a  duo  consideration  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Opera,  To  me  he  appears  censurable  only  for 
tlie  selection  of  subjects,  whose  very  seriousness  could  not 
without  great  incongruity  lie  united  with  such  triflings.  Had 
I^Iotastasio  not  adopted  great  historical  names — had  he  bor- 
rowed his  subject-matter  more  frequently  frcim  mytliology,  or 
from  still  more  fanciful  fictions— had  he  maile  always  the  same 
huppy  choice  as  that  in  liis  Achilles  in  Sci/ro.%  where,  from  the 
miture  of  the  fltory,  the  Heroic  is  interwoven  with  the  Idyllit!, 
we  might  tiicn  have  pardoned  him  if  he  invariably  depicts  his 
per^onagee  as  in  love      Then  should  we,  if  only  we  ourselves 
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understood  what  ought  to  be  expected  from  an  apera,  willtn^ly 
have  permitted  him  to  iDdnlge  in  feats  of  iuncy  still  more 
venturesome^  By  his  tragical  pretensions  he  has  injured  him- 
self: hia  powers  were  inatlequate  to  support  them,  and  the 
seductive  movinguess  at  which  he  atnied  was  irrecoucileabie 
with  overpowering  energy »  I  have  beard  a  celebrated  Italian 
p<»et  assert  that  his  countrynieu  were  moved  to  tears  by 
Metastasio.  We  cannot  get  over  such  a  national  testimony 
as  this,  eitcept  by  throwing  it  back  on  the  nation  itself  as  a 
symptom  of  ita  own  moral  temperament,  It  appears  to  me 
undeniable)  that  a  certain  melting  softneiss  id  the  sentiments, 
and  the  oxprc^ion  of  tbein,  rendered  MettLBtasio  the  delight  of 
his  con  temporaries »  He  has  lines  which,  from  their  dignity 
and  vigorous  compression,  are  perfectly  suited  to  Tnigedy,  and 
yet  we  perceive  in  them  an  indescribable  something,  which 
seems  to  show  that  they  were  designed  for  the  tleJdbie  throat 
of  a  soprano  singer. 

The  astonishing  success  of  Metsstasio  througliout  all  £a> 
r*jpe,  and  especially  at  ctmrts,  must  also  in  a  great  measure  be 
attribntod  to  hU  being  a  court  poet,  not  mereiy  by  profession, 
but  also  by  the  style  in  which  he  com})osed,  and  which  was  in 
every  re^spect  that  of  the  tragetlians  of  the  era  of  Louis  XI V, 
A  brilliant  surface  wilbout  depth;  prosaic  5«eiitiments  and 
thoughts  decked  out  with  a  choice  poetiiiil  language;  a 
courtly  moderation  throughout,  whether  in  tlie  display  of 
passion,  or  in  the  exhibition  of  misfortune  and  crime;  ob- 
servance of  the  proprieties,  and  an  apparent  morality,  for  ib 
these  dramas  voluptuousness  is  but  breathed,  never  named, 
and  the  lieart  is  always  in  evQvy  mouth ;  all  these  properties 
could  not  fail  to  recommend  such  tragical  miniatures  to  the 
world  of  fashion.  There  is  an  unsparing  pomp  of  noble  sen- 
timents, but  witbal  most  strangidy  associated  with  atrocious 
V)as0ne6S.  Not  unfrequently  does  an  injured  fair  one  dispatch 
a  despised  lover  to  blab  the  faithless  one  from  behind.  In 
almost  every  piece  there  is  a  crafty  knave  wdio  plays  the 
iraiti»r,  for  whom,  however,  there  i.s  leaily  prepared  florae 
royal  magnanimity,  to  make  all  rigbt  at  the  last.  The  facility 
with  which  base  treachery  is  thus  taken  into  favour,  as  if  it 
were  nutbiiig  more  than  an  amiable  weakness,  would  have 
I>een  extremely  revolting,  if  i  bere  bad  been  anything  serious 
iij  this  array  of  tragieal  iucideuts.     But  the  p^jisuucd  cup  ii 
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ttlwajTB  seasonably  tla^hed  from  tlie  lips;  the  diig^r  either 
drops,  or  is  forceJ  from  the  Tatirderoua  hand,  btrfore  the  deadly 
blow  can  be  struck;  or  if  injury  is  inflictedj  it  is  neyer  more 
than  a  slight  scratch ;  and  some  subterranean  exit  is  always  at 
liand  to  fiimifih  the  njcana  of  flight  from  the  dungeon  or  other 
injmioent  peril  The  dread  of  ridicule,  that  conscience  of  all 
poets  who  write  for  the  world  of  fashion^  is  very  visible  in  the 
care  with  wliicU  he  avoids  all  bolder  flights  as  yet  onsanctionod 
hy  precedent,  and  abstains  from  everything  supernatural,  be- 
cause such  a  public  carries  not  with  it,  even  to  the  fantastic 
stage  of  the  opera,  a  belief  in  wonders.  Yet  this  fear  baa  not 
always  served  as  a  sure  guide  to  Metastasio  :  besides  such  an 
extravagant  use  of  the  "  aside,"  as  ofjjcn  to  appear  ludicrous, 
the  subordinate  love-stories  freq^uently  assume  the  apj>earance 
^f  being  a  paro<ly  on  the  others.  Here  the  Abb^,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  varioua  gradations  of  Cicisboism,  its  pains 
and  its  pleasures^  at  once  betrays  himself.  To  the  favoured 
lover  there  is  generally  opposed  an  importunate  one,  who 
presses  his  suit  without  return,  tlie  mffi/>ne  among  the  cicisl^j 
the  former  loves  tn  silence,  and  frequently  finds  no  opportunity 
till  the  end  of  the  piece,  of  offering  his  little  word  of  declara- 
tion; we  might  call  him  ike  patiio.  This  unintermitting  love- 
ehaae  is  not  confined  to  the  male  parts,  but  extended  also  ti» 
the  female,  that  everywhere  the  most  varied  and  bnlHant  con- 
tracts may  offer  themselves, 

A  few  only  of  the  operas  of  Metastasio  still  keep  posses- 
Bion  of  the  stage,  owing  to  the  change  of  musical  tatite,  which 
demands  a  dilierent  arrangement  of  the  text,  Metastasio 
seldom  has  ehoruses,  and  his  airs  are  almost  always  for  a  single 
voice:  with  these  the  scenes  uniformly  close,  and  with  them 
the  singer  never  fails  to  make  his  exit.  It  appears  as  if, 
nroiid  of  having  played  off  this  highest  triumph  of  feeling,  he 
left  the  spectators  to  their  ajstonishment  at  w^itnessing  the 
chirping  of  the  passions  in  the  recitatives  rising  at  last  in  the 
air,  to  the  fuller  nightingale  tones.  At  present  we  require  in 
an  opera  more  frequent  duos  and  trios,  and  a  crashing  finale. 
In  fact,  the  most  difficult  problem  for  the  opera  poet  is  to 
re^luce  the  mingled  voices  of  conflicting  passions  in  one  per- 
va^ling  harmony,  without  destroying  any  one  of  them:  a 
problem,  however,  which  is  generally  solved  by  both  poet  ind 
iiiu^ieian  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner. 
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Alfieri,  &  bold  and  proud  roan,  disdained  to  please  hy  siacli 
iTieretri Clous  means  as  those  of  which  Metastaaio  had  availed 
himself :  he  was  highly  indignant  at  the  lax  immorality  of 
hia  countrymen,  and  the  degeneracy  of  his  contemporaries  in 
general.  This  indignation  stimulated  him  to  the  exhibition 
of  a  manly  strength  of  mind,  of  stoical  principles  and  free 
opinions,  and  on  the  other  hand,  led  him  to  depict  the  horrors 
and  enormities  of  despotism.  This  enthnsia^m^  however,  waa 
hy  far  more  political  and  moral  than  poetical,  and  we  must 
praise  his  tragedies  rather  as  the  actions  of  the  man  than  as 
the  works  of  the  poet.  From  his  great  disinclination  to  pur- 
sue the  same  path  with  Metastasio,  he  naturally  fell  into  the 
opposite  extreme:  I  might  not  unaptly  call  him  a  Metas- 
fasio  reversed.  If  the  mnae  of  the  latter  be  a  love-sick 
nymph,  Alfieri'a  muse  is  an  Amazon  He  gave  her  a  Spartan 
education ;  he  aimed  at  being  the  Cato  of  the  theatre;  bat  he 
forgot  that,  though  the  tragic  poet  may  himself  be  a  stoic, 
tragic  poetry  itself,  if  it  would  move  and  agitate  ng,  must 
never  be  stoical.  His  language  is  so  barren  of  imagery, 
that  his  characters  seem  altogether  devoid  of  fancy;  it  is 
broken  and  harsh:  he  wished  to  steel  it  anew,  and  in  the 
process  it  not  only  lost  its  splendonr,  hut  became  brittle  and 
inflexible*  Not  only  is  he  not  musical,  but  positively  anti- 
musical  ;  he  tortures  our  feelings  by  the  harfihest  dissonances, 
without  any  softening  or  solution.  Tragedy  is  intended  by 
its  elevating  gentiraents  in  some  degree  to  emancipate  our 
minds  from  the  sensual  despotism  of  the  body;  but  really  to 
do  this,  it  must  not  attempt  to  strip  this  dangerous  gift  of 
heaven  of  its  charms :  but  rather  it  must  point  out  to  us  the 
sublime  majesty  of  our  existence,  thongh  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  dangerous  abysses.  When  we  read  the  tragedies  of 
AlUeri*  the  world  looms  upon  ns  dark  and  repulsive.  A  style 
of  composition  which  exhibits  the  ordinary  course  of  human 
affairs  in  a  gloomy  and  tronhlons  light,  and  whose  extraor- 
dinary catastrophes  are  horrible,  resembles  a  climate  where 
the  perpetual  fogs  of  a  northern  winter  should  he  joined  with 
the  fiery  tempests  of  the  torrid  zone.  Profound  and  delicate 
delineation  of  character  is  as  little  to  be  looked  for  in  A 1  fieri 
as  in  Metastasio :  he  does  but  exhibit  the  opposite  but  equally 
partial  view  of  human  nature.  His  characters  also  are  cast 
in  the  m^uld  of  naked  general  notions,  and  he  frequen*;!/ 
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paints  tlie  extremes  of  black  and  wltite,  aide  hy  gttle,  and  U, 
litirelleved  conti-ast.  His  villaina  for  tbe  inosi  part  betmy 
all  their  rlcfonnity.  in  tlieir  outward  tumdiict;  t\\m  might, 
pcrlitips,  be  allowed  to  pass,  although  indeed  such  a  picture 
will  bardlj  eiiahle  ns  to  recognise  them  in  real  life;  hut  hia 
\'irtuous  persons  are  not  amiable,  and  this  is  a  defect  open  to 
mucli  gi-aver  eensure.  Of  all  reductive  graces,  and  even  of 
all  «uhordinat<?  cliamis  and  ornament^j  (as  if  tlie  decree  in 
which  nature  herself  had  denied  them  to  thia  caustic  genius 
had  not  heen  sufiieient,}  be  studiously  divested  himself, 
because  as  he  thought  it  would  best  advance  his  more  earnest 
moral  aim^  forgetting,  however,  that  the  poet  has  no  other 
means  of  swaying  the  minds  of  men  than  the  fascinations  of 
bis  art. 

From  the  tragedy  of  the  Greeks,  with  which  he  did  not 
become  acquainted  until  the  end  of  his  careory  he  was  sepa- 
rated hy  a  wide  chasm ;  and  1  cannot  consider  his  pieces  as  an 
improvement  on  the  French  tragedy.  Their  structure  is  more 
simple,  the  dialogue  in  some  cases  less  conventional;  he  ha« 
also  got  rid  of  confidants^  and  this  has  heen  highly  extolled  as 
a  difficulty  overcome,  and  an  improvement  on  the  French 
system ;  he  had  the  same  aversion  to  chamberlains  and  court 
ladies  in  poetry  as  in  real  life*  But  m  captivating  and  bril- 
liant eloquence,  his  pieces  bear  no  comparison  with  the  better 
French  tragedies;  they  also  display  much  less  skill  in  the 
plot,  its  gradual  march,  preparations,  and  transitions.  Com- 
pare, for  Instance,  the  Britunnkus  of  Eaeine  with  the  Oclavia 
of  Alfieri.  Both  drew  their  materials  fram  Tacitus  r  hut 
which  of  them  has  shown  the  more  perfect  understanding  ol 
this  profound  master  of  the  human  heart?  Racine  appearp 
here  before  ua  a^  a  man  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  witH 
all  the  corruptions  of  a  court,  and  had  belield  ancient  Rome 
under  the  EmperorSj  reflected  in  thia  mirror  of  observation 
On  the  other  h^nd,  if  Alfieri  did  not  expressly  assure  ns  that 
his  Octavia  wa^  a  daughter  of  Tacitus,  we  should  be  inclincHl  to 
believe  that  it  was  modelled  on  that  of  the  pretended  Scncea, 
The  colours  with  which  he  paints  his  tyrants  are  borrowed 
from  the  rhetorical  exercises  of  the  school.     Who  can  reeog- 

'  nise,   in   his  blustering  and  raging  Nero,  the  man  who,  bm 
TacJtua  says,  seemed  formed  by  nature  "to  veil  hatred  with 

rcaressas?'* — the  cowardly  Sybarite,  fantastically  vain  till  the 
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very  last  moment  of  his  existence,  cruel  at  first,  from  fear,  and 
afterwards  from  inordinate  lust. 

If  Alfieri  has,  in  this  case,  been  untrue  to  Tacitus,  in  the 
Conspiracy  of  the  Fazzi  he  has  equally  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
translate  Macchiavel  into  the  language  of  poetry.  In  this 
and  other  pieces  from  modern  history,  the  Filippo  for  instance, 
and  the  Don  Garcia,  he  has  by  no  means  hit  the  8[>irit  ana 
tone  of  modern  times,  nor  even  of  his  own  nation :  his  ideas 
'^f  the  tragic  style  were  opposed  to  the  observance  of  every- 
thing like  a  local  and  determinate  costume.  On  the  other  han«t 
it  is  astonishing  to  observe  the  subjects  which  he  has  bor- 
rowed from  the  tragic  cycles  of  the  Greeks,  such  as  the  Or€9- 
tiad,  for  instance,  losing  under  his  hands  all  their  heroic 
magnificence,  and  assuming  a  modem,  not  to  say  a  vulgar 
air.  He  has  succeeded  best  in  painting  the  public  life  of  the 
Roman  republic;  and  it  is  a  great  merit  in  the  Virginia  that 
the  action  takes  place  in  the  forum,  and  in  part  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  In  other  pieces,  while  the  Unity  of  Place 
is  strictly  observed,  the  scene  chosen  is  for  the  most  part  so 
invisible  and  indeterminate,  that  one  would  fain  imagine  it  is 
some  out-of-the-way  corner,  where  nobody  comes  but  persons 
involved  in  painful  and  disagreeable  transactions.  Again, 
the  stripping  his  kings  and  heroes,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity^ 
of  all  their  external  retinue,  produces  the  impression  that  thd 
world  is  actually  depopulated  around  them  This  stage- 
solitude  is  very  striking  in  Saul,  where  the  scene  is  laid  before 
two  armies  in  battle-array,  on  the  point  of  a  decisive  engage- 
ment. And  yet,  in  other  respects  this  piece  is  favourably  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest,  by  a  certain  Oriental  splendour,  and 
the  lyrical  sublimity  in  which  the  troubled  mind  of  Saul 
gives  utterance  to  itself.  Myrrha  is  a  perilous  attempt  t« 
treat  with  propriety  a  subject  equally  revolting  to  the  sense! 
and  the  feeling.  The  Spaniard  Arteaga  has  criticised  thia 
tragedy  and  Sie  Filippo  with  great  severity  but  with  great 
truth. 

I  reserve  for  my  notice  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
Italian  theatre  all  tnat  I  have  to  remark  on  the  successors  of 
Alfieri,  and  go  back  in  order  of  time  in  order  to  give  a  short 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Comedy. 

In  this  department  the  Italians  began  with  an  imitation  of 
the  aDcients,  which  was  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  differ- 
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ence  of  times  and  iimnners,  and  translations  of  riatitfis 
Terence  were  u.^ually  rcpre-Hented  in  their  earliest  theatrea; 
they  soon  fell,  however,  iato  tlie  m«^8t  fiin;i;ular  extravagaTi- 
cies.  We  lia\^e  comedies  of  Ariosto  and  Maccliiavelli — tho.se 
of  the  former  are  in  rhymelesa  verse,  verd  ^IruccloHj  and  those 
of  the  latter  in  prose*  Such  men  could  produce  nothing 
which  did  not  hear  traces  of  their  genius.  Bnt  Ariosto  in  the 
etructure  of  hia  pieces  kept  too  close  to  the  atories  of  the 
ancientfij  and,  therefore*  did  not  exhibit  any  true  living  pic- 
ture of  the  manners  of  his  own  times.  In  Macchiuvelli  thia 
ia  odIv  the  case  in  his  Clitm^  an  imitation  of  Plautua ;  the 
Manaragola,  and  another  comedy,  wliich  ia  without  a  naraej 
are  sufficiently  Florentine;  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  not 
of  a  very  edifying  description.  A  simple  deceived  husband, 
and  a  hypocritical  and  pandering  monk^  form  the  principal 
parts.  Tales,  in  the  style  of  the  free  and  merry  tales  of  Boo 
cacio,  are  boldly  and  bluntly,  I  cannot  say,  dramatised :  for 
with  respect  to  theatrical  effect  they  are  altogether  inartificial, 
but  given  in  the  form  of  dialogae.  As  Mimes^  that  is,  as  pic- 
tures of  the  language  of  ordinary  life  with  all  its  idioms^  these 
productions  are  much  to  be  commended.  In  one  point  they 
resemble  the  Latin  comic  poets ;  they  are  not  deficient  in  in- 
decency. This  was,  indeed,  their  general  tone.  The  come- 
dies of  Pietro  Aretino  are  merely  remarkable  for  their  shame- 
less immodesty.  It  almost  seems  as  if  these  writers,  deeming 
the  spirit  of  I'efined  love  inconsistent  TFith  the  essence  of 
Comedy,  had  exhausted  the  very  lees  of  the  sensual  amours  of 
Greek  Comeiiy. 

At  a  still  earlier  period^  in  the  beginning,  nsi-mely,  of  the 
eixteenth  century^  an  unsuccessfnl  attempt  had  been  made  in 
the  Virffmia  of  Accolti  to  dramatise  a  serious  novel,  els  a  mid- 
dle species  between  Comedy  and  Tragedy,  and  to  adorn  it 
with  poetical  splendour.  Its  aubject  is  the  same  story  on 
which  Shakspeare's  Alls  Well  tkut  E^ida  Wdf,  is  foundecL 
I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  it,  but  the  un- 
favourable report  of  a  literary  man  disposes  me  to  think 
favourably  of  it*.  According  to  his  description,  it  resemblea 
the  older  pieces  of  the  Spanish  stag©  before  it  had  attained 
to  maturity  of  form,  and  in  common  with  them  it  employs  the 

*  Bouterwck^B    Getckiekie  dmr  Foeii§  and  Beredmmteii.^^Mrtitf 
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■ianm  for  its  metre.  The  attempts  at  romantic  drama  li^ve 
alwaya  failed  iii  Italy  j  whereas  in  Spain j  on  the  contrary,  all 
endeavoura  to  model  tixe  theatre  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
ancients,  and  latterly  of  the  French,  have  from  the  difference 
of  national  taste  uniformly  been  abortive. 

We  have  a  comedy  of  Tasso's,  GU  Iniridd  dCAniQTCy  which 
ought  rather  to  be  called  a  lengthy  romance  in  the  form  of 
dialogue.  So  many  and  such  wonaerful  events  are  crowded 
together  within  the  narrow  limit  of  five  act^,  that  one  inci- 
dent treads  closely  upon  the  heels  of  another,  without  being 
in  the  least  accounted  for  by  human  motives,  so  as  to  give  to 
the  whole  an  insupportahlo  hardness.  Criminal  designs  are 
portrayed  with  indifference,  and  the  merriment  is  made  to 
consist  in  the  manner  in  which  some  accident  or  other  inva- 
riably frustrates  their  consequences.  We  cannot  here  recog- 
nise the  Tasso  whose  nice  sense  of  love,  chivalry,  and  honour 
speaks  so  delightfully  in  the  Jmmsaltm  Delivetrd,  and  on 
this  ground  it  has  even  been  doubted  whether  this  work  be 
really  his.  The  richness  of  invention,  if  wo  may  give  this 
name  to  a  rude  accumulation  of  incidents,  is  so  great,  that  the 
attention  b  painfully  tortured  in  the  endeavour  to  keep  clear 
and  disentangled  the  many  and  diversely  crossing  threads. 

We  have  of  this  date  a  multitude  of  Italian  comedies  on  a 
similar  plan^  only  with  less  order  and  connexion,  and  whoso 
aim  apparently  is  to  delight  by  means  of  indecency.  A  para- 
site and  procuress  are  standmg  chara^jters  in  all.  Among 
the  comic  poets  of  this  class,  Gianibatista  Porta  deserves  to 
bo  distinguished.  His  plots,  it  is  true,  are  like  the  rest,  imi- 
tations oif  Pkiutus  and  Terence,  or  dramatised  tales;  but, 
tliroughout  the  love-dialognes,  on  which  he  seems  to  have 
laboured  with  peculiar  fondness,  there  breathes  a  tender  feel- 
ing which  rises  even  from  the  midst  of  the  rudeness  of  the  old 
Italian  Comedy,  and  its  generally  uncongenial  materials. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Spanish  theatre  flou- 
rished in  all  its  gloiy,  the  Italians  seem  to  have  borrowed 
frequently  from  it;  but  not  without  misemploying  and  disfi- 
guring whatever  they  so  acquired.  The  neglect  of  the  regular 
stage  increased  with  the  all-absorbing  passion  for  the  opera, 
and  with  the  growing  taste  of  the  multitude  for  improvisatory 
farces  with  standing  masks.  The  latter  are  not  in  tiiemaclves 
to  be  despised:  they  serve  to  fix,  as  it  were,  so  many  central 
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pomU  of  tlie  Dniional  clmracter  in  the  comic  exhibitioii^  bj* 
the  externn.1  peculiarities  of  speech,  drosSj  &c.  Their  constan 
recurrence  does  not  bj  any  means  preclude  the  greatest  pos- 
eible  diversity  in  tlic  plot  of  the  pieces,  even  as  in  chess,  with 
a  small  number  of  men,  of  which  each  has  his  fixed  move* 
ment,  an  endless  number  of  combinations  is  possible.  But  aa 
to  extemporary  playing,  it  no  doubt  readily  degenerates  into 
insipidity;  and  this  may  have  been  the  case  even  in  Italy, 
Dotwithstanding  the  great  fund  of  drollery  and  fantastic  wit, 
and  a  peculiar  felicity  in  farcical  gesticulation,  which  the 
Italians  possess. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  centnry,  Goldoni  appeared  aa 
the  reformer  of  Italian  Comedy,  and  his  success  was  so  great^ 
that  he  remained  almost  exclusively  in  poesession  of  the  comic 
stiige.  He  is  certainly  not  deficient  in  theatrical  skill  ]  but, 
as  the  event  Iras  proved,  he  is  wanting  in  that  solidity,  that 
depth  of  characterization,  that  novelty  and  richness  of^^inveu- 
tion,  which  are  necessary  to  ensure  a  lasting  reputation.  His 
pictures  of  manners  are  true,  but  not  sufficiently  elevated 
above  the  range  of  every-Klay  life;  he  has  exhausted  the  eiir- 
faeo  of  life;  and  as  there  is  little  progression  in  his  dramas, 
and  every  thing  turns  usually  on  the  same  point,  this  adda 
to  the  impres.sioa  of  shallowness  and  cnnui^  as  characteristic 
of  the  existing  state  of  society.  Willingly  would  he  have 
abolished  masks  altogether,  but  he  could  hardly  have  com- 
pensated for  them  out  of  his  own  resources;  however,  he 
retained  only  a  few  of  them,  as  Harlequin,  Brighella,  and 
Pantaloon,  and  limited  their  parts.  And  yet  he  fell  again 
into  a  great  uniformity  of  character,  which,  indeed,  he  partly 
confesses  iu  his  repeated  use  of  the  same  names:  for  instance, 
his  Beatrice  is  always  a  lively,  and  hia  Rosaura  a  feeling  young 
maiden ;  and  as  for  any  farther  distinction,  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  him. 

The  excessive  admiration  of  Goldoni,  and  the  injury  sus- 
tained thereby  by  the  masked  comedy,  for  which  the  company 
of  Sacchi  in  Venice  possessed  the  highest  talents,  gave  rise  to 
the  dramas  of  Gozzi.  They  are  fairy  tales  in  a  dramatic 
form,  in  which,  however,  along  side  of  the  wonderful,  versified, 
and  more  serious  part,  he  employed  the  whole  of  the  masks, 
and  allowed  them  full  and  unrestrained  development  of  their 
peculiarities.     They,  if  ever  any  were,  are  pieces  for  effect. 
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great  iKjIJness  of  plot,  still  more  fantastic  tlian  ramantic; 
"ifeven  though  Gozzi  was  the  first  among  the  comic  poets  of 
I  till  J  to  show  any  true  feeling  for  honour  and  love.  The  exe- 
cution tioes  not  betoken  either  care  or  skill,  but  is  aketchily 
dashed  off.  With  all  his  whimsical  boldnesa  he  is  still  quite  a 
popular  writer;  the  principal  motives  are  detailed  with  the 
most  unambiguous  perspicuity,  all  the  touches  are  coarse  and 
vig-orous :  he  says,  he  Knows  well  tliat  liis  conntrymen  are 
fond  of  robust,  situations.  After  his  imagj nation  had  revelled 
to  satiety  among  Oriental  tales,  he  took  to  re-modelling  Spa- 
nish plays,  and  particularly  those  of  Calderon  j  but  here  lie  is, 
in  tuy  opinion,  less  deserving  of  praise.  By  him  the  ethereal 
and  aelicately-tinted  poetry  of  the  Spaniara  is  uniformly  vul- 
garisedj  and  deepened  with  the  most  glaring  colours;  while 
the  weight  of  Ids  masks  draws  the  aerial  tissue  to  the 
ground,  for  the  humorous  introduction  of  the  gracioso  in  the 
Spanish  is  of  far  finer  texture.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  won- 
derful extravagaixco  of  the  masked  parts  serves  as  an  admi- 
rable contrast  to  the  wild  marvels  of  fairy  tale.  Thus  the 
character  of  these  pieces  was,  in  the  serious  |Mirt,  as  well  as  in 
the  accompanying  drollery,  equally  removed  from  natural 
truth.  Here  Gozzi  had  fallen  almost  accidentaliy  on  a  fund 
of  whose  value  he  was  ncit,  perhaps,  fully  aware :  his  pro- 
saical,  and  for  the  moat  part  improvisatory,  masks,  forming 
altogether  of  themselves  the  irony  on  the  poetical  part.  What 
I  here  mean  by  irony,  I  shall  explain  more  fully  when  I  como 
to  the  justification  of  the  mixture  of  the  tragic  and  comic  in 
the  romantic  drama  of  Shak spear e  and  Cahleron.  At  present 
I  shall  only  observe,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  confession  interwoven 
into  the  representation  itself,  and  more  or  less  distinctly  ex- 
pressed, of  its  overcharged  one-sideduesa  in  matters  of  fancy 
and  feeling,  and  by  means  of  which  the  equipoise  is  again 
restored.  The  Italians  were  not,  however,  conscious  of  this, 
and  Gozzi  did  not  find  any  followers  to  carry  his  rude  sketches 
to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection.  Instead  of  combining  like 
him,  only  with  greater  refinement,  the  charms  of  wonderful 
poetry  with  exhilarating  mirth ;  instead  of  comparing  Gozzi 
with  the  foreign  masters  of  the  romantic  drama,  whom  he 
resembles  notwithstanding  his  great  disparity,  and  from  the 
unconscious  affinity  between  them  in  spirit  and  plan,  drawing 
the  conclusion  that  the  piinciple  comnion  to  both  was  founded 
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in  nature;  the  Italiatis  contented  themselves  with  consideiing 
the  pieces  of  Gozzi  as  tlio  wild  offapring  of  an  extravagant 
luiiigi nation,  and  with  banishing  them  from  the  atage.  The 
comedy  with  niaaka  is  held  in  contempt  by  all  who  pretend 
to  any  degree  of  refinement,  as  if  they  were  too  wise  fnr  it^ 
and  ia  abandoned  to  the  vulgar,  in  the  Sunday  representions 
at  the  theatres  and  in  the  puppet-showa  Although  thia  con- 
tempt nmat  havo  had  an  injurious  influence  on  the  masks, 
preventing,  as  It  doea,  any  actor  of  talent  from  devoting  him- 
self to  thenij  ao  tliat  there  are  no  eianiplea  now  of  tlie  spirit 
and  wit  with  which  they  were  formerly  filleii  up,  still  the 
Commedia  dell'  Art€  is  the  only  one  in  Italy  where  we  can 
meet  with  original  and  truly  theatrical  entertainmeut*. 

In  Tragedy  the  Italians  generally  imitate  Alfieri,  who, 
although  it  is  tlic  prevailing  fashion  to  admire  hinij  ia  too  bold 
and  manly  a  thinker  to  be  tolerated  on  the  stage*  Thej 
liave  ]i  rod  need  some  single  pieces  of  merit,  but  the  principles 
of  tragic  art  which  Alfieri  followed  are  altogether  false, 
and  in  the  bawling  and  heartless  declamation  of  their  actoru^ 
thia  tragic  poetry,  stripped  with  atoical  severity  of  all  tho 
charms  of  grouping,  of  musical  harmony,  and  of  every 
tender  emotion,  is  represented  with  the  most  deadening 
uniformity  and  monotony.  As  all  the  rich  rewards  are  re- 
eerved  for  tlie  singers,  it  is  only  natural  that  their  players, 
who  are  only  introduced  aa  a  sort  of  stop-gaps  between 
singing  and  dancing,  shouldj  for  the  most  part,  not  even  pos- 
sess the  very  elements  of  their  art,  viz.,  pure  pronunciation,  and 
practised  memory.  They  seem  to  have  no  idea  that  their 
parts  can  he  got  by  heart,  and  hence,  in  an  Italian  theatre, 
we  hear  every  piece  as  it  were  twice  over;  the  prompter 
speaking  as  loud  as  a  good  player  elsewhere,  and  the  actors 
in  order  to  be  distinguished  from  him  bawling  most  insuffer- 
ably,     It  is  exceedingly  amusing  to  see  the  prompter,  when, 

*  A.  few  years  ago,  1  saw  in  Milan  an  excellent  Truflaldin  or  Harlequin, 
mid  here  and  there  in  obscure  theatres,  and  even  in  puppet -showa^  admi- 
rable representations  of  the  old  traditional  jokes  of  the  country.  [Unfor- 
ninatelj,  on  tuy  laflt  vimt  to  Milan,  my  friend  was  no  longer  to  be  met 
with.  Under  the  French  rule^  Harlet|uin'a  merry  occupation  had  beea 
proacrTbed  in  the  Great  Theatres,  from  a  care,  it  was  alleged ^  for  the  dig- 
nity of  man,  Tlie  Puppet -theatre  of  Gerolamo  still  flourishea,  bowever 
but  a  Gtranger  finds  it  diJBoilt  to  follow  the  jokei  of  tba  Fkdmontete  anA 
Milan  Mai^k^.^ — ^Laat  Edition. J 
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from  tlie  general  forgetful ness,  a  scene  threatens  to  fall  into 
confusion,  labouring  away,  aiul  blretching  out  his  hcatl  like  a 
fierpent  from  liis  hole,  hurrying  through  the  dialogue  before 
the  diflerent  speakers.  Of  all  the  actora  in  the  world,  I  con- 
ceive those  of  Paris  to  have  their  parts  best  by  heart ;  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  the  knowleilge  of  versification^  the  Germans  are 
far  inferior  to  them. 

One  of  their  living  poets,  Giovanni  Pindemonti,  has  endea- 
voured to  introduce  greater  extent,  variety,  and  natnre  into  his 
historical  plays>  but  he  has  been  severely  handled  by  their 
critics  for  descending  from  the  height  of  the  cothurnus  to 
attain  that  truth  of  circumstance  withoot  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  this  species  of  drama  to  exist;  perhaps  also  for  devi- 
ating from  the  strict  observation  of  the  traditional  rules,  so 
blindly  worehipf>ed  by  them,  If  the  Italian  verse  be  in  fact 
so  fastidious  as  not  to  consort  with  many  historical  peculiari- 
ties, modern  names  and  titles  for  instance,  let  them  write  partly 
in  prose,  and  call  the  production  not  a  tragedy,  but  an  historical 
drama.  It  seems  in  general  to  be  assumed  as  an  undoubted 
principle,  that  the  verso  sciolto^  or  rhymeless  line,  of  eleven 
syllables,  is  alone  fit  for  the  drama^  but  this  does  n*>t  seem 
to  me  to  be  by  any  means  proved.  This  verse,  in  variety 
and  metrical  signification,  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  English 
and  German  rhyniele^s  iambic,  from  its  uniform  feminine 
termination,  and  from  there  being  merely  an  accentuation  in 
Italian,  without  any  syllabic  measure.  Moreover,  from  the 
frequent  transition  of  the  sense  from  verse  to  verse,  according 
to  every  possible  division,  the  lines  flow  into  one  another 
without  its  being  possible  for  the  ear  to  separate  them.  Al- 
fi eri  imagined  that  he  had  found  out  the  genuine  dramatic 
manner  of  treating  this  verse  correspondent  to  the  form  of  his 
own  dialogue,  which  consists  of  simply  detached  periods^  or 
rather  of  propositions  entirely  nnperiodical  and  abruptly  ter- 
minated. It  is  jMDSsible  that  he  carried  into  hie  works  a 
personal  peculiarity,  U\t  he  is  said  to  have  been  extremely 
laconic ;  he  was  also^  as  he  himself  relates,  influenced  by  the 
example  of  Seneca:  but  how  different  a  lesson  might  he  have 
learned  from  the  Greeks !  We  do  not,  it  is  true,  in  conver- 
sation, connect  our  language  so  closely  as  in  an  oratorical 
haraogne,  but  the  op]H)site  extreme  is  equally  unnatural, 
Eren  in  our  common  dl»C0Qr8««^  we  obsen^e  a  certain  cou- 
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Hnuity,  we  give  a  development  both  to  argomeDts  and 
objectiona,  and  in  an  itietant  passion  will  animate  us  to  fulnesa 
of  expression,  to  a  flow  of  eloquence^  and  even  to  Ijrrical  sub- 
limity. The  ideal  dialogue  of  Tragedy  may  therefore  find 
in  actual  conversation  all  the  varioue  tones  and  turns  of 
poetrjj  with  the  exception  of  epic  repose.  The  metre  there- 
fore of  Metastasio,  and  before  him,  of  Tasao  and  Guarioij 
in  their  pastoral  dramas,  seemB  to  me  much  more  agreeable 
and  suitable  than  the  monotonous  verse  of  eleven  syllables : 
they  intermingle  with  it  verses  of  seven  syllables,  and  oeca- 
sionally,  after  a  number  of  blank  lines,  introduce  a  pair  oi 
rhymes,  and  even  insert  a  rhyme  in  the  middle  of  a  verse. 
From  this  the  transition  to  more  meaaured  stroplies,  either 
in  ottave  rhne,  or  in  direct  lyrical  metres,  would  be  easy. 
Rhyme,  and  the  connexion  which  it  forms,  have  nothing  m 
them  inconsistent  with  the  cjssence  of  dramatic  dialogue,  and 
the  objection  to  change  of  measure  in  the  drama  rests  merely 
on  a  chilling  idea  of  regularity. 

No  suitable  versification  for  Comedy  has  yet  been  invented 
in  Italy.  The  verso  &cioltOj  it  is  well  known,  does  not  answer; 
it  is  not  suffxciently  familiar.  The  verse  of  twelve  syllables, 
with  a  sdmcciolo  termination  selected  by  Ariosto,  is  much 
i^etter,  resembling  the  trimeter  of  the  ancients,  but  is  still 
somewhat  monotonous.  It  has  been,  however,  but  little  cul- 
tivated. The  Martellian  versej  a  bad  imitation  of  the  Alex- 
andrinej  is  a  downright  torture  to  the  ear.  Chiari,  and 
occasionally  Goldoni,  cume  at  last  to  use  it^  and  Gozzi  by 
way  of  derision.  It  still  remains  therefore  to  the  prejudice 
of  a  more  elegant  style  of  prose. 

Of  Comedy,  the  modern  Italians  have  nothing  worth  the 
name.  What  they  have,  are  nothing  hut  pictures  of  manners 
atill  more  dull  and  superficial  than  those  of  Goldoni,  without 
drollery,  or  invention,  and  from  their  every-day  common- 
place, downright  disagreeable.  They  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  acquired  a  true  relish  for  the  sentimental  drama  and 
familiar  tragedy^  they  frequent  with  great  partiality  the 
representation  of  popular  German  pieces  of  this  description, 
and  even  produce  the  strangest  and  oddest  imitations  of  them. 
Long  accustometl  to  operas  and  ballets,  as  their  favourite 
entertainments,  wherein  notliing  is  erer  attempted  beyond 
a  beautiful  air  or  an  elegant  morement«  the  public 
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nltogethe?  to  have  lost  all  sense  of  dramatic  connexion :  they 
are  perfectly  satisfied  with  seeing  the  same  evening  two  acts 
from  difierent  operas,  or  even  the  last  act  of  an  opera  before 
the  first. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  we  are  not  going  too  far  if  we 
affirm,  that  both  dramatic  poetry  and  the  histrionic  art  are  ic 
i  lamentable  state  of  decline  in  Italy,  that  not  even  the  first 
foundations  of  a  true  national  theatre  have  yet  been  laid,  and 
that  there  is  no  prospect  of  it,  till  the  prevailing  ideas  on  the 
subject  shall  have  undergone  a  total  change. 

Calsabigi  attributes  the  cause  of  this  state  to  the  want  of 
permanent  companies  of  players,  and  of  a  capital.  In  this 
last  reason  there  is  certainly  some  foundation:  in  England, 
Spain,  and  France,  a  national  system  of  dramatic  art  has  been 
developed  and  established;  in  Italy  and  Germany,  where 
there  are  only  capitals  of  separate  states,  but  no  general  me- 
tropolis, great  difficulties  are  opposed  to  the  improvement 
of  the  theatre.  Calsabigi  could  not  adduce  the  obstacles 
arising  from  a  false  theory,  for  he  was  himself  unicr  their 
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Antiquities  of  the  French  Stage— Inflnencje  of  Ariitotle  nod  the  Imitatioa 
of  the  Ancients — Invfifltigation  of  the  Three  Unities— What  is  Unity 
of  Action  ? — Unity  of  Time — Was  it  observed  by  the  Greeks  ?^ Unity 
of  Place  as  connected  with  it. 

\¥e  now  proceed  to  the  Dramatic  Literature  of  France,  We 
bave  DO  intention  of  flwelling  at  length  on  tbe  iirst  beginnings 
of  Tragedy  in  this  country,  and  therefore  leave  to  French 
critics  the  task  of  depreciating  the  antiquities  of  their  own 
literature,  which,  with  the  mere  view  of  adding  to  the  glory 
of  the  later  age  of  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV.j  they  so  zealously 
enter  upon.  Their  language,  it  ie  true,  was  at  this  time  £rst 
cultivated,  from  an  indeseribable  waste  of  tastlessneiss  aod 
barbarity,  while  the  harmonioua  diction  of  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  poetry^  which  had  long  before  spontaneously  deve- 
loped itself  an  the  most  beautiful  luxnriance,  was  rapidly 
degenerating.  Hence  we  are  not  to  be  astonislied  if  the 
Preneb  lay  such  great  stress  on  negative  excellences,  and  so 
carefully  endeavour  to  avoid  everything  like  impropriety^  and 
that  from  dread  of  relapse  into  rudeness  this  has  ever  since 
been  the  general  object  of  their  critical  labours.  When  La 
Harpe  says  of  the  tragedies  of  Comeille,  tliat  "their  tone 
rises  above  iatness,  only  to  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 
affectation/*  judging  from  the  proofs  which  he  adduces,  we 
eee  no  reason  to  difler  from  him.  The  publication  recently  of  i 
Legouv^'a  Beafh  of  Henry  tlie  Fourth,  has  led  to  the  reprinting  | 
of  a  contemporary  piece  on  the  same  subject,  which  is  not  j 
only  written  in  a  ludicrous  style,  but  in  the  general  plan  and 
distribution  of  the  subject,  with  its  prologue  spoken  by  Satan, 
nnd  its  chorus  of  pages,  with  its  endless  monologues  and  want 
of  progress  and  action,  betrays  the  infancy  of  the  dramatic 
art;  not  a  naive  infancy,  full  of  hope  and  promise,  but  one 
disfigured  by  the  most  pedantic  bombast  and  absurdity.  For 
■  cnametcr  of  the  earlier  tragical  attempta  of  fcbe  French  in 
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the  laet  hall  of  the  aixieentli  and  the  first  tliJrty  or  forty 
years  of  the  seven t*^i?nth  century,  we  refer  to  Foriteiiene,  La 
Harpe,  and  the  Melanges  LitterQwes  of  Suard  antl  Andre.  Wo 
ahall  confine  oiirselvea  to  the  cliaracteristics  of  three  of  their 
most  celebrated  tragic  poctSj  Comeille,  Racine^  an<l  Voltaire, 
who,  it  would  eeeni,  liave  given  an  ini mutable  aliape  to  their 
tragic  stage.  Our  chief  object,  however,  is  an  examination  of 
the  8i/8tevi  of  tragic  art  practically  followed  by  tiieae  poets, 
and  by  tbem,  in  part^  but  by  the  French  critics  universally, 
considered  as  alone  entitled  to  any  autliority,  and  every 
deviation  from  it  viewed  a^  an  offeoce  against  good  taste. 
If  only  the  system  be  in  itself  the  rigbt  one,  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  allow  tliat  its  execution  is  masterly,  perhaps  not  to 
be  surpasse*!.  But  the  great  question  here  is :  how  far  the 
French  tmgedy  is  in  spirit  and  inward  essence  related  to  the 
Greek,  and  whelher  it  deserves  to  be  considered  as  an  im- 
provement upon  it ! 

Of  the  earlier  attempts  it  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  observe, 
that  the  endeavour  to  imitate  the  ancients  showed  itself  from 
the  yery  earliest  period  in  France.  Moreover,  they  con- 
sidered it  the  surest  method  of  snceeeding  in  this  endeavour 
to  observe  the  outward  regularity  of  form,  of  which  their 
notion  was  derived  from  Aristotle,  and  especially  from 
Seneca,  rather  tlian  from  any  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  models  themselves.  In  the  first  tragedies  that  were 
represented,  the  Cleopatra  and  Dido  of  Jodelle,  a  prologue  and 
chorus  were  introduced;  Jean  de  la  Pemee  translated  the 
Medea  of  Seneca;  and  Garni er's  pieces  are  all  taken  from  the 
Greek  tragedies  or  from  Seneca,  hut  in  the  execution  they 
bear  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  the  latter.  'J  he  writers  of 
that  day,  moreover,  modelled  themselves  diligently  on  the 
Sophonube  of  Trissino,  in  good  confidence  of  its  classic  form. 
Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  procedure  of  true  genius,  bow 
it  is  impelled  by  an  almost  unconscious  and  immediate  con- 
templation of  great  and  important  truths,  and  in  no  wis©  by 
convictions  obtained  mediately,  and  by  circuitous  deductions, 
will  be  on  that  ground  ah>ne  extremely  suspicious  of  all  acti- 
vity in  art  which  originates  in  an  abstract  theory.  But  Cor- 
ceille  did  not,  like  an  antiquary,  execute  his  ilramas  as  so 
many  learned  school  exercises,  on  the  model  of  the  ancients. 
Senoca^  it  is  truei  led  him  aatray,  but  he  knew  and  loved  the 
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Spanish  theatre,  and  it  liad  a  great  influence  on  his  miii^. 
The  first  of  his  pieces,  with  which,  according  to  general  ad 
niisaion,  the  classical  a?ra  of  French  tragedy  commencoSj 
and  which  is  certainly  one  of  his  hest^  the  Oid^  la  well  known 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Spanish.  It  yiolates  in  a 
great  degree  the  unity  of  place,  if  not  also  that  of  time,  and 
it  is  animated  throughout  by  the  spirit  of  chivalroua  luve  and 
honour.  But  the  opinion  of  hia  contempomnes,  that  a  tragedy 
must  be  framed  in  i^trict  accordance  with  the  rules  of  Aris- 
totle, was  BO  universally  predominant,  that  it  bore  down  all 
opposition.  Almost  at  the  close  of  his  dramatic  career,  Cor- 
ueille  began  to  entertain  scruples  of  conscience,  and  in  a 
separate  treatise  endeavoured  to  prove  ihat,  although  m  the 
composition  of  hia  pieces  he  had  never  oven  thonght  of  Aris- 
totle, tliey  were  yet  all  accurately  written  according  to  his 
rules.  This  was  no  easy  task,  and  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  all  manner  of  forced  explanations.  If  he  had 
been  able  to  establish  his  ease  satisfactorily,  it  would  but  lead 
to  the  inference  tlrnt  the  rules  of  Aristotle  must  be  very  loose 
and  indeterminate,  if  works  so  dissimilar  in  spirit  and  form 
aa  the  tragedies  of  the  Greeks  and  those  of  Corneille  are 
yet  efjinally  true  to  them. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  Eacine  j  of  all  the  French  poets 
he  was,  without  doubt,  the  one  who  was  best  acquainted  with 
the  ancients;  and  not  merely  did  he  study  them  as  a  scholar, 
he  felt  them  also  as  a  poet.  He  found,  however,  the  practice 
of  the  theatre  already  firmly  established,  and  he  did  not, 
for  the  sake  of  approaching  these  models,  undertake  to  de- 
flate from  it.  He  contented  himself,  therefore,  with  appro- 
priating the  separate  beauties  of  the  Greek  poets;  but,  wh&* 
ther  from  deference  to  the  taste  of  his  age,  or  from  indination, 
bo  remained  faithful  to  the  prevailing  gallantry  so  alien  to 
the  spirit  of  Greek  tragedy,  and,  for  the  most  part,  made  it 
the  foundation  of  the  complication  of  his  plots. 

Such,  nearly,  was  the  state  of  the  French  theatre  before  the 
appearance  of  Voltaire.  His  knowdeJge  of  tlie  Greeks  was 
\^ery  limited,  although  he  now  and  then  spoke  of  them  with 
enthusiasm,  in  order,  on  other  occasions,  to  rank  them  below 
the  more  modern  masters  of  his  own  nation,  including  himself; 
6till,  he  always  felt  himself  bound  to  preach  up  the  grand 
severity  and  simplicity  of  the  Greeks  as  essential  to  Tragedy, 
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He  censured  the  deviattons  of  his  predecessors  therefrom  oa 
nvistakes,  and  insisted  on  purifying  and  at  the  same  time 
enlarging  the  stage,  as^  in  hia  opinion,  from  fche  constraint  of 
court  manners,  it  had  been  almost  straitened  to  the  dimensiona 
of  an  antecbamher.  He  at  first  spoke  of  Shakspeare's  burets 
of  genius,  and  horrowed  many  things  from  this  poet,  at  that 
time  altogether  unknown  to  hia  countrymen;  he  insisted,  too, 
on  greater  depth  in  the  delineation  of  passion— on  a  stronger 
theatrical  effect;  he  called  for  a  scene  more  majestically  orna- 
mented; and,  lastly,  lie  frequently  endeavoured  to  give  to  hia 
pieces  a  political  or  philosophical  interest  altogether  foreign 
to  poetry.  His  lahours  have  unqueationahly  been  of  utility 
to  the  French  stage,  although  in  laiigaage  and  versification 
(which  in  the  classification  of  dramatic  excellences  uught  only 
to  hold  a  secondary  place,  though  in  Franco  they  alone  almost 
decide  the  fate  of  a  piece),  he  is,  by  most  critics,  considered 
inferior  to  his  predecessors,  or  at  least  to  Racine.  It  is  now 
the  fashion  to  attack  this  idol  of  a  bygone  generation  on  every 
point,  and  with  the  most  unrelenting  and  partial  hostility. 
His  innovations  on  the  stage  are  therefore  cried  down  as  ao 
many  literary  heresies,  even  by  watchmen  of  the  critical  Zion, 
who  seem  to  think  that  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  has  left  nothing 
for  all  succeeding  time,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  hut  a  passive 
admiration  of  its  perfections,  without  a  presumptuona  thought 
of  making  improvements  of  its  own.  For  authority  is  avowed 
with  BO  little  disguise  as  the  first  principle  of  the  French 
»!ritic«,  that  this  expression  of  literary  heresy  is  quite  a  Trent 
with  them. 

In  so  far  as  we  have  to  raise  a  doubt  of  the  nnconditiu^dal 
authority  of  the  rolea  followed  by  the  old  French  tragic 
authors,  of  the  pretended  affinity  oetween  the  spirit  of  their 
works  and  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  of  the  ia- 
dispensableness  of  many  supposed  proprieties,  we  find  an  ally 
in  Voltaire.  But  in  many  other  points  he  has,  without 
examination,  nay  even  unconsciouslyf  adopted  the  maxims  of 
hia  predecessors,  and  followed  their  practice.  He  is  alike 
implicated  with  them  in  many  opinions,  which  are  perhaps 
founded  more  on  national  peculiarities  than  on  human  nature 
and  the  essence  of  tragic  poetry  in  general-  On  this  account 
we  may  include  him  in  a  common  examination  with  them; 
for  we  are  here  eonoerned  not  with  the  execution  of  particulai 
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parts,  but  with  the  general  principles  of  tragic  art  wLicb 
reveal  themselves  in  the  shape  of  tljo  works. 

The  consideration  of  the  dramatic  regularity  for  which 
these  critics  contend  brings  ua  hack  to  the  ao-cailed  Three 
Unities  of  Aristotle.  We  shall  therefore  examine  the  doctrine 
delivered  by  the  Greek  philosopher  on  this  subject:  how  far 
the  Greek  tragedians  knew  or  observed  tliese  rules;  whether 
the  French  poets  have  in  reality  overcome  the  difficulty  of 
observing  tliem  without  the  sacrifice  of  freedom  and  preba* 
bility,  or  merely  dexterously  avoided  it;  and  finally^  whether 
the  merit  of  this  observance  is  actually  go  great  and  essential 
as  it  has  been  deemed,  and  does  not  rather  entail  the  sacrilice 
af  still  iTK*re  essential  beauties. 

There  is,  howeverj  another  aspect  of  French  Tragedy 
from  which  it  cannot  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  ancients : 
this  is,  the  tying  of  poetry  to  a  number  of  merely  conven- 
tional proprieties.  On  this  subject  the  French  are  far  less 
de^T  than  on  that  of  the  rules;  for  nations  are  not  usually 
more  capable  of  knowing  and  appreciating  themselves  than 
individuals  are.  It  is,  however,  intimately  connected  with 
the  spirit  of  French  poetry  in  generalj  nay,  rather  of  their 
whole  literature  and  the  very  language  itself.  All  thia,  in 
France,  has  been  formed  under  the  guardianship  of  society, 
and,  in  its  progressive  development,  has  uniformly  been 
guided  and  determined  by  it — ^the  guardianship  of  a  society 
which  zealously  imitated  the  tone  of  the  capital,  whieli 
again  took  its  direction  from  the  reigning  modes  of  a  brilliant 
court.  If,  as  there  is  indeed  no  difliculty  in  proving,  such  be 
really  the  case,  we  may  easily  conceive  why  French  literature, 
of  and  since  the  age  of  Louis  XI Y.,  has  been,  and  etill  is,  so 
well  received  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society  aud  the  fashionable 
world  throughout  Europe,  whereas  the  body  of  the  people, 
everyTfbere  true  to  their  own  customs  and  manners,  liave 
never  shown  anything  like  a  cordial  liking  for  it.  In  this 
way,  even  in  foreign  countries,  it  again  in  some  measure  finds 
the  place  of  its  birth. 

The  far-famed  Three  Unities,  which  have  given  rise  to  a 
whole  Iliad  of  critical  wars,  are  the  Unitiea  of  Action,  Time, 
and  Place. 

The  validity  of  the  first  is  aniversally  allowed,  but  the 
dilBculty  is  to  a^ee  about  its  true  meaning ;  and,  T  may  add^ 
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that  it  is  DO  eaaj  matter  to  come  to  an  underatandiiig  on  the 
eubject. 

The  Unitiea  of  Time  and  of  Placse  are  considered  by  some 
quite  a  subordinate  matter,  wbile  others  lay  the  greatest 
stress  upon  tbem,  and  affirm  tijat  out  of  the  pale  of  them 
there  m  no  safety  for  the  dramatic  poet.  In  France  this  zeal 
tB  not  confined  merely  to  the  learned  world,  but  seems  to  bo 
ihared  by  the  whole  nation  in  common*  Every  Freochmaii 
who  has  sucked  in  his  Boileau  with  his  mother's  milk^  con- 
siders himself  a  born  champion  of  the  Dramatic  Unities,  much 
in  the  same  way  that  the  kings  of  England  since  Henry  VIII^ 
are  hereditary  Defenders  of  the  Faith. 

It  is  amusing  enough  to  see  Aristotle  driven  perforce  to 
lend  his  name  to  these  three  Unities,  whereas  the  only  one  of 
which  he  speaks  with  any  degree  of  fulness  is  the  nrstj  the 
Unity  of  Action,  With  respect  to  the  Unity  of  Time  he 
merely  throws  out  a  vague  hint;  while  of  the  Unity  of  Place 
lie  says  not  a  syllable. 

I  do  not,  therefore,  find  myself  in  a  polemical  relation  to 
Aristotle,  for  I  by  no  means  contest  the  Unity  of  Action  pro- 

kperly  understood :  I  only  claim  a  greater  latitude  with  respect 
to  place  and  time  for  many  species  of  the  drama,  nay,  hold  it 
essential  to  them.  In  order^  however,  that  we  may  view  the 
matter  in  its  true  light,  I  must  first  say  a  few  words  on  the 
Poetics  of  Aristotle^  tlioso  few  pages  which  have  given  rise  to 
such  voluminous  commentaries. 

It  is  well  established  that  this  treatise  is  merely  a  frag* 
iientj  for  it  does  not  even  touch  upon  many  important  matters. 
Several  scholars  have  even  been  of  opinion^  that  it  is  not  a 
fragment  of  the  true  original,  but  of  an  abridgment  which 
some  one  had  made  for  his  own  improvement.  On  one  point 
all  philological  critics  are  unanimous :  namely,  that  the  text 
is  very  much  corrupted,  and  they  have  endeavoured  to 
restore  it  by  conjectural  emendations.  Its  great  obscurity  is 
either  expressly  complained  of  by  commentators,  or  substan- 
tiated by  the  fact,  that  all  in  turn  reject  the  interpretations 
of  their  predecessors,  while  they  cannot  approve  their  own  to 
those  who  succeed  them. 

Very  dilTerent  is  it  with  the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle.  It  is 
undoubtedly  genuine,  perfect^  and  easily  understood.  But 
how  does  he  there  consider  the  oratorical  art  I     As  a  sister  of 
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Logic :  for  as  this  produces  conviction  by  its  ejllogiam,  so 
must  Rhetoric  ia  a  kindred  manner  operate  persuasion.  Thit 
is  about  tbe  same  as  to  consider  arohitectnre  sinjply  as  tho 
art  of  building  solidly  and  couvenieutly.  This  is^  certainly, 
the  first  requisite,  but  a  great  deal  more  is  still  necessary 
before  we  can  consider  ifc  as  one  of  the  fine  arts;  What  we 
require  of  architecture  is^  that  it  should  combiue  these  essen- 
tial objects  of  an  edifice  with  beauty  of  plan  and  harmony  of 
proportion^  aud  give  to  tbe  whole  a  correspondent  impression. 
Now  when  we  see  bow  Aristotle,  without  allowing  for  imagina- 
tion or  feeling,  has  viewed  oratory  only  on  that  side  which  is  ac- 
cessible to  the  understanding,  and  is  subser\4eut  to  an  external 
aim^  can  it  surprise  us  if  that  he  has  still  less  fathomed  the  mys* 
tery  of  poetry,  that  art  which  is  absolved  from  every  other 
aim  but  its  owa  unconditional  one  of  creating  the  beautifol  by 
free  invention  and  clothing  it  in  suitable  language] — Already 
have  I  had  tbe  hardihood  to  maiutiiu  this  heresy,  and 
hitherto  I  have  seen  no  reason  for  retracting  my  opinion. 
Lessing  thought  otherwise.  But  what  if  Leasing,  with  bis 
iwjute  analytical  criticism,  split  exactly  on  tbe  same  rock? 
This  species  of  criticism  ii  completely  victor  ions  when  it 
exposes  the  contradictions  for  the  uuderstanding  in  works 
composed  exclusively  with  the  understanding;  but  it  could 
hardly  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  work  of  art  created  by  tbe  true 
genius. 

The  philosophical  theory  of  the  fine  arts  collectively  was, 
as  a  distinct  science,  little  cultivated  among  the  ancients;  of 
teehnical  works  on  the  several  arte  individually,  in  which  the 
means  of  execution  were  alone  considered,  they  bad  no  lack. 
Were  I  to  select  a  guide  from  among  the  ancient  philosophers, 
it  should  undoubtedly  be  Plato,  who  acquired  the  idea  of  the 
neautiful  not  by  dissection,  which  never  can  give  it,  but  by 
intuitive  inspiration,  and  in  whose  works  the  germs  of  a 
genuine  Philosophy  of  Art,  are  every  where  scattered. 

Let  us  now  hear  what  Aristotle  says  on  the  Unity  of  Action. 

"  We  affirm  that  Tragedy  is  the  imitation  of  a  perfect  and 
entire  action  which  has  a  certain  magnitude :  for  there  may  be 
a  whole  wifebont  any  magnitude  whatever.  Now  a  whole  is 
what  has  a  beginning,  middle^  and  end.  A  beginning  is  thai 
which  is  not  neoessarily  after  some  other  thing,  but  that  wbicli 
from  it«  nature  has  eomethlng  alter  it,  or  arising  out  of  it 
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Ad  end,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  which  from  its  nature  Is 
after  something  else,  either  necessarily,  or  usually,  but  after 
which  there  is  nothing.  A  middle,  what  is  itself  after  mme 
other  thing,  and  after  which  also  there  is  something.  Hence 
poems  which  are  properly  composed  must  neither  begin  nor 
end  accidentally,  but  according  to  the  principles  fLboye  laid 
down." 

Strictly  speaking,  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  say  that 
a  whole,  which  Las  parts,  can  be  without  magnitude.  But 
Aristotle  goes  on  to  state,  in  explanation,  that  hy  "  magni- 
tude,'* as  a  requisition  of  beauty,  he  means,  a  certain  measure 
which  is  neither  so  small  as  to  preclude  us  jfrom  distinguishing 
its  parts,  nor  so  extensive  as  to  prevent  us  from  taking  the 
whole  in  at  one  view.  This  is,  therefore,  merely  an  external 
definition  of  the  beautiful,  derived  from  experience,  and 
founded  on  the  quality  of  our  organs  of  sod  so  and  our  powers 
of  comprehension.  However,  his  application  of  it  to  the 
drama  is  remarlcable.  "  It  must  have  an  extension,  but  such 
ftB  may  easily  be  taken  in  by  the  memory.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  length  according  to  the  wants  of  the  representation, 
does  not  come  within  the  province  of  Art.  With  respect  to 
the  essence  of  the  thing,  the  composition  will  be  the  more 
beautiful  the  more  extensive  it  is  without  prejudice  to  its  com- 
prehensibility."  This  assertion  would  ho  highly  favouruhle 
for  the  compositions  of  Shakspeare  and  of  other  romantic 
poets,  who  have  included  in  one  picture  a  more  extensive 
circle  of  life,  characters,  and  events,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
simple  Greek  tragedy,  if  only  we  could  show  that  they  have 
given  it  the  necessary  unity,  ami  such  a  magnitude  as  can  be 
clearly  taken  in  at  a  view,  and  this  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
affirming  to  be  actually  the  case* 

In  another  place  Aristotle  requires  the  same  unity  of  action 
from  the  epic  as  from  the  dramatic  poet ;  he  rejieats  the  pre- 
ceding definitions,  and  says  that  the  poet  must  not  resemble 
the  historian,  who  relates  contemporary  events,  although  they 
have  no  bearing  on  one  another.  Here  we  have  still  a  more 
express  demand  of  that  connexion  of  cause  and  effect  between 
the  represented  events,  which  before,  in  his  exjdanation  of 
the  parts  of  a  whole,  was  at  most  implied.  He  admits,  how 
ever,  that  the  epic  poet  may  take  in  a  much  greater  number 
of  ereuta  connected  with  one  main  action,  since  the  narrative 
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form  enables  liim  to  describe  many  tilings  aa  going  on  at  tbd 
Eanie  time;  on  the  ottier  hand^  tlie  dramatic  poet  cannot 
represent  several  elmultaiieGns  actions^  but  only  so  much  aa  is 
going  on  upon  tbe  etage^  and  the  part  which  the  persons  who 
appear  there  take  in  one  action.  But  what  if  a  different  con- 
filruction  of  the  scene,  and  a  more  skilful  theatric  perspective, 
ehonid  en  able  the  dramatic  poet,  duly  and  without  confafiion, 
althongh  in  a  more  compressed  space,  to  develope  a  fable  not 
inferior  in  extent  to  the  epic  poem]  Where  would  be  the 
objection,  if  the  only  obstacle  were  the  eupposed  impossibility? 

This  19  nearly  all  that  Is  to  he  foand  in  the  FoHks  of  Ari- 
stotle on  Unity  of  Action,  A  short  investigation  will  eerre 
to  show  how  very  much  these  anatomical  ideas,  which  have 
been  stamped  as  rnle%  are  below  the  essential  requisites  of 
piietry. 

Unity  of  Action  ib  required.  What  is  action  1  Most 
critics  pass  over  this  point,  as  if  it  were  self-evident  In  the 
higher,  proper  eigniicatlon,  action  is  an  aetiyity  dependent 
OR  the  will  of  man.  Its  unity  will  consist  in  tne  direction 
towards  a  single  end;  and  to  its  completeness  belongs  all  that 
lies  between  the  first  determination  and  the  execution  of  the 
deed* 

This  idea  of  action  is  applicable  to  many  tragedies  of  the 
ancients  (for  instance,  Orestes'  murder  of  his  mother,  (Edipua* 
determination  to  discover  and  punish  the  murderer  of  Laiua), 
but  by  no  means  to  all;  still  less  does  it  apply  to  the  greater 
part  of  modern  tragedies^  at  least  if  the  action  is  to  be  songht 
in  the  principal  characters.  What  comes  to  pass  through 
tbem,  and  proceeds  with  them,  has  frequently  no  more  con- 
nexion with  a  voluntary  determination,  than  a  ship's  Btriking 
en  a  rock  in  a  storm.  But  further^  in  the  term  action,  as 
understood  by  the  ancients,  we  must  include  the  resolution  to 
bear  the  consequences  of  the  deed  with  heroic  magnanimity, 
and  the  execution  of  this  determination  will  belong  to  its 
completion.  The  pious  resolve  of  Antigone  to  perform  the 
last  duties  to  ber  nnburied  brother  is  soon  executed  and  with- 
out difficulty;  but  genuineness,  on  which  alone  rests  its  claim 
to  be  a  fit  Bubject  for  a  tragedy,  is  only  subsequently  proved 
when,  without  repentance,  and  without  any  symptoms  of 
weakness,  she  sufiers  death  as  Its  penalty.  And  to  take  an 
example  from  quite  a  different  sphere,  is  not  Shakspeare*0 
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Julius  Oofsar,  as  respects  the  action,  constructed  on  the  same 
principle  1  Brutus  is  the  hero  of  the  piece ;  the  completion  of 
his  great  resolve  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  assassination 
of  Csssar  (an  action  ambiguous  in  itself,  and  of  which  the 
motives  might  have  been  ambition  and  jealousy),  but  in  this, 
that  he  proves  himself  tLe  pure  champion  of  Roman  liberty, 
by  the  calm  sa^rrluce  of  his  amiable  life. 

Farthci,  there  could  be  no  complication  of  the  plot  without 
opposition,  and  this  arises  mostly  out  of  the  contradictory 
motives  and  views  of  the  acting  personages.  If,  therefore,  we 
limit  the  notion  of  an  action  to  the  determination  and  the  deed, 
then  we  shall,  in  most  cases,  have  two  or  three  actions  in  a 
single  tragedy.  Which  now  is  the  principal  action  ?  Every 
person  thinks  his  own  the  most  important,  for  every  man  is 
his  own  central  point.  Croon's  determination  to  maintain  his 
kingly  authority,  by  punishing  the  burial  of  Polyiiices  with 
death,  is  equally  fixed  with  Antigone's  determination,  equally 
important,  and,  as  we  see  at  the  end,  not  less  dangerous,  as  it 
draws  after  it  the  ruin  of  his  whole  house.  It  may  be  perhaps 
urged  that  the  merely  negative  determination  is  to  be  consi- 
dered simply  as  the  complement  of  the  affirmative.  But  what 
if  each  determines  on  something  not  exactly  opposite,  but 
altogether  different?  In  the  Andromache  of  Kacine,  Orestes 
wishes  to  move  Hermione  to  return  his  love;  Hermioue  is 
resolved  to  compel  Pyrrhus  to  marry  her,  or  she  will  be 
revenged  on  him ;  Pyrrhus  wishes  to  be  rid  of  Hermione,  and 
to  be  united  to  Andromache;  Andromache  is  desirous  of 
saving  her  son,  and  at  the  same  time  remaining  true  to  the 
memory  of  Ler  husband.  Yet  nobody  ever  questioned  the 
unity  of  this  piece^  as  the  whole  has  a  common  connexion, 
and  ends  with  one  common  catastrophe.  But  which  of  the 
actions  of  the  four  persons  is  the  main  action?  In  strength 
of  passion  their  endeavours  are  pretty  nearly  equal — in  all 
the  whole  happiness  of  life  is  at  stake;  the  action  of  An- 
dromache has,  however,  the  advantage  in  moral  dignity, 
and  Kacine  was  therefore  perfectly  right  in  naming  the  piece 
after  her. 

We  see  here  a  new  condition  in  the  notion  of  action, 
namely,  the  reference  to  the  idea  of  moral  liberty,  by  which 
alone  man  is  considered  as  the  original  author  of  his  own 
resolutions.     For^  considered  within   the  provmce  of  expe- 
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rieuce,  tlio  ro;?oliitioii,  as  the  begin niog  of  action,  ia  not  a  cause 
merely,  but  is  also  an  effect  of  antecedent  matives.  It  was  in 
tins  reference  to  a  higher  idea,  that  we  previously  found  the 
un'U^  n.nd  wholenf^s  of  Tragedy  in  the  sense  of  the  ancients; 
oaniely,  its  absolnte  beginning  is  the  aasertion  of  Free-will, 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  Necessity  its  absolute  end.  But 
we  consider  ourselves  justified  in  affirming  that  Aristotle  was 
altogether  a  stranger  to  this  view;  he  nowhere  speaks  of  the 
idea  of  Destiny  as  essential  to  Tragedy.  In  fact,  we  nmst  not 
expect  from  him  a  strict  idea  of  action  aa  a  resolution  and 
deed.  He  eays  somewhere — "  The  extent  of  a  tragedy  is 
always  sufficiently  great,  if,  by  a  series  of  probable  or  neces- 
sary consequences,  a  reverse  from  adversity  to  prosperityj  or 
fron)  happiness  to  miaeryi  is  brouglit  about*'*  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  he,  like  all  the  moderns,  understood  by  actio7i 
something  merely  tbat  takes  place*  This  actiouj  according  to 
him,  must  hai^e  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  and  consetfuently 
consist  of  &  plurality  of  connected  events.  But  where  are  the 
limits  of  this  plurality?  Is  not  the  concatenation  of  causes 
and  eflectSj  backwards  and  forwards,  without  end?  and  may 
we  then,  with  equal  propriety,  begin  and  break  off  wlierever 
we  please?  In  this  province,  can  there  be  either  beginning 
or  end,  corresponding  to  Aristotle's  very  accurate  definition  of 
the^e  notions?  Completeness  would  therefore  be  altogether 
impossible.  If,  however,  for  the  unity  of  a  plurality  of  eventa 
nothing  more  is  re^piisite  than  cajdual  crmnexion,  then  this  rule 
is  indefinite  in  the  extreme,  and  the  unity  admits  of  being 
narrowed  or  enlarged  at  pleasure.  For  every  series  of  inci- 
dents or  actions,  which  are  occasioned  by  each  other,  how- 
ever much  it  he  prolonged,  may  always  be  comprehended 
under  a  single  point  of  view,  and  denoted  by  a  single  name. 
When  Calderon  in  a  single  drama  describes  the  conversion  of 
Peru  to  Christianity,  from  its  very  beginning  (that  is,  from 
the  discovery  of  the  country)  down  to  its  cumpletionj  and 
when  nothing  actually  occurs  in  the  piece  which  bad  not  some 
influence  on  that  event,  does  be  not  give  us  as  much  Unity  in 
the  above  sense  as  the  simplest  Greek  tragedy,  wbiclL,  how- 
ever, the  champions  of  Aristotle*a  rules  will  by  no  means 
allow? 

CorneiUe  was  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  a  proper  defi 
uitiou  ef  unity,  as  applicable  to  an  inevitable  plurality  oi 
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8u1;ordinate  actions ;  and  in  this  way  did  he  endeavour  to  get 
rid  of  it.  "  I  assume,"  says  he,  "  that  in  Comedy,  Unity  of 
Action  consists  in  Unity  of  the  Intrigue;  that  is,  of  the 
obstacles  raised  to  the  designs  of  the  principal  persons ;  and 
in  Tragedy,  in  the  unity  of  the  danger,  whether  the  hero  sinks 
under,  or  extricates  himself  from  it.  By  this,  however,  I  do 
not  mean  to  assert  that  several  dangers  in  Tragedy,  and 
several  intrigues  or  obstacles  in  Comedy,  may  not  be  allow- 
able, provided  only  that  the  personage  falls  necessarily  from 
one  into  the  other;  for  then  the  escape  from  the  first  danger 
does  not  make  the  action  complete,  for  it  draws  a  second 
after  it,  aa  also  the  clearing  up  of  one  intrigue  does  not  place 
the  acting  persons  at  their  ease,  because  it  involves  them  in 
another." 

In  the  first  place  the  difference  here  assumed  between  tragic 
and  comic  Unity  is  altogether  unessential.  For  the  manner 
of  putting  the  play  together  is  not  influenced  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  incidents  in  Tragedy  are  more  serious,  as 
affecting  person  and  life;  the  embarrassment  of  the  characters 
in  Comedy  when  they  cannot  accomplish  their  design  and 
intrigues,  may  equally  be  termed  a  danger.  Comeille,  like 
most  others,  refers  all  to  the  idea  of  connexion  between  cause 
and  effect.  No  doubt  when  the  principal  persons,  either  by 
marriage  or  death,  are  set  at  rest,  the  drama  comes  to  a  close; 
but  if  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  its  Unity  than  the  uninter- 
rupted progress  of  an  opposition,  which  serves  to  keep  up  the 
dramatic  movement,  simplicity  will  then  come  but  poorly  ofi*: 
for,  without  violating  this  rule  of  Unity,  we  may  go  on  to  an 
almost  endless  accumulation  of  events,  as  in  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights^  where  the  thread  of  the  story  is  never  once 
broken. 

De  la  Motte,  a  French  author,  who  wrote  against  the  Unities 
in  general,  would  substitute  for  Unity  of  action,  the  Unity  of 
interest.  If  the  term  be  not  confined  to  the  interest  in  the 
destinies  of  some  single  personage,  but  is  taken  to  mean  in 
'I'eneral  the  direction  which  the  mind  takes  at  the  sight  of  an 
event,  this  explanation,  so  understood,  seems  most  satisfactory 
and  very  near  the  truth. 

But  we  should  derive  but  little  advantage  from  groping 
about  empirically  with  the  commentators  on  Aristotle.  The 
idea  of  One  and  WhoU  is  in  no  way  whatever  derived  from 
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experience,  but  arises  out  of  the  primary  and  spontaneous 
activity  of  the  human  mind.  To  account  for  the  manner  in 
which  we  in  general  arrive  at  this  idea,  and  come  to  think  of 
one  and  a  whole,  would  require  nothing  short  of  a  system  of 
metaphysics. 

The  external  sense  perceives  in  objects  only  an  indefinite 
plurality  of  distinguishable  parts;  the  judgment,  by  which  we 
comprehend  these  into  an  entire  and  perfect  unity,  is  in  all 
cases  founded  on  a  reference  to  a  higher  sphere  of  ideas. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  mechanical  unity  of  a  watch  consists 
in  its  aim  of  measuring  time;  this  aim,  however,  exists  only 
for  the  understanding,  and  is  neither  visible  to  the  eye,  nor 
palpable  to  the  touch :  the  organic  unity  of  a  plant  or  an 
animal  consists  in  the  idea  of  life ;  but  the  inward  intuition  of 
life,  which,  in  itself  uncorporeal,  nevertheless  manifests  itself 
through  the  medium  of  the  corporeal  world,  is  brought  by  us 
to  the  observation  of  the  individual  living  object,  otherwise 
we  could  not  obtain  it  from  that  object. 

The  separate  parts  of  a  work  of  art,  and  (to  return  to  the 
question  before  us,)  the  separate  parts,  consequently,  of  a  tra* 
gedy,  must  not  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  and  ear  alone,  but  also 
comprehended  by  the  understanding.  Collectively,  however, 
tliey  are  all  subservient  to  one  common  aim,  namely,  to  pro- 
duce a  joint  impression  on  the  mind.  Here,  therefore,  as  in 
the  above  examples,  the  Unity  lies  in  a  higher  sphere,  in  the 
feeling  or  in  the  reference  to  ideas.  This  is  all  one ;  for  the 
feeling,  so  far  as  it  is  not  merely  sensual  and  passive,  is  our 
sense,  our  organ  for  the  Infinite,  which  forms  itself  into  ideas 
for  us. 

Far,  therefore,  from  rejecting  the  law  of  a  perfect  Unity  iu 
Tragedy  as  unnecessary,  I  require  a  deeper,  more  intrinsic, 
and  more  mysterious  unity  than  that  with  which  most  critics 
are  satisfied.  This  Unity  I  find  in  the  tragical  compositions 
of  Shakspeare,  in  as  great  perfection  as  in  those  of  iEschylus 
and  Sophocles;  while,  on  the  contrary,  I  do  not  find  it  in 
many  of  those  tragedies  which  nevertheless  are  lauded  as 
correct  by  the  critics  of  the  dissecting  school. 

Logicsd  coherence,  the  causal  connexion,  I  hold  to  be  equally 
essentia]  to  Tragedy  and  every  serious  drama,  because  a)  I 
the  mental  powers  act  and  react  upon  each  other,  and  if 
the  Understanding  be  compelle<^  to  take  a  leap,  Imagina- 
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alacrity.  But  unfortunately  the  cluiini»;ons  of  what  is  called 
regularity  liave  applied  tins  rule  with  a  degree  of  petty 
subtlety,  which  can  have  no  other  eifect  than  that  of  cramp- 
ing the  poet,  and  rendering  true  excellence  impossible. 

We  mast  not  suppose  that  the  order  of  sequences  in  a 
tragedy  resembles  a  slender  thread,  of  which  we  are  every 
moment  in  anxious  dread  lest  it  should  snap.  This  simile  is 
by  no  means  applicable,  for  it  ii3  admitted  that  a  plurality  of 
subordinate  actions  and  interests  is  inevitable j  but  rather 
let  ua  suppose  it  a  mighty  stream,  which  in  its  impetu- 
ous course  OTercoraes  many  obstructionSj  and  loses  itself  at 
laet  in  the  repose  of  the  ocean.  It  springs  perhaps  from 
different  sources,  and  certainly  receives  into  itself  other  rivers, 
which  hasten  towards  it  from  opposite  regions.  Why  should 
not  the  poet  be  allowed  to  carry  on  several,  and,  for  a  while, 
independent  streams  of  human  passions  and  endeavours,  down 
to  the  moment  of  their  raging  junction,  if  only  he  can  place 
the  spectsitor  on  an  eminence  from  whence  he  may  overlook 
the  whole  of  their  course  1  And  if  this  great  and  awolleu 
body  of  waters  again  divide  into  several  branches,  and  pour 
itself  into  the  sea  by  several  mouths,  is  it  not  still  one  and  the 
same  stream  1 

So  much  for  the  Unity  of  Action.  With  respect  to  the 
Unity  of  Time,  we  find  in  Aristotle  no  more  than  the  follow- 
ing passage :  ^^  Moreover,  the  Epos  is  distinguished  from 
Tragedy  by  its  length :  for  the  latter  seeks  as  far  as  possible 
to  circutnscribe  itself  within  one  revolution  of  the  6un»  or  t(* 
exceed  it  but  little;  tie  Epos  is  unlimited  in  point  of 
time,  and  in  that  respect  differs  from  Tragedy.  At  first, 
however,  the  case  was  in  this  respect  alike  in  tragedies  and 
epic  poems/' 

We  may  in  the  first  place  observe  that  Aristotle  is  not 
giving  a  precept  here,  but  only  making  historical  mention  of 
a  peculiarity  which  he  observed  in  the  Grecian  examples 
before  him.  But  what  if  the  Greek  tragedians  had  particular 
reasons  for  circumscribing  themselves  within  this  extent  of 
time,  which  with  the  constitution  of  our  theatres  no  longer 
exist  1  We  shall  immediately  see  that  this  was  really  the 
case, 

Comeille  with  great  reaaon  finda  the  rule  extremely  incon- 
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renieut;  he  tlierefore  prefers  tlie  more  JenisMit  iiifccrprotation, 
and  says,  "  lie  would  not  scruple  to  extend  tLe  duration  of 
the  action  even  to  tbirtj  hours."  Others,  howevcrj  most  rigor* 
ouslj  insist  On  the  principle  that  the  action  shonhl  not 
occupy  a  longer  period  than  that  of  its  re  present  at  ion^  t!iat  ia 
to  say,  fron)  two  to  three  hours. — The  dramatic  poet  mutt, 
according  to  them,  he  punctual  to  his  hour.  Iti  the  main,  tho 
latter  plead  a  sounder  cause  than  the  more  lenient  critics. 
For  the  only  ground  of  the  rule  is  the  ohservation  of  a  proha- 
hility  which  they  suppose  to  be  necessary  for  illusion,  namely^ 
that  the  actual  time  and  that  of  the  representation  ehould  be 
the  same.  If  onco  a  discrepancy  be  allowed,  sueh  as  the 
diHerencG  between  two  hours  and  thirty,  we  may  upon  the 
eame  principle  go  much  farther.  This  idea  of  illusion  haa 
occasioned  great  errors  in  the  theory  of  art.  By  this  term 
there  has  often  been  understood  the  unwittingly  erroneous 
belief  that  the  represented  action  is  reality.  In  that  case  the 
terrors  of  Tragedy  would  be  a  trne  torture  to  us,  tliey  would 
be  l(ke  an  Alpine  load  on  the  fancy.  No,  the  theatrical  as 
well  as  every  other  poetical  illusion,  ia  a  waking  dream,  to 
wliich  we  voluntarily  flurrendcr  ourselves.  To  produce  it,  the 
poet  and  actors  must  powerfully  agitate  the  mind,  and  the 
probabilities  of  calculation  do  not  in  the  least  contribute 
towards  it.  This  demand  of  literal  deception,  pushed  to  the 
extremej  would  make  all  poetic  form  impossible;  for  we  know 
well  that  the  mythological  and  historical  persons  did  not 
speak  our  language,  that  impassioned  grief  does  not  express 
itself  in  verne,  ^-c.  What  an  unpoetical  spectator  were  he 
who,  instead  of  following  the  incidents  with  his  sympathy, 
should,  like  a  gaoler,  with  watch  or  hour-glass  in  hand,  count 
out  to  the  heroes  of  the  tragedy,  the  minutes  wliich  they  still 
have  to  live  an<l  act!  Is  our  soul  then  a  piece  of  clock-work, 
that  tells  the  hours  and  minutes  with  infallible  accuracy  t 
Has  it  not  rather  very  different  measures  of  time  foragrceanlo 
occupation  and  for  wearisomeness ']  In  the  one  case,  under 
an  easy  and  varied  activity,  the  hours  fly  apace ;  in  the  other, 
while  we  feel  all  our  mental  powers  clogged  and  impeded, 
they  are  stretched  out  to  an  immeasurable  length.  Thus  it  is 
during  the  present,  but  in  memory  quite  the  reverse:  the 
interf  al  of  dull  and  empty  uniformity  vanishes  in  a  moment ; 
iliat  which  marks  an  abundance  of  varied  impressions 
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grows  and  widens  in  the  same  proportion.  Our  body  is  sub- 
jected to  external  astronomical  time^  because  the  organical 
operations  are  regulated  by  it  j  but  our  mind  has  its  own  ideal 
time^  which  is  no  other  but  the  consciousness  of  the  progres- 
sive development  of  our  beings.  In  this  measure  of  time  the 
intervals  of  an  indifferent  inactivity  pass  for  nothing,  and 
two  important  moments,  though  they  lie  years  apart,  link 
themselves  immediately  to  each  other.  Thus,  when  we  have 
been  intensely  engaged  with  any  matter  before  we  fell  asleep, 
w(B  often  resume  the  very  same  train  of  thought  the  instant 
we  awake  and  the  intervening  dreams  vanish  into  their 
unsubstantial  obscurity.  It  is  the  same  with  dramatic  exhi- 
bition :  oar  imagination  overleaps  with  ease  the  times  which 
are  presupposed  and  intimated,  but  which  are  omitted  because 
nothing  important  takes  place  in  them ;  it  dwells  solely  on  the 
decisive  moments  placed  before  it,  by  the  compression  of 
which  the  poet  gives  wings  to  the  lazy  course  of  days  and 
hours. 

But,  it  will  be  objected,  the  ancient  tragedians  at  least  ob- 
served the  Unity  of  Time.  This  expression  is  by  no  means 
precise;  it  should  at  least  be  the  identity  of  the  imaginary 
with  the  material  time.  But  even  then  it  does  not  apply  to 
the  ancients :  what  they  observe  is  nothing  but  the  seeming 
continuity  of  time.  It  is  of  importance  to  attend  to  this  dis- 
tinction— ^the  seeming  j  for  they  unquestionably  allow  much 
more  to  take  place  during  the  choral  songs  than  could  reai]y 
happen  within  their  actual  duration.  Thus  the  Agamemnon 
of  iEschylus  comprises  the  whole  interval,  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy  to  his  arrival  in  Mycenae,  which,  it  is  plain, 
must  have  consisted  of  a  very  considerable  number  of  days ; 
in  the  Trachiniw  of  Sophocles,  during  the  course  of  the  pLay. 
the  voyage  from  Thessaly  to  Euboea  is  thrice  performed;  an«i 
again,  in  the  Supplices  of  Euripides,  during  a  single  choral 
one,  the  entire  march  of  an  army  from  Athens  to  Thebes  is  sup- 
posed to  take  place,  a  battle  to  be  fought,  and  the  General  to 
return  victorious.  So  for  were  the  Greeks  from  this  sort  of 
minute  and  painful  calculations !  They  had,  however,  a  par. 
ticular  reason  for  observing  the  seeming  continuity  of  time  in 
the  constant  presence  of  the  Chorus.  When  the  Chorus  leaves 
the  stage,  the  continuous  progress  is  interrupted ;  of  this  we 
have  a  striking  instance  in  the  JSumenides  of  ^schylus,  where 
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tlic  wbole  iiaerval  is  omitted  wliich  was  necessary  to  allow 
Orestes  to  juoceetl  from  Delphi  to  AtlietJB.  Moreover,  be- 
twet'n  the  three  pieces  of  a  trilogy,  which  were  acted  consecu- 
tively, and  were  intended  to  conetitute  a  whole,  there  wero 
gaps  of  time  as  considerahle  as  those  hetwcen  the  three  a^cts  | 
of  many  a  Spanish  ilrama. 

The  moderns  have,  in  the  division  of  their  plays  into  acta, 
whiclij  properly  speaking,  were  unknown  to  Greek  Tragedy, 
a  convenient  means  of  extending  the  period  of  represeiitatiou 
without  any  ill  effect.  For  the  poet  may  fairly  reckon  tso  far 
on  the  spectators  imagination  as  to  presume  that  during  the 
entire  suspension  of  the  representation^  he  will  readily  con- 
ceive a  much  longer  interval  to  have  elapsed  than  that  wliich 
is  measured  by  the  rhvihmical  time  of  the  music  hetween  the 
acts;  otherwise  to  make  it  appear  the  more  natural  to  him,  it 
niiglit  be  as  well  to  iuvite  him  to  come  and  see  the  next  act 
to-morrow.  The  division  iuto  acts  had  its  origin  with  the 
New  Comedy,  in  consequence  of  the  exclusion  of  the  chorus. 
Horace  prescribes  the  condition  of  a  regular  play,  that  it 
ehould  have  neither  more  nor  less  than  five  acts.  The  riile  is  so 
unefisentialj  that  Wieland  thought  Horace  was  here  laughing 
at  the  young  Pisos  in  urging  a  precept  like  this  with  such 
solemnity  of  tone  as  if  it  \vere  really  of  importance.  If  in 
the  ancient  Tragedy  we  may  mark  it  as  the  conclusion  of  an 
act  wherever  the  stage  remains  empty,  and  the  cliorus  is  left 
alone  to  proceed  with  its  dance  and  ode,  we  shall  often  have 
fewer  than  five  acts,  but  often  also  more  than  five.  As  an 
observation  that  in  a  representation,  hetween  two  or  three 
Imnrs  long,  such  a  number  of  rests  are  necessary  for  the  atten- 
tion, it  may  be  allowed  to  pass.  But,  considereil  in  any 
other  light,  I  should  like  to  hear  a  reason  for  it,  grounded  on 
the  nature  of  Dnimatic  Poetry,  why  a  rlraroa  must  have  so 
many  and  only  so  many  divi.-sious.  But  the  wurhi  is  governed 
by  prescription  and  tradition:  a  smaller  number  of  acts  has 
been  tolerated;  to  transgress  the  consecrated  number  of  the* 
is  still  considered  a  dangerous  and  atrocious  profanation. 

Asa  gencml  rule,  the  division  into  acts  eeems  to  me  erro* 
neous,  when,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  modern  phiys,  nothing 
takes  place  in  the  intervals  between  tbenij  and  when  the  per- 

*  Three  uiiiries,  five  acts :  why  not  «evsi  persons  ?  These  nilea  seeno  to 
ptoated  accordiii^  to  odd  nimiberfl«  ^^^M 
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■ons  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  act  are  exhibited  in  exactly . 
the  same  situation  as  at  the  close  of  the  foregoing  one.  An^ 
yet  this  stand-still  has  ^iven  much  less  offence  than  the 
assumption  of  a  considerable  interval,  or  of  incidents  omitted 
in  the  representation^  because  the  former  is  merely  a  negative 
error. 

The  romantic  poets  take  the  liberty  even  of  changing  the 
scene  during  the  course  of  an  act.  As  the  stage  is  always 
previously  left  empty,  these  also  are  such  interruptions  of  the 
continuity,  as  would  warrant  them  in  the  assumption  of  as 
many  intervals.  If  we  stumble  at  this,  but  admit  the  pro- 
priety of  a  division  into  acts,  we  have  only  to  consider  these 
changes  of  scene  in  the  light  of  a  greater  number  of  short  acts. 
But  then,  it  will  perhaps  be  objected,  this  is  but  justifying  one 
error  by  another,  the  violation  of  the  Unity  of  Time  by  the 
violation  of  the  Unity  of  Place :  we  shall,  therefore,  proceed 
to  examine  more  at  length  how  far  the  last-mentioned  rule  is 
indispensable. 

In  vain,  as  we  have  already  said,  shall  we  look  to  Aristotle 
for  any  opinion  on  this  subject.  It  is  asserted  that  the  lule 
was  observed  by  the  ancients.  Not  always,  only  generally. 
Of  seven  plays  by  iEschylus,  and  the  same  number  by  Sopho- 
cles, there  are  two,  the  JSumenides  and  the  Ajax,  in  which  the 
scene  is  changed.  That  they  generally  retain  the  same  scene 
follows  naturally  from  the  constant  presence  of  the  choms, 
which  must  be  got  rid  of  by  some  suitable  device  before  there 
can  be  a  change  of  place.  And  then,  again,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  their  scene  represented  a  much  wider  extent 
than  in  most  cases  ours  does ;  not  a  mere  room,  but  the  open 
space  before  several  buildings :  and  the  disclosing  the  interior 
of  a  house  by  means  of  the  encyclema,  may  be  considered  in 
the  same  light  as  the  drawing  a  back  curtain  on  our  stage. 

The  objection  to  the  change  of  scene  is  founded  on  the 
same  erroneous  idea  of  illusion  which  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed. To  transfer  the  action  to  another  place  would,  it  is 
urged,  dispel  the  illusion,  fiut  now  if  we  are  in  reality  to 
consider  the  imaginary  for  the  actual  place,  then  must  stage 
decoration  and  scenery  be  altogether  different  from  what 
it  now  is*.     Johnson^  a  critic  who^  in  general,  is  an  advo* 

*  It  is  calculated  merely  for  a  single  point  of  yiew :  seen  from  evcrj 
otlier  point,  the  broken  Imes  betray  the  imperfection  of  the  imitation. 
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cate  for  the  strict  rules,  very  justly  observes,  that  if  our  ima- 
gination once  goes  the  length  of  transporting  us  eighteen 
hundred  years  back  to  Alexandria,  in  order  to  figure  to  our* 
selves  the  story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  as  actually  taking 
place  before  us,  the  next  step,  of  transporting  ourselves  from 
Alexandria  to  Rome,  is  easier.  The  capability  of  our  mind 
to  fly  in  thought,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  through  tlie 
immensity  of  time  and  space,  is  well  known  and  acknowledged 
in  common  life ;  and  shall  poetry,  whose  verv  purpose  it  is  to 
add  all  manner  of  wings  to  our  mind,  and  which  has  at  com- 
mand all  the  magic  of  genuine  illusion,  that  is,  of  a  lively  and 
enrapturing  fiction,  be  alone  compelled  to  renounce  this  uni- 
versal prerogative  1 

Voltaire  wishes  to  derive  the  Unity  of  Place  and  Time  froni 
the  Unity  of  Action,  but  his  reasoning  is  shallow  in  the  ex- 
treme. "  For  the  same  reason,"  says  he,  "  the  Unity  of  Place 
is  essential,  because  no  one  action  can  go  on  in  several  places 
at  once."  But  still,  as  we  have  already  seen,  several  persons 
necessarily  take  part  in  the  one  principal  action,  since  it  con- 
sists of  a  plurality  of  subordinate  actions,  and  what  should 
hinder  these  from  proceeding  in  different  places  at  the  same 
time  1  Is  not  the  same  war  frequently  carried  on  simul- 
taneously in  Europe  and  India;  and  must  not  the  historian 
recount  alike  in  his  narrative  the  events  which  take  place  on 
both  these  scenes  1 

"  The  Unitv  of  Time,"  he  adds,  "  is  naturally  connectea 
with  the  two  first.  If  the  poet  represents  a  conspiracy,  and 
extends  the  action  to  fourteen  days,  he  must  account  to  me 
for  all  that  takes  place  in  these  fourteen  days.''  Yes,  for  all 
that  belongs  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  all  the  rest,  being  extrar 
neous  to  it,  he  passes  over  in  silence,  as  every  good  story- 
teller would,  and  no  person  ever  thinks  of  the  omission. 
"  If,  therefore,  he  places  before  me  the  events  of  fourteen 
days,  this  gives  at  least  fourteen  different  actions,  however 
small  they  may  be."  No  doubt,  if  the  poet  were  so  unskilful 
as  to  wind  off  the  fourteen  days  one  after  another  with  visible 
precision;  if  day  and  night  are  just  so  often  to  come  and  go^ 

Even  as  to  the  architectural  import,  so  little  attention  do  the  audience  in 
general  pay  to  these  niceties,  that  they  are  not  even  shocked  when  the 
actors  enter  and  disappear  through  %.  wall  without  a  door,  between  the  side 
scenes. 
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and  the  characters  to  go  to  bed  and  get  up  again  just  so  many 
times.  But  the  clever  poet  thrusts  into  the  background  all 
the  intervals  which  are  connectetl  with  no  perceptible  progress 
in  the  action^  and  in  his  picture  annihilates  all  the  pauses  of 
absolute  stand-stilly  and  contrives^  though  with  a  rapid  touchy 
to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  period  supposed  to  have 
elapsed.  But  why  is  the  privilege  of  adopting  a  much  wider 
space  between  the  two  extremes  of  the  piece  than  the  material 
time  of  the  representation  important  to  the  dramatist,  and 
even  indispensable  to  him  in  many  subjects  ?  The  example 
of  a  conspiracy  given  by  Voltaire  comes  in  here  very  oppor- 
tunely. 

A  conspiracy  plotted  and  executed  in  two  hours  is,  in  the 
first  place,  an  incredible  thing.  Moreover,  with  reference  to 
the  characters  of  the  personages  of  the  piece,  such  a  plot  is 
very  different  from  one  in  which  the  conceived  purpose,  how 
ever  dangerous,  is  silently  persevered  in  by  all  the  parties  for 
a  considerable  time.  Though  the  poet  does  not  admit  thiei 
lapse  of  time  into  his  exhibition  immediately,  in  the  midst  of 
the  characters,  as  in  a  mirror,  he  gives  us  as  it  were  a  perspec- 
tive view  of  it  In  this  sort  of  perspective  Shakspeare  is  the 
greatest  master  I  know:  a  single  word  frequently  opens  to 
view  an  almost  interminable  vista  of  antecedent  states  of 
mind.  Confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  time,  the  poet  is 
in  many  subjects  obliged  to  mutilate  the  action,  by  beginning 
close  to  the  last  decisive  stroke,  or  else  he  is  under  the  neces- 
sity of  unsuitably  hurrying  on  its  progress:  on  either  suppo- 
sition he  must  reduce  within  petty  dimensions  the  grand 
picture  of  a  strong  purpose,  which  is  uo  momentary  ebullition, 
but  a  firm  resolve  undauntedly  maintained  in  the  midst 
of  all  external  vicissitudes,  till  the  time  is  ripe  for  its  exe- 
eotion.  It  is  no  longer  what  Shakspeare  has  so  often  painted, 
and  what  he  has  described  in  the  following  lines : — 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing, 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream ; 
The  genius,  and  the  mortal  instruments, 
Are  tiien  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  man, 
lake  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 
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But  why  are  tlie  Greek  and  romanticj  poets  so  different 
their  practice  with  respect  to  place  and  time?  The  spirit  of 
our  cnticism  will  not  iilloiv  im  to  follow  the  practice  of  many 
critics,  who  bo  eummariiy  pronounce  the  latter  to  be  bar- 
barians. On  the  contrary^  we  conceive  that  thej  lived  in 
Teiy  cultivated  times,  and  were  themselves  highly  cultivated 
men.  As  to  the  ancients,  besides  the  structure  of  their  stage^ 
whichj  as  we  have  already  said,  led  naturally  to  the  seeming 
continuity  of  time  and  to  the  absence  of  change  of  scene,  their 
observance  of  this  practice  was  also  favoured  by  the  nature 
of  the  materials  on  which  the  Grecian  dramatist  had  to  work. 
These  materials  were  mythology,  and,  consequently,  a  fiction, 
whicb,  under  the  handling  of  preceding  poets,  had  collected 
into  continuous  and  perspicuous  masses,  what  in  reality  waa 
detached  and  scattered  about  in  various  ways.  Moreover, 
the  heroic  ago  which  they  painted  was  at  once  extremely 
Bimple  in  its  manners,  and  marvellous  in  its  incidents;  and 
hence  everything  of  itself  went  straight  to  the  mark  of  a 
tragic  resolution. 

But  the  principal  cause  of  the  diflference  lies  in  the  plastic 
spirit  of  the  antique,  and  the  picturesque  spirit  of  the  romantic 
poetry.  Sculpture  directs  our  attention  exclusively  to  the 
group  which  it  sets  before  us,  it  divests  it  as  far  as  possible 
from  all  external  accompaniments,  and  where  they  cannot 
be  dispensed  with,  it  indicates  them  as  slightly  as  possible. 
Painting,  on  the  otlior  hand,  delights  in  exldbiting,  along 
with  the  principal  figures,  all  the  details  of  the  surrounding 
locality  and  all  secondary  circumstances,  and  to  open  a  pros- 
pect into  a  boundless  distance  in  the  backgroundj  and  light  and 
shade  with  perspective  are  its  peculiar  charms.  Hence  the 
Dramatic,  and  especially  the  Tragic  Art,  of  the  ancients,  anni- 
hilates in  some  measure  the  external  circumstances  of  space 
and  time;  while,  by  their  changes,  the  romantic  drama  adorns 
its  more  varied  pictures.  Or,  to  express  myself  in  other 
terms,  the  principle  of  the  antique  poetry  is  ideal;  that  of 
the  romantic  is  mystical:  the  former  subjects  space  and  time 
to  the  internal  free  agency  of  the  mind;  the  latter  honours 
these  inconiprehensible  essences  aa  supernatural  powera,  in 
which  there  ia  somewhat  of  indwelling  ilivinity 
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LECTURE  XVIIl. 

Mischief  resulting  to  the  French  Stage  from  too  narrow  Interpretation  of 
the  Rules  of  Unity — Influence  of  these  rules  on  French  Tragedy — 
Manner  of  treating  Mythological  and  Historical  Materials — Idea  of 
Tragical  Dignity — Observation  of  Conventional  Rules — False  System  of 
Expositions. 

I  COME  now  to  the  influence  which  the  above  rules  of 
Unity,  strictly  interpreted  and  received  as  inviolable,  have, 
with  other  conventional  rules,  exercised  on  the  shape  of 
French  tragedy. 

With  the  stage  of  a  wholly  different  structure,  with  mate- 
rials for  the  most  part  dissimilar,  and  handled  in  an  opposite 
spirit,  thev  were  still  desirous  of  retaining  the  rules  of  the 
ancient  Tragedy,  so  far  as  they  are  to  be  learnt  from  Aris- 
totle. 

They  prescribed  the  same  simplicity  of  action  as  the  Grecian 
Tragedy  observed,  and  yet  rejected  the  lyrical  part,  which  is 
a  protracted  development  of  the  present  moment,  and  conse-' 
quently  a  stand-still  of  the  action.  This  part  could  not,  it  is 
true,  be  retained,  since  we  no  longer  possess  the  ancient 
music,  which  was  subservient  to  the  poetry,  instead  of  over- 
bearing it  as  ours  does.  If  we  deduct  from  the  Grt'ek 
Tragedies  the  choral  odes,  and  the  lyrical  pieces  which  are 
occasionally  put  into  the  mouths  of  individuals,  they  will  be 
found  nearly  one  half  shorter  than  an  ordinary  French  tragedy. 
Voltaire,  in  his  prefaces,  frequently  complains  of  the  great 
difficulty  in  procuring  materials  for  five  lone  acts.  How  now 
have  the  gaps  arising  from  the  omission  of  the  lyrical  parts 
been  filled  upl  By  intrigue.  While  with  the  Greeks  the 
action,  measured  by  a  few  great  moments,  rolls  on  uninterrupt- 
edly to  its  issue,  the  French  have  introduced  many  secondary 
characters  almost  exclusively  with  the  view  that  their  oppo- 
.'to  purposes  may  give  rise  to  a  multitude  of  impeding 
jcidents,  to  keep  up  our  attention,  or  rather  our  curiosity,  to 
ne  close.  There  was  now  an  end  therefore  of  everything 
.  ke  simplicity;  still  they  flattered  themselves  that  they  had, 
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by  means  of  an  artificial  coiierence,  preserved  at  lea?!  a  unity 
for  the  understsjindiiig. 

Intrigue  is  not,  m  itself,  a  Tragica-l  motive;  to  Comedy,  it 
IB  essential,  as  we  have  already  shown.  Comedy,  eicn  at  ita 
close^  must  often  he  satisfied  with  mere  suppositions  for 
the  nnderijtanding ;  hut  this  is  by  no  means  the  poetic  side 
of  this  demi-proaaie  species  of  the  Drama.  Although  the 
French  Tragedy  endeavours  in  the  detaiJa  of  execution  to  rise 
by  earnestness,  dignity,  and  pathos,  as  high  as  possible  above 
Comedy,  in  its  genera!  structure  and  composition,  it  still  bears, 
in  my  opinion,  but  too  close  an  affinity  to  it.  In  many 
French  tragedies  I  find  indeed  a  Unity  for  the  Understanding, 
but  the  Feeling  is  left  unsatisfied.  Out  of  a  complication  of 
painful  and  violent  situations  we  do,  it  is  true,  arrive  at  last, 
happily  or  unhappily^  at  a  state  of  repose ;  but  in  the  repre- 
sented course  of  affairs  there  is  no  secret  and  mysterious 
rex*elation  of  a  higher  order  of  things;  there  is  no  allusion  to 
any  consolatory  thoughts  of  heaven,  whether  in  the  dignity  of 
human  nature  successfully  maintained  in  ita  coDllicta  with 
fate,  or  in  the  guidance  of  an  over-ruling  providence.  To 
such  a  tranquillizing  feeling  the  so-called  poetical  justice  is 
partly  unnecessary,  and  partly  also,  so  very  questitxiably  and 
obliquely  is  it  usually  adrainiatered,  very  insufficient*  But 
even  poetical  justice  (which  I  cannot  help  cousidering  as 
a  made-up  example  of  a  doctrine  false  in  itself,  and  one, 
moreover,  which  by  no  means  tends  to  the  excitation  of  truly 
moral  feelings)  has  not  unfreqnently  been  altogether  neglected 
by  the  French  tragedians. 

The  use  of  intrigue  is  certainly  well  calculated  to  effect  the 
all-desired  short  duration  of  an  important  action.  For  the 
intriguer  is  ever  expeditious,  and  loses  no  time  in  attaining 
to  his  object.  But  the  mighty  course  of  human  destinies  pro- 
ceeds, like  the  change  of  seasons,  with  measured  pace :  great 
designs  ripen  slowly;  stealthily  and  hesitatingly  the  dark 
fiuggeslions  of  deadly  malice  quit  the  abysses  of  the  mind  for 
the  light  of  day;  and,  a»  Horace,  with  equal  truth  and  beauty 
observes,  "the  flying  criminai  is  only  limpingly  followed  by 
penal  retribution*/     Let  only  the  attempt  be  made,  for  in- 

*  Rar^  antecedentein  sceleetum 
Des^eruit  pede  pa^na.  cbudo. 
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stance,  to  briug  within  the  narrow  frame  of  the  Unity  of  Time 
Shakspeare's  gigantic  picture  of  Macbeth's  murder  of  Duncan^ 
his  tyrannical  usurpation  and  final  fall;  let  as  many  as  may  be 
of  the  events  which  the  great  dramatist  successively  exhibits 
before  us  in  such  dread  array  be  placed  anterior  to  the  opening 
of  the  piece,  and  made  the  subject  of  an  after  recital, 
and  it  will  be  seen  how  thereby  the  story  loses  all  its  sub^ 
lime  significance.  This  drama  does,  it  is  true,  embrace  a 
considerable  period  of  time :  but  does  its  rapid  progress  leave 
as  leisure  to  calculate  this  ?  We  see,  as  it  were,  the  Fates 
weaving  their  dark  web  on  the  whistling  loom  of  time ;  and 
we  are  drawn  irresistibly  on  by  the  storm  and  whirlwind  of 
events,  which  hurries  on  the  hero  to  the  first  atrocious  deed, 
and  from  it  to  innumerable  crimes  to  secure  its  fruits  with 
fluctuating  fortunes  and  perils,  to  his  final  fall  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Such  a  tragic  exhibition  resembles  a  comet's  course, 
which,  hardly  visible  at  first,  and  revealing  itself  only  to  the 
astronomic  eye,  appears  at  a  nebulous  distance  in  the  heavens, 
but  soon  soars  with  unheard-of  and  accelerating  rapidity 
towards  the  central  point  of  our  system,  scattering  dismay 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  till,  in  a  moment,  when  least 
expected,  with  its  portentous  tail  it  overspreads  the  half  of 
<he  firmament  with  resplendent  flame. 

For  the  sake  of  the  prescribed  Unity  of  Time  the  French 
poets  must  fain  renounce  all  those  artistic  effects  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  gradually  accelerated  growth  of  any  object  in 
the  mind,  or  in  the  external  world,  through  the  march  of 
time,  while  of  all  that  in  a  drama  is  calculated  to  fascinate 
the  eye  they  were  through  their  wretched  arrangement  of 
stage-scenery  deprived  in  a  great  measure  by  the  Unity  of 
Place.  Accidental  circumstances  might  in  truth  enforce  a^^ 
closer  observance  of  this  rule,  or  even  render  it  indispen- 
sable. From  a  remark  of  Comeille*s*  we  are  led  to  eon- 
lecture  that  stage-machineiy  in  France  was  in  his  time 
extremely  clumsy  and  imperfect.  It  was  moreover  the  general 
custom  for  a  number  of  distinguished  spectators  to  have  seats 
on  both  sides  of  the  stage  itself,  which  hardly  left  a  breadth 

*  In  his  Premier  Discours  sur  la  Poene  Dramatique  he  says :  "  Un; 
chanson  a  quelquefois  bonne  grace ;  et  dans  les  pieces  de  machines  cei 
omement  est  rederenu  neoessaire  pour  remplir  ies  oreilles  da  spectateur, 
pendant  que  les  machinet  descendeni.** 
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of  ten  paces  for  the  free  movements  of  the  actors.  Regnard, 
in  Le  Distrait,  gives  us  an  amusing  description  of  the  noise 
and  disorder  these  fashionable  petit-maitres  in  his  day  kept 
up  in  tliis  privileged  place,  how  chattering  and  laughing 
behind  tlie  backs  of  the  actors  they  disturbed  the  spectators, 
and  drew  away  attention  from  the  play  to  themselves  as  the 
prominent  objects  of  the  stage.  This  evil  practice  continued 
even  down  to  Voltaire's  time,  who  has  the  merit  of  having 
by  his  zealous  opposition  to  it  obtained  at  last  its  complete 
abolition,  on  the  appearance  of  his  Semiramis.  How  could 
tliey  have  ventured  to  make  a  change  of  scene  in  presence  oi 
such  an  unpoetical  chorus  as  this,  totally  unconnected  with 
the  piece,  and  yet  thrust  into  the  very  middle  of  the  repre- 
sentation ?  In  the  Gid,  the  scene  of  the  aotion  manifestly 
changes  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  same  act,  and  yet 
in  the  representation  the  material  scene  was  never  changed. 
In  the  English  and  Spanish  plays  of  the  same  date  the  case 
was  generally  the  same  ;  certain  signs,  however,  were  agreed 
on  which  served  to  denote  the  change  of  place,  and  the  docile 
imagination  of  the  spectators  followed  the  poet  whithersoever 
he  chose.  But  in  France,  the  young  men  of  quality  who  sat 
on  the  stage  lay  in  wait  to  discover  something  to  laugh  at; 
and  as  all  theatrical  effect  requires  a  certain  distance,  and 
when  viewed  too  closely  appears  ludicrous,  all  attempt  at 
it  was,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  necessarily  abandoned,  and 
the  poet  confined  himself  principally  to  the  dialogue  between 
a  few  characters,  the  stage  being  subjected  to  all  the  formali- 
ties of  an  antechamber. 

And  in  truth,  for  the  most  part,  the  scene  did  actually 
represent  an  antechamber,  or  at  least  a  hall  in  the  interior 
of  a  palace.  As  the  action  of  the  Greek  tragedies  is  always 
carried  on  in  open  places  surrounded  by  the  abode  or  symbols 
of  majesty,  so  the  French  poets  have  modified  their  mytho- 
logical materials,  from  a  consideration  of  the  scene,  to  tho 
manners  of  modern  courts.  In  a  princely  palace  no  strong 
emotion,  no  breach  of  social  etiquette  is  allowable;  and  sls 
in  a  tragedy  affairs  cannot  always  proceed  with  pure  courtesy, 
every  bolder  deed,  therefore,  every  act  of  violence,  every 
thing  startling  and  calculated  strongly  to  impress  the  senses, 
is  transacted  behind  the  scenes,  and  related  merely  by  con-- 
fidants  or  other  messengers.     And  yet  as  Horace  centaries 
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*iro  Tf  rimrkod,  whatever  U  conimuEiicated  to  the  ear  ex<?jtcs 
tiio  itiiud  far  more  feebly  than  what  b  exhibited  to  the 
truisty  eye,  aud  the  spec tatior  informs  hinmelfof.  What  he 
rcc«>maieiiUs  to  ho  witluirawn  from  obyervjitiou  is  only  the 
incredible  and  the  revoltingly  erael.  The  drmniatio  effect  of 
tiie  visible  may,  it  is  true,  be  liable  to  great  abuse;  and  it  is 
jKia^ible  for  a  theatre  to  degenerate  into  a  noisy  arena  of 
mere  bodily  events,  to  which  words  and  gestures  may  be  but 
superfluous  a|>pendages.  But  surely  the  opiM>site  extreme  of 
allowing  to  tlie  eye  no  conviction  of  its  own,  and  always 
referring  to  eoniethiii^  absent^  is  deserving  of  equal  reprobji* 
tiou,  la  many  French  tragedies  tlie  spectator  might  well 
entertain  a  feeling  that  great  actions  were  actually  taking 
place,  but  that  he  ha^l  chosen  a  bad  place  to  be  witness  ol 
them.  It  is  certain  that  tbe  obyious  impression  of  a  drama 
is  greatly  impaired  when  the  eiiectSi  which  the  55|>ectator3 
beholdj  prooet^l  from  invisible  and  distant  causes.  The  con- 
verse procedure  of  this  is  preferable, — to  exhibit  the  cause 
vtself,  and  to  allow  the  effect  to  be  simply  recounted.  "Vol- 
taire was  aware  of  the  injury  whi«h  theatrical  effect  sustained 
fiv>m  the  established  practice  of  the  tragic  8ta^  in  France; 
he  frequently  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  richer  scenical 
deoorattons  ;  and  he  himself  in  his  pieces,  and  others  after  hij 
example^  have  %'en tared  to  represent  many  things  to  the  eye, 
wkicli  before  would  have  been  considered  as  unsuitable,  not 
to  say,  ridiculous.  But  notwithstanding  this  attempt,  and 
the  still  earlier  one  of  Racine  in  his  AikalLe,  the  ejre  is  now 
more  out  of  favour  than  ever  with  the  fashionable  critics. 
Wherever  any  thing  is  allowe<l  to  be  seen,  or  an  action  is 
j>erformed  bodily  before  them,  they  scent  a  melodrama; 
and  the  idea  that  Tragedy,  if  its  purity,  or  rather  its  bah  I 
insipidity,  was  not  watchfully  guarded,  would  be  gradually 
amalgamate*]  with  this  species  of  play^  (of  which  a  word 
hereafter,)  haunts  them  as  a  horrible  phantom. 

Voltaire  himself  has  indulged  in  various  infractions  of  the 
Unity  of  Time ;  nevertheless  he  has  not  dared  tlirectly  to 
attack  the  rule  itself  as  unessential.  He  did  but  wish  to  see 
a  greater  latitude  given  to  its  interpretation.  It  would,  he 
thought,  be  satficient  if  the  action  took  place  within  the  cir- 
cuit of  a  palace  or  even  of  a  town,  though  in  a  diflereut  part 
of  them      In   order   however^   to  avoid  a  chanJ^-e  of  &ocne, 
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he  wijuld  have  it  so  contrived  as  at  oeco  to  comprise  th« 
several  localities.  Here  he  betrays  very  confa^ed  ideaa,  both 
of  architecture  and  perspective.  He  refers  to  Palladio's 
theatre  at  Viccnza,  whic!i  he  could  h^irdly  have  ever  seen : 
for  his  account  of  tliis  theatre,  which,  as  we  bave  already 
ohserveil,  is  itaelf  a  misconception  of  the  structure  of  lite 
ancient  stage,  appears  to  be  altoo^ether  founded  on  deacnjittoDj) 
which  clearly  he  did  not  understand.  In  tbe  6Vmtrffm*>, 
the  play  in  winch  he  first  attempted  to  carry  into  practice  hi« 
principles  on  tliis  subjcctj  he  has  fallen  into  a  ging^alar  error. 
liJ8tca<l  of  allowing  the  persons  to  proceed  to  varions  placea, 
he  has  actually  bronght  the  places  to  the  persons  The  scene 
in  the  third  act  is  a  cabinet;  this  cabinet,  to  use  Voltaire's 
own  words,  gives  way  (without^let  rt  be  remembered — the 
queen  leaving  it),  to  a  grand  saloon  magnificently  furnished. 
The  Mausoleum  of  Ninua  too,  which  stood  at  first  in  an 
open  place  before  the  palace,  and  opposite  to  the  leniple  of 
the  Magi,  has  also  found  means  to  steal  to  the  side  of  the 
throne  in  the  centre  of  this  hall.  After  yielding  his  spirit  to 
the  light  of  day>  to  the  terror  of  many  beholders,  and  again 
receiving  it  back,  it  repairs  in  the  lollowing  act  to  it«  old  place, 
wliere  it  probably  bad  left  its  obelisks  behind.  In  the  fifth  act 
we  see  that  the  tomb  is  extremely  apaciouSj  and  provided  ivith 
iiibterraneous  passages.  Whaf  a  noise  would  the  French 
critics  make  were  a  foreigner  to  commit  such  ridiculous  blun- 
ders. In  Brutus  we  have  another  example  of  this  running  about 
of  the  scene  with  the  persons.  Before  the  opening  of  the  first 
act  WQ  have  a  long  and  particular  description  of  tire  scenic 
arrangement;  the  Senate  ie  assembled  between  the  Capitoline 
temple  and  the  house  of  the  Consuls,  in  the  open  air.  After- 
wards, on  the  rising  of  the  assembly,  Arons  and  Albin  alone 
remain  behind,  and  of  tliera  it  is  now  said :  qui  sont  supposii 
Hre  entres  de  la  salle  iV audience  dans  un  autre  appartejnerU 
de  la  maison  de  Bj^Uits,  What  is  the  poet's  meaning  hero  I 
la  the  scene  change^!  without  being  empty,  or  does  be  trust 
fio  far  to  the  imagination  of  his  spectators,  as  to  require  them, 
against  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  to  take  for  a  chamber  a 
scene  Tvhioh  is  ornamented  in  quite  a  different  style  1  And 
how  does  that  which  in  the  first  description  is  a  public  place 
become  afterwards  a  hall  of  audience)  In  this  scenic  arrange 
inent  there  must  be  either  legerdemain  or  a  bad  meuiorv 
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With  respect  to  the  Unity  of  Plaoe,  we  iijay  in  general  ob- 
fierve  tliat  it  \a  often  very  unsatisfactorily  observed,  even  hi 
comedy,  by  the  French  poets,  aa  well  ua  by  all  who  follow  tlia 
eame  system  of  rules.  The  scene  is  not,  it  Is  true^  changed, 
hut  things  which  do  not  usually  happen  in  the  same  place  are 
mmle  to  follow  each  other.  What  can  he  more  improbable 
thaa  that  people  should  confide  their  secrets  to  oue  another  in  a 
phice  where  they  know  their  enemies  are  close  at  hand  ?  or  tbat 
plots  against  a  sovereign  should  be  hatched  in  his  own  ante- 
dxamber?  Great  importance  is  attiwihed  to  the  principle  that 
the  stage  should  never  in  the  course  of  an  act  remain  empty. 
This  is  called  biniling  the  scenes.  But  frequently  the  rule 
is  observed  in  appearance  only,  since  the  personages  of  tliie 
preceding  scene  go  out  at  one  door  the  very  moment  that 
those  of  the  next  enter  at  another  Moreover,  they  must  not 
make  their  entrance  or  exit  without  a  motive  distinctly  an- 
nounced :  to  ensure  this  paiticular  pains  are  taken ;  the  con- 
fidants are  despatched  on  niisstons,  and  equals  also  are 
expressly,  and  sometimes  not  even  courteously,  told  to  go  oui 
af  the  way.  With  all  those  endeavours,  the  determinations  of 
the  places  where  things  take  place  are  often  so  vague  and  con- 
tradictory, that  in  many  pieces^  as  a  German  writer"^  has  well 
eaid,  we  ought  to  iusert  under  the  list  of  the  drainaiit  personcB 
*^"  The  scene  is  on  the  theatre." 

These  inconveniences  arise  almost  inevitably  from  an 
anxious  observance  of  the  Greek  rules,  under  a  total  change 
of  eircurastancefl.  To  avoid  the  pretended  improbability  which 
would  lie  in  springing  from  one  time  and  one  place  to  another, 
ihey  have  often  involved  themselves  in  real  and  grave  impro- 
babilities. A  thousand  times  have  we  reason  to  repeat  the 
observation  of  the  Academy,  in  their  criticism  on  the  Cid, 
respecting  the  crowding  together  so  many  events  in  the  period 
of  twenty-four  hours  :  *'  From  the  fear  of  sinning  against  the 
rules  of  art,  the  poet  has  rather  chosen  to  sin  against  the  rules 
of  nature."  Bat  this  imaginary  contradiction  between  art  and 
nature  could  only  be  suggested  by  a  low  and  narrow  range  of 
artistic  ideas. 

I  oome  now  to  a  more  important  pointy  namely,  to  iha 
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Ihindlitig  of  tlie  fiubject-matter  unsuitably  to  its  nature  an<l 
quality.  Tlie  Greek  tragedians,  with  a.  few  exceptions, 
selected  their  subjecta  from  the  natioual  mythology.  The 
French  tragediana  borrow  theira  eonietimes  from  the  ancient 
iijytlioloo^y,  but  much  more  frequently  from  the  history  of 
ahuost  every  age  and  nation,  and  their  mode  of  treating 
mjTthological  and  historical  subjects  respectively,  is  but  tot> 
often  not  properly  mjrthological,  and  not  properly  historic:i]. 
I  will  explain  myaelf  more  distinctly.  The  poet  who  selects 
an  ancieut  mythological  fable,  that  is,  a  fable  connected  by  hal* 
lowing  tradition  witli  the  religious  belief  of  the  Greeks,  should 
transport  both  himself  and  his  spectators  into  the  spirit  of  anti- 
quity; he  should  keep  ever  beftirc  our  minds  the  simple  mati- 
ners  of  the  heroic  ages,  with  which  alone  such  violent  passions 
and  actions  are  consistent  and  credible ;  bia  personages  should 
preserve  that  near  resemblance  to  the  gods  whidi^  from  tlieir 
descents  and  the  frequency  of  their  immediate  intercourse  with 
them  J  the  ancients  believed  them  to  possess ;  the  marvellous 
in  the  Greek  religion  should  not  be  pnrposely  avoided  or 
uuderstatedj  but  the  imB^iDation  of  the  spectators  should  be 
required  to  surrender  itself  fully  to  the  belief  of  it.  Instead 
of  this,  however,  the  French  poets  have  given  to  their  mytho* 
logical  heroes  and  heroines  the  refinement  of  the  fashionable 
world,  and  the  court  manners  of  the  present  day ;  they  have, 
because  those  heroes  were  princes  ("  shepherds  of  the  people,** 
Homer  calls  them),  accounted  for  their  situations  and  views 
by  the  motives  of  a  calculating  policy,  and  violated,  in  every 
point,  not  merely  archaeological  costume,  but  all  the  costnme 
of  cbaraoter.  In  PhtEdra^  this  princess  is,  upon  the  supposed 
death  of  Theseus,  to  be  declared  regent  during  the  minority  of 
her  son.  How  was  this  compatible  with  the  relations  of  the 
Grecian  women  of  that  dayf  It  brings  u&  down  to  the  times 
of  a  Cleopatra,  Hermione  remains  alone,  without  the  pro- 
tection of  a  brother  or  a  father,  at  the  court  of  Pyrrhus,  nay, 
even  in  his  palace,  and  yet  she  is  not  married  to  him.  With 
the  ancients,  &iid  m>t  merely  in  the  Homeric  age,  marriage 
consisted  simply  in  the  bride  being  received  into  the  bride- 
groom's house.  But  whatever  jnsti^cation  of  Henniono*s  situa* 
tion  may  be  found  in  the  practice  of  European  courts,  it  is  not 
the  less  repugnant  to  femsje  dignity,  and  the  more  indecorous, 
A9  Hermione  is  in  lore  with  the  anwilling  Fyrrhu^,  and  use* 
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PVcry  mfliience  to  iiiclme  bim  to  marriag«.  What  would  tlie 
Greeks  have  tbouglit  of  this  bold  and  indecent  courtship]  No 
doubt  it  would  appear  etjually  offensive  to  a  French  audience, 
if  Anttromaclie  were  exhibited  to  them  in  the  eituation  in 
which  she  apf>ears  in  Euripides,  where,  as  a  captive,  her 
[t^rson  is  enjoyed  by  the  conqueror  of  her  country.  But  when 
the  ways  of  thinking  of  two  nations  are  so  totally  different, 
why  should  there  be  so  painful  an  effort  to  pohsh  a  subject 
ftiunded  on  the  ujannera  of  the  one,  with  the  manners  of  the 
otlicr?  What  is  aUnwed  to  remain  after  this  polishing  pro 
(Scss  will  always  exhibit  a  striking  incongruiLy  with  that 
which  is  iiew-rao<ielled,  and  to  change  the  whole  is  either 
impossiblej  or  in  nowise  preferable  to  a  new  invention,  Th« 
Grecian  tragedians  cerUinly  allowed  themselves  a  great 
latitude  in  changing  the  circumstances  of  their  myths,  but 
the  alterations  were  always  consistent  with  the  general  and 
prevalent  notions  of  the  heroic  age.  On  the  otlier  hand,  they 
always  left  the  characters  a;s  they  received  them  from  tradi- 
tion and  an  earlier  ffction^  by  means  of  which  the  cunning  of 
Ulysses,  the  wisdom  of  Nestor,  and  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  had 
almost  become  proverbial.  Horace  particularly  insists  on  the 
rule.  But  how  unlike  is  the  Achilles  of  Raciue'a  Iphigenia  to 
the  Achilles  of  Homer!  The  gallantry  ascribed  to  him  is  not 
mei'ely  a  sin  against  Homer,  but  it  renders  the  whole  story 
improoable.  Are  human  sacrifices  conceivable  among  a  peopla 
whose  chiefs  and  heroes  are  so  susceptible  of  the  tenderest 
emotions?  In  vain  recourse  is  bad  to  tlie  powerful  inliuence« 
of  religion :  history  teaches  that  a  cruel  religion  invariably 
becomes  milder  with  the  softening  manners  of  a  people. 

In  these  new  exhibitions  of  ancient  fiibles,  the  marvellous 
has  been  studiously  rejected  as  alien  to  our  belief.  But  when 
we  are  once  brought  from  a  world  in  which  it  was  a  part  of 
the  very  order  of  things,  into  a  world  entirely  profiaical  and 
historically  settled,  then  whatever  marvel  the  poet  may 
ex  titbit  must,  from  the  insulated  state  in  which  it  stands,  ap> 
pear  only  so  much  the  more  incredibie.  In  Homer,  and  in 
tlie  Greek  tragedians,  everything  takes  place  in  the  presence 
of  the  gods,  anil  when  tljcy  become  visible,  or  manifest  them- 
selves in  BiMue  wonderful  operation,  we  are  in  no  degree 
ajstonished.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  labour  and  art  of  the 
modern  poets,  all  the  eloquence  of  their  narrattves,  caiinot 
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reeoiieile  our  mindB  to  tbe^e  exliibitions.  Examples  aro 
Hiiperfluou^Sj  tbe  thing  is  so  universally  known.  Yet  I  caunol 
help  cursorily  remarking  how  singulariy  Racinej  cautioua  ds 
lie  generally  h,  liaa  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind  hivolvetl  him- 
self in  iin  inconsistency.  Respecting  the  origin  of  the  fahle  of 
Theseus  descending  into  the  world  below  to  carry  off  Proser- 
pine for  liU  friend  PirithouSj  he  adopts  the  historical  explana- 
tion of  Plutarch,  that  be  was  tbe  prisouer  of  a  TLracian  king, 
whose  wife  be  endeavoured  to  carry  off  for  bis  friend.  On 
this  he  grounds  the  report  of  tbe  death  of  Theaeua,  which,  at 
the  opening  of  the  play,  was  current,  And  yet  be  allowi 
Phiedra*  to  mention  the  fabulous  tradition  as  an  earlier 
achievement  of  the  hero.  How  many  women  then  did 
TheseuB  wisb  to  carry  off  for  Pirtth&us?  Pradon  manages 
this  mucb  better:  when  Tbeaeus  is  aeked  by  a  confidant  If 
Ue  really  had  been  in  the  world  helow^  he  answers,  bow  could 
any  sensible  man  possibly  believe  fto  silly  a  tale  I  he  merely 
availed  himself  of  the  credulity  of  tbe  people,  and  gave  out 
ibis  report  from  politkal  motives. 

So  mncb  witli  respect  to  the  maEnei  of  handling  mytholo- 
gical materials.  With  respect  to  tlie  historical^  in  the  Jiirst 
place,  the  same  objection  applies^  namely^  that  the  French 
manners  of  the  day  are  8ul>stituted  tt>  those  which  properly 
belong  to  the  several  persons,  and  that  tbe  characters  do  not 
fiufficiently  bear  tbe  colour  of  their  age  and  nation.  But  to 
this  we  must  add  iin other  detrimental  circumstance.  A 
m3rtbological  subject  is  in  its  nature  poetical,  and  ever  ready 
to  take  a  new  poetical  sbape.  In  the  Frencli  Tragedy,  as  ia 
the  Greek,  an  equable  and  pervading  dignity  is  required,  and 
the  French  language  is  even  much  more  faatidious  in  thia 
respect,  as  very  many  things  cannot  be  at  all  mentioned  m 
French  poetry.  But  in  history  we  are  ou  a  prosaic  domain, 
11  nd  the  truth  of  the  picture  requires  conditions,  circunistancefl, 
and  features,  whicli  cannot  be  given  without  a  greater  or  less 
descent  from  the  elevation  of  the  tragical  cothurnus ;  such  aa 
has  been  made  without  hesitation  by  Sbakspeare,  tbe  most 
perfect  of  bistorieal  dramatists.  The  French  tragedians^  bow* 
0ver»  could  not  bring  their  minds  to  submit  to  this,  and  henoi 

*  Je  Taime,  non  point  tel  qae  Pont  vn  les  enfers, 
Volage  adorateur  de  mille  o^jets  diircrsr 
*  Qui  va  du  dieu  dea  morts  deshonorer  la  coudiab 
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tbeir  works  are  fireqttently  deficient  in  those  ci renin etaiicei 
wbich  give  life  and  truth  to  a  picture;  and  when  an  ubatinate 
[jrosaical  circumstance  muat  after  all  be  mentioned,  they  avail 
tliemselvea  of  laboured  and  artificiaJ  circumlocutions. 

Respecting  the  tragic  digitity  of  historical  subjects,  peculiar 
principles  have  prevailed,  Corueille  was  in  the  b«st  way  uf 
the  worJd  when  he  brought  his  Oid  on  the  stage,  a  story  of 
the  middle  ages,  which  l>elunged  to  a  kindreil  jwople,  charac- 
terized by  chivalrous  love  and  honour,  and  in  whiiih  the 
principal  characters  are  not  even  of  princely  rank.  Had  thi?* 
example  been  followed,  a  number  of  pi*ejudices  respecting  the 
tra^c  Ceremonial  would  have  di^siippeared  of  themselvea; 
Tragedy  from  its  greater  verisimilitude,  and  being  most  readily 
intelligible,  and  deriving  ita  motives  from  still  curi-ent  mtidea 
of  thinking  and  acting,  would  have  come  more  home  to  the 
heart:  tlie  very  nature  of  the  subjects  would  alone  bavo 
lumed  tliem  from  the  stiff  observation  of  the  rules  of  thn 
ancients,  which  ihey  did  not  understand,  as  indeed  CorneiH» 
never  deviated  eo  far  from  these  rules  na,  in  the  train,  n^ 
doubt,  of  his  Spanish  model,  be  does  in  this  very  piece;  in 
one  word,  the  French  Tragedy  would  have  become  nationnl 
and  truly  roniantic.  But  I  know  not  what  malignant  stut 
was  In  the  ascendant;  notwithstanding  tlie  extraoi-dinary  suc- 
cess of  hia  Cidj  Corueille  did  not  go  one  step  further,  and  the 
attempt  which  he  made  found  no  imitators.  In  tlie  time  uf 
Louie  XIV.  it  waa  considered  as  a  matter  establiehed  beyond 
iiiapute,  that  the  French,  nay  generally  the  modem  European 
liistory  was  not  adapted  for  tlie  purposes  of  tnigedy.  They 
had  recourse  therefore  to  the  ancient  universal  history:  be- 
sides the  Rtrnjiins  and  Grecians,  they  frequently  hunted  about 
among  the  Assyrians,  Baby loniansj  Persians,  and  Egyptians, 
for  events  wbich,  bow^ever  obscure  they  might  often  be,  they 
could  dress  out  for  the  tragic  stage.  Racine,  acconling  to  bis 
own  confession,  made  a  hazardous  attempt  with  the  Turks  ; 
It  was  snoceissful,  and  since  that  time  the  necessatrv  tragical 
dignity  has  been  allowed  to  thia  barbarous  people,  among 
whom  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  rudest  despotism  and 
die  moiit  abject  slavery  are  often  tinited  in  the  same  person, 
and  Qothing  is  known  of  love,  but  the  moat  luxurious  sen- 
Buality;  while,  on  the  other  haud»  it  has  been  refused  to  the 
£uri>pe^ns,  Dotwitheianding  that  their  religion,  tbeir  sense  of 
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honour,  and  tlieir  respect  for  the  female  sex,  plead  to  power* 
fully  in  tlieir  behalf.  But  it  waa  merely  inodein^  and  mon 
particwlarly  Frencli  names  tbat,  as  untragical  and  uupoeticajl, 
could  not,  for  a  moment^  be  tolerate<i;  for  the  lieroes  of  anti- 
quity arc  with  tliem  Frenchmen  in  everytbing  but  thf-  nunie'; 
and  antiqjiity  was  merely  a  thin  veif  bene  alb  wlrielt  the 
modem  French  character  mig^bt  be  distinctly  recognized. 
Racine's  Alexander  is  certainly  not  the  Alexanaerof  history; 
but  if  under  this  name  we  imagine  to  ourselres  the  great 
Conde,  the  whole  will  appear  tolerably  natara).  And  wl 
does  not  suppj^e  that  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Duc&ess  de  14 
Valliere  are  represented  under  the  names  Titns  and  Berenice? 
The  poet  has  himself  flatteringly  alluded  to  bis  sovereign. 
Voltaire's  expiession  is  somewhat  strong,  when  he  saya  that  in 
reading  the  tragedies  w^hieh  succeeded  those  of  Raeine  we 
might  iPuncy  ourselves  periling  the  romances  of  Mademoiselle 
Scuderi,  which  paint  citizens  of  Paris  under  the  names  of 
heroes  of  antiquity.  He  alluded  herein  more  parlfcularly  to 
Crebillon.  Corneille  and  Racine,  howeverj  deeply  tahiteu  ws 
they  were  with  the  way  of  thinking  of  their  own  Dation>  were 
atili  at  times  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  true  objective 
exhibition.  Corneille  gives  us  a  masterly  picture  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Cid;  and  this  is  conceivable  enoii^^h,  for  he 
drew  his  materials  from  the  fountain-head.  With  the  except 
tion  of  the  original  sin  of  gallantry,  he  euceecded  also  pretty 
well  with  the  Romans :  of  one  part  of  their  cb  a  meter,  at  least, 
he  bad  a  tolerable  conception}  their  predominating  palrit&ti^^ 
and  unbending  pride  of  liberty,  and  tk«r  maignanimity  of  their 
political  sentiments.  All  this,  it  is  true,  is  nearly  the  same 
as  we  find  it  in  Lucaiij  varnished  over  with  a  certain  inflation 
and  self-coiiticious  pomp.  The  simple  republican  austerity, 
and  their  religious  submissivene^s,  was  beyond  hh  reaeh^ 
Racine  has  admirably  paintfrl  the  «orruptions  of  the  Romans 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  first  timid  outbreaks  of  Nero's 
tyranny.  It  is  true,  as  he  himself  gratefully  acknowledges, 
be  hatl  in  this  Tacitus  for  a  predecessor,  but  still  it  is  a 
great  merit  so  ably  to  transhite  history  iaato  poetry.  He 
bad  also  a  just  perception  of  the  geueraJ  spirrt  of  Hebrew 
history;  here  be  was  guided  by  religious  reverMice,  whicb, 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  the  poet  ought  always  to  brin^ 
with  him  to  his  subject.      He  was  less   successful  with  the 
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Tiirfej:  Bsjazet  Txmkea  love  quite  in  the  style  of  an  Euro* 
pcan;  tbe  bloo^UUirety  policy  of  Eastern  despotiBm  is  well 
portrayed,  it  is  true,  in  tbe  Vizier:  but  the  whole  reseniblea 
Turkey  upside  down,  wbere  the  wenien,  inhtead  of  bein^ 
iilaves,  have  contrived  to  get  poaseseion  of  tlie  government, 
v**hich  thereupon  assmnesso  revolting  an  appeanmce  as  to  in- 
cline Bs  to  believe  the  Turks  are,  after  all,  not  much  to  blame 
in  keeping  their  women  under  lock  and  key.  Neither  baa 
Voltaire,  in  my  opinion,  Bucceeded  much  better  in  his  MaJw- 
ntH  and  Zah'e;  throughout  we  miss  tlie  glowing  colouring  fA 
Oriental  fancy.  Voltaire  hii«j  however,  this  great  merst,  that 
as  he  insisted  on  treating  subjects  with  more  liietoricil  tmtb, 
lie  made  it  also  the  object  of  his  own  endeavours ;  and  farther, 
that  be  again  raised  to  the  dignity  of  t!ie  tragical  stage  the 
djivalroir3  and  Christian  cbaracters  of  modern  Europe,  wbicb 
t«ince  the  time  of  the  Vid  had  been  altogether  escluded  from 
it.  His  Lusignan  and  Neredan  are  among  his  most  truthful, 
affectingj  and  noble  creati<mj*;  his  Tancredy  although  aa  a 
whole  the  invention  is  deficient  in  keeping,  will  always,  like 
hia  namesake  in  Tasso,  win  every  heart.  Ahire^  in  a  histo- 
rical point  of  view,  is  highly  eminent.  It  is  singular  enough 
that  Voltaire,  in  his  restless  search  after  tragic  materials,  hai 
actually  travelled  the  whole  world  over;  for  as  in  Al^rt  he 
exhibits  the  American  tribes  of  the  other  hemisphere,  in  hii 
D»ch'mffUkan  he  brings  Chinese  on  the  stage,  from  the  farthest 
extremity  of  ours,  who,  however,  from  the  faithful  observaf 
tiou  of  their  costume,  have  almost  the  stamp  of  comic  or 
grotesque  figures. 

Unfortunately  Voltaire  came  too  late  with  his  projected 
reformation  of  the  theatre :  nmch  had  been  already  ruined  by 
the  trammels  witlnn  which  French  Tragedy  bud  l>een  so  long 
r(fnl!ned  ;  and  the  prgudice  which  gave  suchdjeproportiouate 
importance  to  the  observance  of  external  rifles  and  proprieties 
was,  at  it  appears,  established  firmly  and  irrevocably. 

Next  to  the  rules  regarding  tbe  extemaJ  mechanism,  which 
without  examination  they  had  ailopted  from  the  ancients,  the 
prevailing  national  ideas  of  social  propriety  were  the  princi- 
pal hindrancs^s  which  impeded  the  French  poet«  \n  tbe  exer- 
cise of  their  tJilents,  and  in  many  cases  put  it  altogether  out 
of  their  power  to  reach  tbe  highest  tragical  effect.  The  pro- 
blem which  the  dramatic  poet  has  to  solve  is  to  combine  poetic 
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fonu  with  nature  and  truth,  and  cotisequetitly  nothing  ougbt 
to  be  included  in  the  former  which  is  inadmissible  by  the 
latter,  French  Tragedy^  from  the  lime  of  Richelieu^  developed 
itaelf  under  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  court;  and  even 
ita  scene  had  (as  already  observed)  the  appearance  of  an 
antechamber.  In  such  an  atnioaphere  the  spectators  might 
impress  the  poet  with  the  idea  that  courtesy  is  one  uf  the 
original  and  essential  ingredients  of  human  nature.  But  in 
Tragedy  men  are  either  matched  with  men  in  fearful  strife,  of 
Bet  in  close  struggle  with  misfortune ;  we  can,  therefore,  exact 
from  them  only  an  ideal  dignity,  for  from  the  nice  observance 
of  social  punctilioH  they  are  afiaolved  by  their  eituatioii.  So 
long  as  they  possess  aufficient  presence  of  mind  not  to  violal** 
them,  so  long  as  they  do  not  appear  completely  overpowered 
by  their  grief  and  mental  agony,  the  deepest  emotion  is  not 
as  yet  reached.  The  poet  may  indeed  be  allowed  to  take 
thut  care  for  his  persons  which  CBBsar^  after  his  death  blow, 
had  for  himself,  and  make  them  fall  with  decorum.  He  must 
not  exhibit  human  nature  in  all  its  repulsive  nakedness.  The 
most  heart-rending  and  dreadful  pictures  must  still  be  invested 
with  beauty,  and  endued  with  a  dignity  higher  than  the  com- 
mon reality.  This  miracle  is  effected  by  poetry :  it  has  its 
indescribable  sighs,  its  in i mediate  accents  of  the  deepest  agony, 
in  which  there  still  runs  a  something  melodious.  It  is  only  a 
certain  full-dressed  and  formal  beauty,  which  is  incompatible 
with  the  greatest  truth  of  expression.  And  yet  it  is  exactly 
this  beauty  that  is  demanded  in  the  style  of  a  French  tragedy. 
No  doubt  something  too  is  to  be  ascrilied  to  the  quality  of 
their  language  and  versification.  The  French  language  is 
wholly  incai>able  of  many  told  flights,  it  has  little  poetical 
freedom,  and  it  carries  into  poetry  all  the  grammatical  stiflnes* 
of  prose.  This  their  poets  have  oft>en  acknowledged  and 
lamented.  Besides^  the  Alexandrine  with  its  couplets,  with  \U 
hemistichs  of  equal  length,  is  a  very  svmmetricai  and  monoton- 
ous species  of  verse,  and  far  better  adapted  for  the  expreseiou 
of  antithetical  maxims,  than  for  the  musical  delineation  of 
passion  with  its  unequal,  abrupt,  and  ernitic  course  of  thoughts. 
But  the  main  cause  lies  in  a  national  feature,  in  the  nocial 
endeavour  never  to  forget  themselves  in  presence  of  others, 
and  ml  ways  to  exhibit  t hen j selves  to  the  greatest  possible  advau- 
ia^^e.     It  liae  bten  often  refnarkeil,  llmt  in  French  Tragedy 
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Ifae  poet  is  always  ten)  easily  seen  tli rough  tlie  discourses  of 
Ihe  diiferent  personages,  ttat  ho  comniimicutes  to  theoi  his 
own  presence  of  mind,  his  cool  reflections  on  their  situation, 
and  Lis  desire  to  shine  on  all  occasions.  When  most  of  their 
tragical  speeches  are  closely  examinedj  they  are  seldom  found 
to  be  such  as  the  persons  speaking  or  at^ting  by  theuiselvea 
without  restraint  would  deliver;  something  or  other  is 
generally  discovered  in  them  which  betrays  a  reference  to  the 
spectator  more  or  less  perceptible.  Beforej  however^  our  com- 
padsion  can  be  powerfully  excited,  we  umst  he  familiar  with 
the  persons;  but  how  is  this  possible  if  we  arc  always  to  sec 
them  under  the  yoke  of  their  designs  and  endeavours,  or»  what 
\a  worse,  of  an  unnatural  and  assumed  gmndeur  of  character  f 
We  must  orerhear  them  in  their  unguanled  mtuneots,  when 
they  imagine  themselves  alone,  and  throw  aside  all  care  and 
reserve. 

Eloquence  may  and  ought  to  have  a  place  in  Tragedy ,  but 
in  so  far  as  it  is  in  some  measure  artificial  in  its  method  and 
preparation,  it  can  only  be  in  character  when  the  speaker  is 
sufficiently  master  of  himself;  for,  for  overpowering  passion, 
an  unconscious  and  inroluDtary  eloquence  is  alone  suitable. 
The  truly  inspired  orator  forgets  himself  in  the  subject  of  his 
eloquence.  We  caD  it  rhetoric  when  he  thinks  less  of  his 
subject  than  of  himself,  and  of  the  art  in  which  be  flatters 
himself  ho  has  obtained  a  mastery.  Rhetoric^  and  rhetoric  in 
a  court  dress,  prevails  but  too  much  in  many  French  trage- 
dies, especially  in  those  of  Corneillej  instead  of  the  suggestions 
of  a  nuble,  but  simple  and  artless  nature;  Racine  and  Vol- 
taire, however,  have  ©jme  much  u carer  to  the  true  conception 
of  a  niind  carried  away  by  its  auftcrings.  Whenever  the 
tragic  hero  is  able  to  express  his  pain  in  an ti theses  and  inge- 
nious allusions,  we  may  safely  reserve  our  pity.  This  sort  of 
conventional  dignity  is^  as  it  were,  a  coat  of  mail,  which  pre- 
vents ihe  pain  from  reaching  tbe  inmost  heart.  On  account 
of  their  retaining  this  festal  pomp  in  sitiiatiftns  where  the 
most  complete  self- forge tfu I ness  would  be  natural,  Schiller  has 
wittily  enough  compared  the  heroes  in  French  Tragedy  to  the 
kings  in  old  engravings  who  lie  in  bed,  crown,  sceptre, 
robes  and  alL 

This  social  refinement  prevails  throuffh  the  wliole  of  French 
literature  and  art.     Social  refinement  sharpens,  no  doubt^  tb« 
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eense  for  t!ie  luilicrous,  an  J  even  on  that  account,  wben  it  it 
carried  to  a  fastidious  excess,  it  is  tbe  death  of  every  thing  like 
enthusiasm.  For  all  enthusiasm,  all  poetry,  has  a  lu<iicroua 
a^ppct  for  the  uafeeling.  When,  thefeforej  such  a  way  of 
thinking  has  once  beeonie  universal  in  a  nation,  a  certain 
tjegative  criticism  will  be  assoeiate^i  with  it.  A  tliousand 
^liiferent  things  must  be  avoided,  and  in  attending  to  these, 
the  highest  object  of  allj  that  which  ought  properly  to  be 
■ccoraplished,  is  lost  eight  of.  The  fear  of  ridicule  is  the  con- 
science of  French  poets;  it  has  dipt  their  wings,  and  impaired 
tlioir  flighL  For  it  is  exactly  in  the  most  serious  kind  of 
|Kjetry  that  this  fear  must  torment  them  the  most;  for  ex* 
tremes  run  into  one  another,  and  whenever  pathos  fails  it 
gives  rise  to  laughter  aud  parody.  It  is  amusing  to  witness 
Vo!taire*8  extreme  agony  when  he  waa  threatened  with  a 
parody  of  his  Semiramis  on  the  Italian  theatre.  In  a  petition 
to  the  queen,  this  man,  whose  whole  life  had  been  passed  in 
turning  every  thing  great  and  venerable  into  ridicule,  urges 
his  situation  as  one  of  the  eervants  of  the  kiug^s  household,  na 
a  ground  for  obtaining  from  high  autliority  the  prohibition  of 
a  very  innocent  and  allowable  amusement  As  French  wita 
bare  indulged  themselves  in  turning  every  thing  in  the  world 
into  ridicule,  and  more  especially  the  mental  productions  of 
other  nations,  they  will  also  allow  us  on  our  part  to  divert 
ourselves  at  the  expense  of  their  tragic  writers,  if  with  all 
their  care  they  have  now  and  then  split  upon  the  rock  of 
which  they  were  most  in  dread.  Lessing  has,  w  ith  the  most 
Irresistible  and  victorious  wit,  pointed  out  the  ludicrous  uature 
of  the  very  plans  of  Eodogune^  Semimmisj  Merope^  and  Eairt^ 
But  both  m  this  respect  and  with  regard  to  single  laughable 
turns,  a  rich  harvest  niight  yet  be  gathered*.  But  the  war  which 

•  A  few  examples  of  the  latter  will  be  sufficient.  The  lines  with  which 
Tlie»eus  in  the  (Edipus  of  CDmeille  opens  his  part|  are  desemnf  of  one  of 
the  jfirst  plares  : 

Quelque  ravage  affreaj  qu'tftale  id  la  peste  

L' absence  am  vrak  amans  est  encore  plus  fiineste. 

The  following  from  his  Otko  are  equally  well  known: 

Dis  moi  done,  lorsqu'  Othon  sVst  offert  a  Camilk, 
A-t-il  pai-u  contraint  ?  a-t-elle  It^  facile  ? 
Son  hommRge  aupres  d^elle  a-t-il  eu  plein  effet  ? 
CommeDt  l*a-Uelle  pns,  et  commi^ni  Fa-t-il  fitit  I 
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LessiDg  carried  on  against  the  French  stage  was  muoli  more 
merciless,  perhapa^  tkan  we,  in  the  present  daj^  ehonld  be  jus- 

Wliere  St  is  almost  iticonoeivable,  that  the  pcMjt  roald  have  failed  to  see  the 
applicatirm  which  might  be  made  of  Uie  passage:,  espedJally  as  he  aflowa 
the  conlidAnt  to  answer,  J^ai  tomt  tm.  That  Attila  should  treat  the  king^ 
tt^ho  are  depetideot  oa  him  like  good-for-nothing  fellows : 

lis  ne  sont  paa  venus,  nos  dem  roia  \  qn'on  leur  die 
Qn'ils  se  font  trop  attendre^  et  qu'  Attila  s'ennnle 
Qu'alors  que  je  lee  mande  ik  duif  ent  se  hiter : 

may  in  one  view  appear  very  serious  and  tme;  bnt  nevertheless  it  appea/a 
exceedingly  droll  to  as  from  the  turn  of  expression ,  and  especially  from  its 
being  the  opening  of  the  piece,  Genepally  speaking,  with  respect  to  the 
tndlcrouB^  Comeille  lived  in  a  state  of  great  innocence ;  since  Ixis  time  the 
world  has  become  a  great  deal  more  witty.  Hence,  after  making  all  allow, 
ances  for  what  he  cannot  justly  he  hlomed  for,  what,  namely »  ariaes  menBly 
from  his  language  having  Ixscome  obsolete,  we  shall  still  find  an  ample  field 
remaining  for  our  ridicule.  Among  the  numerous  plays  whldi  are  not 
reckoned  among  his  maatear-pieoci,  we  have  only  to  turn  up  any  one  at 
random  to  light  upon  nnmerotis  paiaages  susce|)tible  of  a  Indicrous  appii- 
cati(m*  Racine,  from  the  refinement  and  moderation  which  were  natural 
to  him,  was  much  better  guarded  against  this  danger  \  but  yet,  here  and 
there^  expressions  of  the  same  kind  escape  from  him*  Among  these  w« 
may  include  the  whole  of  the  speech  in  which  Theramenes  exhorti  bii 
papi]  Hippolytus  to  yield  himself  up  to  love.  Thehidicroas  can  banUy  hm 
cairied  farther  than  it  is  in  these  lines  : 

Craint-on  de  a'egarer  sur  lea  traces  d*  Hercule  ? 
Quels  courages  Venus  n^a-t-elle  pas  dotntes  ? 
Vous  meme^  oik  vertex  vout,  vous  qui  la  combattez. 
Si  tonjonis  Antiope,  a  ses  lotx  oppo»^, 
D'une  pudique  ardeur  n'eiit  brdlle  pour  Thesce  ? 

fn  Berenice t  Antioohiu  receives  his  confidant,  whom  he  had  sent  to  an- 
nounce his  visit  to  the  Queen,  with  the  words  ;  Araacff  enireretnt-nouM  T 
This  humble  patience  in  an  antechamber  would  appear  even  undignified  in 
Comedy,  but  it  appears  too  pitiful  even  for  a  second-rate  trsgittal  hero. 
Antiocbns  says  afterwards  to  the  queen : 

Je  me  suis  tfi  dnq  ans 
Madamei  et  vaia  encore  me  taire  plus  long-tema^^ 

And  to  give  an  immediate  proof  of  his  intention  by  his  conduct,  he  repeatt 

after  this  no  lets  than  fifty  verses  in  a  breath* 

When  Oroiman  says  to  ZairCi  whom  he  pretends  to  love  with  European 

tendemeas, 

Je  sais  qae  notre  loi,  favorable  sui  plaisira 
Ouvre  un  champ  sans  limite  ai  not  vastes  destrs: 

hit  language  is  still  more  Indeooroua  than  laughable.     But  the  answer  cf 
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tificd  in  wa^^'ing.  At  tlie  time  when  he  published  hb  Drama' 
turgifif  we  GermaTia  luid  ecarcelj  any  hnt  French  tragediew 
upon  our  etageSj  and  the  extravagant  predilection  for  them  as 
classical  niotielt^  had  not  then  been  combated.  At  pi-esent  the 
national  taste  haa  declared  itself  so  decidedly  against  llieni, 
that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  of  aa  illusion  in  that  quai-ter* 

It  m  farther  said  that  the  French  draniatista  have  to  do 
with  a  public  not  only  extremely  fastidious  in  its  dislike  of 
any  low  inteniiixturej  and  highly  susceptible  of  the  lutlicrone, 
hut  also  extremely  jmpatieat.  We  will  allow  then*  tbe  full 
enjoyment  of  this  sel f- flattery :  for  we  have  no  doubt  that  theii 
real  meaning  Is,  tliat  this  impatience  is  a  proof  of  quickness 
of  apprehension  and  sharpness  of  wit.  It  is  susceptible,  how- 
ever, of  another  inteqi relation :  superficial  knowledge,  and 
more  espeeially  intrin«ic  emptiuess  of  mind,  invariably  display 
themselves  in  fretful  impatience.  But  however  this  may  be, 
the  disposition  in  question  has  had  both  a  favourable  and  an 
unfavourable  influence  on  the  stnicture  of  their  pieoea.  Fa- 
vourable^ in  so  far  as  it  has  compelled  them  to  lop  ofi*  every 
superfluity,  to  go  directly  to  the  main  business,  to  be  perspi- 
cttous,  to  study  compression,  to  endeavour  to  turn  every 
nioment  to  the  utmost  advantage.  All  these  are  good  theatri- 
cal proprieties,  and  have  been  the  means  of  recommending  the 
French  tragedies  as  modeb  of  perfection  to  those  who  in  the  ex- 
amination of  works  of  art,  measure  everything  by  the  dry  test 
of  the  understanding,  rather  than  listen  to  the  voice  of  imagi- 
nation and  feeling.  It  has  been  unfavourable,  in  so  far  as 
even  motion,  rapidity,  and  a  continued  strett  b  of  expectation, 
become  at  length  monotonous  and  wearisome.  It  is  like  a 
music  from  which  the  pimto  si  on  Id  e  altogether  excluded, 
and  in  which  even  the  difference  bet  ween /or^e  and  fortissimo 
should,  from  the  mistaken  emulation  of  the  performers,  be 
Tendered  indistinguishable.      I  £nd  too  few  resting-places  in 

Zaire  to  her  confidante,  who  thereupoQ  reminded  her  thai  she  U  a  Chiistiaiit 
li  highly  comic : 

Ah, !  qn£  dig-tu  ?  poarquoi  rappeler  mes  ennuiB  ? 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  Voltaire  ia  much  more  upon  his  gTiard  agninMt 
tlie  Iradifirons  thFm  hia  predecessors  :  this  was  perfectly  natural^  for  in  bii 
tjme  the  rage  of  turning  every  tiling  into  ridicule  was  most  prevalent.    We 
may  boldly  affirm  that  in  our  days  a  single  verse  of  the  tame  kiad  ns  hon 
ireds  in  ComelUf  would  mevitably  mia  any  play. 
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their  tragedies  similar  to  those  in  the  ancient  tragedies  whei-e 
the  lyric  parts  come  in.  There  are  uiojnenta  in  human  life 
which  are  dedicated  by  every  religious  mind  to  aelf-medila- 
iron,  and  when,  with  the  view  turned  towfinls  the  past  and 
the  future^  it  keeps  as  it  were  holiday.  This  sacrednf^s  of 
the  moment  is  not,  I  think, sufficiently  reverenced:  the  aclnrs 
and  spectators  alike  are  incessantly  liu tried  on  to  something 
that  is  to  follow;  and  we  shall  fin*l  very  few  scenes  indeeil, 
where  a  mere  state,  iiidej>endcnt  of  it«  causal  connexion,  ia 
represented  developing  it^elL  The  qoestion  with  them  is 
always  w!tat  happens^  antl  only  too  scklum  kom  happens  it, 
Andyetthis  is  the  main  point,  if  an  impression  is  to  be  made 
on  the  witnesses  of  human  events.  Hence  every  thing  like 
silent  effect  is  almost  entirely  excluded  from  their  domain  of 
ilramatic  art.  The  only  leisure  whicb  remains  for  the  actor 
for  his  silent  pantomime  is  during  the  delivery  of  the  long 
discourses  addressed  to  him,  when,  however,  it  more  frequently 
serves  to  embarrass  him  tlian  assists  him  in  the  development 
of  his  part.  They  are  satisfied  if  the  web  of  tlie  intrigue  keeps 
uninterruptedly  in  advance  of  their  own  quickness  of  tact, 
and  if  in  tho  speeches  and  answers  the  shuttle  flies  diligently 
backwards  and  forwards  to  the  end. 

Generally  speaking,  impatience  is  by  no  means  a  good  dis- 
position for  the  reception  of  the  beautiful.  Even  dramatic 
poetry,  the  most  animated  production  of  art,  has  its  contem- 
plative sidet  and  where  tlus  is  neglected,  the  representation! 
rtrom  its  very  rapidity  and  animation,  engenders  only  a 
deafening  tumult  in  our  mind,  instead  of  that  inward  muslo 
which  ought  to  accompany  it. 

The  existence  of  many  technical  Imperfections  in  their 
tragedy  has  been  admitted  even  by  French  critics  themselves; 
the  confidants,  for  inbtance*  Every  hero  and  herome  regularly 
drags  some  one  along  with  them,  a  gentleman  in  waiting  or 
a  court  iady.  fn  not  a  few  pieces,  we  mvtj  count  three  or 
four  of  these  merely  passive  hearers,  who  sometimes  open 
their  lips  to  tell  something  to  their  patron  which  he  niuj^t 
have  known  better  himself,  or  who  on  occasion  are  dispatchcfl 
hither  and  thither  on  messages^  The  conBdants  in  the  Greek 
tragedies,  either  old  guardian -slaves  and  nurses,  or  servantfl, 
have  always  peculiar  characteristical  desti nations,  and  tlie 
ancient  tragedians  felt  so  little  the  want  of  comraunicationi* 
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between  a  hero  and  his  conBJunt,  io  make  us  acr^uaintecl 
with  the  hero's  state  of  mind  and  views,  that  they  even 
introdiice  aa  a  miite  personage  so  important  and  proverbially 
famous  &  friend  as  a  Pyladea.  But  whatever  ridienle  waa 
cast  on  the  confidants,  and  however  gre&t  the  reproach  oi 
being  reduced  to  make  use  of  them,  no  attempt  waa  ever 
ina<ie  till  the  time  of  Alfieri  to  get  rid  of  them. 

The  expositions  or  statements  of  the  preliminary  situation 
of  things  are  another  awieance,  Thej  generally  consist  of 
choicely  turned  disclosures  to  the  confidants,  delivered  in  a 
happy  moment  of  leicnire.  That  very  public  whose  impatience 
keeps  the  poets  and  players  under  such  strict  discipline,  has, 
however,  patience  enough  to  listen  to  the  prolix  unfolding  of 
what  ought  to  be  sensibly  developed  before  their  eyes.  It  le 
allowed  that  an  axposition  is  seldom  unexceptionable;  that  in 
their  speeches  the  persons  generally  begin  farther  baek  than 
they  naturally  ought,  and  that  they  tell  one  another  what 
they  must  both  have  known  before,  &c.  If  the  affair  is  com- 
plicated, these  expositions  are  generally  extremely  tedious : 
those  of  Heracliua  and  Rodogune  absolutely  make  the  head 
giddy.  Chaulieu  says  of  Crebillou's  BkadamisU,  "  The  pie^se 
would  be  perfectly  clear  were  it  not  for  the  exposition.*'  To 
me  it  seems  that  their  whole  system  of  expositions^  both  in 
Tragedy  and  in  High  Comedy,  is  exceedingly  erroneous.  No- 
thing can  be  more  ill-judged  than  to  begin  at  once  to  instruct 
lis  without  any  dramatio  movement.  At  the  first  drawing  up 
of  the  curtain  the  spectator's  attention  is  almost  unavoidably 
distracted  by  external  circumstances,  his  interest  has  not  yet 
been  excited;  and  this  is  precisely  the  time  chosen  by  the 
poet  to  exact  from  him  an  earnest  of  undivided  attention  U» 
a  dry  explanation, — a  demand  which  he  can  hardly  bo  sup- 
posed ready  to  meet.  It  will  perhaps  be  urged  that  the 
same  thing  was  cloie  by  the  Greek  poets.  But  with  them 
the  subject  was  for  the  most  part  extremely  simple,  and 
already  known  to  the  spectators;  and  their  expositions,  with 
the  exception  of  the  unskilful  prologues  of  Euripides,  have 
not  the  didactic  particularising  tone  of  the  French,  but  are 
full  of  life  and  motion.  How  aduiirable  again  are  the  exp<»- 
eitions  of  Shakspeare  and  Calderon  I  At  the  very  outset  tlu'V 
Ay  hold  of  the  imagination;  and  when  they  have  once  gjiiue<i 
ifaie  6pectator*s  interest  and  sympathy  they  then  bring  forward 
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tlie  inforraation  necessary  JVjf  the  full  uiiderstaiiding  of  the 
iiripHed  transact totid.  This  means  is,  it  is  triie^  ilenied  to 
tlie  French  tragic  poetSj  who,  if  at  all,  are  only  very  sparingly 
al lowed  the  use  of  any  thing  calculated  to  make  an  inipree- 
sion  on  the  senses,  any  thing  like  corporeal  action ;  and  who, . 
therefore,  for  the  sake  of  a  gradual  heightening  of  the  ini- 
pre^tiion  are  obliged  to  reserve  to  the  kst  acta  the  little  which 
Jlt^thin  their  power, 

f  To  sum  up  all  my  previous  obsen^attons  in  a  few  words : 
r  the  French  have  endeavoured  to  form  their  tragedy  according 
to  a  strict  idea ;  but  instead  of  this  they  have  set  up  merely 
an  abstract  notion.  They  require  tragical  dignity  and  gran* 
deur,  tragical  sit  nations,  passions,  and  pathos,  altogether 
simple  and  pure,  and  without  any  foreign  appendages.  Slript 
thus  of  their  proper  investiture,  they  lose  much  in  truth,  pro- 
fundity, and  character;  and  the  whole  composition  is  depriveii 
of  the  living  charm  of  variety,  of  the  magic  of  picturesque 
situations,  and  of  all  those  ravishing  effects  which  a  light  bill 
preparatory  matter,  when  left  to  itself,  often  prjiduces  on  the 
mind  by  its  marvellous  and  spontaneous  growth?!  With  respect 
to  the  thoory  of  the  tragic  art,  they  are  yet  at  the  very  same 
point  that  they  were  in  the  art  of  gardening  before  the  time  of 
Lenotre.  All  merit  consisted,  in  their  jndpnent,  in  extorting 
a  triumph  from  nature  by  means  of  art.  They  had  no  other 
idea  of  regularity  than  the  measured  symmetry  of  straight 
alleys,  clipped  e^lges,  &c.  Vain  would  hav^  been  the  attempt 
to  make  those  who  laid  out  such  gardens  to!  comprehend  thai 
there  could  be  any  plan,  any  hidden  order,  in  an  English 
park,  and  demonstrate  to  them  that  a  succession  of  landscap<?s, 
which  from  their  gradation,  ^heir  alternation,  and  their  oppo- 
sitioui  give  edect  to  each  other,  did  all  aim  at  exciting  in  us 
ft  certain  mental  impression.    I 

The  rooted  and  laating  prejudices  of  a  whole  nation  are  sel- 
dom accidental,  but  are  connected  with  some  general  want  of 
intrinsic  capacities,  from  which  even  the  eminent  minds  who 
lead  the  rest  are  not  exempted.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to 
consider  such  prejudices  mer**ly  as  causes;  we  must  also  con- 
sider them  at  the  same  time  as  important  effects.  We  allow 
that  the  narrow  system  of  rules,  that  a  dissecting  criticism 
of  tlie  understanding,  has  shackled  the  efforts  of  the  French 
iragediaoA;   still,  however,  it   rLinaine    doubtful  whether  of 
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their  own  inclination  they  would  ever  have  raado  clioid^ 
of  more  comprehensive  designs,  and,  if  so,  in  what  way  they 
would  have  filled  them  up.  The  most  distinguished  among 
them  have  certainly  not  been  deficient  in  means  and  talents. 
In  a  particular  examination  of  their  different  productions  we 
cannot  show  them  any  favour;  but,  on  a  general  view,  they 
are  more  deserving  of  pity  than  censure;  and  when,  under 
such  unfavourable  circumstances,  they  yet  produce  what  is 
excellent,  they  are  doubly  entitled  to  our  admiration,  although 
we  can  by  no  means  admit  the  justice  of  the  common-place 
jobservation,  that  the  overcoming  of  difficulty  is  a  source  of 
pleasure,  nor  find  anything  meritorious  in  a  work  of  art 
merely  because  it  is  artificially  composed.  As  for  the  claim 
which  the  French  advance  to  set  themselves  up,  in  spite  of  all 
their  one-sidedness  and  inadequacy  of  view,  as  the  lawgivert 
of  taste,  it  must  be  rejected  with  oecominir  indignatioiu 
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LECTURE  XIX. 

V»e  ftt  first  made  of  the  Spanish  Tlieatre  by  the  French — Geneml  Chk- 
meter  of  ComeiUci  Racine,  and  Voltaire— Reviefw  of  the  primn^J 
Works  of  ComeiMe  and  of  Racine — ^Thomas  CoroeiUe.  and  CrebiUon. 

I  HAVE  briefly  noticed  all  that  was  neceBsary  to  menti<tn 
of  the  antiquities  of  tlie  French  stage.  The  duties  of  the 
poet  were  gnulually  more  rigorously  laid  down,  under  a 
Lelief  m  the  autliority  of  the  aneients,  and  the  itifu nihility 
of  Aristotle,  By  their  owd  inclination,  however,  the  poctii 
were  led  to  the  Sf^aniah  theatre  as  long  as  the  DraTuatic  Art 
ill  Fmnoej  uiuler  a  native  education^  ha4  not  attaineiJ  its  full 
maturity.  They  not  only  imitated  the  Spaniards,  hut^  from 
this  mine  of  ingenious  invention,  even  borrowed  largely  and 
direcfly.  I  do  not  merely  allude  to  the  earlier  timea  under 
Richelieu;  this  stat»  of  things  continued  through  tlie  whole 
of  the  first  half  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. ;  an«1  Racine  is  [Mfi*- 
haps  the  oldest  poet  who  seems  to  have  been  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  the  Span'arda,  or  at  least  who  was  in  no 
manner  influenced  by  thera.  The  comedies  of  Comeille  are 
nearly  all  taken  from  Spanish  pieces;  and  of  his  celebrated 
works,  the  Cid  and  Don  Sancko  of  A  ragon  are  also  Spanish. 
The  only  piece  of  Rotrou  which  still  keeps  its  place  on  the  the- 
atre, Wenced^ig^  is  borrowed  from  Francisco  de  Roxas ;  Moliere's 
unfinished  Princess  of  E lis  is  from  MoretOi  hh  Don  Garcia  of 
Navat're  from  an  unknown  author,  ancl  the  FeMin  de  Pierre 
carries  its  origin  in  its  front* :  we  have  only  to  look  at  the 
works  of  Thomas  Coraeille  to  be  at  once  convinced  that,  wJtfi 
the  exception  of  a  few,  they  ai-e  all  Spanish ;  a«  also  are  the 
earlier  lalxmrs  of  Quinault,  namely,  his  comedies  and  tragi- 
comedies. The  right  of  drawing  without  scruple  from  this 
source  was  so  universal,  that  the  French  imitators*,  when  they 
borrowed  without  the  least  disguise,  did  not  even  give  them- 
lelves  the  trouble  of  naming  the  author  of  the  original,  and 

*  And  bdai^ys  at  the  same  time  Moliire's  ij^orance  of  Spanish.  For  if 
he  had  possessed  even  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  it,  bow  could  he  have 
tratudated  El  Convidado  de  Piedra  (the  Stone  Guest)  into  the  Stoti§ 
Fttwit  wliich  has  no  meaning  here,  and  ooiild  only  be  appUcablt  to  tik« 
Feuts  of  Midai  i 
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fl?ai^ing  to  the  trtio  owner  a  part  of  tlie  applause  wliicli  they 
niight  earn.     In  the  Oid  alone  the  text  of  '*     ^       '  ' 


Spanish 
Comei lie's  cl 


poet 


frequently 

*>ri^inalitj  had  been  called  in  question. 

We  should  certainly  derive  much  instniction  from  a  di*- 
coverj  of  the  prototypes,  when  they  are  not  among  the  more 
celebrated,  or  already  known  by  their  titles,  and  thereupon 
fngtitnting  a  comparison  between  them  and  their  copies*  We 
must,  however,  go  very  difTerently  to  work  from  Voltaire  in 
Hemclius^  m  whirh,  aa  Garcia  de  la  Huerta*  has  incontestably 
proved,  he  displays  both  great  ignorance  and  studied  and  dk- 
E^iL^ting  peryerBions.  If  the  most  of  these  imitations  give  little 
pleasure  to  France  in  the  present  day,  this  decision  is  noways 
against  the  originals,  which  must  always  have  suflTered  con- 
siderably from  the  recast.  The  national  characters  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  are  totally  diflerent;  and  consequently 
also  the  spirit  of  their  language  and  poetry.  The  most  tem- 
perate and  restrained  character  belongs  to  the  French;  the 
Spaniard,  though  in  the  remotest  West,  displays,  what  \m 
history  may  easily  account  for,  an  Oriental  vein,  which  luxa- 
/iatei^j  in  a  profusion  of  bold  images  and  salliea  of  wit.  When 
we  strip  their  dramaa  of  theae  rich  and  splendid  ornaments, 
when,  for  the  glowing  colours  of  their  romance  and  the  musical 
variations  of  the  rhymed  strophes  in  which  they  are  coinpcjsed, 
we  compel  them  to  assume  the  monotony  of  the  Alexandrine, 
und  submit  to  the  fetters  of  external  regularities,  while  the 
eharacter  and  situations  are  alloweil  to  remain  essentially  the 
eame,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  harmony  between  the  sub- 
ject and  it«  mode  of  treatmentj  and  it  loses  that  truth  which 
it  may  still  retain  witlitn  the  domain  of  fancy. 

The  charm  of  the  Spanish  poetry  consists,  generally  speak- 
ing, in  the  unitm  of  a  sublime  and  enthusiastic  earnest o ess  of 
feeling,  which  peculiarly  descends  from  tlie  North,  with  the 
lovely  breath  of  tiie  South,  and  the  dazzling  ptimp  of  the 
East.  CometUe  possessed  an  affinity  to  the  Spanish  spirit, 
but  only  in  the  first  point;  he  might  be  taken  for  a  Spaniard 
educated  in  Normandy.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he 
had  notj  after  the  composition  of  the  Cldy  employed  himself, 
without  depending  on  foreign  models,  upon  subjects  wbicL 
would  have  allowed  him  to  follow  altogether  hie  feeling  for 
chiyalrous  honour  and  fidelity.  But  ou  the  other  hand  he  took 
*  In  the  introductioii  to  Ws  Theatrin  Hen^mt, 
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himself  to  the  Roman  history ;  and  the  severe  patriotism  of 
the  older,  and  tfie  ambitioua  policy  of  th<a  later  Romanfij  sup* 
plied  the  place  of  chivalry,  and  in  some  moiisnre  assumed  its 
garb.  U  was  by  no  means  so  much  his  object  to  excite  our 
terror  and  coinpusaion  as  our  admiration  for  the  characters 
aud  astonishment  at  the  situations  of  his  heroes.  Ho  hardly 
ever  affects  us^  and  is  seidoni  capable  of  agitating  our  minds. 
And  here  I  nmy  indeed  observe^  tliat  such  is  his  partiality  for 
exciting  our  wonder  and  aiiniiratioQj  that,  nut  contented  with 
exacting  it  for  the  heroism  of  virtue,  he  chiims  it  also  for  thf 
heroism  of  vice,  by  the  boldness,  strength  of  soul,  presence  uf 
mind,  and  elevation  above  all  human  weakness,  with  which  he 
endows  his  criminals  of  both  sexes.  Nay,  often  his  characters 
express  themselves  in  the  language  of  ostentatious  pride, 
without  our  being  well  able  to  see  what  they  have  to  bo  proud 
of:  they  are  merely  proud  of  their  pride.  We  cannot  often 
y  that  we  take  an  interest  in  them:  they  either  appear, 
m  the  great  resources  which  they  possess  within  themselves, 
to  stand  in  no  need  of  our  compassion,  or  else  tbey  are  unde- 
serving of  it.  He  has  delineated  the  convict  of  passions  anil 
motives ;  but  for  the  most  part  not  immediately  as  such,  hut 
as  already  metamorphosed  into  a  contest  of  principles.  It  is 
in  love  that  he  has  been  found  coldest;  and  this  was  becau^se 
he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  paint  it  as  an  amiable  weak- 
ness, although  he  everywhere  introduced  it,  even  where  most 
unsuitable,  either  out  of  a  condescension  to  the  taste  of  the 
age  or  a  private  inclination  for  chivalry^  where  love  always 
appears  aH  the  ornament  of  valour,  a^  the  checquered  favour 
waving  at  the  lance,  or  the  elegant  ribbon-knot  to  the  sword. 
Seldom  does  he  j>aint  love  as  a  power  wliich  imperceptibly 
steals  upon  us,  and  gains  at  last  an  involuntary  and  irresis- 
tible dominion  over  us;  but  as  an  homage  freely  chosen  at 
first,  to  the  exclusion  of  duty,  hut  afterwards  maintaining  its 
place  along  with  it.  This  is  the  case  at  least  in  his  better 
pieces;  for  in  his  later  works  love  is  frequently  compelled  to 
give  way  to  aml»ition  ;  and  these  two  springs  of  action  mutu* 
ally  weaken  each  other.  His  females  are  geneially  not  suffi- 
ciently feminine ;  and  the  love  which  they  inspire  is  with 
them  not  the  last  object,  but  merely  a  means  to  something 
beyond.  They  drive  their  lovers  into  great  dangers,  and 
sometimes  also  to  great  crimes ;  and  the  mea  loo  often  appear 
t/>  disadvantage,  while  they  allow  themaelves  to  become  mere 
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rnstrinneiita  in  tlie  Ltiticlfl  of  womerij  or  to  be  dispatelreil  by 
them  on  heroic  ernnuis,  a.s  it  were,  for  the  sake  of  winning 
the  ])rize  of  h^ve  held  out  to  them.  Such  women  as  Emilia 
in  (yinna  mid  Itodm/un^j  jinmt  Burely  be  iinsttsceptihJe  of  love. 
Jiut  if  in  his  principal  characters,  Corneille,  by  exaggerating 
tiio  energetic  and  uiiilerratinjsr  the  passive  part  of  our  nature, 
has  departetl  from  trutli ;  if  his  heroes  display  too  mncb  voli- 
tion and  too  little  feeiiniTj  he  is  still  mucli  more  unnatural  in 
hrs  sitnationH.  He  has,  iii  defiance  of  all  probability,  pointed 
them  in  such  a  way  that  we  might  with  great  propriety  give 
them  the  name  of  tragical  antitheses^  and  it  hecomcs  almost 
Tiatunil  if  the  perwuages  expresig  themgelves  in  a  seriea  of 
epi grammatical  maxims.  He  is  fond  of  oxbihhing  perfectly 
Bynimetrical  oppositions.  His  eloquence  is  often  a<lmirahle 
from  its  strength  and  compression;  but  it  sometimes  degene* 
rates  into  bom  hast,  and  exliansts  itself  in  superfluous  aecu- 
mulations.  Tbo  later  Romans^  Seneca  the  phihjsoj  her,  and 
Lucan,  were  considered  by  him  too  much  in  the  light  of 
models  I  and  unfortunately  he  possessed  also  a  vein  of  Seneca 
the  tragedian.  From  this  wearisome  pomp  of  declamation,  a 
few  simple  words  mtcrspersed  here  and  there,  have  been  often 
made  the  subject  of  extravagant  praise*.  If  they  stood  alone 
they  would  certainly  be  entitled  to  praise;  but  they  are  im- 
mediately followed  by  long  harangues  which  destroy  their 
effect.  When  the  Spartan  mother,  on  delivering  the  shield 
to  her  BOHj  used  the  well-known  words,  ''This,  or  on  thisT 
bhe  certainly  made  no  farther  addition  to  them.  Cornell  I  e 
was  peculiarly  well  qualiiied  to  portray  ambition  and  the  lust 
of  power,  a  passion  w^ hi ch  stifles  all  other  human  feelings,  and 
never  properly  erects  its  throne  till  the  mind  has  become  a 
cold  and  dreary  wilderness.  His  youtli  was  passed  in  i\w 
last  civil  wars,  and  he  still  saw  around  him  remains  of  the 
feudal  independence.  I  will  not  pretend  to  decide  how  niueh 
this  may  have  influenced  him,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
sense  which  he  often  showed  of  the  great  importance  of  poli- 
tical questions  was  altogether  lost  in  the  following  age,  and 
did  not  make  its  appearance  again  before  Voltaire.  How- 
ever he,  like  the  rest  of  the  poets  of  his  time,  paid  bis  tribute 

*  For  Inttiincc,  tlie  Qtt*il  monrftf  of  the  old  HorHtius  ;  theSoyont  oinI*, 
CiMTta :  r]&o  the  Moi  of  Medea,  whicli,  wt;  may  observt*  in  poKsiug,  ii  bar* 
rowed  ^m  SeQeca. 
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of  fiatlery  to  Louis  tlie  Fotirteentlj,  in  versea  which  are  now 
forgotten , 

Racine,  wbo  foi  all  but  ao  entire  century  haa  been  unhesi- 
tatiaglj  proclamied  the  favourite  poet  of  the  French  nation* 
waa  by  no  means  during  his  lifetime  in  so  enyiahle  a  situation, 
and,  notwithstanding  iriany  an  instance  of  brilliant  siiceesji 
could  not  rest  as  yet  in  the  pleasing  and  undisturljerl  poeaes- 
gion  of  bis  fanie,  Hia  merit  in  giving  the  last  polish  to  the 
French  language,  his  unrivalled  excellence  both  of  expression 
and  vei'i^iti cation,  were  not  then  allowed-  on  the  stage  he  had 
rivals,  of  whom  some  were  undeservedly  preferred  before  hlnu 
On  the  one  handj  the  exclusive  aihuirers  of  Corneille,  with 
Madame  Sevigne  at  their  head,  made  u  formal  party  against 
him  ;  on  the  other  hand,  Pradon,  a  younger  candidate  fur  the 
honours  nf  the  Tragic  Musej  endeavoured  to  wrest  the  victiiry 
from  hliii.  and  actually  suceeeded,  not  merely,  it  would  appear, 
in  gaining  over  the  crowd,  but  the  very  court  itself,  notwith 
standing  the  zeal  with  which  be  was  oppcteed  by  Boiiettu, 
The  chagrin  to  which  this  gave  rise,  unfortunately  inter- 
rupte<i  Ills  theatrical  career  at  the  very  period  when  his  mind 
ha4  reached  its  full  maturity:  a  mistaken  piety  afterwardc^ 
prevented  hitn  fnun  resuming  hife  theatricaJ  occupations,  and 
It  required  alt  the  influence  of  Madame  Maintenon  to  induce 
him  to  employ  his  talent  upon  religious  *rubjects  for  a  parti- 
cular occasion.  It  js  probable  that  but  for  this  interruption, 
he  would  have  carried  his  art  still  higher  :  for  in  the  works* 
which  we  have  of  lum,  we  trace  a  gradually  advancing  im- 
provement* He  is  a  poet  iu  every  way  worthy  of  our  love : 
he  possessed  a  delicate  susceptibility  for  all  the  tenderer  emo- 
tions, and  great  sweetness  in  expressing  them.  Hie  mode- 
ration, which  never  allowed  him  to  transgresi?  the  btmufld 
of  propriety,  nujst  not  he  estimated  too  highly:  for  he  did 
nut  possess  strength  of  character  in  any  eminent  degree, 
nay,  there  aje  even  marks  of  weakness  perceptible  in  him, 
which,  it  is  said,  he  also  exhibited  in  private  life.  He  haa 
al^o  paid  his  homage  to  the  sugared  gallantry  of  bis  age, 
where  it  merely  serves  as  a  show  of  love  to  connect  together 
the  intrigtie  ;  but  he  has  often  also  succeeded  completely  in 
the  delinoation  of  a  more  genuine  love,  esjiecially  in  his 
female  eharaetersj  and  many  of  his  love-scenes  breathe  a 
tcuiier  volnjiiuousness,  which,  from  the  veil  of  reserve  and 
i^fity  thrown  over  i*   ft^^^ala  only  the  more  seductively  int4> 
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ihesoul.  The  iijcowaistemiiea  of  tinsiiocesaful  passion,  tbo  wan* 
ierings  of  a  mind  (tiseascHl,  iin*l  a  prey  to  iiTCsiwUble  desire, 
he  liiis  portriiyed  morfi  ttiuchinglj  and  tnitlifully  tlmn  any 
French  pftot  hefore  him,  or  even  perhaps  after  Liiu.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  he  was  more  intdincd  to  tho  elegiac  and  the 
idyllic,  tlmn  to  the  heroic.  I  will  not  8ay  that  I>e  would 
never  have  elevate  I  himself  to  more  fertens  and  dignified 
coiiL-eptlons  than  are  to  be  found  in  his  Britannictis  and  J/iVA- 
rtdai;  but  here  we  must  distinguish  between  that  which  his 
subject  suggested,  and  what  he  painted  with  a  peculiar  fond- 
ness, and  wherein  he  is  not  ao  mnch  the  driimatic  artist  as 
the  spokesman  of  his  own  feelings*  At  the  same  time,  it 
ought  not  to  hB  forgotten  that  Racine  composed  most  of  his 
pieces  when  very  young,  and  that  this  may  possibly  have  in- 
flacnced  hia  choice.  He  seldom  disgusts  ns,  like  Cornein© 
and  Voltaire,  with  the  undisguised  reptiliiiveness  of  unneces- 
sary crimes;  he  has,  however,  often  veiled  much  that  in 
reality  is  harsh,  base^  and  mean,  beneath  tl>e  furms  of  polite- 
ness and  courtesy.  I  c;annot  allow  the  plans  of  his  pieces  to 
he^  fm  the  French  critics  insist,  unexceptionable;  those  whicfi 
he  borrowed  from  ancient  mythology  are,  in  my  opinion,  tho 
jnost  liable  to  objection ;  but  still  I  believe,  that  with  the 
rules  and  observations  which  he  took  for  his  guide,  he  could 
hardly  in  most  cases  have  extricated  himself  from  his  difficul- 
ties more  cautionsly  and  with  greater  propriety  than  he  hj^s 
actually  done.  Whatever  may  be  the  defectJi  of  his  produc- 
tions separately  coniideredj  when  we  compare  him  with  otiiers, 
and  view  him  in  oonnexioxi  with  the  French  literatnre  iu 
general,  we  can  hardJy  bestow  upon  him  too  high  a  meed  i»f 
praise. 

A  new  sera  of  French  Tragedy  begins  with  Voltairej  whose 
II  rst  appearance,  in  his  early  youth,  as  a  writer  for  the  theatre, 
fallowed  close  upon  the  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  1  have 
itiready,  in  a  general  way,  alluded  to  the  changes  and  enlarge- 
ments which  he  projected,  and  partly  carried  into  executicm, 
Corneille  and  Racine  led  a  true  artisfs  life:  they  were  dra- 
matic poets  with  their  w^hol©  soul;  their  desire,  as  authors, 
was  confined  to  that  object  alone,  and  all  their  studies  were 
directed  to  the  sta^je.  Voltaire,  on  the  contrary,  wished  to 
shine  in  every  possible  department;  a  restless  vanity  permit- 
ted him  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  pursuit  of  perfection 
in  any  single  walk  of  literature;  and  from  the  variety  of  sub- 
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jecta  on  which  hia  mind  was  employed,  it  waa  irupostible 
for  him  to  avoid  sliallowness  and  immaturity  of  ideas.  To 
form  a  correct  idea  of  hia  relation  to  his  two  pre^lecessora 
in  the  tragic  art^  we  most  institute  a  comparison  hetween  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  precetliug  classical  age  and  of  that 
in  which  Ije  gave  the  tone.  In  the  time  of  Loiii«  the  Four- 
teenth, a  certain  traditionary  code  of  opinions  on  all  the  most 
im|>ortaiit  concerns  of  humanity  reigned  in  full  fore©  and 
unquestioned ;  and  even  in  poetry,  the  ohject  was  not  so  much 
to  enrich  as  to  fonn  the  mind^  by  a  liberal  and  noble  enter- 
tainment. But  now,  at  longtli>  tue  want  of  original  thinking 
l»egan  to  be  felt;  however,  it  unfortunately  happened,  that 
lK)ld  presumption  hurried  far  in  advance  of  profound  inquiry, 
and  hence  the  spread  of  public  imnxorality  was  quick  followed 
by  a  dangerous  scoffing  scepticism,  which  shook  to  the  fotio- 
dation  every  religioua  and  moral  conviction,  and  the  very 
prmciples  of  society  itself,  Voltaire  was  by  turns  philoso* 
pher,  rhetorician,  sophist,  and  buffoon*  The  want  of  single- 
ness,  which  more  oriels  characterised  all  his  views,  was  irre» 
concileable  with  a  complete  freedom  of  prejudice  even  as  an 
Jirtist  in  his  career.  As  lie  saw  the  public  longing  for  informa- 
tion, which  was  rather  tolerated  by  the  favour  of  the  great  than 
authorised  and  formally  approved  of  and  dispensed  by  appro- 
priate public  institutions,  he  did  not  fail  to  meet  their  want, 
and  to  deliver,  in  beautiful  veraeSj  on  the  stage,  what  no  man 
durst  yet  preach  from  the  pulpit  or  the  professor^s  chair.  He 
made  use  of  poetry  as  a  means  to  accomplish  ends  foreign 
and  extrinsecal  to  it;  and  this  has  often  polluted  the  artistic 
purity  of  his  compositions.  Thus,  the  end  of  his  MahomH 
was  to  p'ortray  the  dangers  of  fanaticism,  or  rather,  laying 
aside  all  circumlocution,  of  a  belief  in  revelation.  For  this 
purpose,  he  has  most  unjustifiably  disfigured  a  great  historical 
character,  revoltingly  loaded  him  wuth  the  most  crying  enor- 
mities, with  which  he  racks  and  tortures  our  feelings.  Univer- 
aally  known,  as  he  was,  to  be  the  bitter  enemy  of  Christianity, 
he  bethought  himself  of  a  new  triumph  for  his  vanity;  in 
^aire  and  Alzire^  he  had  recourse  to  Christian  sentiments  to 
excite  emotiou  ;  and  here^  for  once,  his  versatile  heart,  which, 
indeed,  in  its  momentary  ebullitions,  was  not  unsusceptible  of 
good  feelings,  shamed  the  rooted  malice  of  his  understamling; 
he  actually  succeeded,  and  these  affecting  and  religioud  pas^ 
BMges  cry  out   loudly  against  the  «Ianderou8  levity  of  bit 
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fietillant  misrepresentations.  In  England  1ig  had  Jtcquired 
a  knowledge  of  a  free  constitution,  and  bec?*me  an  entliuaia^tic 
admirer  of  liberty.  Corncille  had  introduced  the  Roman 
repnhlicaniBin  and  general  politic^!  into  his  worksj  fur  the  sake 
of  their  poetical  energy*  Voltaire  a^ain  exliihited  them 
aitder  a  poetical  form^  because  of  the  political  effect  he 
thought  them  calculated  to  produce  on  popular  opinion.  As 
he  fancied  he  was  better  acfjuainted  willi  the  Greeks  than 
his  predecefiflors,  and  as  he  had  obtained  a  slight  knowledge 
of  the  English  theatre  and  Sliakspearer  which,  before  him, 
were  for  France,  quite  an  unknown  land,  he  wi^jhed  in 
like  manner  to  use  tiiem  to  hi^  own  a*l vantage* — He  insisted 
on  the  earnestness,  the  seventy,  and  tlie  simplicity  of  the 
Greek  dramatic  rcpre.sentatlon ;  an^l  actually  in  so  far  ap- 
prouclied  them,  as  to  exclude  love  from  various  subjects  to 
^'liich  ii  <lid  not  propcriy  belong.  He  was  desirous  of 
reviving  the  niajeaty  of  the  Grecian  scenery;  and  here  his 
endeavours  had  this  good  eflect^  that  in  theatrical  representa- 
tion the  eye  wn&  no  longer  so  miserably  neglected  as  it  ha>l 
been.  He  borrowed  from  Shakspeare,  as  he  tliought,  bold 
Btrokca  of  theatrical  effect ;  but  here  he  was  the  leaat  aucceifs- 
ful ;  when,  in  imitation  of  that  great  ma^ster,  he  ventured  in 
Samramis  to  call  np  a  ghost  from  tlie  lower  world,  he  fell 
into  innumerable  alisurdities.  In  a  word  he  was  perpetually 
inakiug  experiments  with  dramatic  art,  availing  himself  of 
iorae  new  device  for  effect.  Hence  some  of  liis  works  eeem 
to  have  stopt  short  half  way  between  studies  and  Gnished 
productions;  there  is  a  trace  of  something  unfixed  and  unS- 
niahed  in  his  whole  mental  fomiation,  Curneille  and  Racine, 
within  the  limits  which  they  set  themsehea,  are  much  more 
perfect;  they  are  altogether  that  which  tliey  are,  and  we 
have  no  glimpses  in  their  works  of  any  supposed  higher 
object  beyond  tlicm.  Voltaire's  pretensions  are  much  more  ex- 
tensive tlum  his  moans.  Corncille  has  expressed  the  maxims 
of  heroism  with  greater  sublimity,  and  Racine  the  natural 
emotions  with  a  sweeter  gnieefulness ;  while  Voltaire,  it  must 
be  allowed,  has  employed  the  mora]  motives  with  greater 
effect,  and  disjdayed  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
primary  an<i  fundamental  principles  of  the  human  mind. 
Hence,  in  some  of  his  pieces,  he  is  more  deeply  affecting  than 
either  of  the  other  two. 

The  first  and  last  only  of  these  three  great  maators  of  ihe 
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Freiioh  tmgic  sUge  can  be  said  to  be  fruitful  writers;  and 
even  tlici^e  <!ati  I  )u<i]y  be  accounted  eo,  if  compared  witli  the 
Greeks.  Thitt  Racine  was  not  nioro  prolifiwj  waa  owing 
partly  to  accidental  circuuistancea.  He  enjoya  this  advan- 
tage, however,  that  with  the  exception  of  his  first  youthful 
attempts,  tlie  whole  of  his  pieces  have  kept  posHeasioo  of  the 
stage,  and  the  public  estimation.  But  mimy  of  Corneille*9 
fsnd  Voltaire's,  even  such  as  were  popular  at  first,  have  been 
since  withdniwii  from  the  stage,  and  at  pre.sent  are  not  even 
80  much  as  read-  Accordingly,  selections  only  from  their 
works;,  under  the  title  of  Ch^'f-d'ctui^res,  are  now  generally 
published.  It  is  remarkable^  that  few  only  of  the  many 
French  attempts  in  Tragedy  have  been  succesefuL  La  Harf>0 
reckons  up  nearly  a  thousand  tragedies  which  have  been 
acted  or  printed  mice  the  death  of  Racine;  and  of  these  not 
more  than  thirty,  besides  those  of  Voltaire,  have  kept  poa- 
eesaion  of  the  stage.  Notwithntanding,  thereforCj  the  great 
competition  in  tids  departmentj  the  tragic  treasures  of  th© 
French  are  far  from  ample.  Still  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  called 
upon  to  give  a  full  account  even  of  these;  and  still  farther  is 
it  from  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  circumstantial  and  anato- 
mic4jl  investigation  of  separate  pie<ies.  AH  that  our  limits 
will  allow  us  is,  with  a  rapirl  peji,  to  sketch  tlie  character  and 
relative  value  of  tlie  principal  works  of  tljose  three  masterSj 
and  a  few  others  s)>ecially  deserving  of  mention* 

Coruitille  briiUantly  opened  his  cn.rei3rof  fame  with  the  Cid^ 
of  which,  indeed,  the  execution  alone  is  his  own:  in  the  plan  ho 
appears  to  have  closely  followed  his  Spanish  original  As  the 
Old  of  Guillen  de  Castro  has  never  fallen  into  my  hands, 
it  baa  been  oat  of  my  power  to  iubtittite  an  accurate  cont- 
parition  between  the  two  works.  But  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  specimens  produced,  tlie  Spanish  piece  seems  written  with 
Jar  greater  simplicity;  and  the  subject  owes  to  Conieille  its 
rhetorical  pomp  of  ornament.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
ignorant  how  much  he  has  left  out  and  sacrificc<l.  All  the 
French  critics  are  agreed  in  thinking  the  part  of  the  Infanta 
*!uperfluous.  They  cannot  see  that  by  making  a  princess 
forget  her  elevated  rank,  and  entertain  a  psission  for  Rod- 
rigo,  the  Spanish  poet  thereby  distinguished  him  as  the 
flower  of  noble  and  amiable  knights;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
furnished  a  strong  juslification  of  Chimenc's  love,  which 
BO  many  powerful  motives  could  not  overcome*     It  is  true. 
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that  to  be  attra':*tiv*;  in  themselvee,  and  duly  to  aid  the  general 
effect,  the  Infanta's  paaabn  required  to  he  set  forth  njore 
muEtically,  and  Rodrigo's  achievements  against  the  Moors 
more  especially,  i.*.,  with  greater  vividness  of  detail:  and  pro- 
b&blj  they  were  so  in  the  Spanish  original.  The  rapturous 
applause,  whicli J  on  ita  first  appearance,  universally  welcomed 
a  piece  Mice  this,  which,  without  the  admixture  of  any  ignoble 
mcentive^  founded  its  attraction  altogotber  on  the  represented 
conflict  between  the  purest  feelings  of  love,  honour,  and  filial 
duty,  is  a  strong  proof  that  the  romantic  spirit  was  not 
yet  extinct  among  spectators  who  were  still  open  to  such 
natural  impressions.  This  was  entirely  misunderstood  hy 
liie  learned ;  with  the  Academy  at  their  liead,  they  atfirme*! 
that  this  6nh)ect  (one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  ever  fell 
to  the  lot  of  a  poet)  was  unfit  for  Tragedy;  incapable  of 
entering  historically  into  the  spirit  of  another  age,  they  made 
up  improbabilities  and  improprieties  for  their  censure*.  The 
Cid  is  not  certainly  a  tragedy  in  the  sense  of  the  ancients ;  and, 
at  first,  the  poet  himself  called  it  a  Tragi-comedy.  Would 
that  this  had  been  the  only  occasion  in  which  the  authority 
of  Aristotle  has  been  applied  to  subjects  which  do  not  belong 
to  his  jurisdiction  t 

The  Horatii  has  been  censured  for  want  of  uuity;  the 
murder  of  the  sister  and  the  acquittal  of  the  victorious  Roman 
is  said  to  be  a  second  action,  independent  of  the  combat  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii.  Corneitle  himself  was  talked  into  a 
l>elief  of  it  He  appears,  however,  to  me  fully  justified  in 
what  he  has  doue.  If  the  murder  of  Camilla  had  not  made  a 
iiart  of  the  piece,  the  female  cliaracters  in  the  first  act  would 
have  been  superfluous ;  and  without  the  triumph  of  patriotism 
over  family  ties,  the  combat  could  not  have  been  an  action, 
but  merely  an  event  destitute  of  all  tragic  complication.  But 
tb©  real  defect,  in  my  opinion,  is  Corneille  representing  a 
public  act  which  decided  the  fate  of  two  states,  as  taking 
phice  altogether  intra  privaios  parieies^  and  stripping  it  of 
every  visible  pomp  of  circumstance.  Hence  the  great  flatness 
of  the  fifth  act.  What  a  difl*erent  impression  would  have  been 
produced  had  Horatius,  in  presence  of  the  king  and  people, 


*  Scuderi  ipeaka  even  of  Chinaene  a*  a  mousterj  and  off- hand  diBiDuset 
the  wholcf  as  "  ee  mecAant  c^rnbat  d€  i' amour  et  de  rkotmeur,**  ExmL* 
hnt  I     Survlf  be  lUulctriUKMl  the  romantic  1 
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^t  c^eeii  solemnly  condemned ,  In  obedience  to  the  steni  m  tndate 
^H  of  the  lawj  and  afterwards  fiaye4i  through  the  tears  and  la^ 
^H  mentations  of  Ixk  father,  just  aa  Livy  descrihes  it.  Moreover, 
W  the  poet,  not  satisfied  with  making,  as  the  hifltory  doe&,  ^ue 
slater  of  the  Horatii  in  love  with  one  of  the  Curiatii^  baa 
thought  proper  to  invent  the  marriage  of  a  sister  of  the 
Curiatii  with  one  of  the  Horatii ;  and  as  jn  the  former  the 
love  of  country  yields  to  personal  incUnatronj  in  the  latter 
personal  inclination  yields  to  love  of  country.  This  gives 
rise  to  a  great  improh ability :  for  is  it  likely  that  mpn  would 
have  been  selected  for  the  combat  who,  with  a  well-known 
family  connexion  of  this  kind,  would  have  had  the  most  power- 
ful inducements  to  spare  one  another?  Besidea,  the  con- 
4iieror*s  murder  of  his  sister  cannot  be  rendered  even 
poetically  tolerable,  except  by  supposing  him  in  all  the  boiling 
impetuosity  of  ungovernable  youth.  Horatius,  already  a  hns- 
hand,  would  have  shown  a  wiser  and  milder  forbearance  to* 
wards  his  unfortunate  sister's  language ;  else  were  he  m 
ferocious  savage. 

Cinna  is  commonly  ranked  much  higher  than  The  Horatii; 
ilthou^^h,  as  to  purity  of  sentiment,  there  is  here  a  fierceptibJe 
falHng  olF  from  that  ideal  sphere  in  which  the  action  of  the 
two  preceding  pieces  moves.  All  is  diversely  complicated  and 
diseased*  Ctnna*s  republicanism  is  merely  the  cloak  of  another 
jtas^ion :  he  is  a  tool  in  the  bands  of  Emilia,  who,  on  her  ptirt,^ 
constantly  sacrifices  her  pretended  love  to  her  passion  of 
revenge.  The  magnanimity  of  Augustus  is  ambiguous:  it  ap- 
pears rather  the  caution  of  a  tyrant  grown  timid  through  age. 
The  conspiracy  is,  with  a  splendid  narration,  thrust  into  the 
background;  it  does  not  excite  in  us  that  gloomy  apprehen- 
sion which  BO  theatrical  an  object  ought  to  do*  Emilia,  the 
soul  of  the  piece,  is  called  by  the  witty  Balzac^  when  com- 
mending the  work,  **  an  adorable  fury."  Yet  the  Furie* 
themselves  could  beappea.se<l  by  purificati(ms  and  expiations  r 
but  Emilia's  hetirt  is  inaccessible  to  the  softening  influences  ot 
lienevolence  and  generosity;  the  adoration  of  so  unfeminine 
a  creature  is  hardly  pardonable  even  in  a  lover*  Hence  she 
has  no  better  adorers  than  Cinna  and  Maximus,  two  great 
villains,  whose  repentance  comes  too  late  to  he  thought 
sincere. 

Here  we  have  the  first  specimen  of  tliat  Machiavellism  o4 
motives,  which  subset^utfutly  di^Ggured  the  poetry  of  ComeiJlei 
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H,nd  uhich  ts  not  only  repuLsive,  but  abo  for  the  most  part 
both  clunisj  and  onsiiitable.  He  fhittti«il  himself,  that  iu 
knowledge  of  men  and.  the  world,  in  an  at'quaiiitance  with 
courts  and  politic^j  be  surpaaaed  the  most  shrewd  and  clear* 
sighted  ohservera.  With  a  mind  n?itiirally  alive  to  houotir, 
be  jet  conceived  the  design  of  lalcin^^  in  hand  the  ^Sloetrino 
c>f  the  mnrdorous  Maehiavel  ;**  and  displays,  broadly  and 
didactically,  all  the  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  of  these 
arts.  He  hatl  no  sunpicion  that  a  reniorgelcss  and  selfish  policy 
goes  always  smoothly  to  work,  and  dexterously  disguises  it^df. 
Had  he  been  really  capable  of  anything  of  the  kinil,  be  might 
have  taken  a  lesson  from  Richelieu, 

Of  the  remaining  pieces  in  which  Corneille  has  painted  the 
Roman  love  of  iiberty  and  conquest,  the  Death  of  Pompey  ig 
the  m^ist  eminent  It  m  full,  however,  of  a  grandeur  wlddi  is 
more  dazzling  than  genuine ;  and,  indeed^  we  could  expect 
nothing  else  from  a  cento  of  Lucan's  hyperbolical  antithesea. 
These  hravums  of  rhetoric  are  strung  togetlier  on  the  threa*! 
of  a  clumsy  plot.  The  intrigues  of  Ptolemy^  and  the  ambi- 
tiona  coquetry  of  his  sister  Cleopatra,  have  a  petty  and 
miserable  appearance  alongside  of  the  picture  of  the  fate  of 
the  great  Pompey^  the  vengeance-breathing  sorrow  of  his  wife, 
and  the  magnanimous  compassion  of  Ca?saT.  Scarcely  has  the 
conqueror  paid  the  last  honours  to  the  reluctant  sliadc  of  his 
rival,  when  he  does  homage  at  the  feet  of  the  beautiful  queen ; 
he  is  not  only  in  lox^e,  but  sighingly  and  ardently  in  love.  Cle<>- 
patra,  on  her  part,  according  to  the  poet's  owti  express  ion,  ia 
desirous,  by  her  love-ogling,  to  gain  the  sceptre  of  her  brother. 
Csesar  certainly  made  love,  in  his  own  way,  to  a  number  of 
women:  but  tlieso  cynical  loves,  if  represented  with  anything 
like  truth,  would  he  most  unfit  for  the  stage.  Who  can  re- 
frain from  laughing,  wliL'n  Rome,  in  the  speech  of  Ciesar, 
implores  tlie  diasU  love  of  Cleopatra  for  young  Caesar  1 

In  Sertorim,  a  much  later  work,  Corneille  has  contrived  to 
make  the  great  Pompey  appear  little,  and  the  hero  ridiculous 
Sertorina  on  one  occasion  exclaima  — 

Que  p'eifjf  trn  sori  cruel  (Tmmer  par  poliiiQuel 

This  admits  of  being  applied  to  all  the  personages  of  the  pleoet 
In  love  they  are  not  in  the  learit ;  but  thej  alh>w  a  pretende/ 
love  to  be  subservient  to  political  ends.  Sertorius,  a  bar*!} 
ftnd  boary  veteran    actj^  the  lover  with  the  Spanish  Queen 
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Vinata ;  he  brings  forward,  however,  pretext  fifter  pretext, 
and  offers  himself  the  while  to  Arietia;  as  Viriata  preases  hiui 
to  marry  her  on  the  spot,  he  hegs  anxifnisly  for  a  short  delay; 
Viriafci,  alon^  with  her  other  olegnnt  phrases,  says  roundly, 
that  she  neither  knows  love  nor  lialred;  Arlsthi,  the  repu- 
diated wife  of  Ponipey,  snya  to  film,  ^*  T;ike  nie  back  again, 
or  I  will  marry  anot^  er;"  Ponijjey  l)eseeelies  her  to  wait  only 
till  the  death  of  Sylla,  whom  he  dare  uot  ofleiid  :  after  thig 
there  is  no  neo<i  to  mention  the  low  .scoundrel  Perp(*nna»  The 
tendency  to  this  frigidity  of  sonl  waa  perceptible  in  Conie  lie, 
even  at  an  early  period  of  hia  career;  but  jq  the  works  of  hla 
old  age  it  increased  to  an  incredible  degree. 

In  Folt/euctej  Christian  aentimenta  are  not  unworthily 
expressed ;  yet  we  find  in  it  more  superstitious  reverevce  than 
fervent  enthumasm  for  religion :  the  wonders  of  grace  are 
rather  affifmedj  than  embraced  by  a  mysterious  illnniiuation. 
Both  the  tone  and  the  sitnationa  in  the  first  acts,  incline 
greatly,  as  Voltaire  observes,  to  comedy.  A  woman  who,  in 
obedience  to  her  father,  has  married  against  her  incJinjitiong, 
and  who  declares  both  to  her  lover  (who  returns  when  too 
late)  and  to  her  husband,  that  "she  still  retains  her  first  love, 
but  that  she  wdl  keep  within  the  bounds  of  virtue;"  a  vulgar 
and  selfish  father,  who  is  sorry  that  bo  hx-^  not  chosen  for  his 
eon-in-law  the  first  suitor,  now  become  the  favourite  of  the 
Eniperor;  all  this  promises  no  very  high  tragicfil  determina- 
tions. The  divided  heart  of  Paulina  is  in  nature,  and  con- 
sequently does  not  detract  from  the  interest  of  the  piece.  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  her  situation,  and  the  character  ot 
Severus,  constitute  the  principal  charm  of  this  drama.  But 
the  practical  magnanimity  of  this  Piuman,  in  concpieriug  his 
passion,  thrt>w8  Polyeucte's  self-renunciation,  which  appears 
to  co8t  him  nothing,  quite  into  tlie  shade  From  thig  a  con- 
clusion has  been  partly  drawn,  that  martyrdom  is,  in  general, 
an  unfavourable  subject  for  Tragedy,  Hut  nothing  can  he 
more  unjust  than  this  iuferenco.  The  cheerfulness  with 
which  martyrs  embraced  pain  and  death  did  not  proceed  from 
want  of  feeling,  but  from  the  heroism  of  the  highest  love: 
they  must  previously,  in  struggles  painful  beyond  expression, 
have  obtained  the  victory  over  eveiy  earthly  tie ;  and  by  the 
exhibition  of  these  struggles,  of  these  sufferings  of  our  mortal 
nature,  while  the  seraph  soars  on  its  flight  to  heaven,  the 
|ioet  may  awaken  In  us  the  most  fervent  emotioa.     In  J^olif 
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eude,  lioweyer,  the  means  employed  to  bring  about  tbe 
cuta^trophe,  namely^  the  dull  and  low  artifice  of  Felix,  by 
which  the  eDdeavoura  of  Sererus  to  save  bis  rival  are  made 
rather  to  contribute  to  his  destruction,  are  inexpressibly  con* 
temptible. 

How  much  Comeille  deligbted  in  the  symmetrical  aufi 
nicely  l^ialanced  play  of  intrigue,  we  may  see  at  onC€  from 
bis  having  pronounced  Rodmjnne  his  favourite  work,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  referrina^  to  Leasing,  who  has  expoaeil 
pleaaanily  enough  the  ridiculous  appearance  T^rhich  the  twn 
di.«treeactl  princes  out,  between  a  mother  who  says,  "  He  who 
tiiurdcrs  his  mistress  I  will  name  heir  to  my  throne,*'  and  a 
mistress  who  says,  "  He  who  murders  his  mother  shall  be  my 
husband,"  The  best  and  shortest  way  of  going  to  work  would 
have  been  to  have  locked  up  the  two  furies  together.  As  for 
Voltaire,  he  is  always  recnrring  to  the  fifth  act,  which  he  de- 
clares to  be  one  of  the  noblest  productions  of  the  FrengQh  stage* 
Thia  singular  way  of  judging  works  of  art  by  piecemeal, 
which  would  praise  the  parts  in  distinction  from  the  whole, 
without  wbicli  it  is  impossible  for  the  parts  to  exist,  i» 
altogether  foreign  to  our  way  of  thinking. 

With  respect  to  Na'aditts^  Voltaire  gives  bimeelf  the  un- 
necessary trouble  of  sliowing  that  Calderon  did  not  imitate 
Comeille ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  labours,  with  little  sue- 
cesSj  to  give  a  negative  to  the  questton  whether  the  latter  had 
the  Spanish  author  before  him,  and  availed  himself  of  hts 
labours.  Corneitle,  it  is  true,  gives  out  the  whole  as  bis  own 
invention ;  but  we  must  not  forget,  that  only  when  hard 
pressed  did  he  acknowledge  how  much  he  owed  to  the  author 
of  the  Spanish  Oid,  The  chief  circumstance  of  the  plot, 
namely,  the  uncertainty  of  the  tyrant  P  hoc  as  as  to  which  of 
the  two  youths  is  his  own  son,  or  the  eon  of  his  murdered 
predecessor,  bears  great  resemblance  to  an  incident  in  a  drama 
of  Calderon's,  ana  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  bo  found  in 
history]  in  other  respects  the  plot  is,  it  is  true,  altogether 
different.  However  this  may  he,  in  Calderon  the  ingeniouir 
Jjoldness  of  an  extra" ''agant  invention  is  always  preserved  in 
due  keeping  by  a  deeper  magic  colouring  of  the  poetry; 
whereas  in  Comeille,  after  our  head  lias  become  giddy  in 
endeavouring  to  disentangle  a  complicated  and  ilUcontrived 
intrigue,  we  are  recompensed  by  a  succession  of  mere  IragicaJ 
t|*igrains,  without  tJuo  slightest  recreutioti  for  the  fancy » 
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Nicmncdes  is  a  politiciil  comedy,  tlie  iliyne^is  of  whk-li  if 
Lardlj  ill  any  degree  relievetl  by  tbe  ironical  tone  which  rutia 
through  tlie  speeches  of  the  hero. 

This  18  nearly  all  of  Corneille's  that  now  appears  on  the 
stage.  His  later  works  are,  without  exception,  merely 
treatises  or  reasons  of  state  in  certain  difficult  conjunctnrei*, 
dressf^d  out  in  a  ponipoue  dialogical  form.  We  might  aa  well 
make  a  tragedy  out  of  a  game  at  chess. 

Those  who  Cave  tlie  patience  to  wade  through  the  forgot- 
ten pieeea  of  Comeille  will  perceive  with  aatoniahoient  that 
they  are  constructed  on  the  same  principles,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  occasional  negligences  of  style,  executed  with  as 
much  expenditure  of  what  he  conaiderecl  art,  as  his  admired 
productions.  For  example,  AitUa  bears  in  its  plot  a  striking 
reserahlance  to  Rodogune,  In  his  own  judgments  on  hia 
works,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  unessential 
nature  of  things  on  which  he  lays  stress;  all  along  he  aeems 
<juite  unconcerned  about  that  wliich  is  certainly  the  hi  ghee  t 
object  of  tragical  composition,  tlie  laying  open  the  depths  of 
the  mind  and  the  <leytiiiy  of  man.  For  the  unfavourable 
reception  which  he  has  so  frequently  to  confess,  his  aelf-love 
can  always  find  some  excuse,  some  trifling  circumstance  to 
which  the  fate  of  his  piece  was  to  be  attributed. 

In  the  two  first  youthful  attempts  of  Racine,  nothing 
deserves  to  be  remarked,  but  the  flexibility  with  which  he 
accommodated  himself  to  the  limits  fixed  by  Corneille  to  the 
career  which  he  had  opened.  In  tbe  Andromache  he  first 
broke  loose  from  them  and  became  himself.  He  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  inward  struggles  and  inconsistencies  of  pass-ion, 
with  a  truth  and  an  energy  which  had  never  before  been 
witnessed  on  the  French  stage.  The  fidelity  of  Andromache 
to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  and  her  matt^rnal  tenderness, 
are  affectingly  beautiful :  even  the  proud  Hermione  carries  us 
along  with  ncr  in  her  wild  aberiations.  Her  avereion  to 
Orestes,  after  he  had  made  himself  the  instrument  of  her 
revenge,  and  her  awaking  from  her  blind  fury  to  utter  help- 
lessness and  despair,  may  almost  be  called  tragically  grand- 
The  male  parts,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  Racine,  are  not 
80  advantageously  drawn.  The  constantly  repeated  threat  of 
Pyrrhus  to  deliver  up  Astyanax  to  death,  if  Andromacho 
should  not  listen  to  him,  with  his  gallant  protestations,  resem- 
bles the  arts  of  an  executioner,  who  applies  the  torture  to  hii 
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viciitii  with  the  moBt  courtly  phraaes*  It  is  difficult  to  think 
of  Oreatee,  after  his  liorriMe  deed,  aa  a  light-hearfced  and 
patient  lover.  Not  the  least  mention  is  made  of  the  eiturdef 
of  his  motlier ;  he  seems  to  have  coinpletel j  forgotten  it  the 
whole  piece  through  ;  wheDce,  therii  do  the  Furies  come  all  at 
once  at  the  end  ?  This  is  a  singular  contradiction.  In  ebort, 
the  way  in  which  the  whole  ia  connected  together  hcnra  too 
great  a  resemblance  to  certain  sports  of  children,  where  one 
ahvaiya  runs  before  and  tries  to  surprise  the  other. 

In  BritanmcttSj  1  have  already  praised  the  historical  fidelity 
of  the  picture.  Nero,  Agrippina,  Narcissus,  and  BiirrhDa, 
are  so  accurately  Bketched,  and  finished  witb  fluch  lighl 
touchea  and  such  delicate  colonring,  that^  in  respect  to 
character,  it  yields,  perhaps,  to  no  French  tragedy  whatever, 
Racine  lias  here  possessed  the  art  of  giving  us  to  undeiatand 
much  that  is  left  unsaid,  and  enahlinif  us  to  look  forward  into 
futurity,  T  will  only  notice  one  mconaistency  which  hae 
©soaped  the  poet.  He  would  paint  to  us  the  cruel  voluptuary, 
whom  education  has  only  in  appearance  tamed,  breaking 
loose  from  the  restraints  of  discipline  and  virtue.  And  yet, 
at  the  close  of  the  fourth  act,  Narcissus  speaks  as  if  he  had 
even  then  exhibited  liimself  before  the  people  as  a  player  and 
a  charioteer.  But  it  wae  not  until  he  had  been  hardened  by 
the  commission  of  grave  crimes  that  he  sunk  to  this  ignominy* 
To  represent  the  perfect  Nero,  that  is,  the  flattering  and 
cowardly  tyrant,  in  the  same  portion  with  the  vain  and  fan- 
tastical being  who^  as  poet,  singer^  player,  and  almost  aa 
juggler,  was  desirous  of  admiration,  and  in  the  agony  of  death 
even  recited  verses  from  Homer,  was  compatible  only  with  a 
mixed  drama,  in  which  tragical  dignity  is  not  required 
throughout. 

To  Berenice^  composed  in  honour  of  a  virtuous  princess,  the 
French  critics  generally  seem  to  me  extremely  unjust.  It  is 
an  idyllic  tragedy,  no  doubt;  but  it  is  full  of  mental  tender- 
nesa.  No  one  waj&  better  skilled  than  Racine  in  throwing  & 
veil  of  dignity  over  female  weakness, — Who  doubts  that 
Berenice  lias  long  yielded  to  Titus  every  proof  of  her  tender- 
ness, however  carefully  it  may  be  veiled  over?  She  is  like 
a  Magdalen  a  of  Guido,  who  languiahingly  repents  of  her 
repentance.  The  chief  error  of  the  piece  is  the  tiresome 
part  of  Antiochus. 

On  the  first  representatioD  of  BajmeL  Corneille^  it  seenu;, 
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was  beard  to  eay,  "  These  Turks  are  very  mucL  FrenclitfieJ.'' 
The  censure,  as  is  well  known,  attaches  jtrincipiilly  to  the 
parts  of  Bajatet  and  Atalide.  The  old  Grand  Vizier  ig  c«»* 
tainly  Turkish  enough ;  and  were  a  Sultana  ever  to  Lecome 
the  Sultan,  she  would  jierhaps  throw  the  handkerchief  in  the 
same  Sultanic  manner  a^  the  diBgnsting  Roxane.  T  hav^ 
already  observed  that  Turkey,  in  its  naked  rudeness,  hardly 
admits  of  representation  before  a  cultivated  public.  Kacine 
felt  this,  and  merely  refined  the  fornifi  without  chiinging  the 
main  incidents.  The  motes  and  the  strangling  were  motives 
which  in  a  seraglio  couhl  hardly  be  disjieneed  with;  and  so 
he  gives,  on  several  occsi^ions,  very  elegant  circumlocutory 
deacriptiouH  of  strangling.  This  is,  however,  inconsistent; 
when  people  are  so  familiar  with  the  idea  of  a  thing,  they 
usually  call  it  also  by  Its  true  name. 

The  intrigue  of  Miihrkinte^  as  Voltaire  has  remarked,  bears 
great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Miser  of  Ikfoli^re.  Two  bro- 
thers are  rivals  for  the  bride  of  their  father,  who  cunningly 
extorts  from  her  the  name  of  her  favoured  lover,  by  feigning 
a  wish  to  renounce  in  his  favour.  The  confusion  of  both 
sons,  when  they  learn  that  their  father,  whom  they  had  be- 
.  lieved  dead,  is  still  alive,  and  will  epeedily  make  his  appear- 
nce,  ia  in  reality  exceedingly  comic*  The  one  calls  out: 
''Qu*avon9  nous  fifit  ?  This  is  just  the  alarm  of  school-hoys, 
conscious  of  some  impropriety,  on  the  unexpected  entiunce  of 
their  master.  The  political  scene,  where  Mithridates  consults 
his  sons  reHy»t!Cting  his  grand  project  of  conquering  Rome,  and  in 
which  Racine  successfully  competes  with  Comeille,  is  uo  doubt 
logically  interwoven  in  the  general  plan  j  but  still  it  is  un- 
suitable to  the  tone  of  the  whole,  and  the  impression  which 
it  is  intended  to  produce.  All  the  interest  is  centred  in 
Monime :  she  is  one  of  Racine's  most  amiable  creations,  and 
excites  in  us  a  tender  commiseration. 

On  no  work  of  this  poet  will  the  sentence  of  Gennau 
readers  differ  more  from  that  of  the  French  critics  and  their 
whole  public,  tlmn  on  the  Iphigevu^ — Voltaire  declares  it  the 
trage<ly  of  all  times  and  all  nations,  which  approaches  as  near 
to  perfection  as  human  ei>fiay8  can;  and  in  this  opinion  he  is 
universally  followed  by  bi.'^  countrymen.  B"it  we  see  in  it 
only  a  mcMlemised  Greek  tnigedy,  of  which  the  manners  aro 
inconsistent  with  the  mythological  traditions,  its  simplicity 
destroye<l  by  the  intriguing  Eriphile,  and  in  which  the  amu' 
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roiig  Acliilles,  liowever  brave  in  other  respects  bis  behaviouT 
inny  be,  is  altogether  insupportable.  La  Harpe  ailinivs  that 
the  Achilles  of  Racine  is  eren  more  Homeric  than  tliiit  of 
Euripides.  What  shall  we  say  to  this?  Before  stcquiei^cing 
hi  the  senteBcea  of  euch  criticSj  we  must  first  for^t  the 
Greeks. 

Respecting  Fkedre  I  may  express  myself  with  the  greater 
brevity,  as  I  have  already  dedicated  a  separate  Treatise*  to  that 
tragedy^  However  much  Haciue  may  have  borrowed  from 
Euripides  and  Seneca,  and  however  he  may  have  spoiled  the 
fanner  without  improving  the  latter,  still  it  is  a  great  advance 
from  the  affected  mannerism  of  his  age  to  a  more  genuine  tra- 
gic style.  Vt'  heu  we  comps^re  it  with  the  Phccdra  of  Pradon, 
which  was  so  well  received  by  his  contemporaries  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  no  trace  whatever  of  antiauity  was  dis- 
cernible in  it,  but  every  tbin^  reduced  to  the  scale  of  a  modern 
miniature  portrait  for  a  toilette,  we  must  enteriain  a  higher 
admiration  of  the  poet  who  had  so  strong  a  feeling  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  ancient  poets,  and  the  courage  to  attaclj  him- 
self to  them,  and  dared,  in  an  age  of  vitiated  and  unnatural 
tuate,  to  diKplay  so  much  purity  and  unaffected  simplicity. 
If  Racine  actually  said,  that  the  only  difference  between  his 
Phwdra  and  that  of  Pradon  was,  that  he  knew  how  to  write, 
be  did  himself  the  most  crying  injustice,  and  must  have  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  blinded  by  the  miserable  doctrine  of  his 
friend  Boilean,  which  made  the  essence  of  poetry  to  consist  in 
diction  and  versification,  instead  of  the  display  of  imagina- 
tion and  fancy* 

Racine's  last  two  pieces  belongj  as  is  well  known,  to  a  very 
different  epoch  of  his  life:  they  were  both  written  at  the  same 
instigation ;  but  are  extremely  dissimilar  to  each  other.   Esther 
scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  tragedy;  written   for  tbo, 
entertainment  of  well-bred  young  women  in  a  pious  seminary,  \ 
h  does  not  ri?e  much  higher  than  its  purpose.     It  had,  bow- 
ever,  an   aptoTvishing  success.     The  invitation  to  the  repre 
hf-ntations  in  St*  Cyr  wae  looked  npok  as  a  court  favour  j 
liatttiiT  and  scandal  delighted  to  discover  allusions  throughout 
the  piece;    Ahaanerus  was   said  to   represent  Louis   XIV; 
Esther,  Madame  de  Maintenon  j  the  proud  Vasti,  who  is  only 
incidentally  alluded  to,  Madame  de  Montesjian;  and  Haman, 
the  IWinistcr  Louvois.      Thia  is  certainly  rather   a  profane 
application  of  the  saered  history,  if  we  can  suppose  the  poo: 
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ill  liHVt*  hail  any  sucli  o'^ject  tti  view.  In  Athulie,  Lowevet, 
the  jjoet  exliihitetl  hiiundf  for  the  last  time,  before  taking 
leave  of  poetry  and  the  world,  in  liia  whole  strength.  It  is 
not  only  hia  most  fiuiaheJ  work,  but,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  it  to  be,  of  alj  French  tragedies  the  one  whiebj  free 
from  all  mannerism,  apprua^bea  the  nearest  to  the  grand  style 
of  the  Greeks.  The  chorua  is  conceiA-ed  fully  in  the  ancient 
sense,  though  introduced  in  a  different  manner  in  order  to 
tilt  our  muHic,  and  the  different  arrangement  of  our  theatre. 
The  scene  has  all  the  majesty  of  a  public  action.  Exj>ecta- 
tioE,  emotion,  and  keen  agitation  succeed  each  other,  and 
continually  rise  with  the  progress  of  the  drama :  with  a  severe 
abstinence  from  all  foreign  matter,  there  is  still  a  display  of 
the  richest  variety,  sometimes  of  sweetness,  but  more  fre- 
quently of  majesty  and  grandeur.  The  inspiration  of  the 
prophet  elevates  the  fancy  to  flights  of  ninro  than  usual  bold- 
ness. Its  import  is  exactly  what  that  of  a  religious  drama 
ought  to  be :  on  eai-th,  the  struggle  between  good  and  evil ; 
and  in  heaven  the  wakeful  eye  of  providence  beaming,  from 
unapproachable  glory,  rays  of  constancy  and  resolution.  All 
is  animated  by  one  breath^ihe  poet"s  pious  enthasiasm,  of 
whose  sincerity  neither  his  life  nor  the  work  itself  allow  ua  a 
moment  to  doubt.  This  is  the  very  point  in  w  hich  so  many 
French  works  of  art  with  their  great  proteiiesions  are,  never- 
theless, deticient:  their  authors  were  not  inspired  by  a  fervent 
love  of  their  subject,  but  by  the  desire  of  external  effect ; 
and  hence  the  vanity  of  the  artist  is  continually  breaking 
forth  to  throw  a  damp  over  our  feelings* 

The  unfortunate  fjite  of  this  piece  is  well  known.  Scruples 
of  conscience  as  to  the  propriety  of  all  tbcaliical  representa- 
tions {which  appear  to  be  exclusively  entertained  by  the  Gal- 
ilean church,  for  both  in  Italy  and  Spain  men  of  religion  and 
piety  have  thought  very  difl'erently  on  this  subjectj)  prevented 
the  representation  in  bt  Cyr;  it  appeai^ed  in  print,  and  waa 
universally  abused  and  reprobated;  and  this  reprobation  of  it 
long  survived  its  author.  So  incapable  of  every  thing  serious 
was  the  puerile  tajeto  of  the  age. 

Among  the  poets  of  this  period,  the  younger  Corneilla 
deserves  to  be  iiientionedj  who  did  not  seek,  like  his  brother, 
to  excite  astonishment  by  pictures  of  heroism  so  much  ai 
to  win  the  favour  of  the  spectat*»r8  by  '*  those  tendernesses 
which,"  to  itse  the  words  of  Prudon,  "  are  so  a;;reeable.*'     01 
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fu3  Jiumeroua  trageJIej^,  iwo^  only  the  OomCe  dTEs^m  and 
Ariadne,  keep  pass^sj^iiion  of  the  atage;  the  rest  are  conaignod 
to  (tblivion.  The  latter  of  the  two^  compoaed  after  the  model 
of  Berenice,  is  a  tragedy  of  which  the  catastrophe  may,  pro- 
perly speaking,  t>e  aaid  to  confibt  in  a  swoon.  The  sityatioe 
of  the  resigned  and  enamoured  Ariadne,  who,  after  all  her 
eacriiicea,  sees  herself  ahandoned  hj  Theseua  and  betrayed 
hy  Iier  own  sister,  is  expressed  with  great  truth  of  feeling. 
Whenever  an  actress  of  an  engaging  figure,  and  with  a  sweet 
Toice,  appears  in  this  character,  she  is  sure  to  excite  our  inte- 
rest. The  other  parts,  the  cold  and  deceitful  Theseus,  the 
nitrigiiing  Phajdra^  who  continues  to  the  last  her  deception  of 
htjr confiding  sister,  the  pandering  Piritlions,  and  King  (Enaroa, 
who  instantly  offers  himself  in  the  place  of  the  faithless  lover, 
are  all  pitiful  in  the  extreme,  and  frequently  even  laughable* 
Moreover,  the  desert  rocks  of  Naxos  are  here  smoothed  down 
to  modern  drawing-rooms ;  and  the  princes  who  people  thenif 
with  all  the  observances  of  poIitene&^  seek  to  out- wit  each 
otlier,  or  to  hogulle  tlie  unfortunate  princess,  who  alone 
has  anything  like  pretensions  to  nature. 

Crebillon,  in  point  of  tiracj  comes  between  Racino  and  \  \A- 
taire,  though  he  wjia  also  the  rival  of  the  latter.  A  numerous 
party  wished  to  set  him,  when  far  advanced  in  years,  on  a  par 
with,  nay,  even  to  rank  him  far  higher  than,  Voltaire.  No- 
thing, however,  but  the  bitterest  rancour  of  party,  or  tha 
utmost  depravity  of  taste,  or,  what  is  mi>3t  probable,  the  two 
together,  could  have  led  them  to  such  signal  injustice.  Far 
from  having  contributed  to  the  purification  of  the  tragic  art, 
he  evidently  attaclicil  himself,  not  to  the  better,  but  the  more 
aHoLied  authors  of  the  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  In  bis 
total  ignorance  of  the  ancients,  he  lias  the  arrogance  to  rank 
himself  above  them.  His  favourite  books  were  the  antiquated 
romances  of  a  Calprenede,  and  others  of  a  sanilar  stamp: 
from  these  he  derived  his  extravagant  and  ill-connected  plots. 
One  of  the  means  to  which  be  everywhere  has  recourse,  is  the 
unconscious  or  intentional  disguise  of  the  jirincipal  clmractera 
under  other  names;  the  first  example  of  which  waa  given 
in  the  HeracUus,  Thus,  in  Crcbillon  s  Ekctra^  Orestes  does 
not  become  known  to  himself  before  the  middle  of  the  piece. 
The  brother  and  sister,  and  a  son  and  daughter  of  ^gisthus, 
are  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  their  double  amours, 
which  neither  contribute  to^  nor  injure,  the  main  action;  aud 
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'  Clytemnesti-a  is  kilJed  bj  a  blow  from  Oreates,  winch,  without 
knowing  her,  he  uniuteutionallj  and  involuntarily  inflicts.  Ho 
abounds  in  extrava^nces  of  every  kind;  of  such,  for  inetanra, 
as  the  shameless  impudence  of  Semiru^mig^  in  persi^atin^  in  her 
love  after  she  has  learnt  that  its  object  is  her  own  son.  A 
few  empty  ravings  and  common -place  displays  of  terror,  have 
gained  fur  Crebillon  the  appellation  of  the  terrible^  which 
affords  us  a  titan  dard  forjudging  of  the  barbarous  and  affected 
taste  of  the  age,  and  the  infinite  distance  from  nature  and 
truth  to  wbicii  it  had  f;illen.  It  is  pretty  much  the  same 
as,  in  par Q ting,  to  give  the  appellation  of  the  majestic  to 
CojpeL 


LECTURE  XX. 

-Voltaire — Tngcdies  on  Greek  Subjects:  (Edipe^  Merope,  OretiB — ^Trfc- 
gedies  on  Roman  Subjects  :  Brutes  Morte  de  Cesar  ^  Catiline^  J  a 
Driummrat — Earlier  Pieces:  Zaire ^  Alzire,  Mahomf>(t  Semiramin, 
and  TViftm^. 

To  Voltaire,  from  his  first  entrance  on  liis  dramatic  careei, 
[we  mur:t  gi%'e  credit  both  for  a  conviction  that  higher  and 
Ftnore  extensive  efforts  remained  to  be  made,  and  for  the  zeal 
t  necessary  to  accomplish  all  that  was  yet  undone.  H(»w  fur 
ho  was  euccessiul,  and  how  ninch  be  was  himself  blinded  by 
the  very  national  prejudices  against  which  he  contends  I,  is 
another  question.  For  the  more  easy  ix?vievs^  .:f  his  works,  it 
will  l>€  useful  to  class  together  the  pieces  in  which  he  hiindled 
mythological  materials,  and  those  which  he  derived  from  the 
Roman  history. 

His  earliest  tragedy,  (Edipe^  is  a  mixture  of  adherence  to 
the  Greeks*  (with  the  proviso,  however,  as  may  bo  supposed, 
ol  improving  on  them,)  and  of  compliance  with  the  prevailing 

*  Hijs  udunriLtion  of  theoi  seems  to  have  been  more  derived  from  foreign 
in.4!ueUiV!  tban  from  personal  study.  In  his  letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Maine, 
prefued  to  Ore^te,  he  relates  haw,  in  his  e^rly  youth,  lie  hud  access  to  a 
noble  house  where  it  was  a  cu*toiifi  to  read  Sophocles,  and  to  make  eitem- 
porary  tmnsUtions  from  him»  and  where  there  were  men  who  acknowledged 
the  euperiority  of  the  Greek  Theatre  over  the  French.  In  vain,  in  the 
{V^sent  day,  should  we  seek  for  such  men  in  France,  among  people  of  any 
dittiiiction,  so  utjitersaUy  ui  the  study  of  the  classics  depredated. 
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mannen  The  best  feature  of  tliis  work  Voltaire  oweJ  tc 
Sophocleaj  whr^in  lie  nevertheless  slariflers  ia  his  preface;  aivl 
in  comparison  with  whose  catastrophe  hia  own  ia  flat  in 
the  extreme.  Not  a  little,  however,  was  horroweJ  from  the 
frigid  (Edipjis  of  Corndlie;  and  more  especitUly  the  love  of 
Philoctetua  for  Jocaate,  which  may  bo  said  to  correspond 
nearly  with  that  of  Theaeus  and  Birce  in  Corneille*  Voltaire 
alleged  in  hi«  defence  the  tyranny  of  the  playerSj  from  which 
a  yonng  and  unknown  writer  cannot  emancipate  himsetf. 
We  may  notice  the  frequent  allusions  to  priestcraft,  aupersti- 
tion,  &c.,  which  even  at  that  early  period  betray  the  future 
direction  of  his  mind. 

The  Merope,  a  work  of  his  ripest  yeara,  was  intended  ae  w 
perfect  revival  of  Greek  tragedy,  an  undertaking  of  ao  great 
diiRculfcy^  and  so  long  announced  with  every  note  of  prepa- 
ration, ka  real  merit  is  the  exclusion  of  the  customary  love- 
Boenes  (of  which,  however,  Racine  had  already  given  an  ex- 
ample in  the  Athalu);  for  in  other  respects  German  readers 
hardly  need  to  be  told  how  much  is  not  conceived  in  the  tme 
Grecian  spirit.  Moreover  the  confidants  are  also  entirely 
after  the  old  traditional  cut.  The  other  defects  of  the  piece 
have  been  circumstantially,  and,  I  might  almost  say,  too 
eeverelj,  censured  by  Lessing.  The  tragedy  of  Merope^  if 
well  acted,  can  hardly  fail  of  being  received  with  a  certain 
degree  of  favour.  This  ia  owing  to  the  nature  of  its  subject. 
The  passionate  love  of  a  mother,  who,  in  dread  of  losing  her 
only  treasure,  and  threatened  with  cruel  oppression,  still  sup- 
ports her  trials  with  heroic  eunatancy,  and  at  last  triumphs 
over  them,  is  altogether  a  picture  of  such  truth  and  beanty, 
that  the  sympathy  it  awakens  is  beneficent,  and  remains 
pure  from  every  painful  ingredient.  Still  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  piece  belongs  only  in  a  very  small  measure  to  Vol- 
taire. How  much  he  has  borrowed  from  Maffei,  and  changed 
— not  always  for  the  better — has  been  already  pointed  out  by 
Le-ssing. 

Of  all  remodel  lings  of  Greek  tragedies,  Orestfj  the  latest, 
appears  the  farthest  from  the  antique  simplicity  and  severity, 
ftlthough  it  is  free  from  any  mixture  of  love-making,  and  all 
mere  confidanta  are  excluded.  That  Orestes  should  under- 
take to  destroy  -^gistlnis  is  nowise  singular,  and  seema 
scarcely  to  merit  such  marked  notice  in  the  tragtcJ  aunais 
of  the  world.     It  is  the  case  which  Aristotle  lays  down  •■ 
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the  most  intlilTerentj  where  one  enemy  knowingly  attacks  the 
other.  And  m  Voltaire  s  play  neithtir  Creates  nor  Electra 
have  anything  beyond  thia  in  view:  Clytemnestra  is  to  be 
spared;  no  oracle  consigns  to  her  own  son  the  execution  of 
the  piiiiisbmcnt  due  to  her  guilt.  But  even  tlve  deed  in 
f{ue«tion  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  execuied  by  Orestes  him- 
eelf :  be  goes  to  ^vgi^tbus,  and  falls,  simjdy  enough  it  must 
be  owned,  into  the  net*  and  ia  only  saved  by  an  insurreetion 
of  the  people.  According  to  the  ancients,  the  oracle  had  com- 
manded him  to  attack  the  criminals  with  c-uuningj  us  they  had 
eo  attacked  Agamemnon.  This  was  a  jnst  retaliation  :  to  fall 
in  open  couflict  would  have  been  too  honourable  a  death  for 
/Kgisthus*  Voltaire  has  added,  of  his  own  invention,  that  be 
was  also  prohibited  by  tlie  oracle  frum  making  himself  known 
to  hts  sister;  and  when  carried  away  by  fraternal  love,  he 
breaks  this  injunction ^  he  is  blinded  by  tne  FuneSj  and  invo- 
luntarily perpetiiLtea  the  deed  of  matricide.  These  certainly 
are  singular  ideas  to  assign  to  the  gods,  and  a  most  unex- 
ampled punishment  for  a  slight,  nay^  even  a  noble  crime. 
The  accidental  and  unintentional  stabbing  of  Clytemnestra 
was  borrowed  from  Crebillon.  A  French  writer  will  hardly 
venture  to  represent  this  subject  with  mythological  truth  j  to 
describe,  for  instance,  the  murder  as  intentional,  and  executed 
by  the  command  of  tbo  gods.  If  Clytemneatra  were  depicted 
net  as  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  her  crime,  but  repentant  and 
Boftened  by  maternal  love,  then,  it  is  true^  her  death  would 
no  longer  bo  supportable.  But  how  does  this  apply  to  so 
premeditated  a  crime?  By  4>uch  a  tranaition  to  littleness  the 
whole  prof*»uud  significance  of  the  dreadful  example  is  lost. 

As  the  French  are  in  general  better  acquainted  with  the 
Ronmna  than  the  Greeks,  we  might  expect  the  liomaD  pieces 
of  Voltaire  to  be  more  consistent,  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
with  historical  truth,  than  his  Greek  pieces  are  with  the 
symboltcal  original  of  mythology.  This  iSj  however^  the  case 
only  in  Bruiu^,  the  earliest  of  them,  and  the  only  one  which 
can  be  said  to  be  sensibly  planned.  Voltaire  sketched  this 
tragedy  in  England;  he  had  there  learned  from  Julius  Cwmr 
the  effect  which  the  publicity  of  Republican  transactions  is 
capable  of  producing  on  the  stage,  and  be  wisbe<l  therefore  to 
hold  something  like  a  middle  course  between  Comeille  and 
Shakfipeare.  The  first  act  opens  majestically;  the  catas- 
trophe is  brief  but  striking,  and  througbo'it  the  principlei  *>f 
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genuine  freedom  are  jjronouTiced  with  a  grave  and  no'  le  el<*- 
^nence.  BrutiiB  bimaelf,  lik  son  Titus,  the  ambassador  of  the 
khig,  and  the  chief  of  the  conapirators,  are  admirably  depicted. 
I  am  Ly  no  meang  disposed  to  eeneure  tlie  introduction  of  ^ove 
into  ilm  play.  The  passion  of  Titus  for  a  daughter  of  Tar- 
quinj  which  constitutes  the  knot^  is  not  improbable^  and  in  its 
tone  harmonizes  with  the  manners  wliicli  are  depicted.  Still 
less  an  J  I  disposed  to  agree  with  La  Harpe,  when  he  says  that 
Tullia,  to  alloril  a  fitting  counterpoise  to  the  republican  vir- 
tuee,  ought  to  utter  proud  and  heroic  sentiments,  like  Emilia 
in  Cinna.  By  what  means  C4in  a  noble  joath  be  more  easily 
sedueeil  than  by  female  tenderness  and  modesty  1  It  is  not, 
generally  speaking,  natural  that  a  being  like  Emilia  ehouJd 
ever  inspire  love. 

TLe  Mart  de  C6sar  is  a  mutilated  tragedy  :  it  ends  with 
the  speech  of  Antony  over  tlie  dead  body  of  Cwsar,  borrowed 
from  Shakspeare;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  no  conclusion.  And 
what  a  patched  and  bungling  thing  is  it  in  all  its  parts!  How 
coarse-spun  and  hurried  is  the  conspiracy!  How  stupid 
Caesar  must  liiive  been,  to  allow  the  conspirators  to  brave  him 
before  his  face  without  suspecting  their  design  1  That  Brutus, 
although  ho  knew  Ciesar  to  be  hia  father,  nay,  immediately 
after  this  fact  had  come  to  his  knowledge^  should  lay  murder^ 
ous  hands  on  him,  is  cruel,  and,  at  the  same  timCi  most 
un-Ronian.  History  aiTorda  us  many  examples  of  fathers  in 
Rome  who  condemned  their  own  sons  to  de-ath  for  crimes  of 
state;  the  law  gave  fathers  an  unlimited  power  of  life  and 
death  over  their  children  in  their  own  houses.  But  the  mur- 
der of  a  father,  though  perpetrated  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
wouldj  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  Komaua,  have  stamped  the  parricide 
an  unnatural  monster.  The  inconsistencies  which  here  arise 
from  the  attempt  to  observe  the  unity  of  place,  are  obvious  to 
the  lenst  discerning  eye*  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Capitol ; 
here  the  conspiracy  is  hatched  in  the  clear  light  of  day,  and 
Qiamr  the  while  goes  in  and  o'jt  among  them.  But  the 
persons,  themselves,  do  not  seem  to  know  nglitly  where  they 
are;  for  Cicsar  on  one  occasion  exclaim a^  "  Ootirons  au 
Capilole  r 

The  same  improprieties  are  repeated  in  C<dilin€^  which  is 
but  a  little  better  than  the  preceding  piece.  From  Voltaire's 
Hentiments  respecting  the  dramatic  exhibition  of  a  conspiracy, 
which   I  quoted  in  the  foregoing  Lecture,  we  might  well  coB' 
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eludo  that  lio  hmx  not  liimaelf  a  riglit  understanding'  on  thia 
bcsad,  were  it  not  quite  evident  that  the  French  system 
rendered  a  true  representation  of  such  trananyctiona  all 
hut  iniposflihl©,  not  only  by  the  required  observance  of  the 
Unities  of  Place  and  Time,  !>nt  also  on  account  of  a  demand 
for  dignity  of  poetical  expression,  such  aa  is  quite  incom- 
patible with  the  accurate  mention  of  particular  circumstancea, 
on  which,  however,  in  this  case  depends  the  truthfulness  of 
the  whole.  The  roach  matrons  of  a  conspiracy,  and  tho  en- 
deavours to  frustrate  them,  are  like  the  nuaerground  mine 
and  counter-mine,  with  which  the  besiegers  and  tlie  besieged 
endeavour  to  blow  up  each  other. — Something  must  be  done 
to  enable  the  apectators  to  comprehend  the  art  of  the  miners. 
If  Cat i line  and  his  adherents  had  employed  no  more  art  and 
diasimulation,  and  Cicero  no  more  determined  wisdom,  than 
Voltaire  has  given  them,  the  one  could  not  have  endangered 
Rome,  and  the  other  could  not  have  saved  it.  The  piece 
turns  always  on  the  same  point;  they  all  declaim  against 
each  other,  but  no  oue  acts;  and  at  the  conclusion,  the  affair 
is  decided  aa  if  by  accident,  by  the  blind  chance  of  wan 
When  we  read  the  simple  relation  of  Sail  us  t,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  the  genuine  poetry  of  the  matter,  and  Vol- 
taires  work  by  the  side  of  it  looks  like  a  piece  of  school 
rhetoric,  Ben  Jonson  has  treated  the  subject  with  a  very 
different  insight  into  the  true  connexion  of  human  affaire; 
and  Voltaire  might  have  learned  a  great  deitl  from  the  mail 
in  traducing  whom  he  did  not  spare  even  falsehood. 

The  Trimnviral  belongs  to  the  acknowledged  unsuccessful 
essays  of  his  old  age.  It  consists  of  endless  declamations  on 
Ihe  subject  of  proscription,  wliich  are  poorly  supported  by  a 
mere  show  of  action.  Here  we  find  the  Triumvirs  quietly 
sitting  in  their  tents  on  an  island  in  the  small  river  Rbenus, 
while  storms,  earthquakes,  and  volcanoes  rage  around  tbem ; 
and  Julia  and  the  young  Pompeius,  altliough  they  are  travel- 
ling on  terra  firma,  are  depicted  as  if  they  ha^l  been  just 
shipwrecked  on  the  strand;  besides  a  numl>er  of  other  absur- 
dities. Voltaire,  probably  by  way  of  apology  for  the  pooi 
success  which  the  piece  bad  on  its  reprc*!entation,  says,  **This 
piece  is  perhaps  in  the  Euglisli  taste.'' — Heaven  forbid ! 

We  return  to  the  earlier  tragedies  of  Voltaire,  in  wliich  ho 
brought  on  the  stage  subjects  never  before  attempted,  and  oti 
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wliith  Ills  fame  as  a  dramatic  pi)e£  prmcipaJljr  reata:  Zaxrt. 
Alzirff  Mahomet  J  jSemiraniis,  aii<l  Tanc*'ed. 

Zaire  ia  considered  in  France  as  the  triumph  of  tragic 
poetry  iti  the  representation  of  love  and  jealousy.  We  will 
not  assert  with  Lessine,  that  Voltaire  waa  acqaainted  only 
with  the  le^al  style  of  love.  He  ofter  expresses  feeling  witb 
a  fiery  energy,  if  not  with  that  familiar  truth  and  natveti  in 
which  an  unreserved  heart  lays  itaelf  open.  But  I  see  no 
tmce  of  an  oriental  coloaring  in  Zaire^s  cast  of  feeling: 
educatetl  in  the  seraglioj  she  should  cling  to  the  object  of  her 
passion  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  maiden  of  a  glowing  imagi- 
nation, rioting,  as  it  were,  in  the  fragrant  perfumes  of  the 
Eaat.  Her  fanciless  love  dwells  solely  in  the  heart;  and 
again  how  ia  this  conceavahle  with  such  a  character?  Oros- 
man,  on  his  part,  lays  claim  indeed  to  European  tenderness 
of  feeling ;  but  in  him  the  Tartar  is  merely  varnished  over, 
and  he  Inis  fret|ueut  relapses  into  the  ungovernable  fury  ancl 
despotic  habits  of  his  race.  The  poet  ought  at  least  to  have 
given  a  credibility  to  the  magnanimity  which  he  ascribes  to 
him,  by  investing  him  with  a  celebrated  historical  name, 
such  as  that  of  the  Saraeen  monarch  Saladin,  well  known 
for  hie  nobleness  and  liberality  of  sentiment.  But  all  our 
sympathy  inclines  to  tlie  oppressed  Christian  and  chivalrous 
side,  and  the  glorious  names  to  which  it  is  appropriated. 
What  can  be  more  afiecting  than  tlie  royal  martyr  Lusignan, 
the  upright  and  prous  Kcrestan,  whoj  though  in  the  fire  of 
youth,  has  no  heart  for  deeds  of  bloody  enterprise  except 
to  redeem  the  associates  of  his  faith  ?  The  scenes  in  which 
these  two  characters  ajjpear  are  uniformly  excellent,  and 
more  particularly  the  whole  of  the  second  act.  The  idea  of 
connecting  the  discovery  of  a  daughter  with  her  conversion 
can  never  be  sufficiently  praised.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the 
great  effect  of  this  act  is  injurious  to  tlie  rest  of  the  piece. 
Doe^  any  person  seriously  wish  the  union  of  Zaire  with  Oros- 
man,  except  lady  spectators  flattered  with  the  homage  which 
is  paid  to  beauty^  or  those  of  the  male  part  of  the  audience 
who  are  still  entangled  in  the  follies  of  youth  ?  Who  else 
can  go  along  with  the  poet,  when  Zaire's  love  for  the  Sultan, 
ao  ill-justified  by  his  acts,  balances  in  her  soul  tlie  voice  of 
bloody  and  tho  most  sacred  claims  of  filial  duty,  houour,  in  J 
Teligiun  t 


It  was  a  praise wortliy  daring  (such  singular  prcjudicea 
then  prevailed  in  Fraiife)  to  exhibit  French  heroes  in  Zaire^ 
In  A  hire  Voltaire  went  still  farther,  and  treated  a  subject  in 
modern  history  never  yet  touched  bj  bia  countrymen.  In 
the  farmer  piece  he  contrtLSted  the  chivalrous  and  Saracenic 
way  of  thinking  J  in  this  we  Iiave  Spaniards  opposed  t^J 
Peruviana.  The  diflference  between  the  old  and  new  world 
has  given  rise  to  descriptions  of  a  truly  poetical  nature. 
Though  the  action  is  a  pure  invention^  I  recognise  in  this 
piece  more  biatorical  and  more  of  what  we  may  call  eym- 
bolical  truth,  than  in  most  French  trrigedies.  Zamor  la  a 
representation  of  the  savage  in  his  free,  and  Monteze  in  his 
subdued  state ;  Guzman ^  o^  the  arrogance  of  the  conqueror; 
and  AlvareZj  of  the  mild  inUuence  of  Christianity.  Alzire 
remains  between  these  conflicting  elements  in  an  affiecting 
struggle  betwixt  attachment  to  her  country,  its  mannere,  and 
the  first  choice  of  her  heart,  on  the  one  part,  and  new  ties  of 
honour  and  duty  on  the  other.  All  the  human  motives  speak 
in  favour  of  Alzire's  love,  which  were  against  the  passion  of 
Zaire.  The  last  scene,  whei^e  the  dying  Guzman  is  dragged 
in,  h  beneficently  overpowering.  The  noble  lines  on  tho 
difference  of  their  religions,  by  which  Zamor  is  converted  by 
Guzman,  are  borrowed  from  an  event  in  history:  they  are 
the  words  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  a  Huguenot  w^bo  wished 
to  kill  him;  but  the  glory  of  the  poet  is  not  therefore  less  in 
applying  them  as  he  has  done.  In  short,  notwithstanding 
the  improbabilities  in  the  plot,  which  are  easily  discovered, 
ind  have  often  been  censured,  A  hire  apf>ears  to  be  the  most 
Fortunate  attempt,  and  the  most  finished  of  all  Voltaire's  com- 
l^ositions. 

In  Mah^ymet,  w^ant  of  true  singleness  of  purjjose  has  fear- 
fully avenged  itself  on  the  artist.  He  may  affirm  ns  uhich  as 
he  pleases  that  his  aim  was  directed  solely  against  fanati- 
cism; there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  wished  to  overthrow  the 
belief  in  revelation  altop-ether,  and  that  for  that  olxjcct  he 
considered  every  means  allowable.  We  have  thus  a  work 
which  18  productive  of  effect;  but  an  alarmingly  painful 
effect,  equally  repugnant  to  humanity,  philosophy,  and  reli- 
gious feeling.  The  Mahomet  of  Voltaire  makes  two  innocent 
young  persons,  a  brother  aud  sister,  who,  with  a  childlike 
reverence,  adore  him  as  a  messenger  from  God,  unconsciously 
itMirder  their  own  father,  and  this  from  the  motivea  of  as 
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mcestnous  love  in  which,  by  his  alluwancej  tlioy  bad  als^i 
becfime  UTilviiowingly  entangled ;  tlie  brotherj  alter  he  haR 
Mirnlly  executed  his  horrible  mission,  he  rewards  with  poison, 
and  the  ^i.ster  be  reser^^es  for  the  ^^ratification  of  hia  own  vil© 
In.st.  Tbiy  imuG  of  atrocities,  this  cold-blooded  dtdight  in 
wickednesR^  exceeds  perhapa  the  measure  of  biinian  nature; 
but,  at  all  events,  it  exceeds  the  bounds  of  poetic  exliibition, 
even  thongli  such  a  monster  should  ever  have  appeared  in  the 
course  of  ages,  Bnt^  ovtirlookini^  this,  what  a  disfigurement, 
nay,  cii(?tortion,  of  history!  He  has  stripped  ber,  too,  of  her 
wonderful  charms ;  not  a  trace  of  oriental  colouring  is  to  be 
fonnd,  Mahomet  was  a  false  prophet,  f>ut  one  certainly 
under  the  inspiration  of  enthujsiosm, otherwii?e  he  would  never 
by  his  doctrine  !iave  revolutionized  the  half  of  the  world, 
Wliat  an  absurdity  to  moke  him  merely  a  cool  deceiver! 
One  alone  of  the  many  sublime  maxims  of  the  Koran  would 
be  eufficient  to  annihilate  the  whole  of  these  incongruous 
inventions. 

tStmira7nu  is  a  motley  patchwork  of  the  French  manner 
and  mistaken  imitations.  It  has  something  oi  Ilamlatj  ^\ul 
something  of  Cb/iemnestra  and  Orestes;  but  nothing  of  any  of 
them  as  it  onglit  to  be.  The  passion  for  an  unknown  son  is 
borrowed  from  the  SeTiiiramis  of  Crebillon.  Tlie  appearance 
of  Ninua  is  a  mixture  of  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet  and  the  shadow 
of  Darius  in  jEschylus,  That  it  is  superfluous  has  been 
admitted  even  by  the  French  critics.  Lesslng,  with  his  rail- 
lery, has  scared  away  the  GhosL  With  a  great  mnny  faults 
common  to  ordinary  gho^t-scenes,  it  has  this  peculiar  oneT 
that  its  gpf'cebes  are  dreadfully  bombastic.  Notwithstanding 
t!ie  great  zeal  displayed  by  Voltaire  against  subordinate  love 
intrigues  in  tragedy,  he  has,  however,  contrived  to  exhibit 
two  pairs  of  lovers,  the  partie  carree  as  it  is  calle<b  in  this 
play,  wLicb  -^as  to  be  the  foundation  of  an  entirely  new 
species 

F'^ce  tne  (7»/,  no  French  tragedy  had  ap|>eared  of  which 
tho  plot  was  founded  on  such  pure  moti  ven  of  honour  and  love 
without  any  ignoble  iutermixtures,  and  so  completely  conse- 
crated to  the  exhibition  of  chivalrous  sentimenta,  as  Tancved* 
Amenaide,  though  honour  and  life  are  at  stake,  disdains  to 
exculpate  herself  by  a  declai-ation  which  would  endn  ngor  her 
lover  J  and  Tanered,  though  justified  in  esteeming  her  fiiith 
leea^  defends  her  in  single  coiLbatj  and,  in  despair,  is  about  ta 
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M?ek  a  hero's  deatli,  wlien  the  unfortunate  mistake  U  cleared 
up.  So  far  the  piece  is  irreproacliablej  and  deserving  of  tlio 
greatest  praise.  But  it  is  weakened  by  other  imperfections. 
It  is  of  great  detriment  to  its  perspicuity,  that  wo  ai-e  not  at 
tbe  very  first  allowed  to  hear  the  letter  without  superscription 
which  oecaaiong  all  the  embarra&smenti  and  that  it  is  not  sent 
oil' before  our  eyes.  The  political  disquisitions  in  the  first  act 
are  extren^ely  tedious,  Taucre^l  does  not  appear  till  the  thinl 
att,  though  his  presence  is  impatiently  looked  for^  to  give  ani- 
mation to  the  scene*  The  furious  imprecations  of  A  men  aide, 
at  the  conclusion,  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  deep  hut  aoffc 
emotion  with  which  we  are  overpowered  by  the  reconciliation 
of  the  two  lovers,  whose  hearts,  after  so  long  a  mutual  mis- 
liuderstanding,  are  reunited  in  the  moment  oi  separation  by 
<'eath* 

In  the  earlier  piece  of  the  Orphdiu  de  la  Chine,  it  might 
he  considered  pardonable  if  Voltaire  representee!  the  great 
Dschingis-kan  in  love.  Thia  drama  ought  to  be  entitled  The 
Conquest  of  China,  with  the  conversion  of  the  cruel  Khan 
of  Tartary,  &o.  Its  whole  interest  is  concentrated  in  two 
children,  who  are  never  once  seen.  The  Chinese  are  repre- 
sented aa  the  most  wise  and  virtuons  of  mankind,  and  they 
overflow  with  philosophical  maxims.  As  CorneillCj  in  his  old 
ago,  nja<lo  one  and  all  of  hie  characters  politicianSj  Voltaire  in 
like  manner  furnishe^l  his  out  with  pliilosopliy,  and  availe^l 
himself  of  them  to  preach  np  hts  favourite  opinions.  He  waa 
not  deterred  by  the  example  of  Corneille,  when  the  power  of 
representing  the  passions  was  extinct,  from  publitiliing  a  host 
of  weak  and  faidty  productions. 

Since  the  time  of  Voltaire  the  constitution  of  the  French 
stage  haa  remained  nearly  the  sume.  No  geuius  has  yet 
arisen  suificiently  mighty  to  advance  the  art  a  step  farther, 
and  victoriously  to  refute,  by  eucc^jss,  their  time-strengthene«l 
prejudices.  Many  attempts  have  been  niade^  but  they  gene- 
rally follow  tn  the  track  of  previous  essays,  without  sur- 
passing them*  The  endeavour  to  introduce  more  historical 
extent  into  dramatic  composition  is  fruijtrated  by  the  tra- 
ditional limitations  and  restraints.  The  attacks,  both  theo- 
retical and  practical,  which  have  been  made  in  France  itself 
on  the  prevailing  system  of  rules,  will  be  moet  suitably 
noticed  and  observed  aprm  when  wo  come  U*  review  the 
present  condition  of  the  French  stage,  after  considering;  their 
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Con:cdy  and  tlie  oilier  secondary  kinds  of  dramatic  works, 
SiDce  in  these  attempts  have  been  made  either  to  found  new 
species,  or  arbitrarily  to  overturn  the  classification  hitherta 
established. 


LECTUEE  XXL 

French  ComeJy^Moliere— -Cntidsno  of  hia  Wofki— Scarron,  Bcnrsault* 
Regnard  j  Comedies  in  the  Time  of  the  Regency ;  Marivatts  and  Des- 
toachea  j  Piron  and  Gregset— Later  Attempts^The  Heroic  Opera  i 
Quinault — Operettea  and  Vaudevilles — Diderot's  attempted  Change  of 
the  Theatre — The  Weieping  Drama — Beaumarcliaii — Mela-Dramoa — 
Merits  and  Defects  of  the  Histrionic  Art* 

The  same  system  of  rules  and  proprieties,  which,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  must  inevitably  have  a  narrowing  influ- 
en<j#  on  Tragedy,  has,  in  France,  been  applied  to  Comedy  much 
moi^e  advantageously.  For  this  mixed  species  of  composition 
has,  as  already  seen,  an  on  poetical  side,  and  some  degree  of 
artificial  constraintj  if  not  altogether  essential  to  Comedy,  is 
certainly  beneficial  to  it;  for  if  it  is  treated  with  too  negli- 
gent a  latitude,  it  runs  a  risk,  in  respect  of  general  structure, 
of  falling  into  shapeleasnesSj  and  in  the  representation  of  indi- 
vidual peculiarities,  of  sinking  into  every-day  common-place* 
In  the  Frenchj  as  well  as  in  the  Greek,  it  happens  that  the 
same  syllabic  measure  is  used  in  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  whicli, 
on  a  first  view,  may  appear  singular*  But  if  the  Alexandrine 
did  not  appear  to  us  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  free  imitative 
expression  of  pathos,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  owned  that 
a  comical  effect  is  producesl  by  the  application  of  so  symme- 
trical a  measure  to  the  familiar  turns  of  dialogue.  Moreover, 
the  grammatical  conscientiousness  of  French  poetry,  which  is  so 
greatly  injurious  in  other  species  of  the  drama,  is  fully  suited 
to  Comedy,  where  the  versification  is  not  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  resemblance  to  the  language  of  conversation,  where 
it  is  not  intended  to  elevate  the  dialogue  by  sublimity  and 
oignity  above  real  life,  but  merely  to  communicate  to  it 
greater  ease  and  lightness.  Hence  the  opinion  of  the  French, 
who  hold  a  comedy  in  verse  in  much  higher  eBtimatioii  than  a 
oo  nedy  in  prose,  seems  to  me  to  admit  fairly  of  a  justification. 


^ 
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I  eiifleavoiireil  to  filiow  that  the  Unities  of  Place  anil  Time 
sre  iiiconsistinit  with  the  essence  of  many  irngicaJ  subjects, 
Ijecanee  a  comprehensive  action  is  frequently  carried  on  in 
diijtant  places  at  the  same  time,  and  because  great  d«termi na- 
tions can  only  be  slowly  prepared.  This  is  not  the  case  in 
Comedy:  here  Intrigue  ought  to  prevail,  the  a/Ctive  spirit  of 
which  quickly  hurries  towards  its  object;  and  lience  the  unity 
of  time  may  here  be  almost  naturally  observed.  The  domestic 
and  social  circles  in  which  Comedy  moves  are  usually  assem* 
bled  in  one  place,  and,  conscKiuently,  the  poet  is  not  under  the 
neeessity  of  sending  our  ini agination  abrou/d:  only  it  might 
perhaps  have  been  as  well  not  to  interpret  the  unity  of  place 
80  very  strictly  as  not  to  allow  the  transition  from  one  room 
to  another^  or  to  different  htmaes  of  t!i©  same  town.  The 
choice  of  the  street  for  the  scene,  a  practice  in  which  the 
Latin  comic  writers  were  frequently  followed  in  the  earlier 
times  of  Modern  Comedy,  is  quite  irreconcileable  with  our  way 
of  living,  and  the  more  deserving  of  ceufiure,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  ancients  it  M'as  an  inconvenience  which  arose  from  the 
construction  of  their  theatre. 

According  to  French  critics,  and  the  opinion  which  has 
hecome  prevalent  through  them,  Moliere  alone,  of  all  their 
comic  writerSj  is  classical;  and  all  that  has  been  done  since 
his  time  is  merely  estimated  as  it  approximates  more  or  less 
to  this  supposed  pattern  of  an  excellence  which  can  never  be 
surpassed,  nor  even  equalled.  Hence  we  shall  first  proceed  to 
characterize  this  founder  of  the  Frencli  Comedy,  and  then 
give  a  short  sketch  of  its  subsequent  progress, 

Moliere  has  produced  works  in  so  many  departments,  and 
of  such  different  value,  that  we  are  hardly  able  to  recognize 
the  same  author  in  all  of  them;  and  yet  it  is  usual,  when 
speaking  of  his  peculiarities  and  merits,  and  the  advance 
which  he  gave  to  his  art,  to  throw  the  ^vholo  of  his  labours 
into  one  mass  together* 

Bom  and  educated  in  an  inferior  rank  of  life,  he  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  learning  by  direct  experience  the  modes  of 
living  among  the  industrious  portion  of  the  community — the 
so-called  Bourgeois  class — and  of  aequiring  the  talent  of  imi- 
tating low  modes  of  expression.  At  an  after  period,  when 
Louis  XiV.  took  hira  into  his  service,  he  had  opportunities, 
although  from  a  subordinate  station,  of  narrowly  observing 
the  court.     He  waa  an  ftctor^  and,  it  would  apjiear,  of  peon* 
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liar  power  in  overcharged  and  farcictil  comic  parts;  so  little 
wius  lie  postjessed  with  prejudices  of  personal  dignity,  that  ho 
renounced  all  the  conditions  hy  which  it  was  accompanied, 
and  waa  ever  ready  to  deal  oot^  or  to  receive  the  blows  which 
were  then  so  frequent  on  the  stage.  Nay,  hig  mimetic  zeal  went 
io  far,  that,  actually  sick^  he  acted  and  drew  liis  lajst  breath  in 
representing  his  Imaginai^i/  Invalid  {L&  Malade  Imaginaire) 
and  became,  in  the  truest  sensi*,  a  martyr  to  the  hiughter  of 
ottiers*  His  business  was  to  invent  all  manner  of  pleasant 
entertainments  for  the  court,  and  to  provoke  "  tlie  greatest 
monartdi  of  the  world'"  to  laugliter,  hy  way  of  relaxation  from 
Ilia  st^ite  aHUirs  or  warlike  undertakings.  One  would  think, 
on  the  triumphant  rotum  from  m  glorious  campaign^  this 
n^ight  have  been  accomplished  with  more  refinement  than  by 
the  representation  of  the  disgusting  state  of  an  imtigimiry 
invalid.  But  Louis  XIV.  was  not  so  fastidiouaj  he  was  very 
well  content  with  the  buffoon  whom  he  protected,  and  even 
occasionally  exhibited  his  own  elevated  person  in  the  dances 
of  his  ballets.  This  external  position  of  Moli^re  was  the 
cause  wliy  many  of  his  labours  had  their  origin  as  mere  occa- 
sional piecca  in  (he  comnmnds  of  the  couii.  And,  accordingly, 
they  bear  the  stamp  of  that  origin.  Without  travelling  out 
of  France,  he  lia^^l  opportunities  of  becoming  acxpiaintcd  with 
the  Imzu  of  the  Italian  couiic  masks  on  the  Italian  theatre 
at  Paris,  where  improvisatory  dialogues  were  intermixed 
with  scenes  written  in  French :  in  the  Spanish  comedies  he 
Btudied  the  ingenious  comjdications  of  intrigue  :  Plautus  and 
Terence  taught  him  the  salt  of  the  A  ttic  wit^  the  genuine  tone 
of  comic  maxims,  and  the  nicer  shades  of  character.  All  this 
he  employed,  with  more  or  loss  success,  in  the  exigency  of  the 
moment,  and  al«o  in  order  to  deck  out  his  drama  in  a  sprightly 
and  variegated  dre&s,  made  use  of  all  manner  of  means, 
however  foreign  to  his  art :  such  as  the  allegorical  opening 
scenes  of  the  opera  prologues,  musical  intermezzos,  in  which 
he  even  introduced  Italian  and  Spanish  national  musicj  with 
texts  in  their  own  language;  ballets^  at  one  time  sumptuous, 
and  at  another  grote?^f|ue;  and  even  sometimes  mere  vaulting 
and  cai>enng.  He  knew  how  to  turn  everything  to  profit: 
the  centjuro  pitased  upon  his  pieceSj  the  defects  of  rival  actors 
imitated  to  the  life  by  himself  and  his  company,  and  even  tho 
flnibarrasament  in  not  being  able  to  produce  a  theatrical  enter- 
tainment as  quickly  as  it  was  required  by  the  king^ — all  becamu 
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for  bim  ft  "matter  for  a-raosement,  Tbe  pieces  he  borrowed 
from  the  Spanish,  his  pastorals  and  tragi -co  medies,  calculated 
merely  to  please  the  eye,  and  also  three  or  four  of  his  earlie* 
coraeflies,  which  are  even  vorsifietlj  and  consequently  carefully 
laboured,  the  critics  give  up  without  more  ado.  But  even  in 
the  farces*  with  or  without  ballets,  and  intermezzos,  in  which 
the  overcharged,  and  frequently  the  self-consoions  and  arbi- 
trary comic  of  bufl'oonery  prevails,  Moli^re  has  exhibited  an 
inexhaustible  store  of  excellent  humour,  scattered  capital 
jokes  with  a  lavish  hand,  and  drawn  the  most  amusing  eari* 
catures  with  a  bold  and  vigorous  pencil*  All  this,  however, 
had  been  often  done  before  his  time;  and  I  cannot  see  how,  in 
this  department,  he  can  stand  alone,  as  a  creative  and  alto- 
gether original  artist;  for  example,  is  Pbmtus''  braggadocio 
soldier  less  meritorious  in  grotesque  characterization  than  the 
Bourgtoh  GentUh/immff  We  shall  immediately  examine 
briefly  whether  Moliere  hsi^  actually  improved  the  pieces 
wliich  he  borrowed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  Plaotus  and 
Terence.  When  we  bear  in  mind  that  in  these  Latin  authors 
we  have  only  a  faint  and  faded  copy  of  the  new  Attic  Corned v, 
we  elniH  tlien  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  he  would  have 
been  able  to  surpass  it^  masters  had  they  come  down  to  us. 
Many  of  his  shifts  and  inventions,  I  am  induced  to  8us|)ect, 
are  borrowed;  and  1  am  convinced  that  we  should  soon  dis- 
cover the  sources,  were  we  to  search  into  the  antiquities  of 
larcical  literature*.  Others  are  so  obvious^and  have  so  often 
l)<Qen  both  used  and  abused,  that  they  may  in  some  measure 
be  considered  as  the  common  stock  of  Comedy.  Such  is  the 
scene  in  tlie  Afalnde  Imatjinaire^  where  the  wife's  love  is  put 
to  the  test  by  the  s  tip  posed  death  of  tbe  husband — an  oh  I 
joke,  which  our  Hans  Sachs  has  handled  drolly  enough t. 
We  have  an  avowal  of  Moliere's,  which  plainly  shows  he 
lotertained  no  very  gr^at  scruples  of  conscience  on  the  sin  of 

*  Theleameo  Tir&Dosdii  {Stona  deila  Letteratum  Itatiana^  Lib.  III. 
I  25)  attests  this  in  very  strong  language:  "MoHere,"*  says  he,  **  ho* 
made  so  much  u^c  of  the  Itnlian  comic  writers,  that  were  we  to  take  frum 
him  all  that  he  hns  Laken  from  others,  the  volumes  of  hia  comediei  would 
he  very  much  reduced  in  bulk." 

T  I  know  not  whether  it  has  heen  already  remarked,  that  the  idea  on 

;ich   the  Mariage  Forc^  is  fuuiided  is  borrowed  from  Rabelais  j  who 

Makes  Panarge  enter  upou  the  very  same  consultation  aa  to  hia  future 

soarriafef  and  receive  fi*om   Patitagruel  just  such  a  sceptjeal  answer  a» 

Sfanarelle  doea  fram  tlie  second  plitlos<j|iher. 
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filagiarism.  In  tlie  imdignified  relationg  amidst  whicfi  he 
ived,  and  in  wUiidi  every  tlimg  was  so  much  calculated  for 
dazzling  sIjow,  tbat  his  very  name  did  not  legally  belong  t0 
him,  we  see  less  reason  to  wonder  at  all  this. 

And  even  when  in  hia  farcical  piecea  Moli^re  did  not  lean 
on  foreign  invention,  lie  still  appropriated  tbe  comic  manners 
of  other  countries,  and  more  particularly  the  buffoonery  of 
Italy.  He  wished  to  introduce  a  sort  of  masked  cliamctep 
without  masks,  who  should  constantly  recur  with  the  same 
name.  They  did  not,  howeverj  eucceed  in  becoming  properly 
domiciliated  in  Franoe;  because  the  flexible  national  cbarac- 
tor  of  the  French,  which  so  nimbly  imitates  every  vaiyiDg 
mode  of  ilie  day,  is  incompatible  with  that  odd  originality  of 
exterior  to  which  in  other  nations,  where  all  are  not  modelled 
alike  by  the  prevailing  social  tone,  humorsome  and  singular 
individnala  carelessly  give  theniselveB  up,  Aa  the  Sgana- 
i^lles,  Maficarillos,  Scapina,  and  Crispins,  must  be  allowed  to 
etain  their  uniform,  that  every  thing  like  c^msistency  may 
not  he  lost,  they  have  become  completely  obsolete  on  the 
stage.  The  French  taste  is,  generally  speaking,  little  in- 
clined to  the  self-conscious  and  arbitrary  comic,  with  its  droll 
exaggerations,  even  because  these  kinds  of  the  comic  speak 
more  to  the  fancy  than  the  understanding.  We  do  not  mean 
to  censure  this,  nor  to  quarrel  about  the  respective  merits  of 
the  diflerent  species.  The  low  estimation  in  which  the  former 
are  held  may  perhaps  contribute  the  more  to  the  success  of 
the  comic  of  observation.  And,  in  fact,  the  French  comic 
writers  have  here  displayed  a  great  deal  of  refinement  and  in- 
genuity: in  this  lies  the  great  merit  of  Moliere,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly very  eminent*  Only,  we  would  ask,  whether  it  is  of  such 
a  description  as  to  justify  the  French  critics,  on  account  of 
some  half  a  dozen  of  sOHSalled  regular  comedies  of  Moliere,  in 
holding  in  such  infinite  contempt  as  they  do  aJ  the  rich  stores 
of  refined  and  characteristic  delineation  which  other  nations 
postjess,  and  in  setting  up  Moliere  as  the  unrivalled  Genius  of 
Comedy, 

If  the  praise  bestowed  by  the  French  on  their  tragic  writers 
be,  both  froii.  national  vanity  and  from  ignorance  of  the  men- 
tal productions  of  other  nations,  exceedingly  extravagant;  so 
their  praises  of  Moliere  are  out  of  all  proportion  with  their  sub- 
ject* Voltaire  calle  him  the  Father  of  Genuine  Comedy;  and 
this  may  be  true  enough  with  respect  to  Franoe.    According 
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bo  La  Harpe,  Comedy  a.nd  Moliere  are  syu on  vinous  torins,  he 
18  tlie  first  of  all  moral  philosophers,  his  works  lire  the  scIiohI 
of  the  world.  Chamfort  tcmi5  liim  the  most  amiable  teaclier 
of  humaoity  sinee  Socrates;  and  is  of  opinion  that  Julius 
Ciesar  who  calle<i  Terence  a  half  Menander,  would  have  callerl 
Menander  a  half  Moliere. — I  doubt  this. 

The  kind  of  moral  whirh  we  may  in  general  expect  fiYiin 
Comedy  I  have  already  shown :  it  is  an  applied  doctrine  of 
ethira,  the  art  of  life.  In  this  respect  the  hi^dier  comedies  of 
Moli^re  contain  many  admirahle  obaervationa  happily  ex- 
pressed, which  are  still  in  the  present  day  applicable;  others 
are  tainted  with  the  narrowness  of  hia  own  private  opinions, 
or  of  tlie  opinions  which  were  prevalent  in  his  age.  In  this 
sense  Menander  was  aUo  a  philosophical  comic  writer;  and 
we  may  boldly  place  the  moral  maxima  which  remain  of  his 
by  the  aide  at  least  of  those  of  Moliere.  But  no  comedy  m 
constructed  of  mere  apophthegms.  The  }xjet  muat  be  amoral* 
ist,  hut  hi«  personages  cannot  always  be  moralizing.  And 
liere  Moliero  appears  to  me  to  have  exceeded  the  boundiS  of 
propriety:  he  gives  us  in  Icn^^tiiened  disquisitions  the  pro  and 
eon  of  the  character  exhibite<l  by  him;  nay,  he  allows  these 
to  consist,  in  part,  of  principles  which  the  persona  themselves 
defend  again:=t  the  attacks  of  others.  Now  this  leaves  nothing 
to  conjecture;  antl  yet  the  highest  refinement  and  aclicacy 
of  the  c<*mic  of  observation  consists  in  this,  that  the  characters 
disclose  themselves  nnconaciougly  by  traits  which  involun- 
tarily escape  frojn  Ihem,  To  this  species  of  comic  element,  the 
way  in  whicli  Oronte  intro«luces  his  sonnet,  Orgon  listens  to 
the  accounts  respecting  Tartuffe  and  his  wife»  and  Vadiusand 
Trissotin  fafl  by  the  ears,  undoubtedly  lielongs;  but  the  end- 
lees  disquisitions  of  Alceate  and  Philinte  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  we  ouglit  to  l^ehave  amid  the  falsity  and  corruption  of 
the  world  do  not  in  the  slightest  respect  belong  to  it  They 
are  serious,  and  yet  they  cannot  satisfy  us  iis  exhausting  the 
subject,  and  as  dialogruefi  which  at  the  end  leave  the  cliarac- 
ters  precisely  at  the  same  point  as  at  the  beginning,  they  are 
devoid  in  the  necessary  dramatic  movement.  Such  argumen- 
tative didQuisitions  which  lead  to  nothing  are  frequent  in  all 
the  most  aAlmired  pieces  of  Moli^rCt  and  nowhi  re  more  thail 
in  the  MUtmthrope  Hence  the  action,  '^vhich  is  also  poorly 
invented^  is  found  to  drag  heavily ;  for,  witli  the  exception 
of  a  few  scenes  of  a  more  sprightly  description ,  it  consists 
altogether  of  discourses  formally  introduced  and  suy\jort«A^ 
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yliilt*.  tlae  stapintion  is  only  partially  concealed  by  the  art 
ein ployed  oji  the  details  of  vemJitation  and  expression.  In  a 
word,  the.se  piocea  are  too  didactit^  too  expressly  instructive; 
whereas  in  Comedy  the  spectator  should  only  be  instructed 
incidentally,  and,  as  it  were,  without  its  appearing  to  have 
been  intended. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  more  particularly  the  pro- 
ductions which  properly  belong  to  the  poet  bimseffj  and  are 
a^knowleilg^ed  as  master-pieces^  we  8b all  offer  a  few  obsorYa- 
tions  on  bis  imitations  of  the  Latin  comic  writers. 

Tlie  moat  celebrated  ia  the  Avare.  The  manu^scripta  of  the 
Aulularla  of  Plautus  are  unfortunately  mutilated  tow^ards  the 
end;  but  yet  we  find  enough  in  them  to  excite  our  admi- 
ration. From  this  play  Moli^re  has  merely  borrowed  a  few 
scenes  and  jokea,  for  his  plot  is  altogether  different.  In  Plau- 
tus  it  is  extremely  sintple:  bis  Miser  has  found  a  treasure, 
w^bicb  he  anxiously  watches  and  couceala.  The  suit  of  a  rich  j 
Inxchelor  for  his  daughter  excites  a  suspicion  that  b  is  wealth 
i«  known.  The  preparations  for  the  wedding  bring  strange 
servants  and  cooks  into  bi.s  house;  be  considers  his  pot  of  gold 
no  longer  secure^  and  conceals  it  out  of  doors,  which  gircs  an 
opportunity  to  a  slave  of  liis  danghter's  chosen  lover,  sent  to 
glean  tidings  of  her  and  her  marriagej  to  steal  it.  Without 
doubt  the  thief  mu.st  aftervs'ard.'S  have  been  obliged  to  make 
restitution,  otherwise  the  piece  would  end  in  too  melancholy 
a  manner,  with  the  lamentations  and  imprecation.?  of  the  old 
man.  The  knot  of  the  love  intrigue  is  easily  untied:  the 
young  man,  who  lnv\  anticipated  the  rights  of  the  marriage 
state,  is  the  nef)bew  of  the  bridegroom,  w^ho  willingly  re^ 
(lounces  in  his  favour.  All  tlie  incidents  serve  merely  to  lea<l 
the  miser^  hj  a  gradually  heightening  series  of  agitations  and 
alarms^  to  display  and  expo.se  his  miserable  passion.  Mo- 
liere,  on  the  other  hand,  witliout  attaining  this  object,  puts  a 
complicated  macliine  in  motion.  Here  we  have  a  lover  of  tho 
daughter,  who,  disguised  as  a  eorvant.,  flatters  the  avarice 
of  tlie  old  nran  ;  a  prodigal  eon,  w^ho  courts  the  bride  of  his 
father;  intriguing  .servants;  an  usurer;  aud  after  all  a  disco- 
very at  the  end.  The  love  intrigue  is  spun  out  in  a  very 
cdumsy  and  e very-day  sort  of  manner;  aud  it  hfk.^  the  effect  of 
making  us  at  different  times  lose  sight  altogether  of  Har- 
pagon»  Several  scenes  of  a  good  comic  description  are  merely 
fiiibordinate,  and  do  not,  in  a  true  artistic  method,  arii^e  neoee- 
nurily  out  of  the  thing  itiolf.     Moliere  has  accumulated,  as  ii 
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w«re,  all  kinds  of  avarice  in  one  person ;  and  yet  tbe  miser 
ft'ln>  liuiies  hia  ti'eai^urea  And  lie  who  lends  on  usniy  can 
liardly  b«  the  saine^  Harpagon  starves  hb  coach -horses :  but 
why  has  he  anyl  Thia  would  apply  better  to  a  man  who, 
i\^ith  a  disproportionate  income,  strives  to  keep  up  ti  certain 
^ipearaiice  of  rank.  Comic  characterization  would  soon  be  at 
n  end  were  there  really  only  one  universal  character  of  the 
miser.  The  most  important  deviation  of  Moli^re  from  Plaa- 
tus  is,  that  while  the  one  paints  merely  a  person  who  watches 
over  his  treasure,  the  other  makes  his  miser  in  love.  The 
love  of  an  old  man  is  in  itself  an  object  of  ridicule;  the 
anxiety  of  a  niiaer  ia  no  lees  so.  We  may  easily  see  that  when 
we  unite  with  avarice,  which  separates  a  man  from  othei^  and 
witlidraws  him  within  himself,  the  sympathetic  and  liberal 
passion  of  love,  the  union  must  give  rise  to  the  most  harsh 
contrasts.  Avarice,  however,  is  usually  a  very  good  preser- 
vative against  falling  in  love.  Where  then  is  the  more  refined 
characterization ;  and  as  such  a  wonderful  noise  is  made  about 
it,  where  shall  we  here  find  the  more  valuable  moral  instruc- 
tion 1 — in  Plautus  or  in  Moliere  ?  A  miser  and  a  super- 
annuated lover  may  both  be  present  at  the  representation  ot 
Harpagon,  and  both  return  from  the  theatre  satisfied  witk 
themselves,  while  the  raiser  says  to  himself,  "  I  am  at  least  not 
in  love ;"  and  the  lover,  "  Well,  at  all  events  I  am  not  a 
miser/*  High  Comedy  representstho.se  follies  which,  however 
striking  they  may  be,  are  recoueilable  with  the  ordinary 
eour^  of  things;  whatever  forms  a  singular  exception,  and  is 
only  conceivable  amid  an  utter  perversion  of  ideas,  belongs  to 
the  arbitrary  exaggeration  of  farce.  Hence  since  (and  it 
was  undoubtedly  the  case  long  before)  the  time  of  Moli^re,  the 
enamoured  and  avaricious  old  man  has  been  the  peculiar  com- 
moa-place  of  the  Italian  masked  comedy  and  opera  hvffa 
to  which  in  truth  it  certainly  belongs.  Moli^re  has  treated 
the  main  incident,  the  theft  of  the  chest  of  gold,  with  an  un- 
common want  of  skill.  At  the  very  beginning  Harpagon, 
in  a  scene  borrowed  from  Plaulus,  is  fidgetty  with  suspicious 
lest  a  slave  should  have  discovered  his  treasure.  After  this 
he  forgets  it;  for  four  whole  acts  t!iere  is  not  a  word  about  it, 
and  the  spectator  drops,  as  it  were,  from  tlie  clouds  when  the 
servant  all  at  once  brings  in  the  stolen  cofter;  for  we  have  no 
iufonnation  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  fell  upon  the  treasure 
H'hich  had  been  so  carefully  concealed.     Now  this  ig  really  to 
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begin  again,  not  truly  to  work  out.  But  Plantua  ha^  here 
ehown  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity :  the  excesijive  anxiety  of  the 
old  man  for  his  pot  of  gold,  and  all  that  he  does  to  save  it,  are 
the  very  cause  of  its  loss.  The  subterraneous  treasure  m 
always  invisibly  present;  it  ie,  aa  it  were^  the  evil  spirii 
whicli  drives  its  keeper  to  madness.  In  all  tbia  we  bave  ao 
impressive  moral  of  a»  very  diflbrent  kind,  Jn  Harpagon'a 
eoliloquy,  after  the  theft^  the  modern  poet  has  introduced  the 
most  incredible  exaggenilious.  The  calling  on  the  pit  to  dis* 
cover  the  theft^  which^  when  well  actetl,  produces  so  great  an 
effect,  is  a  trait  of  the  old  comeily  of  Aristophanes,  and  may 
serve  to  give  ua  some  idea  of  it^  powers  of  entertaiimient. 

The  Amphitryon  is  hardly  anything  more  tlian  a  free  imita- 
tion of  the  Latin  original.  The  whole  plan  and  order  of  the 
scenes  is  retained.  The  waiting- woman,  or  wife  of  Sosia,  is 
the  invention  of  Moli^re.  The  j>arody  of  the  story  of  the 
master's  marriage  in  that  of  the  servant  is  ingenious,  and 
gives  rise  to  the  most  amusing  investigations  on  the  part  of 
Sosia  to  find  ont  whether,  daring  his  absence  a  domestic  bless- 
ing may  not  have  also  been  conferred  on  him  as  well  as  on 
Amphitryon.  The  revolting  coarseness  of  the  old  mytho- 
logical story  is  refined  aa  much  as  it  possibly  could  withoui 
iujnry  to  its  spirit  and  boldness  j  and  in  general  the  executioii 
is  extremely  elegant.  The  uncertainty  of  the  personages 
respecting  their  own  identity  and  duplication  is  founded  on  a 
sort  of  comic  metajihysics :  Sosia's  reflections  on  his  two  egos, 
which  have  cudgelletl  each  other,  may  in  reality  funiish  mate- 
rials for  thinking  to  our  philosophers  of  the  present  day> 

Tlio  most  unsuccessfnl  of  Moliere's  imitations  of  the  ancients 
is  that  of  the  Fhormlo  in  the  Fourberks  de  Scnpln.  Tlie  whole 
plot  is  borrowed  from  Terence,  and,  by  the  addition  of  a 
second  invention,  been  adapted,  well  or  ill^  or  rather  tortured, 
to  a  consistency  with  modern  manners.  The  poet  has  indeed 
gone  very  hurriedly  to  work  witli  his  plot,  which  he  haa 
must  negligently  patched  together.  The  tricks  of  Scapin,  for 
the  sake  of  which  he  has  spoiled  the  plot,  occupy  tbe  foremost 
place  :  but  we  may  well  ask  w^hether  they  deserve  it?  The 
Grecian  Phormio,  a  man  who,  for  the  sake  of  feasting  with 
young  companions,  lends  himself  to  all  sorts  of  liaKardoua 
tricks,  is  an  interesting  and  modest  knave;  Scapin  directly 
the  reverse.  He  had  no  cause  to  boast  so  much  of  his  tricks: 
Ihey  arc  so  stupidly  planned  tlmt  in  justice  they  ought  not  ic 
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hare  succeedetl.  Even  eupposing  tLe  two  old  men  to  be  obtuse 
and  brainless  in  the  extreme,  we  can  hardly  concfiivo  how  they 
could  80  easily  fall  into  auch  a  clumsy  and  obvious  enaro  at 
ne  lays  for  them*  It  is  also  disgustingly  imprubable  thai 
Zerbiiiette,  who  a^  a  gipsy  ought  to  have  known  bow  to  con 
ceal  knavish  tricks^  should  run  out  into  the  stroet  sind  tell  the 
first  stranger  that  she  meets,  wbo  happens  to  be  none  other 
than  Geronte  biniself,  the  deceit  practiced  upon  hiiii  by  Sea* 
pin.  The  farce  of  the  euck  into  which  Scapiu  makes  Geronte 
to  crawl,  then  bears  hiui  otf,  and  cudgels  him  as  if  by  the  hujid 
of  strangers,  is  altogether  a  most  inappropriate  excrescence. 
Boileau  was  therefore  well  warranted  in  reproaching  Moliere 
with  having  Bbnmelessly  allied  Terence  to  Taburin,  (tlie 
merry-andrew  of  a  mountebank).  In  reality,  MoH^re  haa 
liere  for  once  borrowed,  not,  as  he  frequently  did,  from  the 
Italian  masks,  but  fruni  the  Paglias^ee  of  the  rope-daneerii  and 
vaulters. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  Boguertes  of  Scapin  is  one  of 
tbe  latest  works  of  the  poet.  This  and  several  others  of  the 
same  period,  as  Monsieur  de  FQurceav^ac,  La  Comtesse  cT^j- 
carba^nas,  and  even  hia  last,  the  Malnde  Jmaglnaire^  suffi- 
ciently prove  that  the  maturity  of  liie  mind  as  an  artist  did 
not  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  years,  otherwise  be  would 
have  been  disgusted  with  such  loose  productiona.  They  serve, 
moreoveFj  to  show  that  frequently  he  brought  forth  pieces 
with  great  levity  and  haste,  even  when  be  had  full  leisure  to 
think  of  posterity.  If  be  occasionally  (subjected  hiuLself  to 
stricter  rules,  we  owe  it  more  tu  his  ambitious  and  hb  desire 
to  be  numbered  among  the  classical  writers  of  tbe  golden  age, 
than  to  any  internal  and  growing  aspiration  after  tbe  highest 
excellence. 

The  bigb  claims  already  mentioned,  which  the  French  critics 
make  in  behalf  of  their  favourite,  are  principally  founded  on 
the  Eeole  des Femjnea,  Tartu fe^  LeMhanihropt^  and  Leg  Ftm- 
mu  Savantrs;  pieces  which  are  certainly  finished  with  great 
care  and  diligence.  Now,  of  these,  we  must  expressly  state 
in  the  outset,  that  we  leave  tbe  separate  beauties  of  language 
and  versification  altogether  to  the  decision  of  native  critics. 
These  merits  can  only  he  subordinate  requisites;  and  tbe  un- 
due stress  which  is  laid  in  France  on  tbe  manner  in  which  a 
?iece  is  written  and  versiHed  has,  in  our  opinion,  been  both  in 
'ragedy  and  Comedy  injurious  to  the  develojvmeut  of  other 
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and  more  essential  roqui^itea  of  the  liramatic  art*  We  sliall 
confine  our  exceptioriii  to  the  general  ispb'it  and  plan  o£ 
tbeae  comedies. 

VEcule  des  F^mmnes^  tlie  earliest  of  tliem,  seems  to  me  also 
tlie  nioBt  excellent;  it  U  the  one  in  which  there  h  the  greatest 
<lisplay  of  vivacious  humour,  rapiJitj,  and  comic  rigour.  As 
to  the  invention :  a  man  arrived  at  an  age  nusuitable  for  wed- 
lock, puqiosely  educating  a  young  girl  in  ignorance  and  sim- 
plicity, that  he  may  keep  her  lailliful  to  himself,  while 
everything  tnrns  out  the  very  reverse  of  his  wisheSj  was  not 
a  new  one :  a  short  wliile  before  Moliere  it  had  been  employed 
by  ScarroOj  who  borrowed  it  from  a  Spanish  no\^ei.  Still, 
it  wa>s  a  bicky  thought  in  him  to  adapt  this  subject  to  the 
stage,  and  the  execution  of  it  is  most  masterly.  Here  we 
have  a  real  and  very  interesting  plot;  no  creeping  inveatiga^ 
tions  which  do  not  carry  forward  the  plot;  all  the  matter  is 
of  one  piece,  without  foreign  lovers  and  accidental  inter* 
mixtures,  with  the  exception  of  the  catastrophe,  which  is 
brought  about  somewhat  arbitrarily,  by  means  of  a  scene 
of  recognition.  The  n^uve  confessions  and  innocent  devices  of 
Agnes  are  fall  of  sweetness;  tbey,  together  with  the  un- 
g-uarded  confidence  reposed  by  the  young  lover  in  bia  un- 
known rival,  and  tho  stifled  rage  of  the  old  man  against  both, 
form  a  series  of  comic  scenes  of  the  most  amusing,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  most  refined  descrij^tion. 

An  an  example  how  little  the  viohition  of  certain  probabili- 
tie?  diniini.^hes  our  plea-sure,  wo  may  remark  that  Moliere,  with 
respect  to  the  choice  of  scene,  has  here  indulged  in  very  great 
liberties.  We  will  not  inquire  how  Arnolph  frequently  hap- 
pent!  to  converse  with  Agnes  in  the  street  or  in  an  open  place, 
while  he  keeps  her  at  the  same  time  so  carefully  locked  np. 
But  if  Horace  does  not  know  Arnolph  to  be  the  intended 
husband  of  bis  mistress,  and  betrays  everything  to  him,  this 
can  only  be  allowable  from  Arnolph's  passing  with  her  by 
another  name.  Horace  ought  therefstre  to  look  for  Arnolph 
in  bia  own  house  in  a  remote  quarter,  and  not  before  the  doot 
of  bis  mi.stress,  where  yet  he  always  finds  him,  without  enter- 
taining any  suf*picion  from  that  circumstance.  Why  do  the 
French  critics  set  such  a  high  value  on  similar  probubilities  in 
the  dramatic  art,  when  they  must  be  compelled  to  admit  that 
their  be^t  masters  have  not  always  observed  them  ? 

Turlvfe  is  an  exact  picture  of  hypocritical  piety  held  up  fur 
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niiivcrsttl  warning;  it  is  an  ercellent  serious  satire,  but  with 
the  exception  of  separate  scenes  it  is  not  a  comedy.  It  is 
g^eoemlly  admitted  that  the  cataatropbe  ia  l>ad,  as  it  is  brougbt 
about  by  a  foreign  means.  It  is  bad,  too,  beeauae  tlie  clanger 
wbicb  Orgon  rnna  of  being  driven  from  bis  bouse  and  thrown 
into  prison  is  by  no  means  such  an  emliarrasafnent  as  his 
Mind  confidence  actually  merited.  Here  tbe  serioLis  purpose 
i>f  tbe  work  U  ojienly  disclosed,  and  tbe  eulogium  of  the  king 
is  a  dedication  by  wbich  the  poet^  even  in  tbe  piece  itself, 
humbly  reconunendn  himself  to  the  protection  of  his  majesty 
against  the  perssecutions  which  lie  dreaded. 

In  tbe  Femmes  Savantes  raillery  has  also  tbe  upper  hand  of 
mirth  J  the  action  Is  insi^Tiiflcant  and  not  in  the  least  degree 
attractive;  and  the  catastrophe,  after  the  manner  of  Moli<lre, 
is  arbitrarily  brought  about  by  fciroign  means.  Yet  these 
technical  imperfections  might  well  be  excused  for  tbe  sake  of 
its  satirical  merit.  But  in  this  rei^pect  the  composition^  from 
the  limited  nature  of  it^  views,  is  anything  but  equal  through- 
out. VVe  are  not  to  expect  from  the  comic  poet  that  he 
should  always  give  us,  along  with  tlio  exhibition  of  a  folly,  a 
representation  also  of  the  opposite  way  of  wisdom;  in  this 
way  he  would  announce  his  object  of  instructing  us  with  too 
much  of  method.  But  two  opposite  follies  admit  of  being 
i^xhibited  together  in  an  equally  ludicrous  light.  Molierehas 
here  ridiculed  tbe  affectation  of  a  false  taste,  and  the  vain- 
gloriousness  of  empty  knowledge.  Proud  in  their  owti  igno- 
rance and  contempt  for  all  higher  enlightenment,  tiese 
characters  certainly  de  erve  the  ridicule  bestowed  on  them; 
but  that  wdiich  In  this  comedy  is  portrayed  as  the  correct 
way  of  wisdom  falls  nearly  into  the  same  error*  All  the  rea- 
sonal>le  persons  of  the  piece,  the  father  and  bis  brother,  th^ 
lover  and  the  daughter,  nay,  even  the  ungrammatical  maid, are 
all  proud  of  what  they  are  not,  have  not,  and  know  not,  and 
even  what  they  do  not  seek  to  be,  to  have,  or  to  know, 
ChyTsale*s  limited  view  of  the  destination  of  tbe  female  sex, 
Clitander's  opinion  on  the  inutility  of  learning,  and  the  senti- 
ments elsewiiere  advanced  respecting  tbe  measure  of  cultiva- 
lion  and  knowledge  w  hich  m  suibible  to  a  man  of  rank,  were 
all  intended  to  convey  Moliere'a  own  opinions  himself  on 
these  subjects.  We  may  here  trace  in  him  a  certain  vein  of 
ralet-de-chambre  morality,  which  also  makes  its  appearance 
In  many  other  points.     We  can  easily  conceive  bow  his  edn- 
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cation  atid  Bituation  should  lead  liim  to  entertain  such  ideas; 
but  tliej  are  hardlj  BQch  as  entitle  him  to  read  lecturea 
on  bmniaii  society.  That,  at  the  end,  Trissotin  ,shoiild  he 
ignominiously  made  to  commit  an  act  of  low  selOshneaa  ii 
odious;  for  we  know  that  a  learned  man  then  alive  was 
satirized  under  this  character,  and  that  his  name  was  very 
slightly  disguised.  The  vanity  of  an  anthnr  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  preservative  against  this  weakness:  there  are  many  more 
lucrative  careers  than  that  of  authorship  for  selfislmeas  without 
a  feeling  of  honour. 

The  Misanthrope  J  which,  a^  is  well  known,  was  at  first 
coldy  received,  is  still  less  am  using  than  the  two  preceding 
pieces:  the  action  i.s  less  rapid,  or  rather  there  is  none  at  all; 
and  there  is  a  great  want  of  eoherenee  hetween  the  meagre 
incidents  which  give  only  an  apparent  life  to  the  dramatic 
movemeut,-^the  quarrel  with  Oronte  respecting  the  sonnet, 
and  its  adjustment;  the  decision  of  the  law-suit  which  is 
ever  heing  brought  forward;  the  unmasking  of  Celimeno 
through  the  vanity  of  the  two  Marquisses,  and  the  jealousy 
of  Arsinoe.  Besides?  all  this,  the  general  plot  is  not  even 
probable.  It  is  fiumed  with  a  view  to  exhibit  the  thorough 
delineation  of  a  character;  but  a  character  discloses  itself 
much  more  in  its  relations  with  others  than  immediately, 
How  comes  Alceste  to  have  chosen  Philinte  for  a  friend, 
a  man  whose  f>riticiples  were  directly  the  reverse  of  his  own  % 
How  conies  he  also  to  be  enamoured  of  a  coquette,  who 
has  nothing  amiable  in  her  charactrr,  and  wlio  entertains 
us  merely  by  her  acantlal  1  We  might  well  say  of  this  Celi- 
mene,  without  exaggeration,  that  there  is  not  one  good  point 
in  her  whole  composition.  In  a  character  like  that  of  Alceste, 
love  is  not  a  fleeting  sensual  impulse, hut  a  serious  feeling  arising 
from  a  want  of  a  sincere  mental  union.  His  dislike  of  flatter- 
ing falsehood  and  malicious  scandal,  which  always  characterise 
the  conversation  of  Celimene,  hreaks  forth  so  incessantly, 
that,  we  feel,  the  first  moment  he  heard  her  open  her  lips 
ought  to  have  driven  him  for  ever  from  her  Sf>ciety.  Finally, 
the  subject  is  ambiguous,  and  that  is  its  greatest  fault.  The 
limits  within  which  Alceste  is  in  the  right  and  heyond  which 
be  is  in  the  wrongs  it  would  he  no  easy  matter  to  fix^  and  1 
am  afraid  the  poet  himself  did  not  I  ere  see  very  clearly 
what  he  would  be  at.  Philinte,  however,  witli  his  illusory  jus- 
lificatioo  of  the  way  of  the  worlds  and  his  phlegmatic  resigna*J 
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tiou,  ho  paints  through  out  as  the  intelligent  and  amiabla  man. 
As  against  the  elegant  CcHinene>  Alce^ste  is  nmst  dficidedly  in 
the  right,  and  ouly  in  the  wrong  in  the  incoiiceiv^alde  weak- 
ness of  hia  conduct  towards  her.  He  is  in  the  right  in 
his  complaints  of  the  corruption  of  the  aocial  constitution; 
tlie  facts,  at  least,  which  he  adduces,  are  disputed  by  noho*ly. 
Ho  is  in  the  wrong,  however,  in  delivenng  his  Bentiments 
with  so  much  violence,  and  at  an  unseasonable  time;  but  as  be 
cannot  prevail  on  himself  to  assume  the  dissimulation  which  is 
necessary  to  be  well  received  in  the  world,  he  is  perfectly  in 
the  right  in  preferring  solitu<ie  to  iwjciety.  Rousseau  has 
already  ocnsuretl  the  ambiguity  of  the  piecCj  by  which  what 
is  deaerving  of  approbation  seems  to  be  turned  into  ridicole. 
His  opinion  was  not  altogether  nnprejudiccd ;  for  his  own 
character,  and  his  behaviour  towards  the  worlds  had  a  striking 
eimilarity  to  that  of  Akestoj  and,  moreover,  he  mistakes  the 
essence  of  dramatic  composition,  and  foundd  hia  condemnation 
on  examples  of  an  uecideutally  false  direction. 

So  far  witii  respect  to  the  famed  monil  philosophy  of 
Molt^re  in  his  pretended  master-piece.  From  what  has  been 
stated,  I  consider  myself  warranted  to  assert,  in  opposition  to 
the  prevailing  opinion,  that  Moli^re  suceemled  best  with  the 
coarse  and  homely  comic,  and  that  both  his  talents  and  his 
inclination,  if  unforced,  would  have  deterniined  him  alto- 
gether to  the  composition  of  farcers  such  as  he  continued  to 
write  even  to  the  very  end  of  his  life.  He  seems  always 
to  have  whipped  himself  up  as  it  were  to  his  more  serious 
pieces  in  verse:  we  discover  something  of  constraint  in  both 
plot  and  execution.  His  friend  Boileau  probably  communi- 
cated to  him  his  view  of  a  correct  mirth,  of  a  grave  and 
decorous  laughter;  and  so  Moliere  determined,  after  the  car- 
nival of  his  farces,  to  accommodate  himself  occasionally  to  the 
spare  diet  of  the  regular  taste,  and  to  unite  what  in  their  own 
nature  are  irreconcileable,  namely,  dignity  and  drollery. 
However,  we  find  even  in  his  prosaic  pieces  traces  of  that 
didactical  and  satirical  vein  which  is  peculiarly  alien  to 
Comedy;  for  example,  in  his  constant  attacks  on  physicians 
and  lawyers,  in  his  distjuisitiuna  upon  the  true  correct  tone 
of  society,  &c.,  the  intention  of  which  is  actually  to  censure, 
to  refate,  to  instruct,  and  not  merely  to  afford  entertain- 
ment. 

The  ehusical  reputation  of  Moli^e  still  preserves  his  pieces 
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ou  tlie  stage ^,  altlioogli  in  tone  and  nianners  tUey  ai*©  altoge- 
ther obsolete.  This  m  a  danger  to  wliich  the  comic  poet  is 
iiiovitably  exposed  from  tliat  side  of  Lis  composition  whicli 
doeB  not  rest  on  a  poetical  foundation^  but  is  determined  by 
the  proso  of  external  rea,Uty,  The  originals  of  the  individual 
port  nil  ts  of  Moliere  havn  long  since  disappeared.  The  comie 
poet  who  lays  claim  to  immortality  mnst,  in  the  delineation  t  i 
character  and  the  dispositioD  of  his  plan,  rest  princi|>ally  on 
Buch  motives  as  are  always  intelligible,  being  taken  not  from 
the  manners  of  any  particular  age,  but  drawn  from  human 
nature  itself. 

In  addition  to  Moli^ro  wo  have  to  notice  bnt  a  few  older  or 
contemporary  cometliana.  Of  Corneille,  who  from  the  imita- 
tion of  Spanish  comeiUea  acquired  a  name  before  he  was 
known  as  a  tragic  author,  only  one  piece  keeps  possession  of 
the  stage,  Le  Menieu}\  from  Lope  de  Vega;  and  even  tbis 
evinces,  in  our  opinion,  no  comic  talent.  The  poet,  accns- 
to  mod  to  stilts,  moves  awkwardly  in  a  species  of  the  drama 
the  first  requisites  of  which  are  ease  and  sweetness.  Scarron, 
wbo  only  uiidei'stood  burlesque,  has  di:<played  this  talent  or 
knack  in  several  comedies  taken  from  the  Spanish,  of  which 
twoj  Jodelle^  or  the  Stt^ani  tU7'ned  Masierj  and  Don  JaphH  of 
Armmiiaj  have  till  within  these  few  years  been  occasionally 
acted  as  carnival  farces,  and  have  always  been  very  successful. 
The  plot  of  tlie  Jodelle,  which  belongs  to  Don  Francisco  de 
Roxas,  is  excellent;  the  style  and  the  additions  of  Scarron 
have  not  been  able  altogether  to  disfigure  it.  All  tliat  is  coarse, 
nau&i^onSj  and  repugnant  to  taste,  belongs  to  the  French  writer 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XI V»,  who  in  his  day  was  not  without 
celebrity;  for  the  Spanish  work  is  througliout  characterized 
by  a  spirit  of  tenderness.    The  burlesque  tone,  w  hich  in  many 

*  If  tiiey  were  not  alreatly  in  possQ<3su)ii  of  the  stu^,  the  mdecency  of  i 
ntumberof  the  st'enes  would  I'unac  many  of  them  to  be  rejected,  as  the  pub- 
lic of  the  present  diiy,  though  probably  not  less  corrupt  than  that  of  tlie 
author's  times,  is  piissionately  fond  of  throwing  over  tvery  thing  a  dmk 
of  morality.  When  a  piece  of  Moliere  is  acted,  the  head  theatre  of 
Pui'iB  is  giiueraliy  a  downright  solitude,  if  nopa^rticular  rircnmstimne  bnDi^ 
the  «t>ecta.tora  together.  Since  these  Lectures  were  held,  George  Dundin 
has  been  hissed  at  Parist  to  the  great  grief  of  the  watchmen  of  the  critical 
Sion.  This  was  probably  not  on  account  of  mere  indecency.  What- 
ever may  be  said  in  defence  of  the  morality  of  the  piece,  tlie  privileges  of 
the  higher  classes  are  offensively  favoured  in  it ;  and  it  concludes  with 
tbe  shameless  tritunph  of  arrog^ance  and  depravity  orer  plaJn  honesty. 
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Lin  go  ages  may  be  tolerated,  has  been  properly  rejected  by 
the  FrMncIt,  for  whenever  it  is  not  guiaed  by  judgineiit  ami 
ta.*«te,  it  sinks  to  disgusting  vulgarity.  Don  Japhet  repre- 
w»nts  la  a  still  ruder  nianner  the  myBfcification  of  a  coarse  fooL 
The  original  belongs  to  the  kind  whiclx  the  Spaniards  call 
Comedias  de  Figuron :  it  also  has  undoubtedly  been  spoiled  by 
Scarron.  The  vix»rst  of  the  matter  is,  tliat  bis  exaggerations 
d.ro  trifling  without  being  amusing. 

Racine  bit  upon  a  very  different  plan  of  imitation  from  that 
which  was  then  followed,  in  liis  I  laldeurSj  of  whieh  the  idea 
is  derived  from  Aristophanes.  The  piece  in  this  respect 
stands  alone.  The  action  is  merely  a  light  piece  of  legerde- 
main; but  the  follies  which  it  portrays  belong  to  a  circle,  and, 
with  the  imitationa  of  the  officers  of  court  and  advocates, 
form  a  complete  whole.  Many  iiiiea  are  at  once  witty  sallies 
and  characteristic  traits ;  and  some  of  the  jokes  have  that 
apparently  aimlec38  drollery,  which  genuine  comic  inspiration 
can  alone  inspire.  Racine  would  have  become  a  diingerous 
rival  of  Moliere,  if  he  bad  continued  to  exercise  the  talent 
which  he  has  here  displayed. 

Some  of  the  comedies  of  a  younger  contemporary  and  rival 
of  Moli^re,  Boursault,  have  still  kept  possession  of  the  stage; 
they  are  all  of  the  secondary  description,  which  the  French  call 
piecei  a  tlroh,  and  of  which  Moliere  gave  the  first  example 
in  Le  Facheux.  This  kind,  from  the  accidental  succession 
of  the  scenes,  which  are  strung  together  on  some  one  common 
occaj=«ion,  bear  in  so  far  a  resemblance  to  the  Mimes  of  the 
ancients;  they  are  intended  also  to  resemble  them  in  the  accu- 
rate imitation  of  individual  peculiarities.  These  subjects  are 
particularly  favourable  for  the  display  of  the  Mimic  art  in  the 
more  limited  signification  of  the  word, as  the  same  player  always 
appears  in  a  diflerent  disguise,  and  asf^umes  a  new  character. 
It  is  advisable  not  to  extend  such  pieces  beyond  a  single  act, 
as  the  want  of  dramatic  movement,  and  the  unifonnity  of  the 
occasion  through  all  the  different  changes,  are  very  apt  to 
excite  impatience.  But  Boursault^s  pieces,  which  othcrwisi 
are  not  without  merit,  are  tediously  npun  out  to  five  acts. 
The  idea  of  exhibiting  ^Esop,  a  slave-born  sage,  and  ile formed 
in  person,  in  possession  of  court  favour,  was  original  and 
happy.  But  in  the  two  pieces,  ^sop  m  tJte  C'dy,  and  jEsop  it 
Court,  the  fables  which  are  tacked  to  every  important  Ecene 
«re  drowned  in  diffuse  morals  ■  besides^  they  are  (|uite  diftinct 
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from  the  dialogue,  instead  of  being  interwoven  witli  it,  lilte  tlic 
fable  of  Menenius  Agrippa  in  Slmligpeare;  and  modern  man- 
ners do  not  suit  with  this  cliildieh  mode  of  in.strnction.  In 
tlie  Mnrtne  6'akint  all  .'^orts  of  out-of-the-way  beings  bring 
tlieir  petitions  to  tbe  writer  of  a  weekly  paper.  This  thought 
and  nian}'^  of  the  most  entertaining  details  have,  if  I  am  not 
miBtakoB,  been  borrowed  by  &  popular  German  author  without 
tcknowled^nent, 

A  coaaidenible  time  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Moli^re 
before  the  appearauce  of  Regnard^  to  whom  in  France  the 
second  place  in  Comedy  is  usually  assigned.  He  was  a  sort 
of  adventurer  who,  after  roaming  a  long  time  up  and  down 
the  worldj  fell  to  the  trade  of  a  dramatic  writer,  and  divided 
himself  betwixt  the  compoeition  of  regular  comedies  in  verse, 
and  the  Italian  theatre,  which  still  continued  to  flourish  under 
Gherardi,  and  for  which  he  sketched  the  French  scenes.  The 
Joiieur^  his  first  play,  is  justly  preferred  to  the  others.  The 
author  was  acquainted  with  this  passion,  and  a  gamester's 
life,  from  hie  own  expenence:  it  is  a  picture  after  uaturej  with 
features  strongly  drawn,  but  without  exaggeration;  and  the 
plot  und  accessory  circumstanceij  %vith  tbe  exception  of  a  pair 
of  caricatures  which  might  well  have  been  dispensed  with,  are 
all  appropriate  and  in  character.  The  Buiraii  possesses  not 
only  tbe  faults  of  the  methodical  pieces  of  character  which  I 
have  already  censured,  but  it  is  not  even  a  peculiar  character 
at  all ;  the  mistakes  occasioned  by  the  unfortunate  habit  of 
being  absent  in  tbonglit  are  all  alike,  and  admit  of  no  height- 
ening: theyniigbt  tterefore  have  filled  up  an  after-piece,  but, 
certainly  did  not  merit  tbe  distinction  of  being  spun  out  into 
a  comedy  of  five  acts,  Rcgnard  has  done  little  more  than 
dramati/.e  a  series  of  anecdotes  which  La  Bruyere  had  as- 
sembled together  under  the  name  of  a  certain  character.  Tlie 
execution  of  the  Legataire  Universel  shows  more  comic 
talent;  but  from  the  error  of  the  general  plan,  arising  out  of 
a  want  of  moral  feelings  this  talent  is  completely  thrown 
away.  La  liarpe  declares  this  piece  the  dt^f-d^mu-irre  of  comic 
plejusantry.  It  is,  in  fact,  such  a  subject  for  pleasantry  aa 
would  move  a  stone  to  pity,— as  enlivening  as  the  grin  of  a 
death's  head,  ^"  hat  a  subject  for  mirth :  a  feeble  old  man  in 
the  very  arms  of  death,  teased  by  young  profligates  for  his 
property,  has  a  false  will  imposed  on  him  while  he  is  lying  in- 
sensible, as  is  believed,  on  hb  death -bed!     If  it  be  true  that 
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these  4<!eiie«  hiivo  always  given  rise  to  much  laughter  on  tlie 
French  stage,  it  only  proves  the  epectatora  to  possess  the  same 
unfeeling  levity  which  disgusts  us  in  the  author.  We  have 
elsewhere  shown  that,  with  an  apparent  indiflcrence,  a  mora! 
reserve  is  essential  to  the  comio  poet,  since  the  impresaiona 
which  he  would  wish  to  produce  are  inovitahly  destroyed 
whenever  disgust  or  compassion  is  excited. 

Legrand  the  actor,  a  contemporary  of  Regnard,  was  ore  of 
the  first  comic  poets  who  gained  celohrity  for  after-pieces  in 
Terse,  a  species  of  composition  in  which  the  French  have  since 
produced  a  number  of  elegant  trifles.  He  has  not,  however, 
risen  to  any  thing  like  the  same  height  of  posthumous  fame  a8 
Regnard :  La  Harpe  dismisses  him  with  very  little  ceremony. 
Yet  we  should  be  disposed  to  rank  him  very  high  as  an  artist, 
even  if  he  had  composed  nothing  else  than  the  King  of  Lubber^ 
land  {Le  Roi  de  Cocagn^),  a  sprightly  farce  in  the  mar>^elloua 
0tyle,  overflowing  with  what  is  very  rare  in  France,  a  native 
fanciful  wit,  animated  by  the  most  lively  mirth,  which  aJ- 
though  carried  the  length  of  the  most  frolicsome  giddiness, 
eports  on  and  round  all  subjects  with  the  utmost  harmlessness. 
We  might  call  it  an  elegant  and  ingenious  piece  of  madness ; 
an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  play  of  Aristophanes, 
or  rather  that  of  Eupolis*,  who  had  also  dramatised  the  tale 
of  Lubber  landf  might  be  brought  on  our  stage  without  exciting 
disgust,  and  without  personal  satire,  And  yet  Legrand  wa^, 
certainly,  unacquainted  with  the  Old  Comedy,  and  his  own 
genius  (we  scruple  not  to  use  the  expression)  led  him  to  tbo 
invention.  The  execution  is  as  careful  aa  in  a  regular 
jcomedy;  but  to  this  title  in  the  French  opinion  it  can  have 
no  pretensions,  because  of  the  wonderful  world  which  it  repre- 
sents, of  several  of  the  decorations,  and  of  the  music  here  and 
Ihere  introduceil.  The  French  critics  show  themselves  in 
^neral  iudifierent,  or  rather  unjust  towards  every  suggestion 
of  genuine  fancy.  Before  they  can  feel  respect  for  a  work  it 
must  present  a  certain  appearance  of  labour  and  effort.  Among 
a  giddy  and  light*minded  people,  they  have  appropriated  to 
themselves  the  post  of  honour  of  pedantry :  they  confound  the 
levity  of  jocularity,  which  is  quite  oompaiible  with  profundity 
In  art,  with  the  levity  of  shallownessj  which  (as  a  natural 
gift  or  natural  defect,)  is  so  frequent  among  their  countrymen. 

The  eighteenth  century  produced  in  France  a  number  of 
%ee  page  167. 
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comic  writ^re  of  the  second  amd  third  rank,  but  no  distin* 
guiabeJ  genms  capable  of  advancing  the  art  a  step  farther ;  in 
consequence  of  wliich  the  belief  in  M*>liere*s  nnapproachablo 
excellence  has  become  atill  more  firmly  riveted.  As  we  havt 
not  apace  at  present  to  go  through  all  the»e  separate  produc* 
tione,  we  shall  premise  a  few  observations  on  the  general  i*pirit 
r>f  French  Comedy  before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the 
«\'ritera  whom  we  have  not  yet  mentioned. 

The  want  of  easy  progress,  and  over-lengthj  disquisitions 
in  stationary  dialogue,  have  characterized  more  or  loaa  every 
writer  since  the  time  of  Moli^re,  on  whose  regular  pieces  also 
the  conventional  rules  applicable  to  Tragedy  have  had  an  in* 
disputable  influence.  French  Comedy  in  verse  has  its  tirades 
as  well  as  Tragedy.  Besides,  there  was  another  circumstance 
the  introduction  of  a  certain  degree  of  stiff  etiquette.  Tho 
Cumedy  of  other  nations  has  generally^  from  motives  which  we 
cau  be  at  no  loss  in  understanding,  descended  into  the  circle 
of  the  lower  classes :  but  the  French  Comody  is  usnally  con'* 
fined  to  the  upper  ranks  of  society.  Here,  then,  we  trace  the 
induence  of  the  court  as  the  central  point  of  the  whole  na^ 
tioual  vanity.  Those  spectators  who  in  reality  had  no  accesa 
to  the  great  world,  were  flattered  by  being  surrounded  on  the 
stage  with  marquises  and  chevaliers,  and  while  the  poet  sati- 
rized the  fashionable  follies,  they  ©ndeayoured  to  snatch  aome^ 
thing  of  that  privileged  tone  which  was  so  much  the  object  of 
envy.  Society  rubs  off  the  salient  angles  of  character;  it^ 
only  amusement  consists  iu  the  pursuit  of  the  ridiculous,  and 
on  the  other  hand  it  trains  us  in  the  faculty  of  being  upon  our 

fuard  against  the  observations  of  others.  The  natural,  cor- 
tal,  and  jovial  comic  of  the  inferior  cla.<?aes  is  thrown  aside, 
and  instead  of  it  another  description  (the  fruit  of  polished 
society,  and  bearing  in  its  insipidity  the  stamp  of  so  purpose* 
less  a  way  of  living)  is  adopted.  The  object  of  these  come- 
dies is  no  longer  life  but  society,  that  perj>etual  negotiation 
between  conflicting  vanities  which  never  ends  in  a  sincere 
treaty  of  peace:  the  embroidered  dress,  the  hat  under  the 
arm,  and  tht'  sword  by  the  side^  efiaeutialty  belong  to  them, 
and  the  whole  of  their  characterization  is  limited  to  painting 
the  folly  of  the  men  and  the  coquetry  of  the  women.  The  in- 
sipid uniformity  of  these  pictures  was  unfortunately  too  often 
seasoned  by  the  corruption  of  moral  principles  which,  more 
specially  after  the  age  i>f  Louie  XI V.^  it  became,  under  the 
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Regency  of  Louis  XV»,  the  fashion  openly  to  avow*  In  this 
jjcriod  tlie  favourite  of  the  women,  tlie  homme  a  bonnes  ftfr- 
tun€8f  who  in  the  tone  of  satiety  boasts  of  the  multitude  of 
his  couqueata  too  easily  won,  was  not  a  character  invented  by 
the  comic  writers,  but  a  jwrtrait  accurately  taken  from  real 
life,  as  is  proved  by  the  numerous  memoirs  of  the  hist  cen- 
tury, even  down  to  those  of  a  Besenvah  We  are  disgusted 
with  the  unveiled  sensuality  of  the  love  intrigues  of  the  Greek 
Comedy:  but  the  Greeks  would  have  found  much  more  dis- 
gusting the  love  intrigues  of  the  French  Ck)medy,  entered  into 
with  married  women,  merely  from  giddy  vanity.  Limits  have 
been  fixed  by  nature  herself  to  sensual  excess;  but  when 
vanity  assumes  the  part  of  a  sensuality  already  deadened  and 
enervated,  it  gives  birth  to  the  most  hollow  corruption.  And 
oven  if,  in  the  constant  ridicule  of  marriage  by  the  pelit- 
maitres,  and  in  their  moral  scepticism  especially  with  regard 
to  female  virtue,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  [K>et3  to  ridicule 
a  prevailing  depravity,  the  picture  is  not  on  that  account  the 
less  immoral.  The  great  or  fashionable  world,  which  in  point 
of  numbers  is  the  little  world,  and  yet  considers  itself  alone 
of  importance,  can  hardly  be  improved  by  it;  and  for  the 
other  classes  the  example  ie  but  too  seductive,  from  the 
brilliancy  with  which  the  characters  are  surrounded.  But  in 
80  far  as  Comedy  is  concerned,  this  deadening  corruption  Is  by 
DO  means  invariably  entertaining;  and  in  many  pieces,  in 
which  fools  of  quality  give  the  tone,  for  example  in  the 
Chevafier  d  la  mode  de  Dancourty  the  picture  of  complete 
moral  diasolutencss  which,  although  true,  is  nevertheless  both 
nn poetical  and  unnatural,  is  productive  not  merely  of  mmui^ 
but  of  the  most  decided  repugnance  and  disgust. 

From  the  number  of  writers  to  whom  this  charge  chiefly* 
applies,  we  must  in  justice  exc^^pt  Destouches  andMarivaux, 
fruitful  or  at  least  diligent  comic  writers,  the  former  in  verse - 
und  the  latter  in  prose.  They  acquired  considerable  distinc- 
tion among  their  contempomries  in  the  first  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  but  on  the  stage  few  of  their  works  survived 
either  of  them.  Destouches  was  a  moderate,  tame,  and 
well-meaning  author,  who  applied  himself  with  all  his  powers 
to  the  composition  of  regular  comedies,  w^kich  were  always 
drawn  out  to  the  length  of  five  acts,  and  in  which  there  is 
nothing  laughable,  with  the  exception  of  the  vivacity  dis- 
played in  virtue  of  their  situation^  by  Lisette  and  her  lovei 
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Ffontm,  or  Pas^^iiin,  He  waa  in  no  danger,  frotn  any  e: 
of  frolicsome  petulance,  of  falling  from  the  di^iHed  tone  of 
the  supposed  high  comic  into  the  familiarity  of  farce,  which 
the  French  hold  in  such  contempt.  With  moderate  talents^ 
without  humour,  and  almost  without  vivacity,  neither  inge- 
nioua  in  invention,  nor  posaesaed  of  a  deep  insight  into  the 
human  mind  and  human  aifairs,  he  has  in  some  of  his  produc^ 
tions,  Le  Glorieu^^  Le  Fkilosophe  MarU,  and  especially  Vlndt" 
cUj  shewn  with  great  credit  to  himself  what  true  and  unpretend- 
ing diligence  ia  by  itself  capable  of  oflectiug.  Other  pieces, 
for  instance^  L'lngrai  and  L* Homme  iiingulier,  are  complete 
failures,  and  enable  us  to  gee  that  a  poet  who  considers  Tar- 
titffe  and  The  Misantiirope  aa  the  highest  objects  of  imitation, 
(and  with  Destouches  this  was  evidently  the  case,)  has  only 
another  step  to  take  to  lose  sight  of  the  comic  art  altogether 
These  two  works  of  Moliere  liave  not  been  friendly  beacons 
to  his  followers,  but  false  lights  to  their  ruin.  Whenever 
a  comic  poet  in  his  preface  worships  The  Misanthrope  as  a 
model,  I  can  immediately  foretell  the  result  of  his  labours. 
He  will  saeriEce  every  thing  like  the  gladsome  inspiration  of 
fun  and  all  truly  poetical  amuscmontj  for  the  dull  and  formal 
seriousness  of  prosaic  life,  and  for  prosaical  applications 
stamped  with  the  respectable  name  of  morals. 

That  Marjvaux  is  a  mannerist  is  so  universally  acknow- 
ledged in  France^  that  the  peculiar  term  of  marixmudage  has 
been  invented  for  his  mannerism.  But  this  is  at  least  his  own, 
and  at  first  sight  by  no  means  unpl  casing.  Delicacy  of  mind 
cannot  be  denied  to  Marivaux,  only  it  is  coupled  with  a 
certain  littleness.  We  have  stated  it  to  be  the  most  refined 
species  of  the  comic  of  observation,  when  a  peculiarity  or 
property  shows  itself  most  conspicuously  at  the  very  time  its 
possessor  has  the  least  suspicion  of  it,  or  is  most  studious  to 
conceal  it.  Marivaux  has  applied  this  to  the  passions;  and 
nmvetd  in  the  involuntary  disclosure  of  emotions  certainly 
belongs  to  the  domaio  of  Comedy.  But  then  this  jiatvete  is 
prepared  by  him  with  too  much  art,  appears  too  solicitous  for 
our  applause,  and,  we  may  almost  say,  seems  too  well  pleased 
with  it  himself.  It  is  like  children  in  the  game  of  hide  ani 
eeek,  they  cannot  stay  quiet  in  their  corner,  hut  keep  popping 
out  their  heads,  if  they  are  not  immediately  discovered;  nay, 
sometimes,  which  ia  still  Tvorse,  it  is  like  the  squinting  over  a 
fan  held  up  from  affected  modesty      In  Marivaux  we  alwayi 
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■ecnifl  aim  from  tbe  very  beginning,  anci  all  our  attention  is 
directed  to  diaeovering  the  way  by  whicb  he  is  to  lead  ua  to 
it.  This  would  be  aakilful  moile  of  eoniposvng^,  i(  it  did  not 
degenerate  into  the  insignificant  and  the  euperficial.  Petty 
inclinations  are  etrengtliened  by  petty  motives,  exposed  to 
f^tty  probatione,  and  brought  by  petty  steps  nearer  and 
nearer  to  a  petty  conclusion.  The  whole  generally  turns  on  a 
declaration  of  love,  and  all  eorts  of  clandestine  means  are 
tried  to  elicit  it,  or  every  kind  of  slight  allusion  is  hazarded 
to  hasten  it.  Marivaux  has  neither  painted  characters,  nor 
contrived  intrigues.  The  whole  plot  generally  turns  on  an 
unproDonnced  word,  which  is  always  at  the  tougue'^s  end,  and 
which  18  frequently  kept  back  in  a  pretty  arbitrary  manner. 
He  is  80  uniform  in  the  motives  that  ho  employs,  that  when 
we  have  read  one  of  his  pieces  with  a  tolerable  degree  o* 
attention  we  know  all  of  them.  However,  we  must  etiU 
rank  him  above  the  herd  of  stiflT  imitators ;  something  is  to  l>e 
learned  even  from  him,  for  he  possessed  a  peculiar  though  a 
very  limited  view  of  the  essence  of  Comedy. 

Two  other  single  works  are  named  as  master-pieces  in  the 
regular  Comedy  in  verse,  belonging  to  two  writers  who  here 
perhaps  have  taken  more  pains,  bnt  in  other  departments  have 
given  a  freer  scope  to  their  natural  talent:  the  Afftromanie  of 
Piron  and  the  Mechant  of  Gresset.  The  Metromanie  is  not 
written  without  humorouu  inspiration.  In  the  young  man 
posaeeaed  with  a  passion  for  {loetry,  Piron  in  ten  tied  in  some 
measure  to  paint  himself;  but  as  we  always  go  tenderly  to 
work  in  the  ridicule  of  ourselves,  together  with  the  amiable 
weakness  in  ouestion,  he  endows  his  hero  with  talents,  mag- 
nanimity, and  a  gooil  heart*  But  this  tender  reserve  is  not 
peculiarly  favourable  for  comic  strength.  As  to  the  Mechant^ 
it  is  one  of  those  gloomy  comedies  which  might  be  rapturously 
hailed  by  a  Timun  as  serving  to  confirm  his  aversion  to  human 
society,  but  which,  on  social  and  cheerful  minds,  can  only 
give  rise  to  the  most  painful  impression.  Why  paint  a  dark 
and  odious  disposition  which,  devoid  of  ail  human  sympathy, 
feeds  its  vanity  in  a  cold  contempt  and  derision  of  everything, 
and  solely  occupies  itself  in  aimless  detraction  1  Why  exhibit 
such  a  moral  deformity,  which  could  hardly  be  tolerated  even 
in  Tragedy,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  producing  domestic  dis* 
content  and  petty  embarrassments  \ 

Yet,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  French  critics,  these 
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three  comediea,  the  Ghf^ietLXj  the  Metrmrianie^  and  ih^  Mechant^ 
arc  ali  that  the  eighteenth  century  can  oppose  to  Moli^re. 
Wq  should  be  disposed  to  rank  the  Le  Vieim  Backelier  of 
Collin  d'Harleville  mucli  higher;  but  for  judging  this  true 
picture  c>f  nmnnera  there  is  no  scale  afforded  in  the  works  of 
A  U>  Here  J  and  it  can  only  h«  compared  with  those  of  Terence. 
We  have  here  the  utmost  refinement  and  accui'acy  of  charac- 
terization, most  felicitously  combined  with  an  able  plotj  which 
keeps  on  the  stretch  and  rivets  our  attention,  while  a  certain 
miMneas  t>f  eentiment  is  ditfused  over  the  whole- 

I  purpoae  now  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  secondary 
fipecies  of  the  Opera^  Operettes^  and  Vrntd^Ues^  and  shall 
conclude  with  a  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  French 
stage  with  reference  to  the  histrionic  art. 

In  the  serioua,  heroic,  or  rather  the  ideal  opejr/.,  if  we  may 
60  express  ourselvesi  we  can  only  mention  one  poet  of  the 
ai3;e  of  Louis  XIV.,  Quinaitit — who  ia  now  little  read,  but 
yet  deserving  of  high  praise.  As  a  tragic  poet,  in  the  early 
p<-"riod  of  his  career,  he  was  satirized  by  Boileau]  but  ho 
was  afterward??  highly  successful  in  another  species,  the 
iiuisical  drama.  Mazarin  had  introduced  into  France  a  taste 
for  the  Italian  opera;  Louis  was  also  desirous  of  rivalling  or 
surpassing  foreign  countries  in  the  external  magnificence  of 
the  dramuj  in  decoration,  machinery,  music,  and  dancing; 
these  were  all  to  be  employed  in  the  celebration  of  the  court 
fe.Hivals;  and  accordingly  Moliere  was  eniplojed  to  write 
gay,  and  QuiniLult  serious  operas,  to  the  music  of  Lulli,  I 
am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  earlier  literature  of  the 
Italian  opera  to  be  able  to  speak  witli  accuracy,  but  I  suspect 
th.'it  here  also  Quiimult  laboured  more  after  Spanish  than 
Italian  models;  and  more  particularly,  that  he  derived  from 
the  Fiestas  of  Calderon  the  general  form  of  bis  operas,  and 
their  fre(|uently  allegorical  preludes  which  are  often  to  be 
found  in  them.  It  is  true,  poetical  ornament  is  much  more 
sparingly  dealt  out,  as  the  whole  is  necessarily  shortened  for 
the  sake  of  the  music,  and  the  very  nature  of  the  Frencli 
language  and  versification  is  incompatible  with  the  splendid 
magnificence,  tlie  luxurious  fulness,  displayed  by  Calderon. 
But  the  operas  of  Quinault  are,  in  their  easy  progress,  truly 
fanciful;  and  the  serious  opera  cannotj  in  my  opinion,  be 
Btripped  of  the  charm  of  the  marvellous  without  becoming  at 
length  wearisome.    So  far  Quinault  appears  to  me  to  hAy« 
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iaken  a  mucji  better  road  towards  the  true  vocation  & 
particular  departmenta  of  art,  than  that  on  whicli  Metastasio 
Wavelleci  long  after  hira.  The  latter  has  admirably  provided 
for  the  wants  of  a  melodious  inueic  expressive  solely  of  feeling  ; 
but  where  does  he  furttiah  the  least  food  for  the  imagination  t 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  so  sure  that  Quinault  is  justly 
entitled  to  praise  for  sacrificing,  in  compliance  with  the  taste 
of  his  countrymen,  everything  like  comic  intermixture.  He 
has  been  censured  for  an  occasional  play  on  language  in  the 
expression  of  feeling.  But  is  it  just  to  exact  the  severity  of 
the  tragical  cothurnus  in  light  works  of  this  description  ? 
Why  should  not  Poetry  also  be  allowed  her  arabesque!  No 
person  can  be  more  an  enemy  to  mannerism  than  I  am ;  hut 
to  censure  it  aright,  we  ought  first  lo  understand  the  degree 
of  nature  and  truth  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  each 
apecies,  and  what  is  alone  compatible  with  it.  The  verses  of 
Quinault  have  no  other  naivety  and  simplicity  than  those  of 
the  madrigal;  and  though  they  occasionally  fall  into  the 
luscious,  at  other  times  they  express  a  languishing  tenderness 
with  gracefulness  and  a  soft  melody.  The  opera  ought  to 
resemble  the  enchanted  gardeiu  of  Armidai  of  which  Quinault 
eaySj 

Dant  C€t  Heux  enehantU  la  rolupte  prt»id€^ 

We  ought  only  to  be  awaked  out  of  the  vuluptuous  dreams 
of  feeling  to  enjoy  the  magical  illusions  of  fancy.  When 
once  we  have  come  to  Imagine,  instead  of  real  men,  beings 
whose  only  language  ia  song,  it  is  but  a  very  short  step  to 
represent  to  ourselves  creatures  whose  only  occupation  is 
love;  that  feeling  which  hovers  between  the  sensible  and 
intellectual  world;  and  the  first  invention  becomes  naturui 
again  by  means  of  the  second. 

Quinault  has  had  no  successors.  How  far  below  his,  both 
in  point  of  invention  and  of  execution,  are  the  French  operas 
of  the  present  day  1  The  heroic  and  tragic  have  been  required 
in  a  department  where  they  cannot  produce  their  proper 
eflfect.  Instead  of  handling  with  fanciful  freedom  mytholo- 
gical materials  or  subjects  t^iken  from  chivalrous  or  fmstoral 
romances,  they  have  after  the  manner  of  Tragedy  chaineti 
themselves  down  to  history,  and  by  means  of  their  heavy 
aeriousoesSj  and  the  pedantry  of  their  rules,  they  have  so 
manag<y'  matter?,  that  Dulnesa  with  leaden  sceptre  presitlei 
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over  the  opera.  The  deficiencies  of  their  music,  the  unfitne^ 
of  theFreiicli  language  for  conapoflition  in  a  style  smjihlng 
bigher  than  that  of  the  most  simple  national  melodiesj  the 
unajceented  and  arbitrary  nature  of  their  recitative,  the  bawling 
bravura  of  the  fiingers,  must  be  left  to  the  animadveraions  of 
musical  critics. 

With  pretenaiona  far  lower,  the  Comic  Opera  or  OperetU 
approaches  much  more  nearly  to  perfection.  With  respect  to 
the  composition  J  it  may  and  indeed  ought  to  aaeume  oidj  a 
national  tone.  The  transition  from  song  to  speech,  without 
any  musical  accompaniment  or  heightening,  which  was  cen- 
sured by  Rousseau  as  an  unsuitable  mixture  of  two  distinct 
modes  of  composition j  may  be  displeaaing  to  the  ear;  but  it 
has  unquestionably  produced  an  advantageous  effect  on  the 
Htracture  of  the  pieces.  In  the  recitatives,  which  generally 
are  not  half  understood,  and  seldom  listened  to  with  any 
degree  of  attention,  a  plot  which  is  even  moderately  comph* 
cated  cannot  be  developed  with  due  clearness.  Hence  in  the 
Italian  opera  huffa^  the  action  is  altogether  neglected;  and 
along  with  its  grotesque  caricfttnres,  it  is  distinguished  foi 
uniform  situations,  which  admit  not  of  dramatic  progress. 
But  the  comic  opera  of  the  French,  although  from  the  space 
occupied  by  the  music  it  is  unsusceptible  of  any  very  perfect 
dramatic  development,  is  still  calculated  to  produce  a  consider* 
able  stage  effect^  and  speaks  pleasingly  to  the  imagination. 
The  poets  have  not  here  been  preventea  by  the  constraint  of 
rules  from  following  out  their  theatrical  views.  Hence  theso-v 
fleeting  productions  are  in  no  wise  deficient  in  the  rapidity,  \ 
life,  and  amusement,  which  are  frequently  wanting  in  the  \ 
more  correct  dramatic  works  of  the  French*  The  distin- 
guished favour  which  the  operettes  of  a  Favart,  a  Sedaine  and 
later  poets,  of  whom  some  are  still  alive,  always  meet  with  in 
Germany,  (where  foreign  literature  has  long  lost  its  com- 
manding influence,  and  where  the  national  taste  has  pro- 
nounced so  strongly  against  French  Tragedy,)  is  by  no  meana 
to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  music ;  it  is  in  reality  owing 
to  their  poetical  merit.  To  cite  only  one  example  out  of  many, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  the  whole  series  of  scenes  in 
Haonl  Sire  de  Orequyt  where  the  children  of  the  drunken 
turnkey  set  the  prisoner  at  liberty,  a  master-piece  of  theatrical 
painting.  How  much  were  it  to  he  wished  that  the  Tragedy 
of  the  French^  and  even  their  Comedy  in  court-dresSj  had  but 
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A  little  of  this  trtith  of  circumstance,  this  vivid  presence,  and 
power  of  arresting  the  attention.  In  several  operette^j  fof 
instance  in  a  Richard  Oasur  de  Liorn  and  a  Nitia^  tbe  traces 
rf  the  romantic  spirit  are  not  to  he  mistake n» 

The  vaudeville  is  but  a  variation  of  the  comic  opera.  Tho 
essential  Jillerence  is  that  it  dispenses  with  composition,  hy 
which  the  comic  opera  fonns  a  musical  whole,  as  the  songs 
are  set  to  well-known  popular  airs.  The  incessant  skipping 
from  the  song  to  the  dialogue,  often  after  a  few  scrapes  of 
the  violin  and  a  few  words,  with  the  accumulation  of  airs 
mostly  common,  hnt  frequently  also  in  a  style  altogether 
dilTerent  from  the  poetry,  drives  an  ear  accustomed  to  Italiao 
music  to  despair.  If  we  can  once  make  up  our  minds  to  hear 
with  this,  wo  shall  not  unfrequentlj  he  richly  recompensed  in 
comic  drollery;  even  in  the  choice  of  a  melody*  and  the 
allusion  to  the  common  and  well-known  words,  there  is  ofteir 
d,  display  of  wit^  In  earlier  times  writers  of  higher  preten- 
sions, a  Le  Sage  and  a  Piron  have  lahoured  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  the  vaudeville,  and  even  for  marionettes.  The  wits 
who  now  dedicate  themselves  to  this  species  are  little  known 
out  of  Pariaj  hut  this  gives  thera  no  great  concern.  It  not 
unfrequeutlv  happens  that  several  of  them  join  together,  that 
the  fruit  or  their  common  talents  may  be  sooner  hrought  to 
light.  The  parody  of  new  theatrical  pieces,  the  anecdotes  of 
the  day,  which  form  the  common  talk  among  all  the  idlers  of 
the  capital,  must  furnish  them  with  siihjects  in  working  up 
which  little  delay  can  be  brooked.  These  vaudevilles  are  like 
the  gnats  that  buzz  about  in  a  summer  evening;  they  often 
sting,  hut  they  fly  merrily  about  so  long  as  the  sun  of  oppor- 
tunity shines  upon  them.  A  piece  like  the  Deapair  ofJocrvf^e^ 
which,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  may  he  still  occasionally  brought 
out,  passes  justly  among  the  ephemeral  productions  for  a 
classical  work  that  has  gained  the  crown  of  immortality. 
We  must,  however,  see  it  acted  by  Brunet,  whose  &ce  is 
almost  a  mask,  and  who  is  nearly  as  inexhaustible  in  the 
part  of  the  simpleton  as  Puncinello  is  in  his. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  sportive  secondary  speciosy 
formed  out  of  a  mixture  of  the  comic  with  the  affecting,  in 
which  authors  and  spectators  give  themselves  up  without 
reserve  to  their  natural  inclinations,  it  ap(>ears  to  me  evident^ 
that  as  comic  wit  with  the  Italians  cotisti^ts  in  grotesque 
mimicry  or  buffoonery^  and  with  the  English  in  numour,  with 
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ibe  French  it  consists  in  good-natare<l  gaiety.  Among  tli0 
loirer  ordeie  especially  tUis  property  is  everywhere  vieiblo, 
wliere  it  has  not  heen  supplanted  by  the  artifice  of  corruption  ♦ 

With  respect  to  the  preseat  condition  of  Dramatic  Art  in 
France,  every  thing  depentla  on  the  endeavoura  to  introduce 
the  theatrical  liberties  of  other  countries^  or  mixed  species  of 
the  drama.  The  hope  of  producing  any  thing  truly  new  in 
the  two  species  which  are  alone  admitted  to  be  regular,  of 
excelling  the  works  already  produced,  of  filling  np  the  old 
Barnes  with  richer  pictures,  becomes  more  and  more  distanc 
every  day.  A  new  work  seldom  obtains  a  decided  approba- 
tion ;  and,  even  at  best,  this  approbation  only  lasts  till  it 
has  heen  found  out  that  the  work  is  only  a  new  preparation 
of  their  old  classical  productions. 

We  have  pjissed  over  several  things  relating  to  these 
endeavours,  that  we  may  deliver  together  all  the  observations 
which  we  have  to  n  ake  on  the  subject.  The  attacks  hitherto 
made  against  the  IVench  forms  of  art,  first  by  De  la  Motte, 
and  afterwards  hj  Diderot  and  Mercier,  have  been  like  voices 
in  the  wilderaesa.  It  could  not  he  otherwise,  as  the  principles 
on  which  these  writers  proceeded  were  in  reality  destructive, 
not  merely  of  the  conventional  forms^  but  of  all  poetical  forma 
whatever,  and  as  none  of  them  showed  themselves  capable  of 
aeitably  supporting  their  doctrine  by  their  own  example, 
even  when  they  wei"e  in  the  right  tliey  contrived,  neverthe* 
loss,  by  a  false  applit^lion,  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

The  most  remarkable  among  them  is  Diderot,  whom  Les- 
eing  calls  the  best  critic  of  the  French.  In  opposition  to  thia 
opinion  I  should  be  disposed  to  affirm  that  he  was  no  critic 
at  all.  I  will  not  lay  any  stress  on  his  mistaking  tbe  object 
of  poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  which  lie  considered  to  be  merely 
moral:  a  man  may  be  a  critic  without  being  a  tlieorist.  But 
a  man  cannot  be  a  critic  without  being  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  conditions,  means,  and  stylos  of  an  art ;  and  here 
the  nature  of  Diderot*s  studios  and  acquirementa  renders  his 
t^^  critical  capabilities  extremely  fpiestionahle.  This  ingenious 
sophist  deals  out  his  blows  with  such  boisterous  haste  in  the 
province  of  criticism,  that  the  half  of  them  are  thrown  away. 
The  true  and  the  false,  t!io  oltl  and  the  new,  the  essential 
and  the  unimportant,  are  so  mired  up  together,  that  the 
highest  praise  we  ean  bestow  upon  bim  is,  that  he  ij 
irorthy  of  the  labour  of  disentangling   them       What  he 
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wished  to  accomplish  ha*!  either  been  aceomplbheil,  thoDgb 
not  in  France,  or  did  not  deserve  to  be  accomplished,  or  was 
altogether  impracticable.  His  attack  on  the  formality  and 
hoiidaj  primness  of  the  dramatic  prohabilitiefl,  of  the  ex» 
cesaive  symmetry  of  the  French  versification,  declanrntion* 
and  mode  of  acitng»  waa  just;  bnt^  at  the  ^ame  time,  ho 
objected  to  all  theatrical  elevation,  and  refused  to  alhjw 
to  the  characters  anything  like  a  perfect  mode  of  communi- 
cating what  was  passing  within  them.  Ho  nowhere  ivn^ignii 
the  reason  why  he  held  versification  as  not  suitable,  or 
prose  a.s  more  suitable,  to  familiar  tragedy;  this  has  been 
extended  by  others,  and  among  the  rest,  unfortunately,  by 
Leasing,  to  every  species  of  the  drama ;  but  the  ground  for  it 
evidently  rests  on  notbiug  but  the  mistaken  principles  of 
illusion  and  nature,  to  which  we  have  more  than  once  ad- 
verted*. And  if  he  gives  an  undue  preference  to  the  senti- 
mental drama  and  the  familiar  tragedy,  species  valuable  iu 
themsoWes,  and  susceptible  of  a  truly  poetic  treatment;  was 
not  this  on  account  of  the  application!  The  main  things 
according  to  hiin,  is  not  character  and  situations,  but  ranks 
of  life  and  family  relations,  that  spectators  in  similar  n>jiks 
and  relations  may  lay  the  example  to  heart.  But  this  would 
put  an  end  to  everything  like  true  enjoyment  in  art.  Diderot 
recommended  that  the  composition  siiould  have  this  direction, 
with  the  very  view  whicbi  in  the  case  of  a  historical  tragedy 
founded  on  the  events  of  their  own  times,  met  with  the  dis- 
approbation of  the  Athenians,  and  subjected  its  author  Phry- 
nichus  to  their  displeasure  t.  The  view  of  a  fire  by  night 
may,  fn^m  the  wonderful  effect  produced  by  the  combination 
of  flames  and  darkness,  fill  the  unconcerned  spectator  with 
delight;  but  when  our  neighbours  house  is  burning,— ^/aw 
prexmius  ardet  Uctdtgon — we  shall  hardly  be  disposed  to  see 
the  affair  m  such  a  picturesque  light. 

It  is  clear  that  Diderot  was  induced  to  take  in  his  sail  as  lie 
made  way  with  his  own  dramatic  attempts.  He  displayed 
the  greatost  boldness  in  an  offensive  publication  of  his  youtli, 
ju  which  he  wished  to  overturn  the  entire  dramatic  system  of 
tiie  French ;  he  was  less  daring  in  the  dialogues  which  acconi- 

♦  I  hjire  stated  and  refuted  them  in  a  treatiae  On.  the  Relation  ^  Mf 
Fine  Art 9  to  Nature  in  the  fifth  aumber  of  the  periodical  work  Ptom^m 
iheuw,  pobliabod  bj  Leo  tod  Sedcendoi^ 

t  See  pag)c  72, 
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pany  the  Fils  Naiurtl^  and  he  akowed  the  greatest  moderatioTi 
in  the  treatise  appen<led  to  the  Fere  de  Famille.  He  carrier 
bis  hu.^tility  a  great  deal  too  far  with  respect  to  the  fomia 
and  the  objects  of  the  dninmtic  art.  Bat  in  other  reepeete 
he  has  not  gone  far  enough:  in  his  view  of  the  Unities 
of  Place  and  TimOj  and  tlie  mixture  of  aeriousnesa  and 
mirth^  he  has  shown  himself  infected  with  the  prejudices  of 
his  nation. 

The  two  pieces  above  mentioned^  which  obtained  an  un- 
merited reputation  on  their  first  appearance,  have  long  sincd 
received  their  due  appreciation.  On  the  Fih  Naturel  Lessiug 
has  pronounced  a  severe  sentence,  withoutj  however,  censur- 
ing the  scandalous  plagiarism  from  Ooldoni.  But  the  Fire  de 
Famille  he  calis  an  excellent  piece,  but  has  forgotten,  how* 
rever^  to  assign  any  grounds  for  his  opinion.  Its  defective 
plot  and  want  of  connexion  have  been  well  exposed  bj 
La  Harpe,  The  execution  of  both  pieces  exhibits  the  utmost 
mannerism:  the  characters,  which  are  anything  but  natural, 
become  from  their  frigid  prating  about  virtue  in  the  most 
hypocritical  style,  and  the  t^ars  which  they  are  perpetually 
eliedding,  altogether  intolerable.  We  Germans  may  justly 
say,  Mine  U/w  lucrynuBl  hence  the  unnecessary  tears  with 
which  our  stage  has  ever  since  been  overflowed.  The  custom 
which  has  grown  up  of  giving  long  and  oircuinstaiitial  direc^ 
tioBs  respeoting  the  action,  and  which  w©  owe  also  to  Diderot, 
has  been  of  the  greatest  detriment  to  dramatic  eloquence.  In 
this  way  the  poet  gives,  as  it  were,  an  order  on  the  player, 
instead  of  paying  oat  of  \\m  own  purse**  All  good  dramatists 
have  uniformly  had  the  action  in  some  degree  present  to  their 
minds ;  hut  if  the  actor  requires  instruction  on  the  subject,  he 
will  hardly  possess  the  talent  of  following  it  up  with  the  suit- 
able gestures.  The  speeches  should  be  so  Earned  that  an  intel- 
ligent actor  could  hardly  fail  to  give  them  the  proper  action. 
It  will  be  admitted,  that  long  before  Diderot  there  were 
serious  family  pictures,  afl*ectmg  dramas,  and  familiar 
tragedies,  much  better  than  any  which  he  was  capable  of 
executing.  Voltaire,  whn  could  never  rightly  encceed  in 
Comedy,  gave  in  his  Fnfant  Frodigue  and  Nanine  a  mixture 
of  comic  scones  and  afifeoting  situations,  the  latter  of  which  are 

*  I  remember  to  have  read  the  following  directtou  in  a  German  drarai, 
which  k  not  worse  than  wiaay  otherg  : — **  He  ilflEhei  lightiurg  at  liim  with 
bis  eyifi  {Er  Ifiiizi  ihn  mii  den  Angm  m)  and  goes  off/' 
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Jfserving  i>f  liigh  praise.  The  affecting  drama  had  teen 
before  attempted  in  France  by  La  Chads&co.  All  this  was  in 
verse:  and  why  noti  Of  the  familiar  tragedy  (with  the  verj 
eanie  moral  direction  for  which  Diderot  contended)  Bereral 
examples  have  been  produced  on  the  English  stage :  and  one 
of  them,  Bet^erley,  or  the  Gamester,  is  translated  into  French, 
The  period  of  sentimentality  was  of  some  use  to  the  affecting 
or  sentimental  drama;  but  the  familiar  tragedy  waa  never 
very  auccessful  in  France,  where  they  were  too  much  attached 
to  brilliancy  and  pomp.  The  Melanie  of  La  Harpe  (to  whom 
the  stage  of  tbe  present  day  owes  FhUodete,  the  moat  faithful 
imitation  of  a  Grecian  piece)  abounds  with  those  pjiinful 
impressiona  whicb  form  the  rock  this  species  may  be  ^aid  to 
split  upon.  The  piec«  may  perhaps  be  well  adapted  to 
enlighten  the  conscience  of  a  father  who  has  determined  to 
force  his  daughter  to  enter  a  cloister;  but  to  other  spectators 
it  can  only  be  painfuL 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  which  Diderot  experienced^ 
he  was  however  the  founder  of  a  sort  of  school  of  which  the 
most  distinguished  names  are  Beaumarchais  and  Mercier. 
The  former  wrote  only  two  pioces  in  the  spirit  of  his  prede- 
cessor—^wf^^wt*,  and  La  Mere  OonpahU;  and  they  display 
the  very  same  faalts.  Hie  acquaintance  with  Spain  and  the 
Spanish  theatre  led  him  to  bring  something  new  on  the  stage 
in  the  way  of  the  piece  of  intrigue^  a  epocies  which  had  long 
been  neglected*  These  works  were  more  distinguished  by 
witty  sallies  than  by  humour  of  character;  but  their  greatest 
attraction  consisted  in  the  allusions  to  his  own  career  as  an 
author.  The  plot  of  the  Barber  of  Seville  is  rather  trite;  the 
Marriage  of  Figaro  ia  planned  with  much  more  art,  but  the 
manners  which  it  portrays  are  loose  ]  and  it  is  also  censurable 
in  a  poetical  point  of  view,  on  account  of  the  number  of  foreign 
excrescences  with  which  it  is  loaded.  In  both  French  cha- 
racters are  exhibited  under  the  disguise  of  a  Spanish  costume, 
which,  however,  ia  very  ill  observed*.  The  extraordinary 
applause  which  these  pieces  met  with  would  lead  to  the  con- 
cluiiion,  that  the  French  public  do  not  hold  the  comedy  of 
Intritjne  jn  such  low  estimation  as  it  is  by  the  critics:  but  the 
means  by  which  Beaumarchais  pleased  were  certainly,  in  part 
at  least,  foreign  to  art. 

*  The  nutnei'ous  ains  of  BeaumArchBis  B^nst  tbe  Spanish  mstiners  and 
observances,  are  pointed  out  liy  De  la  HuerU  in  the  hitroductioD  to  hif 
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The  attoBipt  of  Duels  to  make  his  countrymeti  acquainted 
with  SItakspeare  by  modelling  a.  few  of  his  tragedies  according 
to  t!ie  French  rules,  cannot  be  accounted  an  enlargement  of 
their  theatre  We  perceive  here  and  there  indeed  the  **  torn 
memhera  of  the  poet" — dis}ecta  vienihi'u  poetce;  but  the  whole 
is  so  constrained^  disfigured^  and,  from  the  simple  fulness  of 
the  original^  tortured  and  twisted  Into  such  misemhlc  intricacy, 
that  even  when  the  language  is  retained  word  for  word^  it 
ceases  to  convey  its  genuine  meaning.  The  crowd  which  these 
tragedies  attracted,  especially  from  their  affording  an  unusuaJ 
room  to  t!ie  inimitable  Talma  for  the  display  of  his  art,  must 
be  looked  upon  as  no  slight  symptom  of  the  peoplfj's  disaatis- 
faction  with  their  old  works,  and  the  want  of  ethers  more 
powerfully  agitating. 

As  the  Parigiau  theatres  are  at  present  tied  down  to  cer- 
tain kinds,  and  as  poetry  lia^  here  a  point  of  contact  with  the 
police^  the  numerous  mixed  and  new  attempts  are  for  the  most 
part  banished  to  the  subordinate  theatres.  Of  these  new  at- 
tempts the  Mel^hdramcts  constitute  a  principal  part.  A  statis- 
tical writer  of  the  theatre  infomis  ua^  that  for  a  number  of 
years  back  the  new  productions  in  Tragedy  and  regular  Comedy 
have  been  fewest,  and  that  the  melo-dnin*as  have  in  number 
©xceeded  all  the  others  put  together.  They  do  not  mean  by 
melo-drama,  as  we  do,  a  drama  in  which  the  pauses  are  ^lled 
up  by  monologue  with  in strn mental  music,  but  where  actions 
in  any  wise  wonderful,  adventurous,  or  even  sensuous,  are 
exhibited  in  emphatic  prose  vrith  suitable  decorations  and 
dresses.  Advantage  might  be  taken  of  this  prevailing  in- 
cliaation  to  furnish  a  better  description  of  entertainment: 
since  most  of  the  melo-dramas  are  unfortunately  rude 
even  to  insipidity,  and  reaenible  abortive  attempts  at  the 
romantic. 

In  the  sphere  of  dramatia  literature  the  labours  of  a  Le 
Mercier  are  undoubtedly  deserving  of  the  critic*s  attention. 
Tbia  able  man  endeavours  to  break  through  the  prescribed 
limits  in  every  possible  way,  and  is  so  passionately  fond  of  his 
art  that  nothing  can  deter  him  from  it ;  although  almoBt  every 
new  attempt  which  he  makes  converts  the  pit  into  a  regular 
field  of  battle*. 


*  Smce  these  Lectures  were  held,  such  a  cmnnll  aro«e  in  the  theatre  tt 
Paris  OQ  the  representation  of  Ma  Chritiapher  Colum&ut,  that  several  of  the 
chaiDpic»iu  of  BoUeaa  &mt  off  with  hruised  heads  and  broken  ^hing.  The j 
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From  all  thie  we  may  iiifer,  tliat  the  inclinations  of  tb^ 
French  public,  when  they  forget  the  duties  they  have  ini]>ibed 
from  Boilcau'a  Jr^  of  Foetry,  are  not  qaite  so  hostile  to  tlio  dra- 
matic liberties  of  other  natioae  as  might  be  supposed,  and  that 
the  old  and  narrow  system  is  chiefly  upheld  by  a  superstitious 
attachment  to  traditional  opinions. 

The  histrionic  art,  particularly  in  high  conieily  and  tragedy^ 
has  been  long  carried  in  France  to  great  perfection.  In  exter- 
nal dignity,  quickness,  correctness  of  memory,  and  ib  a  won- 
derful degree  of  propriety  and  elegance  in  the  delivery  of 
verse,  tbo  best  French  actors  are  hardly  to  be  surpassed. 
Their  efibrts  to  please  are  incredible:  every  moment  they 
psiss  on  the  stage  is  a  ^-aluable  opportunity,  of  which  they 
must  avail  themselves.  The  extremely  fastidious  taste  of  a 
Paris  pit,  and  the  wholesome  severity  of  the  journalists^  excite 
in  them  a  spirit  of  incessant  emulation;  and  the  circumstanoo 
of  acting  a  number  of  classical  works,  which  for  generation! 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  stage,  contributes  al&o 
greatly  to  their  excellence  in  their  art.  As  the  spectators 
hare  these  works  nearly  by  heart,  their  whole  attention  may 

W€re  in  the  right  to  fight  like  desperadoea ;  for  if  this  piece  had  succeeded, 
it  would  have  been  aU  over  with  tbe  conaecrated  Uoities  and  good  taste  ia 
the  separation  of  the  heroic  and  the  low.  The  first  act  Uikea  place  in  th« 
house  of  Columbus,  the  second  at  the  court  of  Isabella,  the  tliird  and  last 
on  shipboard  near  the  New  World.  The  object  of  the  poet  was  to  show 
tbat  the  man  in  whom  any  grand  idea  originates  is  everj  where  opposed  and 
thwarted  by  tbe  limited  and  coniraon-plaoe  views  of  other  men ;  but  that  the 
strength  of  his  enthusiasm  enables  him  to  overcooie  all  obstacles;.  In  bin 
own  houBe^  and  among  his  acquaintances,  Columbus  is  considered  4is 
imuine ;  at  court  he  obtains  with  difficulty  a  lukewarm  support ;  in  his 
OWQ  vessel  a  mutiny  is  ou  the  point  of  breaking  out,  when  the  wished-for 
land  is  discovered,  and  the  piece  ends  with  the  exclamation  of  *'  Land, 
land  I*'  All  this  is  conceived  and  planned  very  skilfully;  but  in  the  execu- 
tion, however,  there  are  numerous  defects*  In  another  piece  not  yet  acted 
or  printed,  called  La  Joumh  det  Dupn^  which  I  heard  the  author  read«  he 
has  painted  with  historical  truth,  both  in  regard  to  drctunstancea  and  tlui 
spirit  of  the  age,  a  well-known  but  unsitoi^ssfiil  cotui-cabal  against  Car- 
ditial  lUcheheu.  It  is  a  political  comedy,  in  which  tbe  rag*gatberer  and 
the  king  express  themselves  in  language  suitable  to  their  stations*  The 
poet  has,  with  the  greatest  ingenuity,  shown  the  manner  tn  which  trivial 
causes  assist  or  impede  tlie  execution  of  a  great  political  design,  tbe  dis- 
simulation practised  by  political  personages  towards  others,  and  even 
towards  themselves,  and  the  different  tones  which  tuey  assume  according  to 
drcumstam^s  \  in  a  word,  be  has  exhibited  tbe  whoLo  Inward  aspect  of  tba 
lysine  of  politici. 
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oe  directed  to  the  acting,  and  every  faulty  syllable  meets  In 
this  way  with  immediate  detection  and  reprofiation. 

In  high  comedy  the  social  refinement  of  the  nation  affords 
great  advantages  to  their  actors.  But  with  respeot  to  tragical 
composition,  the  art  of  the  actor  should  also  accommodate  it- 
self to  the  spirit  of  the  poetry,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  this  ia  the  case  with  the  French  actors^  and 
whether  the  authors  of  the  tragedies,  especially  those  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV,  would  altogether  recognise  themselves  in 
the  mode  in  which  these  compositions  are  at  present  repr©* 
sen  ted. 

The  tragic  imitation  and  recitation  of  the  French  oscillate 
between  two  opposite  extremea,  the  first  of  which  is  occa- 
doned  by  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  yme,  while  the  second 
aeeme  rather  to  be  at  variance  with  it, — between  measured 
formality  and  extravagant  boisterouaness.  The  first  might 
formerly  preponderate,  out  the  balance  is  now  on  the  other  side. 

Let  ua  hear  Yoltaire*s  description  of  the  manner  in  whichj 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV*,  Augustus  delivered  his  discourse 
to  Cinna  and  Maximua.  Augustus  entered  with  the  step  of  a 
braggadocio,  his  head  covered  with  a  four-cornered  peruque, 
which  hung  down  to  his  girdle  j  the  peruque  was  stuck  full  of 
laurel  leaves,  and  above  this  he  wore  a  large  hat  with  a  dou- 
ble row  of  red  feathers*  He  seated  himself  on  a  huge  fau- 
teuil,  two  steps  high,  Cinna  and  Maximus  on  two  low  chairs; 
and  the  pompous  declamation  fully  corresponded  to  the  osteii' 
tatious  manner  in  which  he  made  his  appearance.  As  at  that 
time,  and  even  long  afterwards,  tragedies  were  acted  in  a 
conrt-dress  of  the  newest  fashion,  with  large  cravats,  swords, 
and  hatSj  no  other  movements  were  practicable  hut  such  as 
were  allowable  in  an  antechamber,  or,  atnio^t,  a  alight  waving 
of  the  hand;  and  it  was  even  considered  a  hold  theatrical 
attempt,  when,  in  the  last  scene  of  Polt/eucte,  Severus  entered 
with  his  hat  on  his  head  for  the  purpose  of  accusing  Felix  of 
treachery,  and  the  latter  listened  to  him  with  his  hat  under 
Ilia  arm. 

However,  there  were  even  early  examj>les  of  an  extrava- 
gance of  an  opposite  description.  In  the  Mariamne  of 
Mairet,  an  older  poet  than  Corueille,  tlie  player  who  acted 
Herod,  roared  himself  to  death.  This  may,  indeed,  be  called 
'' out-beroding  HerodI"  When  Voltaire 'was  instrurting  an 
ictresfl  in  w>me  tragic  part,  she  said  to  him,  "  Were  I  to  play 
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m  this  manner,  sir,  they  would  say  the  devil  was  in  me." — 
"  Very  right,"  answered  Voltaire,  "an  actress  ought  to  have 
the  devil  in  her."  This  expression  provea,  at  least,  no  very 
keen  sense  for  that  dignity  and  sweetness  ^  bich  in  »n  ideal 
composition,  such  as  the  French  Tragedy  pretends  to  he, 
ought  Dever  to  be  lost  sight  of,  even  in  the  wildest  whirlwind 
of  passion. 

J  found  occasionally,  even  in  the  action  of  the  very  hest 
players  of  the  present  day,  sudden  leaps  from  the  measured 
solemnity  in  recitation  and  gesticulation  which  the  general 
tone  of  the  composition  required,  to  a  boisteion^iieas  of  pas- 
sion absolutely  convulsive,  without  any  due  preparation  of 
eoftening  hy  intervening  gradations.  They  are  led  to  tliis  by 
a  sort  of  obscure  feeling,  that  the  conventional  forms  of  poetry 
generally  impede  the  movements  of  nature;  when  tie  p»>et 
any  where  leaves  them  at  liberty,  they  then  indenmify  them- 
Belvea  for  the  former  constraint,  and  load,  as  it  were,  this  rare 
moment  of  abandonment  with  the  whole  amount  of  life  and 
animation  which  had  been  kept  back,  and  which  ought  to  have 
been  equally  diffused  over  the  whole.  Hence  their  convulsive 
and  obstreperous  violence.  In  bravura  they  take  care  not  to  be 
deficient;  but  they  frequently  lose  sight  of  the  true  spirit  of 
the  composition.  In  general,  (with  the  eingle  exception  of  the 
great  Talma,)  they  consider  their  parts  as  a  sort  of  mosaic 
Work  of  brilliant  passages,  and  they  rather  endeavour  to  make 
the  most  of  each  separate  passage,  independently  of  the  rest, 
than  to  go  hack  to  tlie  invisible  central  point  of  the  character, 
and  to  consider  every  expression  of  it  as  an  emanation  from 
that  point.  They  are  always  afraid  of  underdoing  their 
parts ;  and  hence  they  are  worse  qualified  for  reserved  action, 
for  eloquent  silence,  where,  under  an  appearance  of  outward 
tranquillity,  the  most  hidden  emotions  of  the  mind  are  be- 
trayed. However,  this  is  a  part  which  is  seldom  imposed  on 
them  by  their  poets ;  and  if  the  cause  of  such  excessive  vio- 
lence in  the  expression  of  passion  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
works  themselves,  they  at  all  events  occasion  the  actor  to  lay 
greater  stress  on  superficial  brilliancy  than  on  a  profound 
knowledge  of  character^. 

^  See  a  treatise  of  M  Von  Uumboldt  the  elder,  in  Goethe's  PropylUent 
on  the  French  acting r  cqiiallj  diHdngiiiwhcd  for  a  refined  and  lolid  spirit  of 
obfemtion* 
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LECTURE  XXIL 

Comp&ruon  of  the  English  anil  Spanish  Theatres — Spirit  of  Ihe  Romantir 
Dmma— Slmk«pear&— His  age  and  the  circumstancea  of  his  life. 

In  conformity  with  tlie  plan  which  we  laid  down  at  the  firat,  wo 
shall  now  pmceed  to  treat  of  the  Eitgllsh  and  Spanisli  theatres^ 
W©  have  been,  on  varioiia  occaeiona,  compelled  in  passing  to 
allude  cnrflorilv,  sometimes  to  the  one  and  eometimes  to  the 
otber,  partly  for  the  sake  of  placing^  by  means  of  contrast, 
many  ideas  in  a  clearer  light,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
in^uence  which  these  stages  have  had  on  the  theatrea  of  other 
countries.  Both  the  English  and  Spaniards  possess  a  very 
rich  dramatic  literature,  both  have  had  a  nomber  of  prolific 
and  highly  talented  dramatists^  among  whom  even  the  least 
admired  and  celeb ratedj  considered  as  a  whole,  display  nncora- 
nion  aptitude  for  dramatic  animation,  and  insight  into  tW 
essence  of  theatrical  effect.  The  history  of  their  theatres  has 
no  connexion  with  that  of  the  Italians  and  French,  for  they 
developed  themselves  wholly  out  of  the  abundance  of  their 
own  intrinsic  energy,  without  any  foreign  influence:  the 
attempts  to  bring  them  ba^jk  to  an  imitation  of  the  ancients, 
or  even  of  the  French,  have  either  been  attended  with  no 
snecessj  or  not  been  made  till  a  late  period  in  the  decay  of  the 
drama.  The  formation  of  these  two  stages,  again,  is  equally 
independent  of  each  other ;  the  Spanish  poets  were  altogetbep 
unacquainted  with  the  English ;  and  in  the  older  and  most 
important  period  of  the  English  theatre  I  could  discover  na 
trace  of  any  knowledge  of  Spanish  plays,  (though  their  novels 
and  romances  were  certainly  known,)  and  it  was  not  till  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  that  translations  from  Calderon  first  made 
their  appearance. 

So  many  things  among  men  have  been  handed  down  froi|i 
century  t<j  century  and  from  nation  to  nation,  and  the  hu* 
man  mind  is  in  genei-al  so  slow  to  invent,  that  originality 
in  any  department  of  mental  exertion  13  ev^ery where  a  rare 
phenomenon.  We  are  desirouR  of  seeing  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  inventive  geniuses  when,  regardless  of  what  in  the 
same  line  has  elsewhere  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fect! on,  they  set  te  work  in  good  earnest  to  invent  altogether  for 
iheioBelves;  when  they  lay  the  foundation  of  the  new  edifice 
on  UQcaverod  groundj  and  draw  all  the  preparations,  all 
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liutl<iiDg  materials,  from  tlieir  own  resources.  We  participate, 
in  some  measure^  in  tlie  }i>y  of  fiuccess,  whea  we  eee  them 
advMiice  rapidly  from  their  iir^t  helplessDess  and  need  to  a 
finished  mastery  in  tlieir  art.  The  liistory  of  the  Grecian 
theatre  woold  afford  us  this  cheering  prospect  could  we  wil- 
nefis  its  rudest  begiimings,  which  were  not  preeen^ed^  for  they 
were  not  even  committed  t«*  writing;  but  it  is  easy,  when  w#» 
compare  together  iEsehylus  and  Sophoclea,  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  preceding  perioti.  The  Greeks  neither  inherited  nor 
l>orrow<Kl  their  dramatic  art  from  any  other  people;  it  wag 
original  and  native,  and  ff>r  that  very  reason  was  it  able  to 
produce  a  living  and  powerful  effect  But  it  ended  with  the 
period  when  Greeks  imitated  Greeks;  namely,  when  the 
Alexandrian  poets  began  learnedly  and  critically  te  compose 
dramas  after  the  model  of  the  great  tragic  writers.  The 
reverse  of  this  was  the  case  with  the  Romans:  they  received 
the  form  and  substance  of  their  dramas  from  the  Greeks; 
they  never  attempted  to  act  according  to  their  own  discretion, 
and  to  express  their  own  way  of  thinking;  and  hence  they 
occupy  so  ineigniticant  a  place  in  the  history  of  dramatic  art. 
Among  the  nations  of  modern  Europe,  the  English  and  Spa^ 
niards  alone  (for  the  German  stage  is  but  forming),  possess  aa 
yet  a  theatre  entii'ely  original  aud  national,  which,  in  its 
own  peculiar  flhaf*e,  has  arrived  at  maturity. 

Those  critics  who  consider  the  authority  of  the  ancients 
US  models  to  be  such,  that  in  poetry,  as  in  all  the  other  arts, 
there  can  be  no  safety  out  of  the  pale  of  imitation,  affirm,  that 
as  the  nations  in  tiucslion  have  not  followed  this  course,  they 
have  brought  nothing  but  irregular  works  on  the  stage,  which, 
though  they  may  possess  occasional  passages  of  splendour  and 
beauty,  must  yet,  as  a  whole,  be  for  ever  reprobated  as  bar- 
barous, and  wanting  in  form.  We  have  already,  in  the  intro- 
ductory part  of  these  Lectures,  stated  our  sentiments  generally 
tn  this  way  of  thinking;  but  we  must  now  examine  the  sub- 
ject somewhat  more  closely. 

If  the  asffcrtjon  be  well  founded,  all  that  distingniehes  the 
works  of  the  greatest  Kit^.liih  and  Spanish  dramatists,  a 
Shakspeare  and  a  Calderon,  mu^t  rank  them  far  below  the 
ancients;  they  could  in  no  wise  be  of  importance  for  theory, 
and  would  at  most  appear  remarkable,  on  the  aasumptioti  that 
tlm  obstinacy  of  these  nations  in  rt^fusing  to  comply  with  the 
rules,   may  have  afforded  a  more  ample  field  to  the  poets  te 
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display  their  laative  originality,  ttongh  at  the  expense  of  art. 
But  even  this  assnmption,  on  a  closer  examinalitin,  appears 
33ttrcmely  queatioiiable.  The  poetic  spirit  requires  to  be 
limited,  that  it  may  move  with  a  becoming  liberty,  within  its 
proper  precincts,  as  has  been  felt  by  all  nations  on  the  first 
invention  of  metre;  it  must  act  according  to  laws  derivable 
fn>m  its  own  essence,  otherwise  its  strength  will  evaporate  in 
ijouudless  vacuity. 

The  works  of  genina  cannot  therefore  be  permitted  to  he 
without  form;  but  of  this  there  is  no  danger-  However,  that 
we  may  answer  this  objection  of  want  of  form,  we  must 
understand  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term  form,  since  most 
critics,  and  more  especially  those  who  insist  on  a  stiff  regu- 
larity, interpret  it  merely  in  a  mechanical,  and  not  in  an  orga- 
nical  sense.  Form  is  mechanical  when,  through  external  force, 
it  18  imparted  to  any  nmterial  merely  as  an  accidental  a^hlition 
without  reference  to  its  quality;  as,  for  example,  when  we 
pve  a  particular  shape  to  a  soft  mass  that  it  may  retain  the 
same  after  its  induration.  Organical  form,  again,  is  innate ; 
it  unfolds  itself  from  within,  and  acquires  its  determination 
c^jniemporaneously  with  the  perfect  development  of  the  germ. 
We  everywhere  discover  such  forms  in  nature  throughout 
tlie  whole  range  of  living  powers,  from  the  crystallization  of 
Siilts  and  minerals  to  plants  and  flowers,  and  from  these 
again  to  the  human  body.  In  the  fin©  arts,  a^  well  as  in  the 
domain  of  nature — ^the  supreme  artist,  all  genuine  forms  are 
organical,  that  is,  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  work. 
In  a  word,  the  form  is  nothing  but  a  sigijilicant  exterior,  the 
speaking  physiognomy  of  each  thing,  which,  as  long  as  it  is 
'  '■*  disfigured  by  any  destructive  accident,  gives  a  true  evi- 
dence of  its  hidden  essence* 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  spirit  of  poetry,  which,  though 
"'1  perishable,  migmtes,  as  it  were,  through  different  bodies, 
iiijiist,  BO  often  as  it  is  newly  born  in  the  human  race,  mould  to 
itself,  out  of  the  nutri  mental  substance  of  an  altered  age,  a 
body  of  a  different  conformation.  The  forms  vary  with  the 
direction  taken  by  the  poetical  sense;  and  when  we  give  to 
the  new  kinds  of  poetry  the  old  names,  and  judge  of  them 
according  to  the  Ideas  conveyed  by  these  names,  the  applica- 
uon  which  we  make  of  the  authority  of  cla^i<^l  antiquity  is 
altogether  unjustifiable.  No  one  should  be  tried  before  a  tri- 
htmal  to  which  he  is  not  unenable.    We  may  safely  admit., 
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tlijit  tfic  injet  of  the  English  and  Spatiisb  dranTatic  workij  are 
ncitlicr  iTBgk^diea  nor  comedies  in  tbe  sense  uf  Lbe  ancients : 
ttiey  are  romantic  dramas.  That  the  stage  of  a  people  who, 
ill  ita  foimdatiou  and  formation,  neither  knew  nor  wished  to 
know  anything  of  foreign  models,  will  possess  many  peculia- 
rities; and  not  only  deviate  from,  but  even  exhibit  a  striking 
contrast  to,  the  the<atres  of  other  nations  who  had  a  common 
model  for  imitation  before  their  eyes,  is  eiasily  eupposable,  and 
we  ehould  only  be  astonished  were  it  otherwise.  But  whei 
in  two  nations,  differing  so  widely  as  the  Englit^h  and  Spanish, 
in  physical,  moral,  poGtical,  and  religious  respects,  the  the- 
atres (which,  without  being  known  to  each  other,  arose  about 
the  earae  time,)  possess,  along  with  external  and  internal 
diversities^  the  moet  striking  features  of  affinity,  the  attentit^n 
even  of  t!ie  most  thoughtless  cannot  but  tie  turned  to  this  phe- 
nomenon; and  the  conjecture  wilt  naturally  occur,  that  the 
eanie,  or,  at  least,  a  kindred  principle  must  have  prevailed  in 
the  development  of  both.  This  comparison,  however,  of  the 
English  and  Spanish  theatre,  in  their  common  contrast  with 
every  dramatic  literature  which  has  grown  up  out  of  an  imita- 
tion of  the  ancients,  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  never  yet  been 
attempted.  Could  we  raise  from  the  dead  a  countryman, 
contem|K>rary,  and  intelligent  admirer  of  Shakepeare,  ami 
another  of  Cahleronj  and  introiluce  t<y  their  acquaints! nee  the 
M'orks  of  the  poet  to  which  in  life  they  were  strangers,  they 
wouW  both,  without  doubt,  c^msidering  the  subject  rather  from 
a  national  than  a  general  point  of  view,  enter  with  difticulty 
into  the  above  idea,  and  have  many  objections  to  urge  again&t . 
it  But  here  a  reconciling  criticism  ♦  must  step  in;  and  this, 
perhaps,  may  be  best  exercised  by  a  GenDan,  who  is  free  from 
the  national  peculiarities  of  either  Englishmen  or  Spaniards,  yet 
by  inclination  friendly  to  both,  and  prevented  by  no  jealousy 
from  acknowledging  the  greatnei^s  which  has  been  earlier  ex- 
hibited in  other  countries  than  in  his  own. 

The  similarity  of  the  English  and  Spanish  theatres  does  not 

*  This  appropriate  expression  wm,  if  we  mistake  not,  first  vused  by 
M.  Adam  Miilkr  io  his  Lecture*  on  German  Science  tutd  Literature*  If, 
however  f  he  give«  him  vl  font  for  the  invciitor  of  th*  thing  itself,  he  is,  to 
UK  ttie  loftcst  word,  in  error.  Long  hefure  him  other  Germani  had  en* 
deavourod  to  reconcile  ttie  contrarieties  of  taste  of  different  ages  and 
uatians,  and  to  pay  due  homage  to  all  i^uioe  poetry  and  art,  Betweeo 
|(K)d  and  bad,  it  ia  true*  no  rec^iciliattuu  is  poanbk. 


eoiiBJst  merely  in  the  bold  neglect  of  tlie  Onitiea  of  Place  an^ 
'i'rme,  and  in  the  commixture  of  comtc  and  tragic  elements* 
that  tliey  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  complj  with  the  rule! 
and  with  right  reason,  (in  the  meaning  of  certain  critics  these 
U'nns  ara  equivalent,)  may  be  couBidered  as  an  evidence 
of  merely  negative  properties.  The  ground  of  the  resemblance 
Ties  far  deeper,  in  the  Inmost  substance  of  the  fictions^  and  in 
tlie  essential  relations,  through  which  every  deriation  of  form 
liocomea  a  true  requisite,  whichj  togetber  with  ita  validity,  has 
ulao  its  significancei  What  they  bar©  in  common  with  each 
<ither  is  the  spirit  of  the  romantic  poetry,  giving  utterance  to 
itself  in  a  dramatic  shape.  However,  to  eicpfain  ourselves 
with  due  precimon,  the  Spanish  theatre,  in  our  opinion,  down 
to  its  deeline  and  fall  in  the  commencement  of  the  eig^hteenth 
renturyv  is  almost  entirely  romantic;  the  Knglish  is  com- 
pletely flo  in  Shakspeare  alone,  its  founder  and  greatest  mas- 
Ij-r :  in  later  poets  the  romantic  principle  appears  more  or  less 
ili^generated,  or  is  no  longer  perceivable,  although  the  march 
**f  drama  tic  composition  introdnced  byWi-tue  of  it  has  been,  out-- 
watdly  at  least,  pretty  generally  retained.  The  manner  in 
wliieh  the  diflerent  ways  of  thinking  of  the  two  nations,  one  a 
northern  and  the  other  a  southern,  have  been  expressed ;  the 
former  endowed  with  a  gloomy,  the  latter  with  a  glowing  ima- 
gination; the  one  nation  possessed  of  a  ecru ti nixing  seriousness 
dispose*!  to  withdraw  within  themselves,  the  other  impelled 
ourwardly  by  the  violence  of  passion ;  the  mode  in  which  all 
this  has  been  accomplished  wifl  be  most  satisfactorily  ex* 
plained  at  the  close  of  this  section^  w^hen  we  come  to  institute 
a  parallel  between  Shakspeare  and  CaMeron,  the  only  two 
poets  who  are  entitled  to  be  called  great 

Of  the  origin  and  essence  of  the  romantic  I  treated  in  my 
first  Lecture,  and  I  shall  here,  therefore,  merely  briefly  men- 
tion the  subject.  The  ancient  art  and  poetry  rigorously  sepa- 
rate things  which  are  dissimilar;  the  romantic  delights  in 
indissoluble  mixtures;  all  contrarieties:  nature  and  art,  poe- 
try and  prose,  seriousness  and  mirth,  recollection  and  antici- 
pation, spirituality  and  sensuality,  terrestrial  and  celestial, 
life  and  death,  are  by  it  blended  together  in  the  most  intimate 
combination.  As  the  oldest  lawgivers  delivered  their  manda- 
tory instructions  and  prescriptions  in  measured  melodies;  aa 
this  is  fabulously  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  tlie  first  softener  of  the 
yet  untamed  race  of  mortals;  in  like  manner  the  whole  of  the 
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ancient  poetry  and  art  is,  as  it  were,  a  rhythmical  nomoM 
(law),  an  harmonious  prom u lotion  of  the  permanently  eetab- 
lished  legislatron  of  a  world  eiibmitted  to  a  heautiful  order^ 
and  reflecting  in  itself  the  eternal  images  of  things.  Homant^D  ^i 
poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  expression  of  the  secret 
attraction  to  a  chaoa  which  lies  concealed  in  the  very  bosom 
of  the  ordered  universCj  and  is  perpetually  etriviiig  imQir  new  ^ 
and  marvellous  births;  the  life-giving  spirit  of  primal  lore 
broods  here  anew  on  the  face  of  the  watera  The  former  is 
more  simple,  clear,  and  like  to  nature  in  the  self-existent  per- 
fection of  her  separate  works;  the  latter,  notwithstanding  it4 
fragmentary  appearance,  approaches  more  to  the  secret  of  the 
universe.  For  Conception  can  only  comprise  each  object 
separately,  but  nothing  in  truth  can  ever  exist  separately  a^d 
by  itself^  Feeling  perceives  all  in  all  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Respecting  the  two  species  of  poetry  with  which  we  are  • 
here  principally  occupied,  we  compared  the  ancient  Tragedy 
to  a  group  in  sculpture:  the  figures  corresponding  to  the  cha- 
racters, and  their  grouping  to  the  action;  and  to  these  two 
in  both  productions  of  art  is  the  consideration  exclusively 
directed,  as  being  all  that  is  properly  exhibited.  But  the  • 
romantic  drama  must  be  viewed  as  a  large  picture,  where  not 
merely  figure  and  motion  are  exhibited  in  larger,  richer  group*' 
but  where  even  all  that  surrounds  the  figures  must  also  bo  por* 
trayed ;  where  we  see  not  merely  the  nearest  objects,  bat  are 
indulged  with  the  prospect  of  a  cont*iderable  distance ;  and  all 
this  under  a  magical  light,  which  assists  in  giving  to  the  im- 
pression the  particular  character  ilesired. 

Such  a  picture  must  be  b<juudeil  less  perfectly  and  leas  dis- 
tinctly, than  the  group ;  for  it  is  like  a  fragment  cut  out  of 
the  optic  scene  of  the  world.  However  tiio  painter,  by  the 
getting  of  his  foreground,  by  throwing  the  whole  of  his  light 
into  tl»e  centre,  and  by  other  means  of  fixing  the  point  of 
view,  will  learn  that  he  must  neither  wander  beyond  the  com- 
position, nor  omit  any  thing  within  it. 

In  the  representation  of  figure,  Painting  cannot  compete 
with  Sculpture,  since  the  former  can  only  exhibit  it  by  a 
deception  and  from  a  single  point  of  view ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  communicates  more  life  to  its  imitations,  by  colours 
which  in  a  picture  are  made  to  imitate  the  lightest  shades  of 
iUental  expression  in  the  countenanee.  The  look,  which  caa 
DO  given  only  very  imperfectly  by  Sculpture,  enables  ua  ta 
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read  nmcli  deeper  in  tlie  mind,  and  to  perceive  ita  lighteiii 
iiiovemeiits.  Its  peculiar  charm,  in  shurtj  consista  in  thi% 
timt  it  enables  us  to  8ee  m  bodily  objects  wLat  ia  least  cot* 
porea)^  iiainely,  light  and  air. 

,  The  very  same  deiicription  of  beautiea  are  peculiar  to  tho 
romantic  drama.  It  dooa  not  {like  tbe  Old  Tragedy)  separate 
eeriousness  and  the  action,  in  a  rJgid  manner,  from  among  the 
whole  ingredienta  of  life;  it  embraces  at  once  tbe  whole  of  the 
chequered  drama  of  life  with  all  ita  circumetances;  and  while 
it  see  ma  only  to  represent  subjects  bronght  accidentally  toge* 
ther,  it  aatiatiea  the  unconscious  requisitions  of  fancy^  buriei 
us  in  reflectiona  on  the  inexpressible  signification  of  the  objecta 
which  wo  view  blended  by  order,  nearness  and  diatancCi  light 
and  colour,  into  one  hamioniuiis  whole;  and  thus  lends,  aa  it 
were,  a  soul  to  the  prospect  before  ua. 

The  change  of  time  and  of  placO)  (supposing  its  iiifiiience  on 
the  mind  to  00  included  in  the  picture;  and  that  it  comes  to 
the  aid  of  the  theatrical  perspective,  with  reference  to  what  is 
imlicafced  in  the  distancej  or  half-concealed  by  intervening 
objects;)  the  contrast  of  sport  and  earnest  (supposing  that  in 
degree  and  kind  they  bear  a  proportion  to  each  other;) 
finally,  the  mixture  of  the  dialogical  and  the  lyrical  elements, 
(hy  which  the  poet  ia  enabled,  more  or  less  perfectly,  to  trans- 
form his  persouagea  into  poetical  beijigs:)  these,  in  my 
©pinion,  are  not  mere  licenses,  but  true  beauties  in  the  roman* 
tic  drama.  In  all  these  points,  and  in  many  others  also,  the 
English  and  Spanish  works,  which  are  pi-e -eminently  worthy 
of  this  title  of  Romantic,  fully  resemble  each  other,  however 
different  they  may  be  in  other  respects. 

Of  the  two  we  shall  first  notice  the  English  theatre,  because 
it  arrived  earlier  at  maturity  than  the  Spanish.  In  both 
W0  must  occupy  ourselves  almost  exclusively  with  a  single 
artist,  with  Shakspeare  in  the  one  and  Calderon  in  the  other; 
hut  not  in  the  same  order  with  each^  for  Shakspeare  stands 
first  and  earliest  among  the  English ;  any  remarks  we  may 
have  to  make  on  earlier  or  contemporary  antiquities  of  the 
English  stage  may  be  made  in  a  review  of  his  history.  But 
Calderon  had  many  predecessors;  he  is  at  once  the  summii 
and  the  close  nearly  of  dramatic  art  in  Spain. 

Tiie  wish  to  speak  with  the  brevity  which  the  limits  of  my 
plan  demand,  of  a  poet  to  the  study  of  whom  I  have  de- 
voted many  years  of  my  life   lilacea  me  in  no  little  embar> 
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raasment,  I  know  not  where  to  begin ;  for  I  should  never  He 
able  to  end^  were  I  to  miy  all  that  I  have  felt  and  thought  on 
the  perusal  of  his  works*  With  the  poet  as  with  the  mati,  s 
juore  than  ordinary  intimacy  prevents  113,  perhaps*  from  put- 
ting ourselves  in  the  place  of  tbo&e  who  are  first  forming  an 
acquaintance  with  him :  we  are  too  familiar  with  hia  most 
striking  peculiarltiefl,  to  be  able  to  pronounce  upon  the  first 
impression  which  thej  are  calculated  to  make  on  others.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  ought  to  poi^seas,  and  to  have  the  power  of 
o<»nimunicating,  more  correct  ideas  of  his  mod©  of  procedure, 
of  his  concealed  or  leas  obvious  views^  and  of  the  meaning  and 
import  of  his  labours^  than  others  whose  acquaintance  with 
him  is  more  limited. 

Shakspcare  is  the  pride  of  his  nation,  A  late  poet  baa, 
with  projjriety,  called  him  **  the  genius  of  the  British  isles/*  He 
was  the  idol  of  his  contemporaries :  during  the  interval  indeed 
of  puriUinical  fanaticism^  which  broke  out  in  tlie  next  genera- 
tion,and  rigorously  proscribed  all  liberal  arts  and  literature,  and 
during  the  reign  of  the  Second  Charles,  when  his  works  were 
either  not  acted  at  all^  or  if  so^  very  much  changed  and  disfi- 
gured, his  fame  was  awhile  obscured  only  to  shine  forth  again 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  with  more  than  its  ori- 
ginal brightneBs;  and  since  then  it  has  but  increased  in  lustre 
with  the  course  of  time^  and  for  centuries  to  come,  (I  speak  it 
with  the  greatest  confidence,)  it  will,  like  an  Alpine  avalanchet 
continue  to  gather  strength  at  every  moment  of  its  progress* 
Of  the  future  extension  of  his  fame,  the  enthusifv^m  with  which 
he  was  naturalized  in  Germany,  the  moment  that  he  was 
known,  is  a  significant  earnest.  In  the  South  of  Euroj^e*,  Ida 
language,  and  the  great  ditticuitYof  trunslating  him  with  fide- 
lity, will  be,  perhaps,  an  invincible  obstacle  tu  his  general  dif- 
fusion. In  England,  the  greatest  actors  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  impersonation  of  his  characters;  the  printers  in  splen* 
did  editions  of  his  works;  and  the  painters  in  transferring  his 
scenes  to  tho  canvas.  Like  Dante,  Shakspoare  has  received 
the  perhaps  indispensable  but  still  cumbersome  honour  of 
being  treated  like  a  classical  author  of  antiquity.  The  oldest 
editions  have  been  carefully  collated^  and  where  the  reading! 

*  Tills  difficulty  extendi  ako  to  France ;  for  it  must  not  be  sup|>09ed 
ihat  a  literal  tran»Ution  can  ever  be  a  faithful  nne,  Mrs.  MonCn^ue  baa 
done  enough  to  prove  how  wretchedly,  even  Voltaire,  in  hi«  rhyrneleii 
Alex&iidnTieB,  hat  tr&iuUted  1  few  paasa^es  from  Hamtet  and  the  first  ac* 

of  JuliuM  CtffOT. 
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ffeemed  corrupt,  many  corrections  have  been  au^geated ;  an  J 
the  wliol©  literature  of  his  age  baa  been  drawn  forth  from  the 
ohlivioD  to  which  H  had  been  consigned^  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  explaining  the  phiTLses,  and  ill u strati ng  the  allusions  of 
Shakapeare.  Comnientatora  have  aucceeded  one  another  in 
8uch  number,  that  their  laboura  alone,  with  the  critical  con- 
troveraies  to  which  they  have  given  riae^  constitute  of  them- 
selves  no  inconsiderable  library,  The^  laboura  deserve  both 
our  praise  and  gratitude;  and  more  especially  the  historical 
investigations  into  the  sources  from  which  Shakspeare  drew  the 
materials  of  his  plays^  and  also  into  the  previous  and  contem- 
porary state  of  the  Engliish  stage,  and  other  kindred  subjects 
of  iti4uirj<  With  respect,  however,  to  their  merely  phrlolo- 
gtcal  criticisms,  I  am  frequently  compelled  to  differ  from  the 
commentators;  and  where,  too,  considering  bim  simply  as  a 
poet,  they  endeavour  to  enter  into  his  views  and  to  decide 
upon  hia  merits,  I  must  separate  mystdf  from  them  entirely. 
I  have  hardly  ever  found  either  truth  or  profundity  in  their 
remarks;  and  these  critics  seem  to  me  to  be  but  stammering 
interpreters  of  the  general  and  almost  idolatrons  admiration 
of  his  country  men.  There  may  be  people  in  England  who 
entertain  the  same  views  of  them  with  myself,  at  least  it  la  a 
well-known  fact  that  a  satirical  poet  has  represented  Shaks- 
pearCj  under  the  hands  of  hia  commentators,  by  Actccon  wor- 
ried to  death  by  his  own  dogs;  and,  following  up  the  story  of 
Ovid  J  designated  a  female  writer  on  the  great  poet  as  the 
Boarling  Lycisca. 

We  shall  endeavour,  in  the  first  place,  to  remove  some  of 
these  false  views,  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  our  own 
homage,  that  we  may  thereupon  offer  it  the  more  freely  with- 
out let  or  hindrance. 

From  all  the  accounts  of  Shakspeare  which  have  come 
tlown  to  us,  it  is  clear  that  his  contemporaries  knew  well  the 
treasure  they  possessed  in  liim ;  and  that  they  felt  and  under- 
fltood  him  better  than  most  of  those  who  succeeded  him.  In 
those  days  a  work  wiis  generally  ushered  into  the  world  with 
Commemlatory  Verses;  and  one  of  these,  prefixed  to  an  early 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  by  an  unknown  author,  contains  some 
of  tlie  most  beautiful  and  happy  lines  that  ever  were  applied 
to  any  poet*.  An  idea,  however,  soon  became  prevalent  that 
Shakspeare  was  a  rude  and  wild  genius,  who  poured  forth  at 

*  It  b^nfl  with  the  wordi  ;  A  mind  reflect in^  Qg€i  pmtf  and  15  sub* 
icftlicd,  IM.S. 
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funilonit  and  without  aim  or  object^  his  unconnected  compasi- 
tions.  Ben  Jon3ons  a  younger  con  temporary  antl  rival  of 
Stiakspeare^  who  laboured  in  the  sweat  of  hie  brow,  but  wiib 
no  great  success,  to  exjxjl  the  romantic  drama  from  the 
English  stage,  and  to  form  it  on  the  model  of  the  ancients, 
gave  it  as  bm  opinion  that  Shakspeare  did  not  blot  enough, 
and  that  as  he  did  not  podsess  much  school -I  earning,  he  owed 
more  to  nature  tliau  to  art.  The  learneil,  and  aometimea 
father  pedantic  Milton  was  also  of  thia  opinion,  when  he  saya^ 

Our  sweetest  Shaktcpeare,  fancy's  cliild, 
WarUles  his  Dative  wood-notea  wild. 

Yet  it  IS  highly  honourable  to  Milton,  that  the  sweetness  of 
Shakapeare,  the  quality  which  of  all  others  ha®  been  least 
allowed,  waa  felt  and  acknowledged  by  him.  The  modera 
e^litors,  both  in  their  prefaces^  which  may  be  considered  as  so 
muny  rhetorical  exercises  in  praise  of  the  poet,  and  in  thet:f 
remarks  on  separate  passages,  go  atill  farther.  Judging  them 
by  principles  which  are  not  applicable  to  them,  not  only  do 
they  admit  the  irregidarity  of  his  pieces,  but  on  occasions  they 
accaae  him  of  bombast,  of  a  confused,  ungrammatical,  and 
conceited  mode  of  writing,  and  even  of  the  most  contemptible 
buffoonery.  Po|>e  adserU  that  he  wrote  both  better  and 
worse  than  any  other  man.  All  the  scenes  and  passages 
which  did  not  square  with  the  littleness  of  his  own  taste,  h© 
wished  to  place  to  the  account  of  interpolating  players ;  and 
be  was  in  the  right  road,  had  bis  opinion  been  taken,  of 
giving  us  a  miserable  dole  of  a  mangled  Shakapeare.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  to  bo  wondered  at  if  foreigners,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Germans  latterly,  have,  in  their  ignorance  of  him, 
<jvon  improved  npon  these  opinions*.  They  speak  in  general 
of  Shakspeare's  plays  as  monstrous  productions,  which  could 
only  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  a  disordered  imagina- 
tion in  a  barbaroua  agej  and  Voltaire  crowns  the  whole  with 
more  tlian  usual  ass^irance,  when  ho  observes  that  HanUet,  the 
profound  master-piece  of  the  philosophical  poet,  "  seems  the 

*  Lessln^  was  the  first  to  speak  of  Slmkspcare  in  a  beooming  tone ;  but 
he  said  unfortunately  n  great  deal  tern  little  of  him,  m  In  the  time  whrn  h« 
wrote  the  DramatHryie  this  poet  had  not  yet  appeared  on  our  staga 
Since  thnt  time  he  has  been  more  pnrtictilBrly  noticed  by  Herder  in  th» 
Bi'dtter  von  deuincker  Art  und  Kufut ;  Goethe,  in  WilAelm  Mei$ier% 
aad  Tieck«  in  Letters  on  Shakspeare  {Poelhchet  JoHtiMt,  1800),  whidi 
hreak  oif.  however,  almost  at  the  conmiencemeat* 
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work  of  a  drunken  savage/'  Tliat  foreigners,  and  in  particTi^ 
lar  French meuj  who  ordinarily  epeak  the  most  strange  lan- 
guage of  antif^uity  and  the  mtddle  ages,  a?  if  cannihalism  had 
only  Wen  put  an  end  to  in  Europe  by  Louis  XIV.  should 
entertain  tliis  opinion  of  Shakspeare,  might  be  pardonable; 
but  thai  Englishmen  should  join  in  calumniating  that  glorioua 
epoch  of  their  history*,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
national  greatness,  is  incomprehensible.  Shakspeare  flouriahe*! 
and  wrote  in  the  last  half  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliscaheth  and 
first  half  of  that  of  James  I. ;  and,  consef|uently,  under  nio- 
narchs  who  were  learned  themselves,  and  held  literature  in 
honour.  The  policy  of  modern  Europe,  by  which  the  relar* 
tiojxs  of  its  different  states  have  oeen  so  variously  interwoven 
with  each  other,  commenced  a  century  before.  The  cause  of 
the  Protestants  was  decided  by  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to 
the  throne ;  and  the  attachment  to  the  ancient  belief  cannot 
therefore  be  urged  as  a  proof  of  the  prevailing  darkness. 
Such  was  the  zeal  for  the  study  of  the  ancients,  that  even 
court  ladies,  and  the  queen  herself,  were  acquainted  with  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  ta-nght  even  to  speak  the  former;  a  degree  of 
knowledge  which  we  should  in  vain  seek  for  in  the  courts  of 
Europe  at  the  present  day.  The  trade  and  navigation  w^hicb 
the  English  carried  on  with  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  worbi, 
made  them  acquainted  w*ith  the  customs  and  mental  produc- 
tiona  of  other  nations;  and  it  would  appear  that  they  were 
then  more  indulgent  to  foreign  manners  than  they  are  in  the 
present  day.  Italy  had  already  produced  all  nearly  that 
£till  distinguishes  her  literature,  and  in  England  translations 
in  verse  were  diligently,  and  even  successfully,  executed  from 
the  Italian.  Spanish  literature  also  was  not  unknown,  for  it 
is  certain  that  Don  Quixote  was  read  in  England  soon  after 
its  first  appearance.     Bacon,  the  founder  of  modern  experl- 

*  The  English  work  with  whirJi  fomgnera  of  every  country  are  perhapi 
best  acquainted  is  H  time's  History  j  and  there  we  have  a  most  unjustifiable 
Bocount  both  of  Shakspeare  and  hk  age.  "  Born  in  a  mde  age^  and  edu- 
cated in  the  lowest  manner,  without  any  instruction  either yrow  ih€  world 
Qt  from  hooka."  How  co«ld  a  man  of  Hume'a  aciiteness  auppoae  for  a 
moment  tiiat  a  poet,  whose  chflracters  display  §uch  an  intimate  acquaint' 
ance  with  life,  who^  as  an  actor  and  manager  of  a  theatre,  must  have  comic 
hi  contact  with  all  descriptions  of  indrrlduala,  had  no  instruction  from  tlia 
wotM  ?  But  this  h  not  the  worst ;  he  gpoes  even  so  far  as  to  say,  **  a  rea- 
tqnahle  propriety  of  thought  he  cannot  for  any  time  uphold."  Tbii  ii 
DUttrty  as  offend ve  aa  Yoltaire'i  *^  drunkea  layage/' — ^TaANs. 
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mental  philosophy,  and  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that  he  car- 
ried in  hia  pocket  all  thttt  even  in  this  eighteenth  oetituiy 
merits  the  name  of  philosophy,  was  a  contemporary  of  Sbak- 
ejKjare.  His  fame,  as  a  writer,  did  Dot,  indeed,  break  forth 
into  its  glory  till  after  his  death ;  but  what  a  number  of  ideas 
must  have  been  in  circulation  before  such  an  author  could 
arise  1  Mauj  branches  of  human  knowledge  have,  since  that 
time,  been  more  extensively  cultivated,  but  such  branchei 
as  are  totally  unproductive  to  poetry :  chemistry,  mechanics, 
manufactures^  and  rund  and  political  economy,  will  never 
enable  a  man  to  become  a  poet.  I  have  elsewhere*  examined 
into  the  pretensions  of  mcMJern  enlightenment,  as  it  is  called, 
which  looks  with  such  contempt  on  all  preceding  ages ;  I  have 
shown  that  at  bottom  it  is  all  little,  superficial^  and  unsub^ 
Htantial.  The  pride  of  what  has  been  called  the  existing 
maturity  of  human  intensity,  has  come  to  a  miserable  end^ 
and  the  structures  orecte<l  by  those  pedagogues  of  the  human 
race  have  fallen  to  pieces  like  the  baby-houses  of  children. 

With  regard  to  the  tone  of  society  in  Shakspeare  s  day,  it 
is  necessary  to  remark  that  there  is  a  wide  difTeronce  between 
true  mental  cultivation  and  what  is  called  polish.  That  arti- 
ficial polish  which  puta  an  end  to  every  thing  like  free  original 
communication,  and  subjects  all  intercourse  to  the  insipid 
uniformity  of  certain  rules,  was  undoubtedly  wholly  unkuowii 
to  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  aa  in  a  great  measure  it  etill  is  at 
the  present  day  in  England.  It  possessed,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  fulness  of  healthy  vigour,  which  showed  itself  always  with 
boldness,  and  sometimes  also  with  petulance.  The  spirit  of 
chivalry  was  not  yet  wholly  extinct,  and  a  queen,  who  waa 
far  more  jealous  In  exacting  homage  to  her  sex  than  to  he? 
throne,  and  who,  with  her  detennination,  wisdom,  and  mag- 
nanimity, waa  in  fact,  well  qualified  to  inspire  the  minds  o| 
her  subjects  with  an  ardent  enthusiasm,  inflamed  that  spirit 
to  the  noblest  love  of  glory  and  renown.  Tlie  feudal  inde- 
pendence also  still  survived  in  some  measure;  the  nobility 
vied  with  each  other  in  splendour  of  dress  and  number  ol 
retinue,  and  every  great  lord  had  a  sort  of  small  court  of  his 
own.  The  distinction  of  ranks  was  as  yet  strongly  marked;, 
a  state  of  things  ardently  to  be  desired  by  the  dramatic  poet. 
In  conversation  they  took  pleasure  in  quick  and  unexpected 
answers;  and  the  witty  sally  parsed  rapidly  like  a  ball  iioix 
*  In  mj  Lectures  od  the  Spiril  </  Me  Agt* 
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mouth  to  tnoutk,  till  the  merry  game  cotilcl  no  longer  ba  kept 
U|>»  This,  and  the  abnse  of  the  play  on  words,  (of  which 
King  James  was  hinietlf  very  fond,  and  we  need  not  therefore 
wonder  at  the  universality  of  the  niodej)  may,  doubtless,  be 
ooneidered  ns  instances  of  a  bad  taste;  bat  to  take  them  for 
eymptoma  of  rudenegs  and  barbarity^  is  not  le^  absurd  than 
W  infer  the  poverty  of  a  people  from  their  luxurious  eitrava^ 
gance.  These  strained  repartees  are  frequently  employed  by 
Shakspeare,  with  the  view  of  painting  the  actual  toBe  of  the 
society  in  his  day;  it  does  not,  however,  follow,  that  they  met 
with  his  approbation  J  on  the  contrary,  it  clearly  appears  that 
he  held  them  in  derision.  Hamlet  says,  in  the  scene  with  the 
Graved! gger,  "  By  the  Lord,  Horatio,  these  three  years  I  have 
taken  Mite  of  it:  the  age  is  grown  so  picked,  that  the  toe  of 
the  peasant  comes  go  near  the  heel  of  the  courtiefj  he  galls  his 
kibe."  And  Lorensto,  in  the  Merduint  of  Venice,  alluding  te 
Launcelot: 

O  dear  discreaoti,  haw  his  words  are  suited ! 
Tlie  fool  hnth  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words :  anil  I  do  know 
A  many  foote,  that  stand  in  better  plarie, 
GaniiFh'd  like  hinij  that  for  a  tricksy  word. 
Defy  Uie  matter. 

Beeidcfl,  Shakepeare^  in  a  thousand  places,  lays  great  and 
marke^l  strese  on  correct  and  refined  tone  of  society,  and 
lashes  every  deviation  from  it,  whetlier  of  booriahness  or 
affected  foppery;  not  only  does  he  give  admirable  discourgei 
on  itj  but  he  represents  it  in  all  ita  shades  and  modificationfi 
by  mnk,  age,  or  sex.  What  foundation  is  there,  theUj  for  the 
alleged  barbarity  of  his  ago  I  Its  offences  against  propriety? 
But  if  this  is  to  be  admitted  as  a  test,  then  the  ages  of 
Pericles  and  Augustus  must  also  be  described  as  rude  and 
uncultivated;  for  Aristophanes  and  Horace,  Vfho  both  were 
considered  as  models  of  urbanity,  display,  at  timos^  the 
coarsest  indelicacy.  On  this  subject,  the  diversity  in  the 
moral  feeling  of  ages  depends  on  other  causes*  Shakspeare, 
It  is  true,  sometimes  introduces  us  to  improper  company;  at 
others,  he  suffers  ambiguous  expressions  to  escape  in  the 
prefience  of  women,  and  even  from  women  themselves.  This 
species  of  petulance  was  probably  not  then  unusual.  Hi 
certainly  did  not  indulge  m  it  merely  to  please  the  nmltitude, 
for  in  many  of  his  pieces  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
ihm  K»rt  to  be  fomid:  and  in  what  virgin  pmity  are  many  of 
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8  female  parts  worked  out!  When  we  »e©  tlie  liberties 
takcu  by  other  dratiiatic  poets  in  England  in  his  time^  und 
even  much  later,  we  must  account  him  comparatively  chaste 
and  moral  Neither  must  we  overlook  certain  circumstance* 
i-Id  the  exiflting  state  of  the  theatre.  The  female  parts  were 
not  acted  hy  wonieiij  but  by  hoysj  and  no  person  of  the  fair 
sex  appeared  in  the  theatre  without  a  mask.  Under  such  a 
carnival  disgniaej  much  might  he  heard  by  them,  and  much 
might  be  ventured  to  be  eaid  in  their  presence,  which  in 
other  circumstances  would  have  been  absolutely  improper^ 
It  ifl  certainly  to  be  wished  that  decency  should  be  observed 
on  all  public  occaaions,  and  consequently  also  on  the  stage* 
But  even  in  this  it  is  possible  to  go  too  far.  That  carping 
oensoriousness  which  scents  out  impurity  iu  every  hold  sailyi 
is,  at  best,  but  an  ambiguous  criterion  of  purity  of  morals; 
and  beneath  this  hypocriliojil  guise  there  often  lurks  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  impure  iuiagination.  The  determination  to 
tolerate  nothing  which  has  the  least  reference  to  the  sensual 
relation  between  the  sexes,  may  be  carried  to  a  pitch  ex- 
tremely oppressive  to  a  dramatic  poet,  and  highly  prejudicial 
ta  the  boldness  and  freedom  of  his  ooniiKiaitions.  If  such 
censiderations  were  to  be  attended  to,  many  of  the  happiest 
parts  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  for  example,  in  Measure  for  Mea* 
mre,  and  J  ltd  Well  thai  Unds  IVeU,  which,  nevertheless,  ara 
handled  with  a  due  regard  to  decency,  must  be  set  aside  ad 
sinnitjt^  against  this  would-be  propriety. 

Had  no  other  monument  of  the  age  of  Elisabeth  come  down 
to  UH  than  the  works  of  Shakspearc,  I  should,  from  them 
Alone,  have  formed  the  most  favourable  idea  of  its  state  of 
tocial  culture  and  enlightenment.  When  those  who  look 
through  such  strange  spectacles  as  to  sec  nothing  in  them  but 
rudcnuss  and  barbarity  cannot  deny  what  I  have  now  histori-^ 
tally  proved,  they  are  usually  driven  to  this  last  resourco,- 
fttid  demand,  "  What  has  Shakspeare  to  do  with  the  mental 
culture  of  his  age?  He  had  no  share  in  it.  Born  in  an  infe- 
rior raukj  ignorant  and  uneducated^  he  passed  his  life  in  low 
society,  and  laboured  to  please  a  Tulgar  audience  for  his 
bread,  without  ever  dreaming  of  fame  or  posterity." 

In  all  this  there  is  not  a  single  word  of  trutli,  though  it  Una 
been  repeated  a  thousand  times.  It  is  true  we  know  very 
tittle  of  the  poet's  life ;  and  what  we  do  know  consists  for  tlie 
most  part  of  raked-up  and  chiefly  suspicious  anecdotes^  of  such 
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a  deBcnptiQH  nearly  as  tlioee  whicli  ore  toM  at  inns  to  mqai* 
aitive  strangers,  wha  visit  tlio  birthplace  or  neigbbourhood  o{ 
»  celebrated  man.  Within  a  very  recent  period  some  original 
documents  have  been  brought  to  light,  and  aniong  them  his 
will,  which  give  us  a  peep  into  hie  family  concerns.  It  be- 
trays more  than  ordinary  deficiency  of  critical  acumen  in 
Shakfipeare^s  commeutatars,  that  none  of  them,  so  far  as  we 
know,  have  ever  thought  of  availing  themfielves  of  his  sonnets 
for  tracing  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  These  sonnets  paint 
most  nnequirocally  the  actual  situation  and  sentiments  of  the 
poet  J  they  make  us  acquainted  with  the  pasaions  of  tbe  man} 
they  even  contain  remarkable  confessions  of  bis  youthfnl 
errors.  Slmk&peare*s  father  wa?  a  man  of  property,  whose 
ancestors  bad  held  the  office  of  nl.lerman  and  bailifl*  in  Strat- 
ford, and  in  a  diploma  from  tbe  Hemlds'  Office  for  tbe  renewal 
€>r  confinnation  of  bis  coat  of  anns^  be  is  styled  gentleman* 
Onr  poet,  tbe  oldest  son  bnt  third  childj  could  not,  it  is  true, 
receive  an  academical  edncation,  as  he  married  when  hardly 
eighteeiij  probably  from  mere  family  considerations.  This 
retired  and  unnoticed  life  be  continued  to  lead  bnt  a  few 
years;  and  he  was  either  enticed  to  London  from  weariaom* 
ness  of  bis  situation,  or  banished  from  home^  as  it  is  said^ 
in  consequence  of  Ids  irregularities.  There  he  assumed  tbe 
profession  of  a  player,  whicb  he  considered  at  first  as  a  degra- 
dation, principally^  perhaps,  because  of  tbe  wild  excesses*  into 
which  he  was  seduced  by  the  example  of  his  commtlee.  It 
is  extremely  probable,  tliat  the  poetical  fame  which  in  the 
progress  of  his  career  be  afterwards  acquired,  greatly  con- 
tributed to  ennoble  tbe  stage,  and  to  bring  the  player's  pro- 
fession into  better  repute.  Even  at  a  very  early  age  he 
endeavoured  to  distiiiguisb  himself  as  a  poet  in  other  walks 
than  those  of  the  stage,  as  is  proved  by  bis  juvenile  poems  of 
Adonis  and  Lucrece,  He  quickly  rose  to  be  a  sharer  or  pint 
proprietor,  and  also  manager  of  tbe  tbeatre  for  whicb   hla 

*  In  one  of  \m  sonneti  he  mji : 

0|  for  mf  sake  do  you  with  fortime  cbide. 

The  guilty  goddess  of  coy  fesraileM  decdj, 
ITiat  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide, 

Than  putiic  m^ans  wMch  puhiie  matmtr^  breeds, 
Afld  in  tht  foUowtag  :^- 

Your  loTe  a^d  pity  doth  the  frnpressioQ  fill, 
Which  tmiffor  temidsl  itaanp'd  upon  my  brow. 
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wrote.  That  he  was  not  admitted  to  the  erjciety  of  persviia 
of  distinction  is  altogether  incredible.  Not  to  mention  many 
others^  he  found  a  lileml  friend  and  kind  patron  in  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  the  friend  of  the  unfortunate  Essex*  Hia 
pieces  wei-e  not  only  the  delight  of  the  great  public,  but  also 
in  great  favour  at  court :  the  two  monarcha  under  whose  reigna 
he  wrote  were,  according  to  the  testioiony  of  a  contemporary, 
guite  **  taken'  with  him*.  Many  were  acted  at  court;  and 
Elizabeth  appears  herself  to  have  commanded  the  writing  of 
more  than  one  to  be  acted  at  her  court  festivala.  King 
JameSj  it  is  well  known,  honoured  Shakspeare  ao  far  aa  to 
write  to  him  with  his  own  hand.  All  this  looks  very  unlike 
either  contempt  or  banishment  into  the  ohacurity  of  a  low 
circle.  By  his  labours  as  a  poet,  player,  and  atage-manager, 
Shakspeare  acquired  a  considerable  property,  which,  in  the 
laat  years  of  hia  too  short  life,  he  enjoyed  in  his  native  town 
in  retirement  and  in  the  society  of  a  beloved  daughter.  Im- 
mediately after  his  death  a  monument  was  erected  over  his 
grave,  wnich  may  l)e  considered  sumptuous  for  those  times. 

In  the  midst  of  such  brilliimt  succeBS,  and  with  such  dis- 
tinguished prooffii  of  respect  and  honour  from  his  con  tempo- 
raries, it  would  be  singular  indeed  if  Sliakspcare,  notwith- 
standing the  modesty  of  a  great  mindj  which  he  certainly 
possessed  in  a  peculiar  degree^  should  never  have  dreamed 
of  posthumous  fame.  Aa  a  profound  thinker  he  had  pretty 
L  accurately  taken  the  measure  of  the  circle  of  liuinan  capa- 
^Hbtlities,  and  he  could  say  to  himself  with  couiidenc€j  that  many 
^Hof  his  productions  would  not  easily  be  surpassed.  Whtit 
^HToundation  then  is  there  for  the  contrary  assertion,  which 
^^Would  degrade  the  immortal  artist  to  the  situation  of  a  daily 
f  labourer  for  a  rude  multitude? — Merely  this,  that  he  himseli 
published  no  edition  of  his  whole  works  We  do  not  reflect 
^at  a  poet,  always  accustomed  to  labour  immediately  for  the 
stage,  who  has  often  etijoyed  the  triumph  of  overpowering 
ssembled  crowds  of  spectators,  and  drawing  from  them  the 
_..ost  tumultuous  applause,  who  the  while  was  not  dependent 
on  the  caprice  of  crotchety  stage  directory  but  left  to  his  owii 
discretion   to  select  and   detennine  the  mode   of  theatrical 


*  Bea  JonMon : — 

And  moike  thoie  fligbts  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 
That  iO  did  tska  ^lua  and  our  Jamssl 
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repreaentatioB,  naturally  cares  much  less  for  tlie  closet  of  th© 
(solitary  reader.  During  th©  first  formation  of  a  national 
theatre,  more  especially,  we  find  freqnent  ©xamplea  of  auch 
indifterence.  Of  the  almost  innumerable  pieces  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  many  undoubtedly  were  never  printedj  and  are  con- 
sequently lost;  and  Cervantes  did  not  print  his  earlier  draniaa^ 
though  ho  certainly  boasts  of  them  aa  meritorious  works.  As 
ShakepearCj  on  hia  retiring  from  the  theatre,  left  his  manu- 
ecripta  behind  with  hie  follow- managers,  he  may  have  relied 
on  theatrical  tra<lition  for  handing  them  down  to  posterity, 
which  would  indeed  have  bten  anfficient  for  that  purpose  if 
the  clo,'3ing  of  the  theatrea,  under  the  tyrannical  intolerance 
of  the  Puritans,  had  not  interrupted  the  natnral  order  of 
things.  We  know^  besides,  that  the  poets  used  then  te  sell 
the  exclusive  copyright  of  their  pieces  to  the  theatre* :  it  is 
therefore  not  hnprobablo  that  tlie  right  of  proj^erty  in  hia 
unprinted  pieces  was  no  longer  vested  in  Sbakspeare,  or  had 
not  at  least  yet  reverted  to  him*  His  fellow-managera  entere<! 
on  the  publication  seven  years  after  his  death  (wliich  probably 
cut  short  hia  own  intention,)  aa  it  would  appear  on  their  own 
account  and  for  their  own  advantage. 
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jfuorance  or  Learmng  of  Shakspeaxe — Costume  as  obsf^rved  by  Shak 
gpeare,  and  how  far  necessary,  or  may  be  diapensed  with  in  the  Drama 
-— Shakspeare  the  greatest  drawer  of  Character— Vindication  of  th€ 
geDtiinenesB  of  his  pathos^Play  on  words — Moral  delicacy-^lroiiy — 
Mixture  of  the  Tragic  and  Comic — The  part  of  the  Fool  or  Clowii — 
Shakspeore'a  L^igiiaj^e  and  Versification. 

Outt  poet's  want  of  scholarahip  has  been  the  subject  of  end- 
lefss^  controversy,  and  yet  it  is  surely  a  very  easy  matter  to 
decide.  Shakupeare  was  poor  in  dead  school-cram,  but  be 
posaeased  a  rich  treasury  of  living  and  intu_itive  knowledge. 
He  knew  a  little  Latin,  and  even  something  of  Greek,  though 
^t^  ^lay  be  not  enough  to  read  with  ease  the  writers  in  the 
f^riginak     With  modern  languages  also,  the  French  and  Ita- 

*  This  h  perhaps  not  unc<>mmon  anil  in  some  coimtries.  The  Vejaetian 
Director  Medebach,  for  whose  company  many  of  Goldoni'a  Comedies  were 
flomposed,  claimed  aa  exdufive  rif  ht  to  th«iii.^TRikNB« 
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tfan,  he  had,  perhaps,  but  a  superficial  acquaintance*  Tha 
general  direction  of  hia  mind  was  not  to  the  collection  of 
words  but  of  facts.  With  English  books,  whether  original 
or  translated,  he  was  extensively  acquainted :  we  may  safely 
affirm  that  he  had  read  all  that  his  native  language  and  litera- 
ture then  contained  that  could  be  of  any  use  to  him  in  his 
poetical  avocations.  He  was  sufficiently  intimate  with  my- 
thology to  employ  it,  in  the  only  manner  be  could  wish*  in 
the  way  of  symbolical  ornament.  He  had  formed  a  correct 
notion  of  the  spirit  of  Ancient  History,  and  more  particularly 
of  that  of  the  Romans;  and  the  history  of  his  own  country 
was  familiar  to  him  even  in  detail.  Fortunately  for  him  ]t 
had  not  as  yet  been  treated  in  a  diplomatic  and  pragmatic 
spirit,  but  merely  in  the  chronicle-style;  in  other  words,  it 
had  not  yet  assumed  the  apj^en  ranee  of  dry  investigations 
respecting  the  development  of  political  relations,  diplomatic 
negotiations,  finances,  &c.,  but  exhibited  a  visible  image  of 
the  life  and  movement  of  an  age  prolific  of  great  deeds. 
Shakspeare,  moreover,  was  a  nice  observer  of  nature;  he  knew 
the  technical  language  of  mechanics  and  artisans ;  ho  seems 
to  have  been  well  travelled  in  the  interior  of  his  own  country, 
while  of  others  he  inquired  diligently  of  travelled  navigators 
peeting  their  peculiarity  of  climate  and  customs.  He  thus 
lecstme  accurately  acquunited  with  all  the  popular  usages, 
opinions,  and  traditions  which  could  be  of  use  in  poetry. 

The  proofs  of  his  ignorance,  on  which  the  greatest  stress  is 
laid,  are  a  few  geographical  blunders  and  anachronisms.  Be- 
cause in  a  comedy  founded  on  an  earlier  tale,  he  makes  ships 
▼is it  Bohemia,  he  has  boon  the  subject  of  much  laughter.  But 
1  conceive  tbat  we  should  be  very  unjnst  towards  him,  were 
we  to  conclude  that  he  did  not,  as  well  as  ourselves,  possesB 
the  useful  but  by  no  means  difficult  knowledge  that  Bohemia 
is  nowhere  bounded  by  the  sea.  He  could  never,  in  that  case, 
have  looked  into  a  map  of  Gemmnyj  who  yet  describes  elee- 
here,  with  great  accuracy,  tbe  maps  of  both  Indies,  toc^ether 
ith  the  discoveries  of  the  latest  navigators*.  Tn  such  mat- 
rs  Sliakspeare  is  only  faithful  to  the  details  of  the  domestic 
stories.  In  the  novels  on  which  he  worked,  he  avoided  dis- 
turbing the  associations  of  bis  audience,  to  whom  they  were 
known,  by  novelties — the  correction  of  errors  in  secondary 
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and  unimportant  particulars.  The  more  yi  onderful  the  aiory, 
the  more  it  ranged  in  a  purely  poetical  region,  which  he  trana- 
fers  at  will  to  an  indefinite  diatance.  These  plays,  whatever 
nanios  they  hear^  take  place  in  the  tme  land  of  romance^  and 
in  the  very  century  of  wonderful  love  etories*  He  knew  well 
that  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes  there  were  neither  the  lions 
and  seipents  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  nor  the  ehepUerdesses  of 
Arcadia:  bnt  he  transferred  both  to  it*,  because  the  design 
and  import  of  his  picture  required  them»  Here  he  considered 
himself  entitled  to  take  the  greatest  liberties.  He  had  not  to 
do  with  a  hair-splitting,  hypercritical  age  like  ours^  which  is 
always  seeking  in  poetry  for  something  else  than  poetry;  hia 
audience  entered  the  theatre,  not  to  learn  true  chronology, 
geography,  and  natural  history,  hut  to  witness  a  vivid  exhibi- 
tion. I  will  undertake  to  prove  that  Shakspeare's  anachro* 
II isms  are,  for  the  most  part,  committed  of  set  purpose  and 
deliberjitely.  It  was  frequently  of  importance  to  him  to  move 
the  exhibited  subject  out  of  the  background  of  time,  and 
bring  it  quite  near  us.  Hence  in  ffmnletj  though  avowedly 
an  old  Northern  story,  there  runs  a  tone  of  modish  society, 
and  in  every  respect  the  costume  of  the  most  recent  period. 
Without  those  circumstantial i ties  it  would  not  have  been 
allowable  to  make  a  philosophical  inquirer  of  Hamlet,  on 
which  traitj  however,  the  meaning  of  the  whole  Is  made  to 
rest.  On  that  account  he  mentions  his  education  at  a  univer- 
sity, though,  iu  the  age  of  the  true  Hamlet  of  history,  univer- 
sities were  not  in  existence.  He  makes  him  study  at  Witten^ 
berg,  aud  no  selection  of  a  place  could  have  been  more  suitable. 
The  name  was  very  popular :  the  story  of  Df\  Faustics  of  Wit' 
tenherg  had  made  it  weU  known ;  it  was  of  particular  celebrity 
in  proteetant  England,  aa  Luther  had  taught  and  written 
there  shortly  before,  and  the  very  name  must  have  imme- 
diately suggested  the  idea  of  freedom  in  thinking,  I  cannot 
even  consider  it  an  anachronism  that  Richard  the  Third  should 
epeak  of  Macchiavel.  The  word  is  here  used  altogether  pro- 
verbially; the  contents,  at  least,  of  the  book  entitled  Of  the 
Prince  (Del  Principe ,  J  have  been  in  existence  ever  since  the 
existence  of  tyrants;  Macchiavel  was  merely  the  first  to  com* 
mit  iliem  to  writing. 

That  Shakspeare  has  a^^urately  hit  the  essential  costume^ 
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namely,  the  ejiirit  of  ages  and  nations,  is  at  least  ar'know- 
ledged  generally  by  the  English  critics;  but  many  ains  againat 
external  costume  may  be  eaaily  remarked.  But  bore  it  in 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Roman  pieces  were  acted 
upon  the  stag©  of  that  day  in  tlie  European  dress.  This  wa«, 
it  w  true,  still  grand  and  splendid,  not  80  silly  and  tasteless  aa 
it  became  towards  the  end  of  the  serenteenth  century.  (Bru- 
tus and  Cassius  appeared  in  the  Spanish  cluak;  they  wore, 
quite  contrary  to  the  Roman  custom,  the  sword  hy  their  side 
in  time  of  peace,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  an  eye 
witness*,  il  wiiSf  in  the  dialogue  where  Brutus  stimulates 
Cassius  to  the  conspiracy,  drawn,  as  if  involuntarily,  Imlf  out 
of  the  sheath.)  This  does  in  no  way  agree  with  our  way  of 
thinking :  we  are  not  content  without  the  toga,  Tbe  present, 
perhaps,  is  not  an  inappropriate  place  for  a  lew  general  obser- 
vations on  costume,  considered  with  reference  to  art.  It  has 
never  been  more  accurately  observed  than  in  the  present 
day;  art  has  become  a  slop-shop  for  pedantic  antiquities. 
I'his  ia  because  we  live  in  a  learned  and  critical,  but  by 
no  means  poetical  age.  The  ancients  before  u.^  used,  when 
they  had  to  represent  the  religiona  of  other  nations,  which 
deriated  very  much  from  their  own,  to  bring  them  into  con- 
formity with  the  Greek  mythology.  In  Sculpture,  again,  the 
same  dress,  namely,  the  Phrygian,  was  adopted,  once  for  atl, 
for  every  barbaric  tribe.  JSot  that  they  did  not  know  that 
there  were  as  many  different  dresses  as  nations;  but  in  art 
they  merely  wished  to  acknowledge  the  great  contrast  be^ 
tween  barbarian  and  civilized:  and  this,  they  tliought,  was 
rendered  most  strikingly  apparent  in  the  Phrygian  garb. 
The  earlier  Christian  painters  represent  the  Saviour,  the  Vir- 

in  Mary,  the  Patriarchs,  and  the  Apostles  in  an  ideal  dress; 

ut  the  subordinate  actors  or  spectators  of  the  action,  in  the 
dresses  of  their  own  nation  and  a^je.  Here  they  were  guidvd 
by  a  correct  feeling:  tlie  mysterious  and  sacred  ought  to  be 
kept  at  an  awe-ins})iring  distance,  but  the  human  Ciinnot  be 
rightly  understood  if  seen  without  its  usual  accompaniments. 
In  the  middle  ages  all  horoical  stories  of  antiquity,  from  The^ 
eeus  and  Achilles  down  to  Alexander,  were  metamorphosed 
into  true  tales  of  chivalry.  What  was  related  to  themseivoi 
*  In  CMQje  of  the  oorameEidatorj  poema  in  the  first  folio  edition  i 
And  on  the  atage  at  ha^$word  parley  were 
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Bpoke  alone  an  intelligible  language  to  them ;  of  diflferencci 
and  distinctions  they  did  not  care  to  know*  In  an  old  manii- 
Bcript  of  the  Iliads  I  eaw  a  miniature  illumination  represent- 
ing Hectors  funeral  procession,  where  the  coffin  is  hung'  with 
noble  coats  of  arms,  and  carried  into  a  Gothic  chnrch.  It  is 
ensy  to  make  merry  with  this  piece  of  simplicity,  but  a  reflect- 
ing mind  will  see  the  sobject  in  a  very  diflerent  light.  A 
powerful  conacioufiness  of  the  universal  validity  and  the  solid 
pennanency  of  their  own  manner  of  being,  an  undoubting  con- 
viction that  it  has  always  so  been  and  will  ever  continue  so  to 
be  in  the  world :  these  feelings  of  our  ancestors  were  synip- 
toms  of  a  fresh  fulneas  of  life ;  they  were  the  marrow  of  action 
in  reality  as  well  as  in  fiction.  Their  plain  and  afTectionate 
attachment  to  every  thing  around  them,  handed  down  from 
their  fathers,  is  by  no  means  to  bo  confounded  with  the  obstre- 
perous conceit  of  ages  of  raanuerism,  whoj  out  of  vanity, 
introduce  the  fleeting  modes  and  fashion  of  the  day  into  art, 
because  to  them  everything  like  noble  eimpiicity  seems 
boorish  and  rude*  The  hitter  iiDpropriety  is  now  abolished; 
but  J  on  the  other  band^  our  poete  and  artists,  if  they  would 
hope  for  our  approbation,  mnstj  like  servants,  wear  the  livery 
^'f  distant  ceutiiries  and  foreign  nations.  We  are  everywhere 
at  home  except  at  home.  We  do  ourselves  the  justice  to 
allow  that  the  present  mode  of  dressings  forms  of  politeness. 
Sic.  J  are  altogether  unpoetical,  and  art  is  therefore  obliged  to 
\>eg,  as  an  alms,  a  poetical  costume  from  the  antiquaries.  To 
that  simple  way  of  thinking,  which  is  merely  attentive  to  tho 
inward  truth  of  the  composition,  without  stumbling  at  ana- 
chronisms, or  other  external  inconsistencies,  we  cann<*t,  alas  * 
now  return;  but  wo  must  envy  the  poets  to  whom  it  offered 
itself;  it  allowed  them  a  great  breadth  and  freedom  in  the 
handling  of  their  subject. 

Many  things  in  Shakspeare  must  be  judged  of  according 
\o  the  above  principleS|  respecting  the  difleronoe  between  the 
essential  and  the  merely  learned  costume.  They  will  also 
m  their  measure  admit  of  an  application  to  Calderon. 

So  much  with  respect  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which 
Shakspeare  lived,  and  his  peculiar  mental  culture  and  know- 
ledge. To  me  he  appears  a  profound  artist,  and  not  a  blind 
and  wildly  luxuriant  genius.  1  consider,  generally  speaking, 
all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  a  mere  fable,  a  blind  and 
extravagant  error.     In  other  arts  the  assertion  refutes  itself; 
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far  in  tbem  acquired  knowledge  ie  an  indi^iKstiHable  condition 
of  clever  execution.     But  e%'en  in  such  poet^^,  as  are  usually 
given  out  as  careless  piipils  of  nature^  devoid  of  art  or  school 
discipline,  I  have  always  found,  on  a  nearer  consideration  of 
the  works  of  real  excellence  they  may  have  produced,  even  a 
high  cultivation  of  the  mental  powers,  practice  in  art)  and 
views   both  worthy  in  themselves  and  maturely  considered. 
This  applies  to  Homer  as  well  as  to  Dante.     The  aetivitj  of 
genius  is,  it  is  true,  natural  to  it,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  nn- 
[  conscious  j  and,  consequently,  the  person  who  possesses  it  is 
['Hot  always  at  the  moment  ahle  to  render  an  account  of  the 
•course  which  he  may  have  pursued;  but  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows, that  the  thinking  power  had  not  a  great  share  in  it.     It 
is  from  the  very  rapidity  and  certainty  of  the  mental  pro- 
ce»s»  from  the  utmost  cleamesa  of  understanding,  that  think- 
ing in  a  poet  is  not  perceived  as  something  abstracted,  does 
[not  wear  the  appearance  of  reflex  meditation.     That  notion  uf 
rpoetical  inspiration,  which  many  lyrical  poets  have  brought 
[ijito  circulation,  as  if  they  were  not  in  their  senses,  and  like 
jPythiaj  when  possessed  by  the  divinity,  delivered  oracles  un- 
I intelligible  to  themselves— this  notion^  (a  mere  lyrical  inven- 
ftion,)  is  liiast  of  all  applicable  to  dramatic  composition,  one  of 
I  the  most  thoughtful  productionB  of  the  human  mind.     It  Is 
Admitted  that  Shakspeare  has  reflected,  and  deeply  reflected, 
on  character  and  passion,  on  the  progress  of  events  and  human 
destinies,  on  the  human  constitution,  on  all  the  things  and 
relations  of  the  world;  this  is  an  admission  which  must  be 
made,  for  one  alone  of  thousands  of  his  maxims  would  be  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  whoever  should  attempt  to  deny  it. 
So  that  it  was  only  for  the  etimcture  of  bio  own  pieces  that  he 
had  no  thought  to  spare?     This  he  left  to  the  dominion  of 
chance,  which  blew  together  the  atoms  of  Epicurus.      But 
supposing  that,  devoid  of  any  higher  ambition  to  approve  him* 
self  to  indicions  critics  and  posterity,  and  wanting  in  that 
love  of  art  which  longs  for  self-satisfacrtion  io  the  perfection  of 
its  works,  he  had  merely  laboured  to  i>lease  the  unlettered 
rowd'j  still  this  very  object  alone  and  the  pursuit  of  theatrical 
fiiiect,  would  have  led  him  to  be^^tow  attention  to  the  structure 
and  adherence  of  his  pieces.     For  does  not  the  impression  of 
a  drama  dej^end  in  an  especial  manner  on  the  relation  of  the 
parts  to  each  other?    And,  however  beautiful  a  scene  may  be  in 
Itself,  if  yet  it  be  at  Tariance  with  what  the  spectators  h«T« 
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been  led  to  expect  in  its  particular  place^  so  as  to  destroy  tb€ 
interest  which  thcj  had  hitherto  felt,  will  it  not  be  at  once 
reprobated  by  all  who  posacf^s  plain  common  aensej  and  give 
themselves  up  to  nature?  The  comic  intermixturea  maybe 
considered  merely  as  a  sort  of  interlude,  designed  to  relieve 
the  straining  of  the  mind  after  the  stretch  of  tfie  more  serious 
parts,  80  long  as  no  better  purpose  can  be  found  in  them ;  but 
in  the  progress  of  the  main  action,  in  the  concatenation  of  the 
events,  the  poet  most,  if  possible,  display  even  more  expendi- 
ture of  thought  than  in  the  composition  of  individual  charac- 
ter and  situationS|  otherwise  he  would  be  like  the  conductor 
of  a  puppet-show  who  has  entangled  his  wires,  so  that  the 
puppets  receive  from  their  mechanism  quite  different  move- 
ments from  those  which  he  actually  intended. 

The  English  critics  are  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the 
truth  and  uniform  consistency  of  his  characters,  of  his  heart- 
rending pathos,  and  his  coinic  wit.  Moreover,  they  extol  the 
beauty  and  eublimity  of  his  separate  descriptions,  images,  and 
expressions.  This  last  is  the  most  superficial  and  cheap  mode 
of  criticising  works  of  ait.  Johnson  compares  him  who 
ebould  endeavour  to  recommend  this  poet  by  parages  uncoa- 
iiectedly  torn  from  his  works,  to  the  pedant  in  Hi  erodes,  who 
exhibited  a  brick  as  a  sample  of  his  house.  And  yet  how 
little,  and  how  very  unsatisfactorily  does  he  himself  speak  of 
the  pieces  considered  as  a  whole !  Let  any  man,  for  instance, 
bring  together  the  short  characters  which  he  gives  at  the  close 
of  each  plaj,  and  see  if  the  aggregate  will  amount  to  that 
sum  of  admiration  whicli  he  himself,  at  his  outset,  has  stated 
as  the  correct  standard  for  the  ap]>reciation  of  the  poet.  It  was, 
generally  speaking,  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  time  which 
preceded  our  own,  (and  which  has  showed  itself  particularly 
in  physical  science^)  to  consider  everything  htiving  life  as  a 
mere  accumulation  of  dead  parts,  to  separate  what  exists  only 
in  connexion  and  cannot  otherwise  be  conceived,  instead  of 
penetrating  to  the  central  ]*oint  and  viewing  all  the  parts  as 
so  many  irradiations  from  it.  Hence  nothing  is  so  rare  as  a 
critic  who  can  elevate  himself  to  the  comprehensive  contein- 
plation  of  a  work  of  art.  Shakspcare's  conipofsitions,  from  the 
very  depth  of  pur|>ose  dispkyed  in  them,  liave  been  especially 
liable  to  the  misfortune  of  being  misunderstood.  Besides,  this 
prosaic  species  of  criticism  requires  always  that  the  poetic  form 
ibould  be  applied  to  the  details  of  execution;  but  when  the 
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plan  of  tlie  piece  ia  concerned,  it  never  looks  for  more  tliac 
tbe  logical  connexion  of  causes  and  effects,  or  eoino  partial 
and  trite  niornl  hy  way  of  application  ;  and  all  that  cannot  be 
reconciled  therewith  ia  declared  supertluoa*,  or  even  a  pemi- 
cioua  apj^endage.  On  these  principles  we  nau&t  even  strike 
out  from  tlie  Greek  tra/^edies  most  of  the  choral  songs,  which 
also  contribute  nothing  to  the  development  of  the  action,  hot 
are  merely  an  hannonious  echo  of  the  impressions  tbe  poet 
aims  at  conveying.  In  thia  they  altogetlier  mistake  tbe 
rights  of  poetry  and  the  natnre  of  tlie  romantic  drama,  which 3 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  and  ought  to  be  picturesque, 
requires  richer  accomj>animents  and  contrasts  for  it^  main 
group*.  In  all  Art  and  Poetryi  but  more  especially  in  the 
romantic,  tbe  Fancy  lays  claims  to  be  considered  a-s  an  inde- 
pendent mental  power  governed  according  to  its  own  laws. 

In  an  essay  on  Romeo  and  Juliet* ,  written  a  number  of 
years  ago,  I  went  througli  the  whole  of  tbe  scones  in  their 
order,  and  demonstrated  the  inward  neces.'^ity  of  each  with 
reference  to  the  whole;  I  showed  why  such  a  pnrticular 
circle  of  characters  and  relatioos  was  placed  around  tbe  two 
lovers ;  I  explained  tbe  signification  of  tbe  mirth  here  and 
there  scattered,  anrl  jufitified  the  use  of  the  occasional  height- 
ening given  to  the  poetical  colours.  From  all  this  it  seemed 
to  follow  unquestionably,  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
•^itticismSj  now  become  unintelligible  or  foreign  to  the  pre- 
sent taste^  (imitations  of  the  tone  of  society  of  that  day,) 
nothing  oonld  be  taken  away,  noticing  added,  nothing  other- 
wise arrangedj  without  mntilating  and  disfiguring  the  perfect 
work,  I  would  readily  undertake  to  do  the  same  for  all  tbe 
pieces  of  Shakapeare's  maturer  years,  but  to  do  this  would  re- 
quire a  separate  book.  Here  I  am  reduced  to  confine  my 
observations  to  the  tracing  hia  ereat  designs  with  a  rapid 
pencil  I  but  still  I  must  preTiously  be  allowed  to  deliver  my 
sentiments  in  a  general  manner  on  the  subject  of  his  wAst 
eminent  peculiarities. 

Shakspeare's  knowledge  of  majikind  has  become  proverbial ; 
:n  this  bis  superiority  is  so  great,  that  he  has  justly  been 
called  tbe  ma-ster  of  the  human  heart.  A  readiness  to  remark 
tbe  mind's  fainter  and  involuntary  uttorancos,  and  the  power 
to  express  with  certainty  tbe  meaning  of  these  signs,  as  deter- 

*■  In  the  first  volume  of  CharAkteritUken  und  KriiiteH,  publkbed  b| 
■ij  brother  and  mjsdt. 
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mined  by  erperience  and  reflection^  conatitutea  "  the  obeerver] 
af  men;"  but  tacitly  to  draw  from  tlieae  etill  further  concliv 
eions,  aad  to  arrange  tlie  aeparate  obsorvations  according  Iq; 
grounds  of  probability,  into  a  just  and  valid  combinationi 
this,  it  may  be  said,  is  to  know  men.  The  diatinguialiin^l 
property  of  the  dramatic  poet  who  is  great  in  characterization, 
is  something  altogether  different  here,  and  which,  (take  it 
which  way  we  will,)  either  includes  in  it  this  readiness  and  tliia 
acuteuess,  or  dispenses  with  both.  It  is  Che  capability  of 
transporting  himself  so  completely  into  every  situation,  evea 
the  most  nnosual,  that  he  is  enabled,  as  plenipotentiary  of 
the  whole  human  race,  without  particular  instructions  for 
each  separate  case,  to  act  and  speak  in  tlie  name  of  every  in* 
dividual.  It  is  the  power  of  endowing  the  creatures  of  hia 
ima<r  J  nation  with  aueli  self-existent  energy^  that  they  after*. 
warda  act  in  each  conjuncture  according  to  general  laws  of 
nature:  the  poet,  in  his  dreams,  institutes,  aa  it  were,  erperi- 
ments  which  are  received  with  aa  much  authority  as  if  they 
had  been  made  on  waking  objects.  The  inconceivable  ele- 
ment Iiereio,  and  what  moreover  can  never  be  learned,  Is, 
that  the  characters  appear  neither  to  do  nor  to  say  any  thing 
on  the  spectator's  account  merely;  and  yet  that  the  poet 
simply,  by  means  of  the  exhibition,  and  without  any  subsi- 
diary explanation,  communicates  to  his  andience  the  gift  of 
looking  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  minds,  rience' 
Goethe  liaa  ingeniously  compared  Shakspeare's  characters  to 
watches  with  crystalline  plates  and  cases,  which,  while  they 
point  out  the  hours  as  correctly  tm  other  watches,  enable  lis 
at  the  same  time  to  perceive  the  inward  springs  whereby  all 
this  is  accomplished. 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  foreign  to  Shakspeare  than  a 
certain  anatomical  style  of  exhibition,  which  laborionsly  enu- 
merates all  the  motives  by  which  a  man  is  determined  to  act 
in  this  or  that  particular  manner.  This  rage  of  auppi 
motives^  the  mania  of  so  many  modern  historians,  mig 
carried  at  length  to  an  extent  which  would  abolish  every  t] 
like  indiridoality,  and  resolve  all  character  into  nothing  but 
the  efiect  of  foreign  or  external  influences  whereas  we  know 
that  it  often  announces  itself  most  decidedly  in  earliest  in- 
fancy. After  all;  a  man  acts  ao  because  he  is  so.  And  what 
each  man  is,  that  Shakspeare  reveals  to  ua  most  immediately: 
lie  demanda  and  obtains  em  belief,  even  for  what  is  aingular 
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and  deviates  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  Never 
Ijerbaps  was  there  so  compreheusivc  a  talent  for  charactenxa- 
tioii  as  Sbakfipeare,  It  not  only  gras|>s  every  diversity  of 
rank,  age,  and  aex,  down  to  the  Iiepings  of  infancy;  not  t>nly 
do  the  king  and  the  beggar,  the  hero  and  the  pickpocket,  the 
sage  and  the  idiot,  speak  and  act  with  equal  truthftilnessj 
not  only  does  he  transport  himself  to  distant  agea  and  foK-lgu 
nationn,  and  portray  with  the  greatest  accuracy  (a  few  appa- 
rent violations  of  costume  excepted)  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  of  the  French  in  the  wars  with  the  Engliiih^  of  the 
English  themselves  during  a  great  part  of  their  history,  of 
the  Southern  Europeans  (in  the  serious  part  of  many  come- 
dies), the  cultivated  aociety  of  the  day,  and  the  rude  barbarism 
of  a  Norman  fore-time j  his  human  characters  have  not  only 
such  depth  and  individuality  that  they  da  not  admit  of  being 
classed  under  common  names,  anvl  are  inexhaustible  even  in 
conception;  no,  this  Prometheua  not  merely  forms  men,  ho 
opens  the  gates  of  the  magical  world  of  spirits,  calls  up  the 
midnight  ghost,  exhibits  before  us  the  witches  with  their  un- 
hallowed rites,  peoples  the  air  with  sportive  fairies  and 
syiphs;  and  these  Ixjinge,  though  existing  only  in  the  imagi- 
nation»  nevertheless  possess  such  truth  and  consistency,  that 
eyen  with  such  misshaY*^?^  abortions  as  Caliban,  he  extorts  the 
assenting  conviction,  that  were  there  such  beings  they  would 
60  conduct  themselvea.  Tn  a  word,  as  be  carries  a  bold  and 
pregnant  fancy  into  the  kingdom  of  nature,  on  the  other  Imnd, 
he  carries  nature  into  the  regions  of  fancy,  which  lie  beyf>Tid 
the  confines  of  reality.  We  are  lost  in  astonishment  at  tho 
close  intimacy  he  brings  us  into  with  the  extraordinary,  the 
wonderful,  and  the  unheard-of. 

Pope  aad  Johnson  appear  strangely  to  contradict  each 
other,  when  the  first  eayt!,  ^*all  the  characters  of  Shaktjpeare 
are  individuals,**  and  the  second,  "they  are  species.**  And 
yet  perhaps  these  opinions  may  admit  of  reconciliation. 
Popes  expression  is  an  questionably  the  more  correct.  A, 
chanicter  which  should  be  merely  a  personification  of  a  naked 
general  idea  could  neitlier  exhibit  any  great  depth  nor  any 
great  variety.  The  uainee  of  genera  and  species  are  well 
known  to  be  merely  atixiliarieB  for  the  understanding,  that 
we  may  embrace  the  infinite  variety  of  nature  in  a  certain 
order.  The  character®  which  Shakspeare  ha^  so  thoroughly 
delineated  have  undoubtedly  a  number  of  individual  peeiip 
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liaritiesj  but  at  the  same  time  tUey  possess  a  significance  wLich 
ia  not  applicable  to  tbem  alone :  they  generally  supply  mate- 
rials for  a  prafound  tbeory  of  tbeir  most  prominent  and 
Jistinguisliing  property.  But  even  with  the  above  correction, 
this  opinion  must  still  have  its  limitations.  Characterization 
is  merely  one  ingredient  of  the  dramatic  art,  and  not  dramatio 
poetry  itself.  It  would  be  improper  in  the  extreme,  if  the 
poet  were  to  draw  our  attention  to  suf>erfiuous  traits  of  cha- 
racter, at  a  time  when  ti  ought  to  be  his  endeavour  to  produce 
other  impressions.  Whenever  the  musioal  or  the  fanciful  pre- 
ponderates, the  characteristical  necessarily  falls  into  the  back- 
ground. Hence  many  of  tbe  figures  of  Shakspeare  exhibit 
merely  cKternal  designations,  determined  by  the  place  which 
they  occupy  in  the  whole  :  they  are  like  secondary  persons  in 
a  public  proce.-fi^ionj  to  whose  physiognomy  wo  seldom  pay 
much  attention;  their  only  importance  is  derived  from  the 
solemnity  of  tlieir  dress  and  the  duty  in  which  they  ar® 
engaged.  Shakspeare^s  messengers,  for  instance,  are  for  the 
most  part  mere  messengers^  and  yet  not  common,  but  poetical 
messengers :  the  messages  wlucii  they  have  to  bring  is  the 
soul  which  suggests  to  them  their  language.  Other  voices, 
toOj  are  merely  raised  to  pour  ferth  these  as  melodious  lamen- 
tations or  rejoicings,  or  to  dwell  in  reflection  on  what  has 
taken  place;  and  in  a  serious  drama  without  chorus  this  must 
always  be  more  or  less  the  case,  if  we  would  not  have  it  prcH 
naicai. 

If  Shakspeare  deserves  our  admiration  for  his  characters, 
he  is  equally  deserving  of  it  for  his  exhibition  of  passion, 
taking  this  word  in  its  widest  signification,  as  including 
every  mental  condition^  every  tone,  from  indifference  or  fami- 
liar mirth  to  the  wildest  rage  and  despair.  He  gives  us  th© 
history  of  minds;  he  lays  open  to  us,  in  a  single  word,  a 
whole  series  of  their  anterior  states.  His  passions  do  not 
stand  at  the  same  height,  from  first  to  last,  as  is  the  case  with 
BO  many  tragic  poets,  who,  in  the  language  of  Lessing,  are 
thorough  masters  of  the  legal  style  of  love.  He  paints,  with 
inimitable  veracity,  the  gradual  advance  from  the  first  origin | 
*^he  ^ives,"  as  Lessing  says,  **a  living  picture  of  all  the 
alight  and  secret  artifices  by  which  a  feeling  steals  into  onr 
Boula,  of  all  the  imperceptible  advantages  which  it  there  gains, 
of  all  the  stratagems  by  which  it  makes  every  other  passion 
iuiservient  to  itself,  till  it  becomes  tbe  sole  tyrant  of  ouf 
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desires  and  our  aversionfi,"  Of  all  the  poets,  perhaps,  be 
alone  Las  poHrayctl  tbe  mental  diseaseg^  melancholy,  delirium, 
lunacy,  with  mch  inexpressible  and,  in  every  respect,  definite 
truth,  that  the  physician  may  enrich  Lis  ohaervations  from 
them  in  tlje  same  manner  as  from  real  cases* 

And  yet  Johnson  haa  objected  to  Shakspeare  that  hia 
pathos  is  not  always  natural  and  free  from  affectation.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  passages,  though  comparatively  speaking  very 
few,  where  hh  poetry  exceeds  the  bounda  of  actual  dialogue, 
where  a  too  soaring  imagination,  a  too  luxuriant  wit,  rendered 
a  complete  dramatic  forge tfulnesa  of  himself  impossible 
With  this  exception,  the  censure  originated  in  a  fanciJess  way 
of  thinking,  to  which  everything  appears  unnatural  that  does 
not  consort  witlx  its  own  tame  insipidity.  Hence  an  idea  ha^ 
been  formed  of  simple  and  natural  pathos,  which  consists 
in  exclamationH  destitute  of  imagery  and  nowise  elevated 
above  e very-day  life.  But  energetical  passions  electrify  all 
the  mental  powers,  and  will  consequently,  in  highly-favoured 
natures,  give  utterance  to  themselves  in  ingenious  and  figura- 
tive expressions.  It  has  been  often  remarked  that  indignation 
makes  a  man  witty;  and  as  despair  occasionally  breaks  ont 
into  laughter,  it  ma^  sonietimeis  also  give  vent  to  itself  in  an- 
tithetical  compariBons. 

Besides,  the  rights  of  the  poetical  form  have  not  been  duly 
weighed.  Sbakspeare,  who  was  always  sure  of  his  power  to 
excite,  when  he  wished,  euflS^ciently  powerful  emotions,  has 
occasionally,  by  indulging  in  a  freer  play  of  fancy,  pui^posely 
tempered  the  impressions  when  too  painful,  and  immediately 
introduced  a  musical  softening  of  our  sympathy*.  He  had 
not  those  rude  ideas  of  his  art  which  many  moderns  seem 
to  have,  as  if  the  poet,  like  the  clown  in  the  proverb,  must 
strike  twice  on  the  same  place.  An  ancient  rhetorician  deli- 
vered a  caution  against  dwelling  too  long  on  the  excitation 
of  pity;  for  nothing,  he  said,  dries  so  soon  as  tears;  and 
Shakspeare  acted  conformably  to  this  ingenious  maxim  with- 
out having  learned  it.  Tbe  paradoxical  assertion  of  Johnson 
that  *'  Shakspeare  had  a  greater  talent  for  comedy  than  tragedy, 

*  A  rontemporsrj  of  the  poet,  the  ntitlior  of  the  alreadj-notioed  poemf 
(fobBcribed  L  M.  S.,)  tendprly  felt  this  wtiik  he  saya — 
Yet  so  u>  temper  passion,  that  ooj-  eara 
Take  pleasure  in  their  pflm^  and  ejea  in  Heart 
fi<]tb  amik  and  weep. 
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and  that  in  tlie  latter  he  has  frequently  displayed  an  afieoted 
tone,"  is  scarcely  deser\ring  of  lengthy  notice.  For  its  re- 
futation, it  is  unnecessary  to  appeal  to  the  great  tragical 
compositions  of  tlie  poet,  which,  for  overpowering  effect, 
leave  far  heiiind  them  almost  everything  that  the  stage  has 
eeen  besides;  a  few  of  their  losa  celebrated  scenes  would 
be  quite  suHieieot.  What  to  inany  readers  might  lend  an 
appearance  of  truth  to  this  asfiertion  are  the  verbal  witticisma, 
that  playing  upon  worda^  which  Shakspeare  not  unfrequently 
introduces  into  seriona  and  sublime  passages,  and  even  into 
those  also  of  a  peculiarly  pathetic  nature, 

I  have  already  stated  the  point  of  view  in  which  we  ought 
to  consider  this  sportive  play  upon  words.  I  shall  here, 
therefore,  merely  deliver  a  few  observations  respecting  the 
playing  upon  words  in  general,  and  its  poetic^  use*  A 
thorough  investigation  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  a  object, 
and  too  deeply  into  considerations  on  the  essence  of  language, 
and  its  relation  to  poetry,  or  rhyme,  &c. 

There  is  in  the  human  mind  a  desire  that  language  should 
exhibit  the  object  which  it  denotes,  sensibly,  by  its  very 
sound,  which  may  be  traced  even  as  far  back  as  in  tlie  first 
origin  of  poetry.  As,  in  the  shape  in  which  language  cornea 
down  to  uSj  this  is  seldom  perceptibly  the  case,  an  imagination 
which  has  been  powerfally  excitetl  is  fond  of  laying  hold  of 
any  congruity  in  sound  which  may  accidentally  ofier  itself, 
that  by  such  means  he  may,  for  the  nonce,  restore  the  lost 
resemblance  between  the  word  and  the  thing,  For  example. 
How  common  waa  it  and  ia  it  to  seek  in  the  name  of  a  person, 
however  arbitrarily  bestowed^  a  reference  to  bis  qualities  and 
fortunes, — to  convert  it  purposely  into  a  significant  name. 
Those  who  cry  out  against  the  play  upon  words  as  an  unna- 
tural and  aflfected  inx*ention,  only  betray  their  own  ignorance 
of  original  nature.  A  great  fondness  for  it  is  always  evinced 
among  children,  as  well  as  with  nations  of  simple  manners, 
among  whom  correct  ideas  of  the  derivation  and  affinity 
of  words  have  not  yet  been  developed,  and  do  not,  conse- 
qnently,  stand  in  the  way  of  this  caprice.  In  Homer  we  find 
several  examples  of  it;  the  Bo  oka  of  ^Moses,  the  oldest  written 
memorial  of  the  primitive  world,  are,  as  is  well  known,  full  of 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  poets  of  a  very  cultivated  taste, 
like  Petrarch,  or  omtors,  like  Cicero,  have  delightf  d  in  thera. 
WhoeveFi   in   Bi^ard  the  Second,    ia   disgusted  ^hh  the 
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ilTecting  play  of  words  of  the  dying  John  of  Gaunt  on  Ma 
own  name^  should  renieinher  that  the  same  thing  occurs  in 
the  Ajax  of  Sophocles.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  tliat  all  plaj- 
ini^  upon  words  is  on  all  occasions  to  he  justified.  This  must 
de]*end  on  the  disposition  of  miTid,  whether  it  will  admit  of 
Bueh  a  play  of  fancVj  an^l  whether  the  sallies^  comparisons, 
and  allusions,  which  lie  at  the  hottom  of  them,  possess  lE- 
terual  solidity.  Yet  we  must  not  proceed  upon  tho  principle 
of  trying  how  the  thought  appears  after  it  is  deprived  of  the 
resemblance  in  sound,  any  more  than  wc  are  to  endeavour  to 
feel  the  charm  of  rhymed  versification  after  depriving  it  of  its 
rhyme.  The  laws  of  good  taste  on  this  subject  must,  more- 
over, vary  with  the  quality  of  the  languages.  In  those  which 
posfiess  a  great  number  of  homonymes,  that  is,  words  possessing 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  sound,  though  quite  ditforent  in 
their  derivation  and  signification,  it  is  almost  more  difficult  to 
avoid,  than  to  fall  on  such  a  verbal  play.  It  has,  however, 
been  feared,  lest  a  door  might  he  opened  to  puerile  witticism, 
if  they  were  not  rigorously  proscribed.  But  I  cannot,  for  my 
part,  find  that  Shaltspeare  had  such  an  invincible  and  immo- 
derate passion  for  this  verba!  witticism.  It  is  true^  be  some- 
times makes  a  most  lavish  use  of  this  figure;  at  others,  he  haa 
employed  it  very  sparingly;  and  at  times  (for  example,  in 
MachetJi)^  I  do  not  believe  a  vestige  of  It  is  to  be  found. 
Hence,  in  respect  to  the  use  or  the  rejection  of  t!ie  play  upon 
words,  be  must  have  been  guided  by  the  measure  of  the 
objects,  and  the  different  style  in  which  they  required  to  be 
treated,  and  probably  have  followed  here,  as  in  every  thing 
else,  principles  which,  fairly  examined,  will  bear  a  strict 
yfttnination. 

fThe  objection  that  Shakspeare  wounds  our  feelings  by  the 
open  display  of  the  most  disgusting  moral  odiousnesa,  un- 
merciful ly  harrows  up  the  mind,  and  tortures  even  our  eyes 
by  the  exhibition  of  the  most  insupportable  and  hateful  spec- 
tacles, is  one  of  greater  and  graver  importance.  He  has,  in 
fact,  never  varnished  over  wild  and  blood- thirsty  passions 
with  a  pleasing  exterior — never  clothed  crime  and  want  of 
principle  with  a  false  show  of  greatness  of  soul;  and  in  that 
respect  be  is  every  wa^  deserving  of  praise.  Twice  he  haa 
portrayed  downright  villains,  and  the  masterly  way  in  which 
ne  ha£  contrived  to  elude  impressions  of  too  painful  a  uatuj^ 
may  be  seen  in  la^o  and  Richard  the  Third.     I  allow  thai 
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the  reailing,  and  still  more  ttie  ffight,  of  ^onie  of  lik  pieceayl 
h  not  advisable  to  weak  nerves,  any  more  than  was  tlie 
Eumenidet  of  ^schylus;  bat  b  the  poet,  who  can  only  reacl] 
lui  important  object  by  a  bold  and  hazardoufi  daring,  to  I 
checked  by  oonsiderationB  for  such  personal  If  the  efieminacj 
of  the  present  day  is  to  serve  a*  a  general  standard  of  wliat 
tragical  composition  may  properly  exhibit  to  human  nature, 
we  ehall  be  forced  to  set  very  narrow  limits  indeed  to  art, 
and  the  hoj>e  of  anything  like  powerful  effect  must  at  onc^J 
and  for  ever  he  renounced./  If  we  wish  to  have  a  grand  pur^l 
pose,  we  must  also  wiihrTo  have  the  grand  meanS;  and  our 
nerves  ought  in  some  roeaenre  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
painful  impreaaions,  if,  by  way  of  requital,  our  mind  is  thereby; 
elevated  and  strengthened.  The  constant  reference  to  a  pett^ 
and  puny  race  must  cripple  the  boldness  of  the  poet.  Fortu- 
nately for  his  art,  Shakspeare  lived  in  an  age  extremely  sua 
oeptible  of  noble  and  tender  impressions,  but  which  had  yet  in* 
herited  enough  of  the  firmness  of  a  vigorous  olden  time,  not  to 
shrink  with  dismay  from  every  strong  and  forcible  puiDting, 
We  have  lived  to  aeo  tragedies  of  which  the  castastrophe  con-* 
fiists  in  the  Bwoon  of  an  enamoured  princess:  if  Sliakspeara 
falls  oocaaionally  into  the  opposite  extreme,  it  is  a  noble  error| 
originating  in  the  fulness  of  a  gigantic  strength.  And  thia 
tragical  Titan,  who  storms  the  heavens  and  threatens  to  tear 
the  world  from  off  its  hinges,  who,  more  terrible  than  iEschy* 
lus,  makes  our  hair  to  stand  on  end,  and  congeals  our  blood 
with  horror^  possessed  at  the  same  time  the  insinuating 
level iuess  of  the  sweetest  poesy  ^  he  toys  with  love  like  ft 
child,  and  his  songs  die  away  on  the  ear  like  melting  sighs. 
He  unites  in  his  soul  the  utmost  elevation  and  the  utmost 
depth;  and  the  most  opposite  and  even  apparently  irreconcil- 
able properties  subsist  in  him  peaceably  together.  The  world 
of  spirits  and  nature  have  laid  all  their  treasures  at  his  feet: 
in  strength  a  demi-god,  in  profundity  of  view  a  prophet,  la 
all-seeing  wisdom  a  guardian  spirit  of  a  higher  order,  ha 
lowers  himself  to  mortals  as  if  unconscious  of  his  superiority,, 
and  18  as  open  and  unassuming  as  a  child. 

If  the  delineation  of  all  his  characters,  separately  con- 
sidered, is  iuimit^Lbly  bold  and  correct,  he  surpasses  even 
himself  iu  so  combining  and  contrasting  them,  that  they  serva 
to  bring  out  eacb  others  peculiarities.  This  is  the  very  per- 
fection of  dramatic  characterization :  for  we  can  never  esii* 
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mate  a   man's   true   worth    if  we   conaiiler   lifra    altogether 
abstrmstedly  by  himself;    we  must  see  liim  in  his  reiations 
with   others;    and   it  in  here   tliat  moat  diuniatic  poets  are 
deficient.     Sbakapeare  nniVea  each  of  Im  principal  eharactera 
the  glass  in  which  the  others  are  reflected,  and  hy  like  means 
enables  ua  to  discover  what  could  not  be  immediately  revealed 
to  us.     What  in  others  is  most  profound,  is  with  hlni  but 
surface.     Ill-advised  should  we  be  were  we  always  to  take    I 
men's  declarations  respecting  themselves  and  others  for  ster-    I 
ling  coin.      Ambiguity   of   desigu   with  nnieb   propriety  ha 
rnaliea  to  overflow  with  tlie    most    pralBewortb y  princi|>les ; 
and  sage  maxims  are  not  unfroqnently  pat  in  the  mouth  of 
etupidity,  to  show  how  easily  such  common-place  truisms  may 
be  acquire<i.     Nobody  ever  painted  so  truthfally  as  he  haS~1 
done    the   facility   of  eelf-doceptiou,   the    half  self-conscioiyi 
hypocrisy  towards  ourselves,  with   which  even  noble  minds   | 
attempt  to  disguise  the  almost  inevitable  influence  of  selfish 
motives  in  human  nature     This  secret  irony  of  the  characteri* 
zation  commands  admiration  as  the  profound  abyss  of  acuteuesa 
and  sagacity;  but  it  is  the  grave  of  enthusiaem.     We  arrive 
at  it  only  after  we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  see  litinian 
nature  through  and  through j   and  when  no  choice  remaiitit 
but  to  adopt  the  melancholy  truth,  that  **no  virtue  or  great- 
neas  is  altogether  pure  and  genuine,"  or  the  dangerous  error 
that  '*the  highest  perfe<."tion  is  attainable."     Here  we  there- 
fore may  perc<;ive  in   the  poet  liimselfj  notwithstanding  hla  | 
power  to  excite  the  most  fervent  emotionSj  a  certain  cool  J 
indifferencej  but   still   the  indifference   of  a  superior  mind, 
which  has  run  through  the  whole  sphere  of  human  existence 
and  survived  feeling. 

The  irony  in  Sbakapeare  has  not  merely  a  reference  to  the 
separate  characters,  but  frequently  to  the  whoie  of  the  action. 
Most  poets  who  pour  tray  human  events  in  a  narrative  or  oru-  '^ 
matio  form  take  thernsehes  a  part,  and  exact  from  their 
readers  a  blind  approbation  or  condeninatioo  of  whatever 
side  they  choose  to  support  or  oppose.  The  more  ijealous  this 
rhetoric  is,  the  more  certainly  it  fails  of  its  effect.  In  every  ' 
case  we  axe  conscious  that  the  subject  itself  is  not  brought 
immediately  before  us,  but  that  we  view  it  tiirough  the 
medium  of  a  different  way  of  thinking.  When,  however, 
by  a  dexterous  manoeuvre,  the  poet  allows  ns  an  occa 
sioual  glance  at  the  le^e  brill  taut  reverse  of  the  meilal,  thea 
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lie  makes,  as  it  were,  a  aorfc  of  secret  understanding  witn 
the  select  circle  of  tlie  more  intelligent  of  liia  readers  or  speC' 
tators ;  he  showa  tliem  that  lie  had  previonslj  eeen  and  ad- 
mitted tlie  ralidity  of  tLcir  tacit  olijections;  tliat  lie  himself 
is  not  tied  down  to  the  represented  snhject,  but  soars  freely 
above  it;  and  that,  if  be  cbose,  be  could  unrelentingly  anm- 
hi! ate  the  beautiful  and  irresistibly  attractive  scenes  which 
his  magic  pen  baa  produced.  No  doubt^  wherever  the  proper 
tragic  enters  every  thing  like  irony  immediately  ceases;  but 
from  the  avowed  raillery  of  Comedy,  to  the  point  where  the 
suhjectiou  of  mortal  beings  to  an  inevitable  destiny  demands 
the  highest  degree  of  seriousness,  there  are  a  multitude  of 
human  relations  which  unquestionably  may  be  considered  in 
ail  ironical  view,  without  confounding  the  eternal  line  of 
separation  between  good  and  evil.  Tins  purpose  is  answered 
by  the  comic  characters  and  scenes  which  are  interworen 
with  the  serious  parts  iu  most  of  those  pieces  of  Sbakspeare 
where  romantic  fables  or  historical  events  are  made  the  sub* 
iect  of  a  noble  and  elevating  exliibition.  Frequently  an 
intentional  parody  of  the  serious  part  is  not  to  be  mistaken 
iu  them;  at  other  times  the  connexion  is  more  arbitrary  and 
loose^  and  the  more  so  the  more  marvellous  the  invention  of 
the  whole,  and  the  more  entirely  il  is  become  a  light  revel- 
ling of  the  fancy.  The  comic  intervals  everywhere  serve  to 
prevent  the  pastime  from  being  converted  into  a  business,  to 
preserve  the  mind  in  the  possession  of  its  serenity,  and  to 
Iceep  off  that  gloomy  and  inert  seriousness  which  so  easily 
steals  upon  the  sentimental,  but  not  tragical,  drama.  Moat 
assuredly  Shakspeare  did  not  intend  thereby,  in  defiance 
to  his  own  better  judgment^  to  humour  the  taste  of  tbc 
multitude:  for  in  various  pieces,  and  tbroughout  consider- 
able portions  of  others,  and  especially  when  the  catastrophe 
is  approaching,  and  the  mind  consequently  is  more  on  the 
sb-etch  and  no  longer  likely  to  give  heed  to  any  amusement 
which  would  distract  their  attention,  he  has  abstained  from 
all  such  comic  intermixtures  It  was  also  an  object  with 
him,  that  the  clowns  or  buffoons  should  not  occupy  a  more 
important  place  than  that  which  he  bad  assigned  them  :  be 
expressly  condemns  the  extemporizing  witb  which  they  loved 
to  enlarge  their  parts*.  Julm.-on  founds  the  justification  oi 
the  species   of  drama   in  lAhieh   seriousness  and  mirth   are 

♦  In  Hamlet'i  direction*  to  the  pkjeri.     Act  iii  ^.  2- 
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mlxe4,  on  ihis^  tlmt  in  real  life  the  vulgar  ia  foiind  close 
to  the  eiibliTiiR,  that  the  merry  and  the  sad  usually  accom- 
pany and  succeed  one  another.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
because  both  aro  found  together,  therefore  they  must  not 
he  separable  in  the  compositions  of  art.  The  observation  is 
in  other  respects  just,  and  this  circumstance  invests  the  poet 
with  a  power  to  adopt  thia  procethjre,  because  every  thing 
in  the  drama  must  be  regulated  by  the  conditions  of  thea- 
trical probability;  hut  the  mixture  of  such  dissimilar,  and 
apparently  contradictory,  ingredients,  in  the  same  works, 
can  ouhr  be  justifiable  on  principles  reconcilable  with  the 
/lews  of  art,  which  I  have  already  described.  In  the  dramas  ^ 
cf  Shakspeare  the  comic  scenes  are  the  antechamber  of  the 
poetry,  where  the  servants  remain ;  these  f>r<>satc  attendnnts 
must  not  raise  their  voices  so  high  as  to  deafen  the  speakers 
in  the  presence-chamber ;  however,  in  tliose  intervals  when^ 
the  ideal  society  has  retired  they  deserve  to  he  listened  to^' 
their  bold  raillery,  their  presumption  of  mockery,  may  afford 
many  an  insight  into  the  situation  and  circumstaoces  of  their 
infers. 

f  Shakspeare's  comic  talent  in  equally  wonderful  with  that 
I  which  he  has  shown  in  the  pathetic  and  tragic:  it  stands 
on  an  equal  elevation,  and  possesses  equal  extent  and  pro- 
fundity; in  all  that  I  have  hitherto  said,  I  only  wtbhed  to 
guard  against  admitting  that  the  former  preponderated.  [  He 
19  highly  inventive  in  comic  situations  and  motives :  it  will  ^ 
be  hardly  possible  to  show  whence  he  has  taken  any  of  them, 
whereas,  in  the  serious  part  of  his  dnunas,  he  has  generally 
laid  hold  of  some  well-known  story,  I  His  comic  characteriza- 
tion ia  equally  true,  various,  and*7Trofound,  with  his  serious. 
So  little  is  he  disposed  to  caricature,  that  rather,  it  may  be 
said,  many  of  his  traits  are  almost  too  nice  and  delicate  for 
the  stage,  that  they  can  only  be  made  available  by  a  great 
actor,  and  fully  understood  by  an  acute  audience.  Not  only 
"  has  he  delineated  many  kinds  of  folly,  but  even  of  sheer 
stupidity  has  he  contrived  to  give  a  most  diverting  and 
entertaining  picture.  There  is  also  in  his  pieces  a  peculiar 
species  of  the  farcical,  which  apparently  seems  to  be  introduce<l 
more  arbitrarily,  but  which,  however,  is  founded  on  imitation 
of  some  actual  custom.  This  is  the  introduction  of  the  merry- 
maker, the  fool  with  his  cap  and  bells,  and  motley  drees, 
called  more  commonly  in   England  Ohum,  who  appears  it 
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several  comedies^  though  not  in  all,  but  of  the  tragedies  in  Lear 
alone,  and  who  generally  merely  exercises  his  wit  in  conver- 
sation with  the  principal  persons,  though  he  is  also  sometimes 
incorporated  into  the  action.  In  those  times  it  was  not  only 
usual  for  princes  to  have  their  court  fools,  but  many  distin- 
guished families,  among  their  other  retainers,  kept  such  an 
exhilarating  housemate  as  a  good  antidote  against  the  insi- 
pidity and  wearisomeness  of  ordinary  life,  and  as  a  welcome 
interruption  of  established  formalities.  Great  statesmen,  and 
even  ecclesiastics,  did  not  consider  it  beneath  their  dignity  to 
recruit  and  solace  themselves  after  important  business  with 
the  conversation  of  their  fools;  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas 
More  had  his  fool  painted  along  with  himself  by  Holbein. 
Shakspeare  appears  to  have  lived  immediately  before  the  time 
when  the  custom  began  to  be  abolished ;  in  the  English  comic 
authors  who  succeeded  him  the  clown  is  no  longer  to  be  found. 
The  dismissal  of  the  fool  has  been  extolled  as  a  proof  of 
refinement ;  and  our  honest  forefathers  have  been  pitied  for 
taking  delight  in  such  a  coarse  and  farcical  amusement.  For 
my  part,  I  am  rather  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  practice 
was  dropped  from  the  difficulty  in  finding  fools  able  to  do  full 
justice  to  their  parts* :  on  the  other  hand,  reason,  with  all  its 
conceit  of  itself,  has  become  too  timid  to  tolerate  such  bold 
irony;  it  is  always  careful  lest  the  mantle  of  its  gravity 
should  be  disturbed  in  any  of  its  folds ;  and  rather  than  allow 
a  privileged  place  to  folly  beside  itself,  it  has  unconsciously 
assumed  the  part  of  the  ridiculous ;  but,  alas !  a  heavy  and 

*  See  Hamlet's  praise  of  Yorick.    In  The  Twelfth  Night ^  Viola  says : — 
This  fellow  is  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool, 
And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of  wit ; 
He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests, 
The  quality  of  the  ptrt*'^  and  the  time ; 
And  like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye.    This  is  a  practice 
As  fidl  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  art : 
For  folly  that  he  wisely  shows  is  fit, 
But  wise  men's  folly  fall'n  quite  taints  their  wit. — Author. 

The  passages  firom  Shakspeare,  in  the  original  work,  are  given  from  the 
author's  masterly  translation.  We  may  be  allowed,  however,  to  observe, 
that  the  last  line — 

**  Doch  wozu  ist  des  Weisen  Thorheit  nutz  ?" 
literally.  Of  what  ttse  is  the  folly  (f  the  wise? — does  not  convey  the  exact 
meaning  of  Shakspeare. — ^Tran9. 
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cbeerleaa  rkltcule^^,  Tt  wonld  bo  easy  to  malce  a  collection  oi 
tbe  excellent  sallies  and  biting  sarcasms  wliiub  have  been 
j>rcser\  ed  of  celebrated  court  fools.  It  ia  well  knowu  that 
they  frequently  tuld  such  truths  to  princes  as  are  never  now 
told  to  tliemt*  Shukspeare's  fools,  along  with  soinewliat  ol 
an  overstriiining  for  wit,  which  can  net  altogether  be  avoided 
when  wit  becomea  a  separate  prolesciiou,  have  for  tbe  most 
part  an  incomparable  humour,  and  an  infinite  abundance  ol 
lutellectj  enough  indeed  to  supply  a  who4e  host  of  ordinary 
wise  men. 

I  have  still  a  few  observations  to  make  on  tbe  diction  and 
rersi^cation  of  our  poet.  The  language  is  here  and  there 
somewhat  tibsoletCj  tut  on  the  whole  much  less  so  than  in 
most  of  the  conteuiporary  writers,  a  suflicieut  proof  of  tbe 
goodness  of  his  choice.  Prose  bad  as  vet  been  but  little  cul- 
tivated, as  the  learned  generally  wrote  in  Latin :  a  favourable 
circumstance  for  the  dramatic  poet;  for  wlmt  has  be  to  do 
with  the  scientific  language  of  books]  He  bad  not  only  read, 
Ijut  studied  tbe  earlier  English  poets;  but  be  drew  his  lan- 
guage immediately  from  life  itself,  and  he  possessed  a 
masterly  skill  in  blending  the  dialogical  element  with  the 
highest  poetical  elevation,  1  know  not  what  certain  critics 
mean,  when  they  say  that  Shakspeare  is  frequently  luignim- 
matical.  To  make  good  their  assertion,  they  must  prove  that 
similar  constructions  never  occur  in  bis  con  tern  poniries,  the 
direct  contrary  of  which  can,  however,  be  easily  shown.  In 
no  language  is  every  thing  determined  on  principle;  much  is 
always  left  to  the  caprice  of  custom,  and  if  this  has  since 
changed,  is  the  poet  to  be  made  answerable  for  itl  Tbe 
English  hinguage  had  not  then  attained  to  that  correct  in- 
sipidity which  has  been  introduced  into  tbe  more  recent 
literature  of  the  country,  to  tbe  prejudice,  perhajis,  of  its 
originality.  As  a  field  when  first  brought  under  the  plough 
produces,  along  with  the  fruitful  shoots,  many  luxuriant 
weeds,  so  the  jjoetical  diction  of  the  day  ran  occasionally  into 

*  ♦'  Since  the  little  mi  that  fools  have  waa  silenced,  the  little  foolery  that 
wise  men  have  makes  a  gTcater  abow." — An  You  Like  li.  Act  i.,  sc.  2. 

t  Charles  tbe  Bold,  of  BurgTindy,  is  known  to  have  frequently  boasted 
that  he  wished  to  rival  Hannibal  as  the  greatest  general  of  all  ages.  After 
his  def^t  at  Granson,  his  fool  accompanied  him  in  his  burned  flight,  and 
exclaimed,  **  Ah,  your  Grace,  they  have  for  once  Uutmiballed  ub  I"  If  the 
Duke  bad  ^iven  an  ear  to  this  warning  raillery ,  be  «"uld  not  so  soon  after- 
wards have  come  to  a  disgraoeftil  end* 
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extravagance,  but  an  extravagance  originating  in  the  exube- 
rance of  ita  vigour.  We  may  still  perceive  traces  of  awkward- 
neas,  but  nowhere  of  a  laboured  and  spiritless  display  of  art 
In  general  Shakspeare^s  atyle  yet  remains  the  very  best  model, 
both  in  the  vigorous  and  sublime^  and  the  pleasing  and  tender. 
In  Iiis  sphere  be  has  exhausted  all  the  means  and  appliances 
of  language.  On  all  he  has  impressed  the  stamp  of  his 
mighty  spirit.  Hia  images  and  figures,  in  their  unsought, 
nay,  uncapncioua  singularity,  have  often  a  s^'eetness  alto> 
gether  peculiar.  He  becomes  occasionally  obscure  from  too 
great  fondneasfor  compressed  brevity;  but  still,  the  labour  of 
poring  over  Shakspeare'a  lines  will  invariably  meet  an  ample 
requital. 

The  verse  in  all  his  plays  is  generally  the  rhymelesa 
Iambic  of  ten  or  eleven  syOableH,  occasionally  only  inter- 
mixed  with  rhymes,  but  more  frequently  alternating  with 
prose.  No  one  piece  is  written  entirely  in  prose ;  for  even 
in  those  which  approach  the  most  to  the  pure  Comedy,  there 
is  always  something  added  which  gives  them  a  more  poetical 
hue  than  usually  belongs  to  thk  speeies.  Many  scenes  are 
wholly  in  prosoj  in  others  venae  and  prose  fiucceed  each  other 
alternately.  This  can  only  appear  an  impropriety  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  lines  of  a 
drama  like  so  many  soldiers  drawn  up  rank  and  file  on  a 
parade,  with  the  same  uniform^  arms,  and  accoutrements^  so 
that  when  we  see  one  or  two  we  may  represent  to  ourselvea 
thousands  as  being  every  way  like  them. 

In  the  use  of  verse  and  prose  Shakspeare  observes  very 
nice  distinctions  according  to  the  ranks  of  the  speakers,  but 
still  more  according  to  their  characters  and  disposition  of 
mind.  A  noble  language,  elevated  above  the  usual  tone,  ia 
^inly  suitable  to  a  certain  decorum  of  manners,  which  19 
thrown  over  both  vices  and  virtues,  and  which  does  not  even 
wholly  disappear  amidst  the  violence  of  pasaion.  If  this  la 
not  exclusively  possessed  by  the  higher  ranks,  it  still,  how- 
ever, belongs  naturally  more  to  them  than  to  the  lower ;  and 
therefore  in  Shak-^pcare  dignity  and  familiarity  of  language, 
poetry,  and  prose,  are  in  this  manner  distributed  among  the 
characters.  Hence  his  tradesmen^  peasants,  soldiers,  sailors, 
servants,  hut  more  especially  his  fools  and  clownSj  speak, 
almost  without  exception,  in   the  tone  of  their  actual  lifeL 

owever,  inward  dignity  of  sentiment,  wherever  it  is  po»» 
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teased,  invariably  displays  itaelf  witli  a  nobleiiess  of  its  own, 
tind  sianda  not  in  need,  for  that  eudj  of  the  artificial  elegancies 
of  edncation  and  custom  ;  it  la  a  universal  right  of  man,  of 
the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest;  and  hence  also,  in  Shak- 
ipeare,  the  nobility  of  nature  and  morality  ia  ennobled  above 
\the  artificial  nobility  of  society »  Not  unfrequently  also  he 
makes  tlie  very  same  persona  express  tbemselves  at  times  in 
the  sublimeat  langua^e^  and  at  otiiers  in  the  lowest]  and  thia 
inequality  ia  in  like  manner  founded  in  truth.  Extraordinary 
situations,  whicb  intensely  ocenpy  the  heail  and  throw  mighty 
passions  into  play,  give  elevation  and  tension  to  the  soul ;  it 
collects  together  all  its  powers,  and  exhibits  an  unusual 
energy,  both  in  iis  operations  and  in  its  commanications  by 
language*  On  the  other  hand,  even  the  greatest  men  liave 
their  moments  of  remissness,  when  to  a  certain  degree  they 
forget  the  dignity  of  their  character  in  unreserved  relaxation. 
This  very  tone  of  mind  is  necessary  before  they  can  receive 
amusement  from  the  jokes  of  others,  or  what  surely  cannot 
dishonour  even  a  hero,  from  passing  jokes  themselves.  Let 
any  person,  for  example,  go  carefully  through  the  part  of 
Hamlet.  How  bold  and  powerful  the  language  of  his  poetry 
when  he  conjures  the  gho^t  of  his  father,  when  he  spurs  him- 
Belf  on  to  the  bloody  deed,  when  he  thunders  into  the  soul  of 
hia  mother !  How  he  lowers  hie  tone  down  to  that  of  com- 
mon life,  when  he  has  to  do  witli  persons  whose  station 
demands  from  him  such  aline  of  conduct;  when  he  makea 
game  of  Polonius  and  the  courtiers,  instructs  the  player,  and 
even  enters  into  the  jokes  of  the  grave-digger.  Of  all  the 
poet*a  serious  leading  characters  there  is  none  so  rich  in 
wit  and  humour  as  Hamlet;  hence  he  it  is  of  all  of  them 
that  makes  the  greatest  ase  of  the  familiar  style.  Others, 
again,  never  do  fall  into  it;  eitlier  because  they  are  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  the  pomp  of  rank,  or  because  a  uniform 
ieriousnesQ  is  natural  to  them ;  or,  in  .short,  because  through 
the  whole  piece  they  are  under  the  dominion  of  a  passion 
calculated  to  excite,  and  not,  like  the  sorrow  of  Hamlet.  '  i 
depress  the  mind.  The  choice  of  the  one  form  or  the  otht 
is  bverywhere  so  appropriate,  and  so  much  founded  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  that  I  will  venture  to  assert,  even  where 
the  poet  in  the  very  same  speech  makea  the  speaker  leave 
prose  for  poetry,  or  the  converse,  this  could  not  be  altered 
without  danger  of  injuring  or  destroying  some  beauty  of 
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other;  The  blank  verse  has  this  advantage,  that  its  tone 
maybe  elevated  or  lowered;  it  admits  of  approximation  tc 
the  familiar  style  of  conversation,  and  never  forms  such  an 
abrupt  contrast  as  that,  for  example,  between  plain  prose  and 
the  rhyming  Alexandrines. 

Shakspeare's  Iambics  are  sometimes  highly  harmonious 
and  full  sounding;  always  varied  and  suitable  to  the  subject, 
at  one  time  distinguished  by  ease  and  rapidity,  at  another 
they  move  along  with  ponderous  energy.  They  never  fall  out 
of  the  dialogical  character,  which  may  always  be  traced  even 
in  the  continued  discourses  of  individuals,  excepting  when 
the  latter  run  into  the  lyrical.  They  are  a  complete  model 
of  tlie  dramatic  use  of  this  species  of  verse,  which,  in  English, 
since  Milton,  has  been  also  used  in  epic  poetry;  but  in  the 
latter  it  has  assumed  a  quite  different  turn.  Even  the  irre« 
gularities  of  Shakspeare's  versification  are  expressive;  a 
verse  broken  off,  or  a  sudden  change  of  rhythmus,  coincides 
with  some  pause  in  the  progress  of  the  thought,  or  the  en- 
trance of  another  mental  disposition.  As  a  proof  that  he 
jiurposely  violated  the  mechanical  rules,  from  a  conviction 
that  too  symmetrical  a  versification  does  not  suit  with  the 
drama,  and  on  the  stage  has  in  the  long  run  a  tendency  to 
lull  the  spectators  asleep,  we  may  observe  that  his  earlier 
pieces  are  the  most  diligently  versified,  and  that  in  the  later 
works,  when  through  practice  he  must  have  acquired  a  greater 
facility,  we  find  the  strongest  deviations  from  the  regular 
structure  of  the  verse.  As  it  served  with  him  merely  to 
make  the  poetical  elevation  perceptible,  he  therefore  claimed 
the  utmost  possible  freedom  in  the  use  of  it. 

The  views  or  suggestions  of  feeling  by  which  he  was 
guided  in  the  use  of  rhyme  may  likewise  be  traced  with 
almost  equal  certainty.  Not  unfrequently  scenes,  or  even 
single  speeches,  close  with  a  few  rhyming  lines,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  more  strongly  marking  the  division,  and  of  giving  it 
more  rounding.  This  was  injudiciously  imitated  by  the 
English  tragic  poets  of  a  later  date ;  they  suddenly  elevated 
the  tone  in  the  rhymed  lines,  as  if  the  person  began  all  at 
once  to  speak  in  another  language.  The  practice  was  wel- 
comed by  the  actors  from  its  serving  as  a  signal  for  clapping 
when  they  made  their  exit.  In  Shakspeare,  on  the  other 
band,  the  transitions  are  more  easy :  all  changes  of  forms  are 
brought  about  insensibly,  and  as  if  of  themselves.     Moreover, 
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he  is  generally  fond  of  heightening  a  series  of  iuprenious 
and  antithetical  sayings  by  the  use  of  rhyme.  We  find  other 
passages  in  continued  rhyme,  where  solemnity  and  theatrical 
pomp  were  suitable,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  mask''^,  as  it  is 
railed,  The  Tempest y  and  in  the  play  introduced  in  Hamlet. 
Of  other  pieces,  for  instance,  the  Midsummer  NigMs  Dream, 
and  R&meo  and  Juliet^  the  rhymes  form  a  considerable  part ; 
either  because  he  may  have  wished  to  give  them  a  glowing; 
colour,  or  because  the  characters  appropriately  utter  in  a 
more  musical  tone  their  complaints  or  suits  of  love.  In  these 
cases  he  has  even  introduced  rhjrmed  strophes,  which  ap- 
proach to  the  form  of  the  sonnet,  then  usual  in  England. 
The  assertion  of  Malone,  that  Shakspeare  in  his  youth  was 
fond  of  rhyme,  but  that  he  afterwards  rejected  it,  is  suflS- 
ciently  refuted  by  his  own  chronology  of  the  poet's  works. 
In  some  of  the  earliest,  for  instance,  in  the  Second  and  Third 
Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  there  are  hardly  any  rhymes ;  in 
what  is  stated  to  be  his  last  piece.  The  Twelfth  Night,  or  What 
You  Will,  and  in  Macbeth,  which  is  proved  to  have  been  com- 
posed under  the  reign  of  King  James,  we  find  them  in  no 
inconsiderable  number.  Even  in  the  secondary  matters  of 
form  Shakspeare  was  not  guided  by  humour  and  accident, 
but,  like  a  genuine  artist,  acted  invariably  6n  good  and  solid 
grounds.  This  we  might  also  show  of  the  kinds  of  verse 
which  he  least  frequently  used ;  for  instance,  if  the  rhyming 
verses  of  seven  and  eight  syllables,  were  we  not  afraid  of 
dwelling  too  long  on  merely  technical  peculiarities. 

In  England  the  manner  of  handling  rhyming  verse,  and  the 
opinion  as  to  its  harmony  and  elegance,  have,  in  the  course 
01  two  centuries,  undergone  a  much  greater  change  than  is 
the  case  with  the  rhymeless  Iambic  or  blank  verse.  In  the 
former,  Dryden  and  rope  have  become  modeb ;  these  writers 
have  communicated  the  utmost  smoothing  to  rhyme,  but  they 
have  also  tied  it  down  to  a  harmonious  uniformity.  A 
foreigner,  to  whom  antiquated  and  new  are  the  same,  may 
perhaps  feel  with  gi  eater  freedom  the  advanta^s  of  the  more 
ancient  manner.  Certain  it  is,  the  rhyme  of  the  present  day, 
from  the  too  great  confinement  of  the  couplet,  is  unfit  for  the 
drama.  We  must  not  estimate  the  rhyme  of  Shakspeare  b^ 
the  mode  of  subsequent  times,  but  by  a  comparison  with  his 

*  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  wonb  respecting  this 
species  of  drama  when  I  come  to  speak  of  fien  Jonson. 
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contempomriea  or  with  Spenser.  The  comparison  will,  with 
out  doiibfij  turn  out  to  his  advantage.  Speneer  is  often  dif 
fuae;  Shakspeare,  though  sometimes  hard,  h  always  brief  and 
vigoroua.  He  has  more  freqiientlj  been  induced  by  the  rhyme 
to  leave  out  something  necessary  than  to  insert  any  thing  super-* 
fluoua.  Many  of  his  rhymes,  howeverj  are  faultless:  ingeni- 
ous with  attractive  ease,  and  rich  without  false  brilliancy* 
The  songs  interspersed  (those,  I  mean,  of  the  poet  himself)  are 
generally  sweetly  playful  and  altogether  musical;  m  imagina- 
tion, while  we  merely  read  them,  we  hear  their  melody. 

The  whole  of  Shakspeare'fl  productions  bear  the  certain  stamp 
of  his  original  genius,  but  yet  no  writer  was  ever  farther  re- 
moved from  every  thing  like  a  mannerism  derived  from  habit 
or  personal  peculiarities.  Rather  is  he,  such  is  the  diversity 
of  tone  and  colour,  which  varies  according  to  the  quality  oi 
his  subjects  he  assumes,  a  very  Proteus.  Each  of  bis  com- 
poaitions  is  like  a  world  of  its  own,  moving  in  ita  own  sphere. 
They  are  works  of  art,  finished  in  one  pervading  style,  which 
revealed  the  freedom  and  judicious  choice  of  their  author 
If  the  formation  of  a  work  throughout,  even  in  its  miiiutesf 
parta,  in  conformity  with  a  leading  idea;  if  the  domination  of 
one  animating  spirit  over  all  the  means  of  execution,  deserves 
the  name  of  correctneas  (and  this,  excepting  in  matters  oi 
grammar,  is  the  only  proper  sense  of  the  term);  we  shall 
then,  after  allowing  to  Shakspeare  all  the  higher  qualities 
which  demand  our  admiration,  be  alao  compelled,  in  most 
cases,  to  concede  to  him  the  title  of  a  correct  poet 

It  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  instructive  te  follow,  if 
we  could,  in  his  career  step  by  step,  an  author  who  at  once 
founded  and  carried  his  art  to  perfection,  and  to  go  thronghj 
bis  works  in  the  order  of  time.  Biit,  with  the  exception  of  al 
few  fixed  points,  which  at  length  have  been  obtained,  all  th( 
necessary  materials  for  this  are  a  till  wanting.  The  diligen 
Malone  nas,  indeed,  made  an  attempt  to  arrange  the  plays  oj 
Shakspeare  in  chronological  order;  but  he  himself  only  givea 
out  the  result  of  his  labours  for  hypothetical^  and  it  could  nol 
possibly  he  attended  with  complete  success,  since  be  excluded 
from  liis  inqiiiry  a  considerable  nuruber  of  pieces  which  hav 
been  ascribed  to  the  poet,  though  rejected  as  spurious  by  aU 
Jte  editors  since  Rowe,  but  which,  in  my  opinion,  must,  if  nol 
wholly,  at  least  in  great  measure  be  attributed  to  him*, 

*  Were  this  book  destined  immediatel]^  for  an  English  public,  I  ahouU 
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LECTURE  XXIV. 

CriticiiSQiB  on  SliakBpeare''8  Comedies. 

The  beat  and  easiest  mode  of  reviewing  Shakspeare's  dramas* 
will  b©  to  arrange  tbem  in  clasees*  This,  it  muat  be  ownedi 
is  merely  a  makeshift:  sereral  critics  have  declared  that 
all  Shakspeare^B  pieces  substantially  belong  to  the  same 
specieS]  iiltbough  sometimes  one  ingredient,  sometimes  another, 
the  musical  or  the  cliaracteristical,  the  invention  of  the  won- 
derful or  the  imitation  of  the  real,  the  pathetic  or  the  comic, 
serionaness  or  irony,  may  preponderate  in  the  mixture. 
Shakspeare  himselfj  it  would  appear,  did  but  laugh  at  the 
petty  endeavours  of  critics  to  find  out  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions of  species,  and  to  hedge  in  what  had  been  &o  sepa- 
rated with  the  most  anxious  care ;  thus  the  pedantic  Polonius 
in  Hamlet  commends  the  players,  for  their  knowledge  of 
"  tragedy,  comedy,  history,  pastoral,  pastoral-comical,  his- 
torical-pastoral, tragical-historical,  tragical-comical*  historical- 
pastoral,  scene-undividable,  or  poem  unlimited."  On  another 
occasion  he  ridicules  the  limitation  of  Tragedy  to  an  uufor* 
tunate  catastrophe : 

**  And  bragical,  my  nolile  lord,  it  \s  *, 
For  P^rramiia  therein  datb  kill  kimself/* 
However  the  division  into  Comedies,  Tragedies,  and  Historical 
Dramas,  according  to  the  usual  practice,  may  in  some  measure 
be  adopted,  if  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  transitions  and 
affinities.  The  subjects  of  the  comedies  are  generally  taken 
from  novels:  they  are  romantic  love  tales;  none  are  alto- 
gether confined  to  the  sphere  of  common  or  domestic  relt^ 

not  have  bazarded  an  opinion  like  this  at  variance  with  tliat  which  is  gene- 
rally received,  without  aupporting  it  by  proofs.  The  inquiry,  however^  is 
too  cxtensiire  for  our  present  Umita,  and  I  have  therefore  reserved  it  for  a 
separate  treatise.  Besides  at  the  present  moment,  while  I  am  putting  the 
last  hand  to  my  Lectures,  no  collection  of  English  hooks  but  my  own  ii 
accessible  to  me.  The  latter  1  should  have  enlarged  with  a  view  to  this 
object,  if  the  interruption  of  intercourse  with  England  had  not  rendered  it 
impossible  to  procure  any  other  than  the  most  common  English  books, 
t)n  this  point,  therefore.  I  must  request  Indulgence,  In  an  Appendix  to 
thU  Lecture  I  shall  merely  makfi  a  few  cursory  ohwrTAtioiia. 
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tions :  all  of  them  possess  poetical  ornament^  some  of  them 
run  into  the  wonderful  or  the  pathetic.  With  these  two  of 
Ills  most  famous  tragedies  are  connected  by  an  immediate 
link,  Borneo  and  Juliet  and  Othello;  both  true  novelSk  and 
composed  on  the  same  principles.  In  many  of  the  historical 
plays  a  considerable  space  is  occupied  by  the  comic  characters 
ana  scenes ;  others  are  serious  throughout^  and  leave  behind 
a  tragical  impression.  The  essential  circumstance  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  is,  that  the  plot  bears  reference  to' a 
poetical  and  national  interest.  This  is  not  equally  the  case 
in  ffamlet,  Lear,  and  Macbeth;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  do 
not  include  these  tragedies  among  the  historical  pieces,  though 
the  first  is  foundefl  on  an  old  northern,  the  second  on  a 
national  tradition ;  and  the  third  comes  even  within  the  era 
of  Scottish  history,  after  it  ceased  to  be  &,bulous. 

Among  the  comedies,  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  bear  many 
traces  of  an  early  origin.  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 
oaints  the  irresolution  of  love,  and  its  infidelity  to  friendship, 
pleasantly  enough,  but  in  some  degree  superficially,  we  might 
almc«t  say  with  the  levity  of  mind  which  a  passion  suddenly 
entertained,  and  as  suddenly  given  up,  presupposes.  The 
faithless  lover  is  at  last,  on  account  of  a  very  ambiguons 
repentance,  forgiven  without  much  difficulty  by  his  first  mis- 
tress; for  the  more  serious  part,  the  premeditated  flight  of 
the  daughter  of  a  Prince,  the  capture  of  her  father  along 
with  herself  by  a  band  of  robbers,  of  which  one  of  the  Two 
Gentlemen,  the  betrayed  and  banished  friend,  has  been  against 
his  will  elected  captain :  for  all  this  a  peaceful  solution  is 
soon  found.  It  is  as  if  the  course  of  the  world  was  obliged 
to  accommodate  itself  to  a  transient  youthful  caprice,  called 
love.  Julia,  who  accompanies  her  faithless  lover  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  page,  is,  as  it  were,  a  light  sketch  of  the  tender 
female  figures  of  a  Viola  and  an  Imogen,  who,  in  the  latter 
pieces  of  Shakspeare,  leave  their  home  in  similar  disguises  on 
love  adventures,  and  to  whom  a  peculiar  charm  is  communi- 
cated by  the  display  of  the  most  virginly  modesty  in  theii 
nazardous  and  problematical  situation. 

The  Comedy  of  Errors  is  the  subject  of  the  Mencechmx  o< 
Plautus,  entirely  recast  and  enriched  with  new  develop- 
ments: of  all  the  works  of  Shakspeare  this  is  the  only 
example  of  imitation  of^  or  borrowing  from,  the  ancients. 
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To  the  two  twin  brothers  of  tbe  same  name  are  added  two 
slaves,  also  twins,  impossible  to  b©  disttnguislied  from  each 
other,  and  of  the  same  name.  The  improbability  becomes  by 
this  means  doubled :  but  when  once  we  have  lent  ourselves  to 
the  first,  which  certainly  borders  on  the  incredible,  we  shall 
not  perhaps  be  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  second;  and  if  the 
spectator  is  to  be  entertained  by  mere  perplexities  they  can- 
not be  too  much  varied*  In  such  pieces  we  must,  to  give  to 
the  senses  at  least  an  appearance  of  truth,  always  pre-supposo 
that  the  parts  by  which  the  miBundorstandings  are  occasioned 
are  played  with  masks,  and  this  the  poet  no  doubt  observed. 
I  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  censure  that  the  discovery  ia  too 
long  deferred :  so  long  as  novelty  and  interest  are  possessed 
by  the  perplexing  incidents,  there  is  no  need  to  be  in  dread 
of  wearisomeness.  And  this  is  really  the  case  here :  matters 
are  carried  so  far  that  one  of  the  two  brothers  is  first  arrested 
for  debt,  then  confined  as  a  lunatic,  and  the  other  is  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  a  sanctuary  to  save  his  life.  In  a  subject  of 
this  description  it  is  impossible  to  steer  clear  of  all  sorts  of 
low  circumstances,  abusive  language,  and  blows ;  Shakspeare 
has  however  endeavoured  to  ennoble  it  in  every  possible  way 
A  couple  of  scenes,  dedicated  to  jealousy  and  lovCj  interrupt 
the  course  of  perpleitities  which  are  solely  occasioned  by  the 
illusion  of  the  external  senses.  A  greater  solemnity  is  given 
to  the  discovery,  from  the  Prince  presiding,  and  from  the 
re-uniou  of  the  long  separated  parents  of  the  twins  who  are 
still  alive.  The  exposition,  by  which  the  spectators  are  pre- 
viously instructed  while  the  characters  themselves  are  still 
involved  in  ignorance,  and  which  Plautus  artlessly  conveys  in 
a  prologue,  is  here  masterly  introduced  iu  an  affecting  narra- 
tive by  the  father.  In  short,  this  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all 
written  or  possible  Mentechmi ;  and  if  the  piece  be  inferior  in 
worth  to  other  pieces  of  Shakspeare,  it  is  merely  because 
nothing  more  could  be  made  of  the  materials. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  has  the  air  of  an  Italian  comedy; 
and  indeed  the  love  intrigue,  which  constitutes  the  main  part 
of  it,  is  derived  mediately  or  immediately  from  a  piece  of 
Ariosto,  The  characters  and  passions  are  lightly  sketched ; 
the  intrigue  is  introduced  without  much  preparation,  and  in 
its  rapid  progress  impeded  by  no  sort  of  difficulties;  while, 
in  the  manner  in  which  Petruchio,  though  previously  cautioned 
u  to  Katherine,  still  encounters  the  risks  in  marrying  her 
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and  contrives   to  tame  her— in  all   tbis  the  character 
peculiar  humour  of  the  English  are  distitictlj  visible.     TJi 
colours  are   laid   on  somewhat  coarsely,  hut  the  ground 
good.     That  the  obstinacy  of  a  young  and  untamed  girl,  po 
©eased  of  none  of  the  attmctious  of  her  sex,  and  neither  sup-" 
ported  by  bodily  nor  mental  strength,  must  soon  yield  to  the 

man :  Buch  a  leeson  can  only  be  taught  on  the  etago  with  aJfl 
the  perapicuity  of  a  proverb. 


fitill  rougher  and  more  capricious  but  assumed  self-will  of  i 
an :  Buch  a  leeson  can  only  be  taught  on  the  etago  w  ith  a) 
le  perapicuity  of  a  proverb. 
The  prelude  ita  still  more  remarkable  than  the  play  itself 


a  drunken  tinker,  removed  in  his  sleep  to  a  palace,  where  hd 
is  deceived  into  the  belief  of  being  a  nobleman.     The  inveiwl 
tion,  however,  is  not  Shakspeare*s.     Holberg  has  handled  the 
eame  subject  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  with  inimitable  truth; 
but  ho  has  spun  it  out  to  five  acta,  for  which  such  material  is 
hardly  sufficient.    He  probably  did  not  borrow  from  the  English 
dramatist,  but  like  him  took  the  hint  from  a  popular  story 
There  are  several  comic  motives  of  this  description,  which  gi 
back  to  a  very  remote  age,  without  ever  becoming  antiquate*] 
Here,  as  well  as  everywhere  else,    Shakspeare  has    provi 
himself  a  great  poet:  the  whole  ie  merely  a  slight  sketch,  bu 
in  elegance  and  delicate  propriety  it  will  hardly  ever  be  e 
celled.     Neither  has  he  overlooked  the  irony  which  the  sub 
ject  naturally  suggested:  the  great  lord,  who  is  driven  b^ 
idleness  and  ennui  to  deceive  a  poor  drunkard,  can  make 
better  use  of  his  situation  than  the  latter,  who  every  momeii 
relapses  into  his  vulgar  habits.     The  last  half  of  this  preludl 
that  in  which  the  tinker^  in  his  new  state^  again  drinks  hi 
self  out  of  his  senses^  and  is  transformed  in  his  sleep  into  h 
former  condition,  is  from  some  accident  or  other,  lost 
ought  to  have  followed  at  the  end  of  the  larger  piece.     Th 
occasional  remarks  of  the  tinker,  during  the  course  of  th 
representation  of  the  comedy,  might  have  been  improvisatory 
but  it  is  hardly  credible  that  Shakspeare  should  have  trust' 
to  the  momentary  suggestions  of  the  players,  whom  he  dii 
not  hold  in  high  estimation,  the  conclusion,  however  short, 
a  work  which  he  had  so  carefully  commenced.    Moreover,  th 
only  circumstance  which  connects  the  play  w^ith  the  preludl 
jB,  that  it  belongs  to  the  new  life  of  the  supposed  noblem 
to  have  plays  acted  in  his  castle  by  strolling  actors.     Thi 
invention  of  inf""»ducing  spectators  on  the  stage,  who  coot 
bute  to  the  entei^ainment,  has  been  very  wittily  used  by  lat 
English  poets. 
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Lovers  Labour  Lost  is  also  numbered  among  the  pieces  of 
his  youth.  It  is  a  humorsonie  display  of  frolic  j  a  whole 
cornucopia  of  the  most  vivacious  jokes  is  emptied  iuto  it. 
Youth  is  certaiuly  perceivable  in  the  lavish  superfluity  of 
labour  in  the  execution :  the  unbroken  succession  of  plays  on 
wordts,  and  sallies  of  every  description,  hardly  leave  the  spec- 
tator time  to  breathe;  the  sparkles  of  wit  fly  about  in  such 
Srofusion,  that  they  resemble  a  blaze  of  fireworks;  while  the 
ialogue,  for  the  most  part,  is  in  the  same  hurried  style  in 
which  the  passing  masks  at  a  carnival  attempt  to  banter  each 
other.  The  young  king  of  Navarre,  with  tliree  of  his  cour- 
tiers^ baa  made  a  vow  to  pass  three  years  in  rigid  retirement, 
and  devote  them  to  the  study  of  wisdom;  for  that  purpose  he 
has  banished  all  female  society  from  bis  court,  and  imposed  a 
penalty  on  the  intercourse  with  women.  But  scarcely  has  he, 
in  a  pompous  baranguOj  worthy  of  the  most  heroic  ucbiove* 
ments,  announced  this  determination,  when  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Franco  appears  at  his  court,  in  the  name  of  her 
oM  and  bed-ridden  father,  to  demand  the  restitution  of  a  pro- 
vince which  be  held  in  pledge.  Compelled  to  give  Her  audi- 
ence, be  falls  immediately  in  love  with  ber.  Matters  far©  no 
better  with  his  companions,  who  on  tlicir  parts  renew  an  old 
acquaintance  with  the  princess's  attendants.  Each,  in  heart,  is 
already  false  to  his  vow,  without  knowing  that  the  wish  is 
shared  by  bis  associates;  they  overbear  one  another,  as  tbej 
in  turn  confide  their  sorrows  in  a  love-ditty  to  the  solitary 
forest:  every  one  jeers  and  confounds  the  one  who  follows 
him.  Biron,  wbo  from  the  beginning  was  the  most  satirical 
among  them,  at  last  steps  forth,  and  rallies  the  king  and  the 
two  others,  till  the  discovery  of  a  love-letter  forces  him  aldo 
to  hang  down  bis  head.  He  extricates  himself  and  his  com- 
panions from  their  dilemma  by  ridiculing  the  folly  of  the 
broken  vow,  and,  after  a  noble  eulogy  on  women,  invitea 
them  to  swear  new  allegiance  to  the  colours  of  love.  This 
scene  is  inimitable,  and  the  crowning  beauty  of  the  whole. 
The  manner  in  whicb  they  afterwards  prosecute  their  love- 
suits  in  masks  and  disguise,  and  in  wbicii  they  are  tricked 
and  laughed  at  by  the  ladies,  who  are  also  masked  andl  dis- 
guised, is,  perhaps,  spun  out  too  long.  It  may  be  thought, 
too,  that  the  poet,  when  he  suddenly  announces  the  death  of 
the  king  of  France,  and  makes  the  princess  postpone  her 
tngwer  to  the  young  prince's  aerioue  advances  till  the  expirar 
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tion  of  the  period  of  her  mourning,  and  impose,  besides^  a 
heavy  penance  on  him  for  his  levity,  drops  the  proper  comio 
tone.  But  the  tone  of  raillery,  which  prevails  throughout  the 
piece,  made  it  hardly  possible  to  bring  about  a  more  satis^Eu;- 
tory  conclusion:  after  such  extravagance,  the  characters  could 
not  return  to  sobriety,  except  under  the  presence  of  some 
foreign  influence.  The  grotesque  figures  of  Don  Armado^  a 
pompous  fantastic  Spaniard,  a  couple  of  pedants,  and  a  clown^ 
who  between  whiles  contribute  to  the  entertainment,  are  the 
creation  of  a  whimsical  imagination,  and  well  adapted  as  foils 
for  the  wit  of  so  vivacious  a  society. 

AWs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Much  Ado  about  NoMn^f,  Measure 
for  Measure,  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  bear,  in  so  far,  a 
resemblance  to  each  other,  that,  along  with  the  main  plot, 
which  turns  on  important  relations  decisive  of  nothing  less 
than  the  happiness  or  misery  of  life,  and  therefore  is  calcu- 
lated to  make  a  powerful  impression  on  the  moral  feeling,  the 
poet,  with  the  skill  of  a  practised  artist,  has  contrived  to  com- 
bine a  number  of  cheerful  accompaniments.  Not,  however, 
that  the  poet  seems  loth  to  allow  full  scope  to  the  serious 
impressions :  he  merely  adds  a  due  counterpoise  to  them  in 
the  entertaicment  which  he  supplies  for  the  imagination  and 
the  understanding.  He  has  furnished  the  story  with  all  the 
separate  features  which  are  necessary  to  give  to  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  real,  though  extraordinary,  event.  But  he  never  falls 
into  the  lachrymose  tone  of  the  sentimental  drama,  nor  into 
the  bitterness  of  those  dramas  which  have  a  moral  direction, 
and  which  are  really  nothing  but  moral  invectives  dramatized. 
Compassion,  anxiety,  and  dissatisfaction  become  too  oppres- 
sive when  they  are  too  long  dwelt  on,  and  when  the  whole  of 
a  work  is  given  up  to  them  exclusively.  Shakspeare  always 
finds  means  to  transport  us  from  the  confinement  of  social 
institutions  or  pretensions,  where  men  do  but  shut  out  the 
light  and  air  from  each  other,  into  the  open  space,  even  before 
we  ourselves  are  conscious  of  our  want. 

Airs  Well  that  Ends  Well  is  the  old  story  of  a  young 
maiden  whose  love  looked  much  higher  than  her  station.  She 
obtains  her  lover  in  marriage  from  the  hand  of  the  King  as 
a  reward  for  curing  him  of  a  hopeless  and  lingering  disease, 
by  means  of  a  hereditary  arcanum  of  her  father,  who  had 
be^  in  his  lifetime  a  celebrated  physician.  The  young  man 
despises  her  virtue  and  beauty;  concludes  the  marriage  only 
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in  ap|iearance,  and  seeks  in  the  dangers  of  war,  deliverance 
from  a  domeatic  happiness  wliicl]  wounds  lii*j  pride*  By 
faitliful  ciidiirance  and  an  innocent  frand,  she  fulfils  tlio  appa^ 
rently  inipossiUle  conditions  on  w^liich  tlic  Coutit  had  pro- 
mised to  acknowledge  her  as  his  wife.  Love  appears  her  '  in 
hnnildo  guise:  the  wuoing  is  on  the  woman's  side;  it  is  striv- 
ingj  unaided  by  a  reeiproeal  inclination,  to  overcome  the  pre- 
judices of  Ijirtli.  But  aa  kooii  as  Helena  U  united  to  the 
Count  hy  a  sacred  l)ond,  thougli  by  Iiim  cuiisitlered  an  op- 
essive  chain,  her  error  becomes  her  virtue. — i^lie  ufiects  ua 
y  her  patient  eufleriiig:  the  moment  in  which  she  appears  to 
most  advantage  is  when  she  accuses  herself  as  tlio  jtersecutor 
of  lier  inflexible  husband,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  a  pil- 
grimage to  atone  for  her  errur,  privately  leaves  the  house 
of  her  niotlier-in-law.  Jolmson  exprea^^es  a  cordiiil  aversion 
for  Count  Bertram,  and  regrets  that  he  tihonld  be  allowed 
to  come  ofl'  at  hi«t  with  no  other  punishment  than  a  tem- 
porary shame,  nay,  even  be  rewarded  with  the  unmerited 
possession  of  a  virtuous  wife.  But  has  Shakspeare  ever 
attempted  to  soften  the  impression  made  by  hi,^  unfeeling 
pride  and  light-hearted  perversity?  He  hat?  but  given  hini 
the  good  qualities  of  a  soldier.  And  does  not  the  poet  paint 
the  true  way  of  the  world,  wliich  never  makes  much  of  man*8 
injustice  to  woman,  if  so-called  family  honour  is  ]>reserved  1 
Bertnim's  sole  justification  is,  that  by  the  exercise  of  arbi- 
trary power,  the  King  thought  proper  to  constmin  him,  in  a 
matter  of  6uc!i  delicacy  and  private  right  as  the  choice  of 
a  wife.  Besides,  this  story,  as  well  as  that  of  Grissel  and 
many  similar  ones,  is  intended  to  prove  that  woman's  truth 
and  patience  will  at  last  trmmph  over  man's  abuse  of  his 
superior  power,  while  other  navels  and  fahliaux  are,  on  the 
ather  hand,  true  satires  on  woman's  inconsistency  and  cun- 
ning. In  this  piece  old  age  is  painted  with  rare  favour;  the 
plain  honesty  of  the  Kin^,  the  good-natured  impetuosity 
of  cdd  Lafeu,  the  maternal  indulgence  of  the  Countess  t^ 
Helena'a  paasion  for  her  son,  sq^xxi  all  as  it  were  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  endeavours  to  overcijme  the  arrogance  of  the 
young  Count,  The  style  of  the  whole  is  more  isententioua 
than  imaginative:  the  glowing  colours  of  fancy  could  not 
with  propriety  have  been  employed  on  sfuch  a  subject.  In 
the  passages  where  the  humiliating  rejection  of  the  poor 
Helena  is   moat  painfully  affecting,   the  cowardly  Parollvji 
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steps  ill  to  the  relief  of  the  spectator.  The  mystification  by 
which  his  pretended  valour  and  his  shameless  slanders  are 
unmasked  must  be  ranked  among  the  most  comic  scenes  that 
ever  were  invented :  they  contain  matter  enough  for  an  excel- 
lent comedy,  if  Shakspeare  were  not  always  rich  even  to 
profusion.  FalstafF  has  thrown  Parolles  into  the  shade, 
othen^'ise  among  the  poet's  comic  characters  he  would  havo 
been  still  more  famous. 

The  main  plot  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  is  the  same 
with  the  story  of  Ariodahte  and  Ginevra  in  Ariosto;  the 
secondary  circumstances  and  development  are  no  doubt  very 
different.  The  mode  in  which  the  innocent  Hero  before  the 
altar  at  the  moment  of  the  wedding,  and  in  the  presence 
of  her  family  and  many  witnesses,  is  put  to  shame  by  a  most 
degrading  charge,  false  indeed,  yet  clothed  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  is  a  grand  piece  of  theatrical  effect  in 
the  true  and  justifiable  sense.  The  impression  would  have 
been  too  tragical  had  not  Shakspeare  carefully  softened  it 
in  order  to  prepare  for  a  fortunate  catastrophe.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  plot  against  Kero  has  been  already  partly 
made,  though  not  by  the  persons  interested;  and  the  poet 
has  contrived,  by  means  of  the  blundering  simplicity  of  a 
couple  of  constables  and  watchmen,  to  convert  the  arrest  and 
the  examination  of  the  guilty  individuals  into  scenes  full 
of  the  most  delightful  amusement.  There  is  also  a  second 
piece  of  theatrical  effect  not  inferior  to.  the  first,  where 
Claudio,  now  convinced  of  his  error,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
penance  laid  on  his  fault,  thinking  to  give  his  hand  to  a  rela- 
tion of  his  injured  bride,  whom  he  supposes  dead,  discovers 
on  her  unmasking,  Hero  herself.  The  extraordinary  suc- 
cess of  this  play  in  Shakspeare's  own  day,  and  even  since 
in  England,  is,  however,  to  be  ascribed  more  particularly 
to  the  parts  of  Benedict  and  Beatrice;  two  humoursome  beings, 
who  incessantly  attack  each  other  with  all  the  resources  of 
raillery.  Avowed  rebels  to  love,  they  are  both  entangled 
in  its  net  by  a  merry  plot  of  their  friends  to  make  them 
believe  that  each  is  the  object  of  the  secret  passion  of  the 
other.  Some  one  or  other,  not  over-stocked  with  penetration, 
has  objected  to  the  same  artifice  being  twice  used  in  entrap- 
ping them;  the  drollery,  however,  lies  in  the  very  symmetry 
of  the  deception.  Their  friends  attribute  the  whole  effect  to 
their  own  device;  but  the  exclusive  direction  of  their  raillery 
igsdnst  each  other  is  in  itaelf  a  nroof  of  a  growing  inclinations 
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Their  witty  vivacity  does  not  even  abandon  them  iu  the 
avowal  of  love;  ana  their  behaviour  only  assumes  a  serious 
iippearance  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  slandered  Hero. 
This  is  exceedingly  well  imagined;  the  lovers  of  jesting  mtist 
6x  a  point  beyond  which  they  are  not  to  indulge  in  their 
humour,  if  they  would  not  he  mistaken  for  buffoons  by  trade. 
In  Meomre  fi>r  Measum  Shakspeare  was  compelled,  by  tfie 
nature  of  the  subject,  to  nnike  fiis  poetry  more  familiar  with 
criminal  justice  than  is  usual  with  him.  All  kinds  of  proceed- 
ings connected  with  the  subject,  all  sorts  of  aetive  or  passive 
persons,  pass  in  review  beft>re  ub:  the  hypocritical  Lord 
Deputy,  the  compaflsionato  Provost,  and  the  hard-hearted 
Hangman;  a  young  man  of  quality  who  is  to  sufler  for  the 
seduction  of  bis  mistress  before  marriagOj  loose  wretches 
brought  in  by  the  police,  nay,  even  a  hardened  criminti!, 
whom  even  the  preparations  for  his  execution  cannot  awaken 
out  of  his  callousness.  But  yet,  notwitlistauding  this  agitat- 
ing truthfulness,  how  tender  and  mild  is  the  pervading  tone 
of  the  picture!  The  piece  takes  improperly  its  name  from 
punishment;  the  true  significance  of  the  whole  is  tlie  triumph 
of  mercy  over  strict  justice;  no  njan  being  himself  so  free 
from  errors  as  to  be  entitled  to  deal  it  out  to  his  equals.  The 
most  beautiful  enibelliMhnient  of  the  composition  is  the  cha- 
racter of  Isabella,  who,  on  the  point  of  taking  the  veil,  is  yet 
prevailed  upon  by  sisterly  affection  to  tread  again  the  per- 
plexing ways  of  tlie  world,  wijile,  amid  the  general  corruption, 
the  heavenly  purity  of  her  mind  is  not  even  etained  with  one 
unlioly  thought;  in  the  humble  robes  of  the  novice  she  is  a 
very  angel  of  light.  When  the  cold  and  stem  Angclo,  here- 
tofore of  unblemished  reputation,  whom  the  Duke  has  com- 
missioned, during  his  pretended  absence,  to  restrain,  by  a 
rigid  administration  of  the  laws^  the  excesses  of  dissolute 
immorality,  is  even  himself  tempted  by  the  virgin  charms  of 
Isabella,  supplicating  for  the  pardon  of  her  bruthcr  Claudio, 
condemned  to  death  for  a  youthful  indiscretion;  when  at  first, 
in  timid  and  obscure  language^  he  insinuates,  but  at  last  im- 
pudently avouches  his  readiness  to  grant  Claudio*s  life  to  the 
sacrifice  of  her  honour;  when  Isabella  rep n lues  Im  oiler  with 
a  noble  scorn ;  in  her  uccoimt  of  the  intense w  to  her  brothc" 
when  the  latter  at  first  applauds  her  conduct,  but  at  lengtkv, 
overcome  by  the  fear  of  death,  strives  to  persuade  her  to 
consent  to  dishonour; — in  these  masterly  scenes,  Shakapeare 
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ItsLS  0oonded  the  depilia  of  the  human  heart.  The  interest 
here  reposes  altogether  on  the  represented  action;  coriositjr 
contributes  nothing  to  onr  delight,  for  the  Duke,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  Monk,  is  always  present  to  watch  over  his 
dangerous  representative,  and  to  avert  every  evil  which  conld 
possibly  be  apprehended;  we  look  to  him  with  confidence 
<or  a  happy  result.  The  Duke  acts  the  part  of  the  Monk 
naturally,  even  to  deception;  he  unites  in  his  person  the 
wi^^dom  of  the  priest  and  the  prince.  Only  in  his  wisdom  he 
is  too  fond  of  round-about  ways;  his  vanity  is  flattered  with 
acting  invisibly  like  an  earthly  providence;  he  takes  more 
pleasure  in  overhearing  his  subjects  than  governing  them  in 
the  customary  way  of  princes.  As  he  ultimately  extends  a 
free  pardon  to  all  the  guilty,  we  do  not  see  how  his  original 
purpose,  in  committing  the  execution  of  the  laws  to  other 
hands,  of  restoring  their  strictness,  has  in  any  wise  been 
accomplished.  The  poet  might  have  had  this  irony  in  view, 
that  of  the  numberless  slanders  of  the  Duke,  told  him  by 
the  petulant  Lucio,  in  ignorance  of  the  person  whom  he  is 
addressing,  that  at  least  which  regarded  his  singularities  and 
whims  was  not  wholly  without  foundation.  It  is  deserving  of 
remark,  that  Shakspeare,  amidst  the  rancour  of  religious 
parties,  takes  a  delight  in  painting  the  condition  of  a  monk, 
and  always  represents  his  influence  as  beneficial.  We  find 
in  him  none  of  the  black  and  knavish  monks,  which  an 
enthusiasm  for  Protestantism,  rather  than  poetical  inspiration, 
lias  suggested  to  some  of  our  modern  poets.  Shakspeare 
merely  gives  his  monks  an  inclination  to  busy  themselves  in 
the  afiairs  of  others,  after  renouncing  the  world  for  them- 
selves; with  respect,  however,  to  pious  frauds,  he  does  not 
represent  them  as  very  conscientious.  Such  are  the  parts 
acted  by  the  monk  in  Borneo  and  Juliet,  and  another  in 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  and  even  by  the  Duke,  whom,  con- 
trary to  the  well-known  proverb,  the  cowl  seems  really  to 
make  a  monk. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  most  perfect 
works:  popular  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  calculated 
to  produce  the  most  powerful  effect  on  the  stage,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  wonder  of  ingenuity  and  art  for  the  reflecting 
critic.  Shylock,  the  Jew,  is  one  of  the  inimitable  master- 
pieces of  characterization  which  are  to  be  found  only  in 
Shakspeare.  It  is  easy  for  both  poet  and  player  to  exhibit  a 
oarioature  of  national  sentiments,  modes  of  speaking,  and 
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gestures.  Shy  lock,  however,  is  everything  but  a  common 
Jew :  he  possesses  a  stroogly-markea  ana  original  indivi- 
duality, and  yet  we  j>erceive  a  light  touch  of  Judaism  in 
everything  he  says  or  doca.  We  almobt  fancy  we  can  hear  a 
light  whisper  of  the  Jew jgh  accent  even  in  the  written  word*?, 
•Qch  BS  we  sominimes  still  find  in  the  higher  classes,  notwith- 
standing their  social  refinement.  In  tranouil  moraeuty,  h11 
that  ia  foreign  to  the  European  blood  and  Christian  eenti- 
tnentd  is  less  perceptible,  hut  in  passit^n  tlie  nationiil  stamp 
cornea  out  more  strongly  marked.  All  these  inimitable  niceties 
t!ie  finished  art  of  a  ^reat  actor  can  alone  properly  express, 
Shy]<w^k  is  fl.  \i}i\n  r^f  information,  in  hia  own  way^  even  a 
tbjnker^  only  ho  has  not  diacoveretT'tfae  region  where  human 
f(fteli'Tig^"f^wf>ll;  hifl  mornJjty  is  founded  on  the  diabelief  in 
goodneaaftndn^ngnanimity._  The  desire  to  aven^  the  wrongs 
and  inHijrnities  heaped  upon  his  nation  is,  after  avarice^  his 
strongebt  spring  of  action.  His  hate  is  naturally  directed 
chiefly  agiiinst  those  Christians  who  are  actuated  by  truly 
Christian  sentiments:  a  disinterei^tod  love  of  our  neiglibotir 
seems  to  him  the  moat  unrelenting  persecation  of  the  Jews. 
The  letter  of  the  law  is  his  idol;  he  refuses  to  lend  an  ear  to 
the  voice  of  mercy,  which,  from  the  mouth  of  Portia,  speaks 
to  him  with  heavenly  eloquence:  he  insists  on  rigid  and 
inflexible  justice,  and  at  last  it  rec^Dils  on  his  own  head. 
Thus  he  becomes  a  symbol  uf  the  general  history  of  hia  unfor- 
tunate nation.  The  nielanchtdy  and  self-sacriticing  magna- 
nimity of  Antonio  is  affectingly  suhlinie.  Like  a  princely 
merchant,  he  is  surrounded  with  a  whole  train  of  nohle 
friends.  The  contmst  which  this  forms  to  the  selfiiih  cruelty 
of  the  usurer  Shy  lock  was  necessary  to  redeem  the  honour  of 
human  nature*  The  danger  which  almost  to  the  close  of  the 
fourth  act,  hangs  ov<^  Antiinio,  and  which  the  ima^dnation  is 
a]  most  atraidtf>  approach,  would  fill  the  mind  with  too  painful 
anxT^IynObe  iK/^rjI3InQJL_fl^  provide  for  its  recrea!i7>n  and 
diversion."^  This  is  effected  in  an  especial  manneFliy  t!ie 
scenes  at  Portia's  country-seat,  which  transport  the  spectator 
into  quite  another  world.  And  yet  they  are  closely  connected 
with  the  main  business  by  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect: 
"Bassanio's  preparations  for  his  courtt^hip  are  the  cause  of 
Antonio's  subscribing  the  dangerous  bond ;  and  Portia  a^ain, 
by  the  counsel  and  a^lvice  of  her  uncle,  a  famous  lawyer, 
e&ects  the  safety  of  her  lover's  friend.     But  the  relationi  of 
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^he  dramatic  composition  are  the  while  admirably  observed  in 
vet  another  respect.  The  trial  between  Shylock  and  Antonio 
IS  indeed  recorded  as  being  a  real  event,  still,  for  all  that,  it 
must  ever  remain  an  unheard-of  and  singular  case.  Shak- 
speare has  therefore  associated  it  with  a  love  intrigue  not  lesa 
extraordinary:  the  one  consequently  is  rendered  natural  and 
probable  by  means  of  the  other.  A  rich,  beautiful  and  clever 
heiress,  who  can  only  be  won  by  the  solving  the  riddle — ^the 
locked  caskets — the  foreign  princes,  who  come  to  try  the 
venture — all  this  powerfully  excites  the  imagination  with  the 
splendour  of  an  olden  tale  of  marvels.  The  two  scenes  in 
which,  first  the  Prince  of  Morocco,  in  the  language  of  Eastern 
hyperbole,  and  then  the  self-conceited  Prince  of  Arragon,  make 
their  choice  among  the  caskets,  serve  merely  to  raise  our 
curiosity,  and  give  employment  to  our  wits;  but  on  the  third, 
where  the  two  lovers  stand  trembling  before  the  inevitable 
choice,  which  in  one  moment  must  unite  or  separate  them  for 
ever,  Shakhpeare  has  lavished  all  the  charms  of  feeling — all 
the  magic  of  poesy.  We  share  in  the  rapture  of  Portia  and 
Bassanio  at  the  fortunate  choice :  we  easily  conceive  why 
thoy  are  so  fond  of  each  other,  for  they  are  both  most  deserv 
ing  of  love.  The  judgment  scene,  with  which  the  fourth  act 
is  occupied,  is  in  itself  a  perfect  drama,  concentrating  in 
itself  the  interest  of  the  whole.  The  knot  is  now  untied,  and 
according  to  the  common  ideas  of  theatrical  satisfaction,  the 
curtain  ought  to  drop.  But  the  poet  was  unwilling  to  dismiss 
his  audience  with  the  gloomy  impressions  which  Antjnio's 
acquittal,  effected  with  so  much  diificulty,  and  contrary  to  all 
expectation,  and  the  condemnation  of  Shylock,  were  calculated 
to  leave  behind  them ;  he  has  therefore  added  the  fifth  act  by 
way  of  a  musical  afterlude  in  the  piece  itself.  The  episode  of 
Jessica,  the  fugitive  daughter  of  the  Jew,  in  whom  Shakspeare 
has  contrived  to  throw  a  veil  of  sweetness  over  the  national 
features,  and  the  artifice  by  which  Portia  and  her  companion 
are  enabled  to  rally  their  newly-married  husbands,  supply  him 
with  the  necessary  materials.  The  scene  oi>ens  with  the 
playful  prattling  of  two  lovers  in  a  summer  evening;  it  is 
followed  by  soft  music,  and  a  rapturous  eulogy  on  this 
powerful  disposer  of  the  human  mind  and  the  wofld;  the 
principal  characters  then  make  their  appearance,  and  after  a 
simulated  quarrel,  which  is  gracefully  maintained,  the  whole 
end  with  the  most  exhilarating  mirth. 
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As  You  Like  It  h  a  piece  af  an  entirely  tlifferent  ilescrip- 
tioti*  It  would  be  difficult  to  bring  tlie  contents  witliin  the 
conipa&s  of  an  ordinary  narrative;  nt^tking  takes  phu-c,  or 
rather  whni  is  done  is  not  so  essential  as  what  is  saidj  even 
what  may  W  called  the  denouement  is  hroii<j:Iit  about  pretty 
arbitrarily*  Whoever  eaii  jjcrceive  nothing  but  what  can  aa 
it  were  be  counted  on  the  lingers,  will  hnrdly  be  disposed  to 
allow  that  it  has  any  jdan  at  alb  Banishineot  and  tliglit 
have  assembled  together,  in  the  forest  of  ArJen,  a  strange 
band:  a  Duke  dethroned  by  his  brother,  who,  with  the  faith* 
ful  companions  of  his  niijafortiiue,  lives  in  the  wildi  on  the 
produce  of  the  chase;  twodrsguisod  Princesses, who  love  each 
other  with  a  sisterly  affection;  a  witty  court  fool;  bistly»  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  ideal  and  natural  ehej)herds 
aud  diepherdeaaes.  These  lightly-sketched  lii^^ures  form  a 
motley  and  diversified  train;  we  see  always  the  shady 
dark-green  landscape  in  the  background,  and  breathe  in 
imagination  tlie  fresh  air  of  the  forest.  The  hours  are  here 
meaaured  by  no  clocks^  no  regulated  recurrence  of  duty  or  of 
toil:  they  flow  on  unnundjered  by  voluntary  occupation  or 
fanciful  idleness,  to  which,  accordiug  to  hra  hunvour  or  dis- 
position, every  one  yields  himaelft  and  this  unrestrained  free- 
dom com|)ensates  them  all  for  the  hist  conveniences  of  life. 
One  throws  himself  down  in  solitary  meditation  under  a  tree* 
and  indulges  in  melancholy  rellections  on  the  changes  of  for- 
time,  the  falsehoo<l  of  the  worhl,  and  the  self-inflicted  tornvents 
of  social  life;  others  make  the  woods  resound  with  eocalaml 
festive  songs,  to  the  accompaniment  of  their  hunting-horns. 
Selfidhne&Sj  envy,  and  ambition,  have  been  left  behind  in  the 
city;  of  all  the  human  passions,  love  alone  has  found  an 
entrance  into  this  wilderness,  where  it  dictates  the  same  lan- 
guage alike  to  the  simple  shepherd  and  the  chivalrous  youth, 
wlio  hangs  his  love-ditty  to  a  tree.  A  prudish  sbepherdesv 
falls  at  first  sight  in  love  with  Rosalind,  disguised  in  men's 
appare! ;  the  latter  sharply  reproaches  her  with  her  severity 
to  her  poor  bjver,  and  the  pain  of  refusal,  which  she  feels  from 
experience  in  her  own  case,  di.^poses  her  at  lengtli  to  compas- 
sion and  rec^uital.  The  fool  carries  his  philosophical  con- 
tenvpt  of  external  show,  and  his  raillery  of  the  illusion  of  love 
so  far,  that  he  purposely  seeks  out  the  ugliest  and  simplest 
country  wench  for  a  mistress.  Throughout  the  whole  picture,  it 
aeems  to  be  the  poet***  design  to  show  that  to  call  forth  the  poetry 
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which  has  its  indwelling  in  nature  and  the  haman  mind,  nothing 
is  wiinted  but  to  throw  off  all  artificial  constraint,  and  restore 
both  to  mind  and  nature  their  original  liberty.  In  the 
very  progress  of  the  piece,  the  dreamy  carelessness  of  such 
an  existence  is  sensibly  expressed :  it  is  even  alluded  to  hy 
Shakspeare  in  the  title.  Whoever  affects  to  be  displeased,  if 
m  this  romantic  forest  the  ceremonial  of  dramatic  art  is  .not 
duly  observed,  ought  in  justice  to  be  delivered  over  to  the 
wise  fool,  to  be  led  gently  out  of  it  to  some  prosaical  region. 

T/ie  Twelfth  Night j  or  WJuxt  you  Willy  unites  the  entertain- 
ment of  an  intrigue,  contrived  with  great  ingenuity,  to  a  rich 
fund  of  comic  characters  and  situations,  and  the  beaut^us 
colours  of  an  ethereal  poetry.  In  most  of  his  plays,  Shakspeare 
treats  love  more  as  an  affair  of  the  imagination  than  the  heart; 
but  here  he  has  taken  particular  care  to  remind  us  that,  in  his 
language,  the  some  word,  fancy ^  signified  both  fancy  and  love. 
The  love  of  the  music-enraptured  Duke  for  Olivia  is  not 
merely  a  fancy,  but  an  imagination ;  Viola  appears  at  first  to 
fall  arbitrarily  in  love  with  the  Duke,  whom  she  serves  as  a 
pa^e,  although  she  afterwards  touches  the  tenderest  strings  of 
feeling;  the  proud  Olivia  is  captivated  by  the  modest  and 
insinuating  messenger  of  the  Duke,  in  whom  she  is  far  from 
suspecting  a  disguised  rival,  and  at  last,  by  a  second  decep- 
tion, takes  the  brother  for  the  sister.  To  these,  which  I 
might  call  ideal  follies,  a  contrast  is  formed  by  the  naked 
absurdities  to  which  the  entertaining  tricks  of  the  ludicrous 
persons  of  the  piece  give  rise,  under  the  pretext  also  of  love: 
the  silly  and  profligate  Knight's  awkward  courtship  of  Olivia, 
and  her  declaration  of  love  to  Viola;  the  imagination  of  the 
pedantic  steward  Malvolio,  that  his  mistress  is  secretly  in 
lo\e  with  him,  which  carries  him  so  far  that  he  is  at  last  shut 
up  as  a  lunatic,  an<l  visited  by  the  clown  in  the  dress  of  a 
priest.  These  scenes  are  adminibly  conceived,  and  as  signifi- 
cant as  they  are  laughable.  If  thid  were  really,  as  is  asserted, 
Shakspeare's  latest  work,  he  must  have  enjoyed  to  the  last 
the  same  youthful  elasticity  of  mind,  and  have  carried  with 
him  to  the  grave  the  undiminished  fulness  of  his  talents. 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  though  properly  a  comedy 
in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word,  we  shall  pass  over  at 
present,  till  we  come  to  speak  of  Henry  t/ie  Fourth,  that  we 
may  give  our  opinion  of  the  characte"  of  Falstaff  in  con- 
nexion. 
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The  Midmimmer  KhMb  Drmin  and  The  TempfM,  may  be 
in  flo  far  compared  to^^ether  tbat  iu  both  tlie  influence  of  a 
wonderful  world  of  spirits  is  interwoven  witb  tlie  turmoil  of 
hnnmn  passions  and  with  the  farcical  adventures  of  folly. 
The  Midsummer  A^h/ht^s  Dream  ia  certainly  an  earlier  produc- 
tion ;  hut  Thf.  Tenipnt^  accordiog  to  ail  appearanre,  was  writ- 
ten in  Shakspeare'a  later  days:  hence  most  critics^  on  the 
fiupposition  that  the  poet  must  have  continued  to  improve 
with  increasing  maturity  of  mind,  have  honoured  the  last  piece 
with  a  marked  preference.  I  cannot,  however,  altogether 
concur  with  them:  the  hitertial  merit  of  these  two  works  are, 
in  my  opinion^  pretty  nearly  balanced^  and  a  predilection  for 
the  one  or  the  otl^cr  can  only  he  governed  hy  personal  taste. 
In  profound  an<l  original  charactcriaation  the  superiority  of 
The  Tempest  is  obvious:  as  a  wbule  we  must  always  admire 
the  maeterly  Bkill  which  he  has  here  diajtliiyed  in  the  economy 
of  hiH  menns,  und  tlie  dexterity  with  which  he  haa  diKgursed 
his  prcparatotUH. — the  scaffohlinga  for  the  wonderful  aerial 
structure.  In  Thf  Afidmmmt  r  NighC^  Drenm,  on  the  other 
hands  there  flows  a  luxuriant  vein  of  the  holdei^t  and  most 
fanta^stical  invention;  the  most  extraordinary  combination  of 
the  most  dissimilar  ingredients  fieenis  to  have  been  brought 
about  without  eflort  by  some  ingenious  and  lucky  accident, 
a^»d  the  colours  are  of  such  clear  transparency  that  we  think 
the  whole  of  the  variegated  fabric  may  he  blown  away  with 
a  breath.  The  fairy  worhl  here  defscrihed  resembles  tbo:<e 
elegant  pieces  of  arahef?que,  where  little  genii  witb  butterfly 
wings  rise,  half  embodied,  above  the  flower-cups.  Twilight, 
moonshine,  dew,  and  spring  perfumrsT  are  the  clement  of  thc.^e 
tender  spirits;  they  assist  nature  in  embroidering  her  carpet 
with  green  leaves,  many-coloured  flowers,  and  glittering  in- 
sects ^  in  the  hunmn  world  they  do  but  make  sport  child- 
ishly and  waywardly  with  their  beneficent  or  noxious  influ- 
eneea.  Their  meet  violent  rage  dis^^olvca  in  good-natured 
raillery;  their  paAsion.%  Ktripj>ed  of  all  earthly  matter,  are 
merely  an  ideal  dream.  To  correspond  with  thi.^,  the  love.-? 
of  mortals  are  painted  as  a  poetical  enchantment,  which,  by  a 
contrary  enchantment,  may  bo  immediately  suspended,  and 
then  renewed  again.  The  diflTerent  parts  of  the  plot;  the 
wedding  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyta,  Oberon  and  Titania's  quar- 
rel, tlio  flight  of  the  two  pair  of  lovers,  and  the  theatrical 
manujuvres  of  the  mechanics,  are  bo  lightly  and  happily  inter- 
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woven  that  they  seem  necessary  to  (Bach  other  for  the  formation 
of  a  whole.  Oberon  is  desirous  of  relieving  the  lovers  from 
their  perplexities,  but  greatly  adds  to  them  through  the  mis- 
takes of  his  minister,  till  he  at  last  comes  really  to  the  aid  of 
their  fruitless  amorous  pain,  their  inconstancy  and  jealousy, 
and  restores  fidelity  to  its  old  rights.  The  extremes  of  fan- 
ciful and  vulgar  are  united  when  the  enchanted  Titania 
awakes  and  falls  in  love  with  a  coarse  mechanic  with  an  ass*s 
head,  who  represents,  or  nither  disfigures,  the  part  of  a  tra- 
gical lover.  The  droll  wonder  of  Bottom's  transformation  is 
merely  the  translation  of  a  metaphor  in  its  literal  sense  ;  but 
in  his  behaviour  during  the  tender  homage  of  the  Fairy  Queen 
we  have  an  amusing  proof  how  much  the  consciousness  of 
such  a  head-dress  heightens  the  effect  of  his  usual  folly. 
Theseus  and  Hippolyta  are,  as  it  were,  a  splendid  frame  for 
the  picture;  they  take  no  part  in  the  action,  but  surround  h 
with  a  stately  pomp.  The  discourse  of  the  hero  and  his 
Amazon,  as  they  course  through  the  forest  with  their  noisy 
hunting-train,  works  upon  the  imagination  like  the  fresh 
breath  of  morning,  before  which  the  shapes  of  night  disappear. 
Pyramus  and  Tbisbe  is  not  unmeaningly  chosen  as  the  gro- 
tesque play  within  the  play;  it  is  exactly  like  the  pathetic 
part  of  the  piece,  a  secret  meeting  of  two  lovers  in  the  forest, 
and  their  separation  by  an  unfortunate  accident,  and  closes 
the  whole  with  the  most  amusing  parody. 

The  Tempest  has  little  action  or  progressive  movement ;  the 
union  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  is  settled  at  their  first  in- 
terview, and  Prospero  merely  throws  apparent  obstacles  in 
their  way;  the  shipwrecked  band  go  leisurely  about  the 
island;  the  attempts  of  Sebastian  and  Antonio  on  the  life  oi 
the  King  uf  Naples,  and  the  plot  of  Caliban  and  the  drunken 
sailors  against  Prospero,  are  nothing  but  a  feint,  for  we  fore- 
see that  they  will  be  completely  frustrated  by  the  magical 
skill  of  the  latter  ;  nothing  remains  therefore  but  the  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty  by  dreadful  sights  which  harrow  up  their 
consciences,  and  then  the  discovery  and  final  reconciliation. 
Yet  this  want  of  movement  is  so  admirably  concealed  by  the 
most  varied  display  of  the  fascinations  of  poetry,  and  the 
exhilaration  of  mirth,  the  details  of  the  execution  are  so  very 
attractive,  that  it  requires  no  small  degree  of  attention  to 
perceive  that  the  deno^ienfient  is,  in  some  degree,  anticipated 
in  the  exposition.     The  history  of  th^  loves  of  Ferdinand  and 
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Miranila,  developed  in  a  few  short  scenes,  is  encliaiitingly 
beautiful:  an  affecting  union  of  chivalrous  magnanimity  on 
the  one  part,  and  on  the  other  of  the  virgin  openness  of  a  heart 
which,  brought  up  far  from  the  world  on  an  uninhabited 
island,  has  never  learnerl  to  disguise  fla  innocent  movements. 
The  wisdom  of  the  princely  hermit  Prospero  has  a  magical 
and  mysterious  air;  the  disagreeable  impression  left  by  the 
black  faliiehood  of  the  two  usurpers  is  softened  by  the  honest 
gossipping  of  tho  old  and  faithful  Gonzalo ;  Trinculo  and 
Stephano,  two  good-for-nothing  drunkards,  find  a  worthy  as- 
Booiate  in  Caliban;  and  Ariel  hovers  sweetly  over  the  whole 
us  the  personilied  genius  of  the  wonderful  fable. 

Caliban  has  become  a  by-word  as  the  stmiige  creation  of  a 
poetical  imagination,  A  mixture  of  gnome  and  savage,  half 
dmmon,  half  brute,  in  hia  behaviour  we  perceive  at  once  tho 
traces  cif  his  native  disposition,  and  the  influence  of  Prospero'fi 
education.  The  latter  could  only  unfold  bis  understanding, 
without^  in  the  slightest  degree*  taming  his  roottMl  malignity; 
h  is  aa  if  tlie  use  of  reason  and  human  speech  were  commu- 
rticatod  to  an  awkward  ape.  In  inclination  Caliban  is  mali- 
eiou5,  cowardly,  false,  and  btise;  and  yet  he  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  vulgar  knavee  of  a  civilized  world,  as  por- 
trayed occasionally  by  8hakspe<ire>  He  is  rude,  but  not 
vulgar;  he  never  ialls  ixito  the  prosaic  and  low  familiaj'ity  of 
his  drunken  associates,  i(U"  he  is,  in  hid  way,  a  jioetical  being; 
he  always  speaks  in  verse.  He  litis  [)icked  up  every  thing 
dissonant  and  thorny  in  language  to  compose  out  of  it  a  voc*- 
bul ary  of  bis  own ;  and  of  the  whole  vtiriety  of  nature,  the 
hateful,  repulsive,  and  pettily  deformed,  have  alone  been  im- 
pressed on  his  itnagi  nation.  The  magical  world  of  spirits, 
which  the  stalf  of  Prospero  has  assembled  on  the  island,  casts 
merely  a  faint  reflection  into  his  niiadj  as  a  ray  of  light  which 
faik  into  a  dark  cave,  incapable  of  communicating  to  it  either 
heat  or  illumination,  serves  merely  to  set  in  motion  tho  poi- 
sonous vapours.  The  delineation  of  this  monster  is  through- 
out inconoeivahly  consistent  and  profound,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing its  hateful ness,  by  no  means  hurtful  to  our  feelings,  as  the 
honour  of  human  nature  is  left  untouched. 

In  the  aophyr-like  Ariel  the  image  of  air  is  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, liis  name  even  bears  an  allusion  to  it;  as,  on  the  other 
hand  Caliban  signifies  the  heavy  element  of  earth.  Yet  they 
are  neither  of  them  simple,  allegorical   personiflcations   but 
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beings  individually  determined.  In  general  we  find  in  ThM 
Midsummer  NigkCs  Dream,  in  5%c  Tempest,  in  the  magical 
part  of  Macbeth,  and  wherever  Shakspeare  avails  himself  of 
the  popular  belief  in  the  invisible  presence  of  spirits,  and  the 
possibility  of  coming  in  contact  with  them,  a  profound  view 
of  the  inward  life  of  nature  and  her  mysterious  springs,  which, 
it  is  true,  can  never  be  altogether  unknown  to  the  genuine 
poet,  as  poetry  is  altogether  incompatible  with  mechanical 
physics,  but  which  few  have  possessed  in  an  equal  degree  with 
Dante  and  himself. 

Tlie  Winters  Tale  is  as  appropriately  named  as  The  Mid" 
Sfwmmer  NigMs  Dream.  It  is  one  of  those  tales  which  arc 
peculiarly  calculated  to  beguile  the  dreary  leisure  erf  a  long 
winter  evening,  and  are  even  attractive  and  intelligible  to 
4;hildhood,  while  animated  by  fervent  truth  in  the  delineation 
of  character  and  passion,  and  invested  with  the  embellishr 
ments  of  poetry  lowering  itself,  as  it  were,  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  subject,  they  transport  even  manhood  back  to  the  golden 
age  of  imagination.  The  calculation  of  probabilities  has 
nothing  to  do  with  such  wonderful  and  fleeting  adventures, 
when  all  end  at  last  in  universal  joy;  and,  accordingly,  Shak- 
speare has  here  taken  the  greatest  license  of  anachronisms 
and  geographical  errors;  not  to  mention  other  incongruities, 
he  opens  a  free  navigation  between  Sicily  and  Bohemia,  makes 
Giulio  Romano  the  contemporary  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  The 
piece  divides  itself  in  some  degree  into  two  plays.  Leontes 
becomes  suddenly  jealous  of  his  royal  bosom-friend  Polyxenes, 
who  is  on  a  visit  to  his  court;  makes  an  attempt  on  his  life, 
from  which  Polyxenes  only  saves  himself  by  a  clandestine 
flight; — Hermione,  suspected  of  infidelity,  is  thrown  into  pri- 
son, and  "'e  daughter  which  she  there  brings  into  the  world 
is  exposea  on  a  remote  coast ;—  the  accused  Queen,  declared 
innocent  by  the  oracle,  on  learning  that  her  infant  son  has 
pined  to  death  on  her  account,  falls  down  in  a  swoon,  and  is 
mourned  as  dead  by  her  husband,  who  becomes  sensible,  when 
too  late,  of  his  error :  all  this  makes  up  the  three  first  acts. 
The  last  two  are  separated  from  these  by  a  chasm  of  sixteen 
years;  but  the  foregoing  tragical  catastrophe  was  only  appa- 
rent, and  this  serves  to  connect  the  two  parts.  The  Princess, 
who  has  been  exposed  on  the  coast  of  Polyxenes's  kingdom, 
grows  up  among  low  shepherds;  but  her  tender  beauty,  her 
uoble    manners,    and  elevation    of  sentiment.  l)espeak   her 
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descent;  the  Crowu  Priuce  Fluriijolj  in  the  courae  of  Iiii 
hawking,  falla  in  witli  her,  become^  enamoured,  and  courts 
her  in  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd;  at  a  rural  entertainment 
Polyxenea  discovers  their  attachment,  and  breaks  out  into  a 
violent  rage  ;  the  two  lovers  seek  refuge  from  his  persecutions 
at  the  court  of  Leontea  In  Sicily,  where  the  discovery  and 
general  reconciliation  take  place.  Lastly,  when  Leontea  be- 
holds, as  ho  imaginea,  the  statue  of  his  fust  wife,  it  descends 
from  t)je  niche:  it  is  she  herself^  the  still  living  Hermione, 
who  has  kept  herself  so  long  concealed ;  and  the  piece  end^ 
with  universal  rejoicing.  The  jealouHy  of  Leontes  is  not,  like 
that  of  Othello,  developed  through  all  its  causes,  syiiiptoras 
and  variations]  it  is  brought  forward  at  once  full  grown  and 
mature,  and  is  portrayed  aa  a  distempered  frenzy.  It  is  a 
passion  whoiie  effects  the  spectator  is  more  concerned  with 
than  with  its  origin,  and  which  does  not  produce  the  cartas* 
trophe,  but  merely  ties  the  knot  of  the  piece.  In  fact,  the 
poet  might  perhaps  have  wished  slightly  to  indicate  that  Her- 
mione, though  virtuous,  was  too  warm  in  her  efforts  to  please 
Poljrxenes;  and  it  appears  a»  if  this  genu  of  inclination  first 
attained  its  proper  maturity  in  their  children.  Nothing  can 
be  more  fresh  and  youthful,  nothing  at  once  so  ideally  pastoral 
and  princely  aa  the  love  of  Florizel  and  Perdita;  of  the 
prince,  whom  love  converts  into  a  voluntary  shepherd;  and 
the  princess,  who  betrays  her  exalted  origin  without  knowing 
it,  and  in  whose  hands  nosegays  become  crowns.  Shakspeare 
has  never  hesitated  to  place  ideal  poetry  side  by  side  of  the 
most  vulgar  prose :  and  in  the  world  of  reality  also  this  ia 
genorally  the  case.  Perdita's  foster-father  and  his  son  are 
both  made  simple  boors,  that  we  may  the  more  distinctly  see 
how  all  that  ennobles  her  belongs  only  to  herself*  Autolycua, 
the  merry  pedlar  and  pickpocket,  so  inimitably  portrayed,  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  rustic  feast,  which  Perdita  on  her 
part  seems  to  render  meet  for  an  assemblage  of  gods  in  diji- 
guise. 

CymheVme  is  also  one  of  Shakspeare's  most  wonderful  com- 
positions. He  has  here  combined  a  novel  of  Bocc4i<jio's  with 
traditionary  tales  of  the  ancient  Britons  reaching  back  to  the 
times  ol  the  first  Roman  Emperors,  and  he  has  contrived,  by 
the  most  gentle  transitions,  to  blend  together  into  one  harmo- 
nious whole  the  social  manners  of  the  newest  times  with 
aldun  heroic  deeds^  and  even  with  api>earanco«  of  the  goda. 
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111  tlie  diameter  of  Imogen  no  one  feature  of  female  excellence 
is  omitted :  Ler  cliaste  tenderness,  her  softness,  and  her  virgin 
pride,  lier  bonndlesa  resignation,  and  lior  magnanimity  towards 
lier  mistaken  tinsband,  by  wlioni  elie  is  mijuirtly  persecuted, 
lier  adventures  in  disguise,  her  apparent  deatb,  and  her  reco- 
very, form  altogether  a  picture  equally  tender  and  affecting. 
The  two  Princes,  Guiderius  and  ArvLragna,  hoth  educated  in 
the  wildt!,  form  a  noble  contrast  to  Miranda  and  Perdita. 
Sbakspeare  is  fond  of  showing  the  superiority  of  the  natural 
over  the  artificial.  Over  the  art  which  enriches  nature,  ha 
Bomewhere  says^  there  is  a  higher  art  created  l«y  nature  her- 
fielf  *.  As  Miranda's  nnconseiong  and  unstudied  sweetness  is 
more  pleasing  than  those  charms  which  endeavour  to  capti- 
vate us  by  the  brilliant  embellashmenta  of  a  refined  cultivnr 
tion,  so  in  these  two  youths,  to  w^hom  the  chase  has  given 
vigour  and  hardihood,  but  who  are  ignorajit  of  their  high  des- 
tination,  and  have  been  hrongbt  up  apart  from  human  society, 
we  are  equally  enchanted  by  a  tmtve  heroism  which  leads 
them  to  anticipate  and  to  dream  of  deeds  of  valour,  till 
an  occasion  is  offered  which  they  are  irresistibly  comj>elied  to 
embmce.  When  Imogen  oomea  in  disgnise  to  their  cave] 
when,  with  all  the  innocence  of  childhood,  Guiderius  and  Ar- 
viragua  form  an  impassioned  friendship  for  the  tender  boy^  in 
whom  they  neither  suspect  a  female  nor  their  own  sister; 

*  Tlie  passage  in  Shakapeare  here  quoted,  taken  with  the  context,  will 
not  bear  the  oonatruction  of  the  author.     The  whole  run*  thus : — 

Yet  nature  is  made  hetter  by  no  mean, 

But  nature  makes  that  inean  :  so,  o'er  that  art 

"Wliich  you  My  adds  to  nature,  is  an  ajrt 

Tliat  nature  makes.     You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  many 

A  gentler  acion  to  the  wildest  stock ; 

And  make  ciint!oive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 

By  bud  of  nobler  race :  tkb  is  an  art 

IVhich  doe«  mend  uatiiref  change  it  rather  j  hut 

The  art  itaelf  is  nature.  Winter's  Tale^  Act  vr,  sc  3. 

Shakspeare  does  not  here  mean  to  institfite  a  comparison  between  the  re- 
lative ejtcelkncy  of  that  which  ia  innate  and  that  which  we  owe  to  instruc- 
tion ;  but  merely  says,  that  vhe  instruction  or  art  is  itself  a  part  of  nature. 
The  RpeerJi  is  addressed  by  Poly^enefl  to  Ferdita,  to  pervade  her  that  the 
diangGfl  effected  in  the  appearance  of  flowera  hy  the  art  of  the  gardener  are 
not  to  be  accounted  unnatural ;  and  the  expression  of  making  conceive  « 
if  ark  of  baser  kind  by  bud  qf  nobier  race  (1.  e,»  cagnifting),  would  rather 
lead  to  the  inference,  that  the  mind  derived  iti  diief  Tilue  from  the  influ- 
ence of  culture » — Tkanb. 
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when,  on  their  return  from  the  chase,  they  find  her  dead,  thcD 
"  sing  lier  to  the  ground,"  and  cover  the  grave  with  flowers : — 
these  scenes  might  give  to  the  most  deadened  imagination  a 
new  life  for  poetry.  If  a  tragical  event  is  only  apparent,  in 
such  case,  whether  the  spectators  are  already  aware  of  it  or 
ought  merely  to  suspect  it,  Shakspeare  always  knows  how  to 
mitigate  the  impression  without  weakening  it :  he  makes  the 
mourning  musical,  that  it  may  gain  in  solemnity  what  it  loses 
in  seriousness.  With  respect  to  the  other  parts,  the  wise  and 
vigorous  Belarius,  who  after  long  living  as  a  hermit  again  be- 
comes a  hero,  is  a  venerable  figure;  the  Italian  lachimo's 
ready  dissimulation  and  quick  presence  of  mind  is  quite  suit- 
able to  the  bold  treachery  which  he  plays;  Cymbeline,  the 
father  of  Imogen,  and  even  her  husband  Posthumus,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  piece,  are  somewhat  sacrificed,  but  this 
could  not  be  otherwise ;  the  false  and  wicked  Queen  is  merely 
an  instrument  of  the  plot ;  she  and  her  stupid  son  Cloton  (the 
only  comic  part  in  the  piece)  whose  rude  arrogance  is  por- 
trayed with  much  humour,  are,  before  the  conclusion,  got  rid 
of  by  merited  punishment.  As  for  the  heroical  part  of  the 
fable,  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Britons,  which  brings 
on  the  denouement,  the  poet  in  the  extent  of  his  plan  had  so 
little  room  to  spare,  that  he  merely  endeavours  to  represent  it 
;vs  a  mute  procession.  But  to  the  last  scene,  where  all  the 
numerous  threads  of  the  knot  are  untied,  he  has  again  given 
its  full  development,  that  he  might  collect  together  into  one 
focus  the  scattered  impressions  of  the  whole.  This  example 
and  many  others  are  a  sufficient  refutation  of  Johnson's  asser- 
tion, that  Shakspeare  usually  hurries  over  the  conclusion 
of  his  pieces.  Rather  does  he,  from  a  desire  to  satisfy  the 
feelings,  introduce  a  great  deal  which,  so  far  aa  the  under- 
standing of  the  denouement  requires,  might  in  a  strict  sense  be 
justly  spared :  our  modem  spectators  are  much  more  impa- 
tient to  see  the  curtain  drop,  when  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
determined,  than  those  of  his  day  could  have  been. 


r. 
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LECTURE  XXV, 

Criticisms  on  Shakspeare's  Tragedies* 

Romeo  and  Juliet^  and  Othello,  differ  from  most  of  the  piece 
which  we  have  hitherto  examined,  neither  in  the  ingredient 
of  the  composition,  nor  in  the  manner  of  treating  them :  it  i 
merely  the  direction  of  the  whole  that  gives  them  the  stam 
of  Tragedy.  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  a  pictnre  of  love  and  \\ 
pitiable  fate,  in  a  world  whose  atmosphere  is  too  sharp  fc 
this  the  tenderest  blossom  of  human  life.  Two  beings  create 
for  each  other  feel  mutual  love  at  the  first  glance;  every  con 
si  deration  disappears  before  the  irresistible  impulse  to  live  i 
one  another;  under  circumstances  hostile  in  the  highest  dc 
gree  to  their  union,  they  unite  themselves  by  a  secret  mai 
riage,  relying  simply  on  the  protection  of  an  mvisible  powei 
Untoward  incidents  following  in  rapid  succession,  their  heroi 
constancy  is  within  a  few  days  put  to  the  proof,  till,  forcibl; 
separated  from  each  other,  by  a  voluntary  death  they  ar 
united  in  the  grave  to  meet  again  in  another  world.  AU  thi 
is  to  be  found  in  the  beautiful  story  which  Shakspeare  has  no 
invented,  and  which,  however  simply  told,  will  always  excit 
a  tender  sympathy :  but  it  was  reserved  for  Shakspeare  to  joii 
in  one  ideal  picture  purity  of  heart  with  warmth  of  imagine 
tion ;  sweetness  and  dignity  of  manners  with  passionate  inten 
sity  of  feeling.  Under  his  handling,  it  has  become  a  gloriou 
song  of  praise  on  that  inexpressible  feeling  which  ennoble 
the  soul  and  gives  to  it  its  highest  sublimity,  and  which  elc 
vates  even  the  senses  into  soul,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  i 
melancholy  elegy  on  its  inherent  and  imparted  frailty;  it  i 
at  once  the  apotheosis  and  the  obsequies  of  love.  «  It  appeal 
here  a  heavenly  spark,  that,  as  it  descends  to  the  eaith,  i 
converted  into  the  lightning  flash,  which  almost  in  the  sam 
moment  sets  on  fire  and  consumes  the  mortal  being  on  whox 
it  lights.  All  that  is  most  intoxicating  in  the  odour  of 
southern  spring, — all  that  is  languishing  in  the  song  of  th 
nightingale,  or  voluptuous  in  the  first  opening  of  the  rose,  al 
alike  breathe  forth  from  this  poem.  But  even  more  rapidl' 
than  the  earliest  blossoms  of  youth  and  beauty  decaj^  does  I 
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fr^m  the  first  titnrdly-boM  declaration  and  modest  return  ^^ 
love  hairy  on  in  the  most  imliniited  passion,  to  an  irrevocaLdt 
union  J  and  then  hastens,  amithHt  alternating  storms  of  rapture 
and  defff'air,  to  the  fate  of  tbe  two  lovers,  who  yet  appt^ar 
enviaMe  in  their  hard  lot,  for  their  love  survives  them,  and  hy 
their  death  they  have  obtained  an  endless  trinmph  over  every 
separating  power*  The  sweetest  and  the  bitterest  love  and 
liatred,  festive  rejoJctnga  and  dark  foreho<lmgs,  tender  eiii- 
hraces  and  sepulchral  horrors,  the  fulness  of  life  and  self- 
annihilation,  are  here  all  brought  close  to  each  other ;  and  yet 
these  contrasts  are  po  blended  into  a  unity  of  impression,  that 
the  echo  which  the  whole  leaves  behind  in  the  mind  resemblea 
a  single  but  endless  sigh. 

The  excellent  dramatic  arrangement^  the  significance  o! 
every  character  in  its  place,  the  judicious  selection  of  all  the 
circumstances^  even  the  most  minute,  have  already  been  dwelt 
upon  it!  detail,  I  shall  only  request  attention  to  a  trait  which 
may  serve  for  an  example  of  the  disf  ance  to  which  Shakspeare 
goes  ba^k  to  lay  the  preparatory  foundation.  The  mo«t 
atriking  and  perfiaps  incredible  circumstance  in  the  whole 
Btory  is  the  liquor  given  by  the  Monk  to  Julia,  by  which  she 
for  a  number  of  hours  not  merely  sleeps,  but  fully  resembles 
a  corpse,  without  however  receiving  tlie  least  injury.     How 

bdoes  the  poet  dispose  us  to  believe  that  Father  Lorenzo  pos- 
eesses  such  a  secret? — At  his  first  apjicarance  be  exhibits  liim 
in  a  garden,  where  he  is  collecting  hertis  and  descanting  on 
their  wonderful  virtues.  The  discourse  of  the  i»ious  old  man 
is  full  of  deep  meaning:  he  sees  everywhere  in  nature  em- 
blems  of  the  moral  world;  the  same  wisdom  with  which  he 
looks  through  her  has  also  msulo  him  master  of  the  human 
heart.  In  this  manner  a  circumstance  of  an  ungrateful  ap- 
pearancCj  has  become  the  source  of  a  great  beauty. 

If  Romm  and  Juliet  shines  with  the  colours  of  the  dawn  of 
morning,  bat  a  dawn  whose  purple  clouds  already  announce 
the  thunder  of  a  sultry  day,  Othello  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
strongly  shaded  picture:  we  might  call  it  a  tragical  Rembrandt. 
What  a  fortunate  mistake  that  the  Moor  (under  which  name  in 
the  original  novel,  a  baptized  Saracen  of  the  Northern  coast  ol 
Africa  was  unquestionably  meant)i  has  been  made  by  Shak 
epeare  in  every  Mf^pect  a  negro!  We  recognize  in  Othello  tho 
wild  nature  of  ihnt  glowing  zone  which  generates  the  mosi 
ravenous  beasts  of  prey  and  the  most  deadly  poisons,  taisetl 

So 
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cnly  in  aj»j>earance  by  the  desire  of  famej  by  foreign  law 
honour,  ami  by  nobler  antJ  milder  manners*  His  jealousy  la 
not  tbe  jejilniiay  of  the  beartj  wbicb  is  compatible  witb  tbe 
teoderest  feeling  and  adoration  of  the  beloved  object ;  it  ia  of 
that  seneual  kind  wbicb,  in  burning  climes,  bas  given  birth  to 
the  disgraceful  confinement  of  women  and  many  other  un- 
natural usages.  A  drop  of  this  poison  flows  in  his  veins,  and 
Gets  his  whole  blood  in  the  wildeat  fei'ment.  The  Moor  seenu 
noble,  frank,  conBdrngj  grateful  for  tbe  lovo  shown  liim;  and 
he  is  all  this,  and,  moreover,  a  hero  who  spurns  at  danger*  *. 
worthy  leader  of  an  army,  a  faithful  servant  of  the  state ;  but 
the  mere  physical  force  of  passion  puts  to  fliglit  in  one  mo* 
ment  all  bis  acquired  and  mere  habitual  virtucSjand  gives  the 
upper  hand  to  tbe  savage  over  the  moral  man.  This  tyranny 
of  the  blood  over  tbe  will  betrays  itself  even  in  the  expression 
of  his  desire  of  revenge  upon  Cassio.  In  his  repentance,  a 
genuine  tenderness  for  hie  munlered  wife,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  damning  evidence  of  his  deed,  the  painful  feeling  of 
annihilated  honour  at  last  bursts  forth  j  and  in  the  midst  of 
these  painful  emotions  he  aasails  himself  with  tbe  rage  where- 
with a  despot  punishes  a  runaway  slave.  He  suffers  as  a 
double  man;  at  once  m  the  higher  and  the  lower  sphere  into 
which  hiabeingwas  divided. ^ — While  theMoorbeai's  thenigbtly 
rolour  of  suspicion  and  deceit  only  on  bis  visage,  lago  is 
black  within.  He  haunts  Othello  like  his  evil  genius,  and 
with  his  light  (and  therefore  the  more  dangerous,)  insioua- 
tions,  he  leaves  him  no  rest  j  it  is  as  if  by  means  of  an  unfor- 
tunate affinity,  founded  however  in  nature,  this  influence  was 
by  necessity  more  powerful  over  him  than  the  voice  of  his 
good  angel  Desdemona*  A  more  artful  villain  than  this  lago 
was  never  portrayed;  he  spreads  his  nets  with  a  skill  which 
nothing  can  escape.  The  repugnance  inspired  by  his  aims 
becomes  tolerable  from  the  attention  of  the  spectators  being 
directed  to  his  means  r  these  furnish  endless  employment  to 
the  under8t«.nding.  Cool,  discontented,  and  morose,  arrogant 
where  he  liare  be  so,  but  humble  and  insinuating  when  it 
suits  his  purposes^  he  is  a  complete  master  in  the  art  of  dissi- 
mulation; accessible  only  to  selfish  emotions,  he  is  thoroughly 
Eikilled  in  rousing  the  passions  of  others,  and  of  avaUiDg 
himself  of  every  opening  which  they  give  him:  he  ia  as  eir* 
e*}llent  an  observer  of  men  as  any  one  can  be  who  la  unao- 
qnainted  witb  higher  motives  of  action  from  his  own  expert - 
ence}  there  ie  always  some  truth  in  his  malicious  ohservaLko^ 


^•n  them.  He  does  not  merely  pretend  an  obdurate  Hicredu- 
lity  as  to  the  virtue  of  women,  he  actually  eiitertaiiia  it;  and 
this,  too,  falls  in  with  his  whole  way  of  thinking,  and  makes 
him  the  more  fit  for  the  execution  of  hia  purpoao.  As  in 
every  thing  he  sees  merely  the  hateful  side,  he  dissolvea  in  tli© 
rudest  manner  ttie  cliarm  which  the  imagination  casts  over 
the  relation  between  the  two  sexes :  he  does  so  for  the  put- 
pose  of  revidting  Othello's  semjes,  whoso  heart  otherwise 
might  easily  have  convinced  him  of  Desdomoua*s  innocence, 
Thia  must  serve  as  an  excuse  for  the  numerous  expressions  in 
the  speeches  of  lago  from  which  modesty  shrinks.  If  Shak- 
apeare  had  written  in  our  days  he  would  not  perhaps  have 
dared  to  hazard  them;  and  yet  this  must  certainly  have 
greatly  injured  the  truth  of  his  picture.  Desdemona  is  a 
saeriBce  without  blemish.  She  is  not,  it  is  true,  a  high  idea) 
representation  of  sweetness  and  enthusiitstic  passion  like 
Juliet;  full  of  simplicity,  softness,  and  humility,  and  so  inno- 
cent»  that  she  can  hardly  form  to  herself  an  idea  of  tlio  posai* 
hility  of  infidelity,  she  seems  calculated  to  make  the  moat 
yielding  and  tetiderest  of  wivee.  The  female  propensity  wholly 
to  resign  itself  to  a  foreign  destiny  has  led  her  into  the  only 
fault  of  her  life,  t!iat  of  marrying  without  her  father's  consent. 
Her  choice  seems  wrong;  and  yet  she  has  been  gained  over 
to  Othello  by  that  which  induces  the  female  to  honour  in 
man  her  protector  and  guide, — admiration  of  his  determine*! 
heroism,  and  compassion  for  the  sutlerings  which  he  had 
undergone^  With  great  art  it  is  so  contrived,  that  from  the 
very  circumstance  that  the  possibility  of  a  suspicion  of  her 
own  purity  of  motive  never  onco  enters  her  mind,  she  is  the 
less  reserved  in  her  solicitations  for  Caesio*  and  thereby  does 
but  heighten  more  and  more  the  jealousy  of  Othello.  To 
throw  out  still  more  clearly  the  angelic  purity  of  Desdemona, 
Shaktjpeare  has  in  Emilia  associntOiJ  with  her  a  companion  of 
doubtful  virtue.  From  tiro  sinful  levity  of  tills  woman  it  ia 
also  conceivable  thai  she  slit'itld  tn>i  confess  the  abstraction  of 
the  handkerchief  when  Othello  violently  demands  it  back; 
this  would  niliLTwiye  be  the  circumstance  in  the  whole  piece 
the  most  ditlicult  to  jtii^tlfy,  Cassio  is  portrayed  exactly  as 
he  ought  to  be  to  excite  t^uspicion  without  actual  guilt,— 
amiable  and  nobly  dinpoi^cd,  but  easily  iip«h»fed.  Tli*'  puldic 
events  of  the  first  two  lucts  show  us  OtbelJo  in  hiV  mo«t 
glof  ioua  aspect,  ad  the  support  of  Venice  and  (he  terror  of  the 
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Turks:  they  Borve  to  witbdrav  the  Btory  from  ilie  mono 
domestic  circle,  juat  aa  this  is  done  in  Ronieo  and  Julkt  bj 
tlie  dissenaiona  between  the  houses  of  Montague  and  Capulet« 
Ko  eloqiieuce  ia  capable  of  painting  the  overwheltumg  force 
of  the  catastrophe  in  Oilullo^ — the  pressure  of  feeJingB  which 
ineaauT©  out  in  a  monient  the  abysses  of  eternity, 

Hamlet  is  singular  in  its  kind :  a  tm-gedy  of  thought  in- 
spired by  continual  and  never-satirtfied  meditation  on  human 
destiny  and  the  dark  perplexity  of  the  evonta  of  this  worhl^ 
and  calculated  to  call  forth  the  very  srime  meditation  in  the 
minds  of  the  spectatora.  This  eTugmatical  work  resemhiea 
those  irrational  equations  in  which  a  fraction  of  unknowf 
magnitude  always  remains,  the  t  ii^^ill  in  no  way  admit  of  so 
lution.  Much  has  been  saidj  much  written,  on  this  piece,  and 
yet  no  thinking  head  who  anew  expresses  himself  on  it,  will 
(in  hia  view  of  the  connexion  and  the  signification  of  all  ihe 
parts)  entirely  comcide  with  his  predecessors.  What  natu- 
rally most  astonishes  us,  is  the  faet  that  with  audi  hidden 
purposes,  with  a  foundation  laid  in  such  unfathomable  depth, 
the  whole  shouldj  at  a  first  view,  exhibit  an  cxtremoly  popu- 
lar appeaniuce.  *  The  dread  ajipearance  of  the  Ghoat  takea 
possession  of  the  mind  and  the  imagination  almost  at  the 
very  commencement;  then  the  play  within  the  play,  in  which, 
as  tn  a  glass,  we  see  reflected  the  crime,  whose  fruitlessly 
attempted  punishment  constitutes  the  subject-matter  of  the 
piece;  the  alarm  with  which  it  fills  the  King;  Hamlet's  pre- 
tended and  Ophelia's  real  madness;  her  death  and  burial j 
the  meeting  of  Hamlet  and  Laertes  at  her  grave;  their  com- 
bat, and  the  grand  determination ;  lastly,  the  appearance  of 
the  yoang  hero  For  tin  bras,  who,  with  warlike  pomp,  pays  the 
last  honours  to  an  extinct  family  of  kings ;  the  interspersion 
of  comic  characteristic  scenes  with  Pol  on  ins,  the  courtiers,  and 
the  grave-diggers,  which  have  all  of  them  their  signification, , 
—ell  this  fills  the  stage  with  an  animated  and  varied  move- 
ment. The  only  circumstance  from  which  this  piece  might  be 
judged  to  be  less  theatrical  than  other  tragedies  of  Shakapeare 
is,  that  in  tie  last  scenes  the  main  action  eitlrer  stands  still  or 
appears  tt  retrograde.  This,  however,  was  inevitable,  and 
lay  in  the  nature  of  the  jubject.  The  whole  is  intended  to 
rihow  that  a  calculating  consideration,  which  exhausts  all  the 
relations  and  possible  Gonseq(uences  of  a  deed,  must  ciipple  th€ 
piwer  of  acting;  as  Hamlet  himself  expresses  it : — 
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And  tHui  Hhc  natiTe  hue  of  re«olution 
la  skklie<i  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought; 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment^ 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry^ 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. 

With  respect  to  Hamlet's  character  i  I  cannot,  as  I  understand 
the  poet's  views,  pronounce  altogether  bo  favourable  a  seo- 
tence  upon  it  as  Goethe  does.  He  is,  it  is  true,  of  a  highly 
cultivated  miiidj  a  prhice  of  royal  manners,  endowed  with  the 
finest  sense  of  pn>|>riety,  susceptibJe  of  nohie  ambitioUj  and 
open  in  the  highest  degree  to  an  cnthusjiastic  admiration  of 
that  excellence  in  othera  of  which  he  himiM^lf  is  deficient.  He 
acts  the  part  of  madness  with  unrivalled  power,  convincing 
the  persons  who  are  sent  to  examine  into  his  supposed  lose  of 
reason,  merely  by  telling  them  unwelcome  truths,  and  rally- 
ing them  with  tiie  mowt  caustic  wit.  But  in  the  resolutions 
which  he  so  often  embraces  and  always  leaves  unexecuted, 
his  weakness  is  too  ajiparent;  he  does  himself  only  justice 
when  he  implies  that  there  is  no  greater  dissimilarity  than 
between  himself  and  Hercules*  He  is  not  solely  imi>elled  by 
oecessity  to  artifice  and  dissimulation,  he  has  a  natural  ioch- 
nation  for  crooketl  ways;  he  is  a  hypocrite  towartle  himself; 
his  far-fetched  scruples  arc  often  mere  pretexts  to  cover  hi  a 
want  of  determination :  thoughts,  as  he  says  on  a  different 
occasion,  which  have 

but  one  part  wiedom 

And  ever  three  parts  coward. 

He  !ins  been  chiefly  condemned  both  for  Ids  barshneea  in  re- 
pulsing the  love  of  Ophelia,  which  he  himself  had  cherished, 
and  for  his  insensibility  at  her  death.  But  he  is  too  much 
overwhelmed  with  his  own  sorrow  to  have  any  compassion  to 
spare  for  others;  besides  his  outward  indifference  gives  us  by 
no  means  the  measure  of  his  internal  perturbation.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  evidently  perceive  in  him  a  malicious  joy, 
when  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  his  enemies,  more 
til  rough  necessity  and  accident,  which  alone  are  able  to  impel 
him  to  quick  and  decisive  mettsures,  than  by  the  merit  of  his  own 
courage,  as  he  himself  confesses  after  the  murder  of  Poloniiis, 
and  with  respect  to  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem.  Hamlet 
has  no  firm  belief  either  in  himself  or  in  anything  elsef  from 
pjpressione  of  religious  confidence  he  passes  over  to  sceptical 
doubts;  he  believes  in  tlie  Ghost  of  his  father  as  long  wi  he 
sees  it,  but  as  soon  as  it  baa  disappeared,  it  appears  to  bitt 
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almoat  in  the  light  of  a  deception'*'".  He  haa  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  say,  *'  thero  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  hut  tliiiikiuj^ 
makes  it  so;"  with  him  the  poet  loses  himself  here  in  laby* 
rinths  of  ihonght,  in  which  neither  end  nor  begmuing  ia 
iiacoverahle.  The  stars  themselves,  from  the  course  of 
events,  afford  no  answer  to  the  i|ueslioii  so  urgently  propose*! 
to  them.  A  voice  from  another  world,  commissioned  it 
would  appear,  by  heaven,  demands  vengeance  for  a  monstrous 
enormity,  and  the  demand  remains  without  effect;  tlie  crinii* 
nals  are  at  last  punished,  but,  as  it  were^  by  an  accidental 
blow,  and  not  in  the  solemn  way  requisite  to  convey  to  the 
world  a  warning  example  of  justice;  irresolute  foresight, 
cunning  treachery,  and  impetuous  rage,  hurry  on  to  a  com- 
mon destruction;  the  le.ss  guilty  and  the  innocent  are  efjually 
involved  in  the  general  ruin.  The  destiny  of  humanity  U 
there  exhibited  as  a  gigantic  Sphinx,  wliich  threatens  to  pre- 
cipitate into  tlie  abyss  of  scepticism  all  who  are  unable  to 
solve  her  dreadful  enigmas. 

As  oue  example  of  the  many  niceties  of  Shakspeare  which 
have  never  been  understood,  I  may  allude  to  the  style  in 
which  the  players  speech  about  Hecuba  is  conceived.  It  haa 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy  among  the  commenta- 
tors, whether  this  was  burrowed  by  Shakspeare  from  himself 
or  from  another,  and  whether,  in  the  praise  of  the  piece  of 
whicli  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  partj  he  wms  speaking  seriously, 
or  merely  meant  to  ridicule  the  tragical  bombast  of  his  con- 
temporaries-  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  tliem  tliat  thia 
speech  must  not  b©  judged  of  by  itselt*T  but  in  connexion  with 
the  place  where  it  is  introdiiccil.  To  distinguish  it  in  the 
play  itself  aa  dramatic  poetry,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should 
rise  above  the  dignified  j>oetry  of  the  former  iu  the  same  pro- 
portion that  generally  theatrical  elevation  soars  above  simple 
nature.  Hence  Shakspeare  has  composted  the  play  in  Hamlet 
altogether  in  sententious  rhymes  full  of  antitheses.  But  thip 
solemn  and  measured  tone  did  not  suit  a  speech  in  which  vio 
lent  emotion  ought  to  prevail,  and  the  poet  had  no  other 
expedient  than  the  one  of  which  he  made  choice :  overcharging 

*  It  has  been  censured  as  a  contradiction,  that  Hatnlet  in  the  soliloquj 
on  aelf-murdBr  should  say, 

The  undiscovered  country,  from  whom  boiiiii 

No  travelkr  returns 

For  ftti  not  the  Ghost  a  returned  travdler  ?  Shakspeare,  however,  pur^ 
po!te\y  wished  to  ^how,  that  Hamlet  could  not  fix  himself  in  any  eonTictiiJii 
of  my  kind  whatever. 
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thfc  pathoB,  The  language  of  the  speech  in  question  ia  cer* 
tainly  falsely  empUatical;  but  yet  this  fault  is  so  mixed  up 
with  true  grandeur,  that  a  player  practised  in  artificially  call- 
ing forth  in  himself  the  emotion  he  is  imituting,  may  certainly 
be  carried  away  by  it.  Besides,  it  will  liardly  be  believed  tbat 
Shaksi>eare  knew  so  little  of  his  art,  as  not  to  be  aware  tliat  a 
tragedy  in  which  if^neaa  had  to  make  a  lengthy  epic  rehition 
of  a  transaction  tliat  happened  so  long  before  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  could  neither  bo  draniatit^al  nor  tlieatricaL 

Of  Macbeth  I  ba%*e  already  epokeu  once  in  passing,  and  who 
could  exliausl  tbe  praises  of  tins  sublime  work]  Since  The 
Eunienides  of  vJ^ischylus,  nothing  so  grand  and  terrible  ha* 
ever  been  written,  Tlio  witches  are  not,  it  is  true,  divine 
Eumenides,  and  are  not  intended  to  be;  they  are  ignoble 
and  vulgar  instruments  of  lieH.  A  German  jioet,  therefore, 
very  ill  underj^tood  their  meaning,  when  be  tninsfornied  them 
into  mongrel  beings,  a  mixture  of  fates*  furies,  and  enchftn- 
tresses,  and  clothed  them  with  tragic  dignity.  Let  no  man 
venture  to  lay  hand  on  Shakspeare's  works  thinking  to  im- 
prove anything  essentiah  be  will  be  sure  to  punish  himself. 
Tbe  bad  is  radically  odious,  and  to  emleavour  in  any  manner 
to  ennoble  it,  is  to  violate  the  laws  of  propriety.  Hence,  in 
my  opinion,  Dante,  and  even  Tasso,  have  been  much  more  suo* 
cessful  in  their  portraiture  of  dii-mons  than  Milton.  Whether 
the  age  of  Siiakepeare  still  believed  in  ghosts  and  witches,  ii 
a  matter  of  perfect  indiffeitjnce  for  the  justification  of  the  use 
which  in  Ifamltt  and  MacheUt  he  hits  made  of  pre-existing  tradi- 
tiona.  No  superstition  can  be  widely  diffused  without  having 
a.  foundation  in  human  nature:  on  this  the  poet  builds;  he  calls 
up  from  their  hidden  abysses  that  dread  of  the  unknown,  that 
presage  of  a  dark  side  of  natui"e,  and  a  world  of  spirits,  which 
philosophy  now  imagines  it  has  altogether  exploded.  In  this 
manner  be  is  in  some  degree  both  the  portrayer  and  tbe  plii- 
losopher  of  superstition*  that  ia,  not  the  i*bilosopber  who 
denies  and  turns  it  into  ridicule,  but,  what  Is  still  more  diUi- 
cult,  who  distinctly  exhibits  its  origin  in  apparently  irrational 
and  yet  natural  opinions.  But  when  he  ventures  to  make 
arbitrary  changes  in  these  popular  traditions,  he  altogether 
forfeits  his  right  to  them,  and  merely  holds  up  bis  own  idle 
fancies  to  our  ridicule.  Sbaksiieare*8  picture  of  tbe  witches  i^ 
truly  ningical :  in  tbe  short  scenes  where  they  enter,  be  haa 
created  for  them  a  peculiar  language,  wdVich,  altbough  com- 
posed )L>f  the  usual  elements,  still  seems  to  be  a  ^d lection  ^ 
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fornnili©  </f  incantation.  The  Mjund  of  the  words,  tlie  aocuniii- 
latiou  of  rliymcs,  acd  the  rliytlnnua  of  the  verse,  fonn,  aa  it 
were,  the  hollow  music  of  a  dreiiry  witch-dance.  He  hai5  been 
abused  for  using  the  names  of  disgusting  objects ;  but  he  who 
fanciea  the  kettle  of  the  witches  can  be  made  effective  with 
agreeable  aromatics,  is  aa  wise  as  thos^s  who  desire  that  liell 
ehould  Bincerely  and  honestljgive  good  advice.  Theae  repulsive 
thingi?,  from  wliich  the  imaginatii>n  shrinks,  are  here  emblema 
of  the  hoatile  powers  which  operate  in  nature;  and  the  repug- 
nance of  our  sen  ties  ia  outweighed  by  the  mental  horror* 
With  one  another  the  witchea  discourae  like  women  of  the 
very  lowest  claaa;  for  this  waa  the  class  to  which  witches 
were  ordinarily  aupposed  to  belong  i  when,  however,  tbeyail- 
dress  Macbeth  they  asaume  a  loftier  tone :  their  predictions, 
■Nvhich  they  either  themselves  pronounce,  or  allow  their  appar 
ritions  to  deliver^  have  all  the  obscure  brevity,  the  majestic 
solemnity  of  oracles. 

We  here  see  that  the  witches  are  merely  instruments  j  they 
are  governed  by  an  invisible  spirit,  or  the  operation  of  such 
great  and  dreadful  even tti  would  be  above  their  sphere.  With 
what  intent  did  Shaks^ieare  assign  the  same  place  to  them  in 
his  l>lay,  which  ihey  occupy  in  the  hiatory  of  Macbeth  as 
related  in  the  old  chronicles?  A  monstroua  crime  is  com- 
mitted: Duncan,  a  venerable  old  man,  and  the  beet  of  kings, 
is,  in  defenceless  Sjleep^  under  the  iiowpital>Ic  roof,  murdered 
by  his  subject,  whom  ho  Inm  luaded  with  honours  and  rewards. 
Natural  motives  alone  aeem  inadequate,  or  the  perpetrator 
must  have  been  portrayed  aa  a  hardened  villain.  Shakspeare 
wished  to  exhibit  a  more  sublime  picture:  an  ambitious  but 
noble  hero^  yielding  to  a  deep-laid  hellish  tentptation ;  ajid  in 
whom  all  the  crimes  to  winch,  in  order  to  secure  the  fruits  of 
his  first  crime,  he  is  impelled  by  necessity,  cannot  altogether 
eradicate  the  stamp  of  native  heroism.  He  has,  therefore, 
given  a  threefold  division  to  the  guilt  of  that  crime.  The 
first  idea  cornea  from  that  being  whoae  whole  activity  is 
guided  by  a  luat  of  wicked nesa^  The  weird  sisters  surprise 
Macbeth  in  the  moment  of  intoxication  of  victory,  when  his 
love  of  glory  has  been  gratified ;  they  cheat  his  eyes  by  exhi- 
biting to  him  aa  the  work  of  fate  what  in  reality  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  his  own  deed,  and  gain  credence  for  all  their 
words  by  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  the  first  prediction* 
The  opportunity  of  murdering  the  King  immediately  oflfera; 
the  wife  of  Macbetb  cot^vires  liliu  not  to  let  it  slip ;  she  urget 
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hhit  on  with  a  ^ery  eloquence,  whicb  liaa  at  comniimd  all 
those  aopliisma  tlrat  serve  to  throw  a  false  splendour  over 
crime.  Little  tiiorc  than  tlie  mere  execution  falls  to  the  share 
of  Macbeth;  he  m  driven  into  it,  as  it  were,  hi  a  tumult  oi 
fascination.  Repentance  immediately  follows^  nay,  even  pre- 
cedes the  deedj  and  the  etiugs  of  conscience  leave  him  rest 
neither  night  nor  day.  But  he  is  now  fairly  entangled  in  tho 
euaree  of  hell ;  truly  frightful  is  it  to  h-ehold  tLat  eanio  Macbeth, 
w!io  once  as  a  warrior  could  spuru  at  death,  now  that  he  dreaila 
the  prospect  of  the  life  to  come*,  clinging  with  growing  anxiety 
to  his  earthly  exislenco  the  more  miserahle  it  becomes,  am- 
pitilessly  removing  out  of  the  way  whatever  to  hiis  dark  and 
suspicious  mind  seems  to  threaten  ilanger.  However  much  we 
may  abhor  his  actions,  we  cannot  altogether  refuse  to  compas- 
sionate the  state  of  his  mind;  we  lament  the  ruin  of  so  many 
noble  qualities,  and  even  in  his  last  defence  we  are  compelled 
to  admire  tlie  stru;rgle  of  a  brave  wtll  w*ith  a  cowardly  con- 
science. Wo  might  believe  that  we  witness  in  this  tragedy 
the  ovei^ruling  destiny  of  the  ancients  represented  in  perfect 
accordance  with  their  idea^^:  the  whole  originates  in  a  super- 
natural influence,  to  which  the  subsequent  events  seem  inevit- 
ably linked.  Moreover,  we  even  tind  here  the  same  ambigubua 
oracles  whicli,  by  their  literal  fulfilment,  deceive  those  who 
eonfple  in  them.  Yet  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  the  poet 
has,  in  his  work,  displayed  more  enlightened  views.  He 
wishes  to  show  that  the  conliict  of  good  and  evil  in  thi« 
world  can  only  take  place  by  the  permission  of  Providence^ 
which  converts  the  curse  that  individual  mortals  draw  down 
on  their  heads  into  a  hlossing  to  others.  An  accurate  scale  is 
followed  in  the  retaliatJou.  Lady  MacbetH,  who  of  all  the 
human  participators  in  tfie  king*s  murder  is  the  most  guilty, 
is  thrown  by  the  terrors  of  her  conscience  into  a  state  of  in- 
curable bodily  and  mental  disease  ;  she  dies,  unlaraented  by 
her  husband*  with  all  the  symptoms  of  reprobation,  Macbeth 
is  ^till  found  worth  y  to  ilie  the  death  of  a  hero  on  the  field 
of  battle.  The  noble  Macdutf  is  allowed  the  satisfaction  of 
saving  hia  country  by  punishing  with  his  ow^n  hand  the  tyrant 
who  had  murdered  his  wife  and  children.  Banrjtio,  by  an 
early  death,  atones  for  the  ambitious  curiosity  which  prompted 
the  wish  to  know  his  glorious  descendants,  as  he  thereby  baa 
roused  Macbeth's  jealousy j  but  he  preserved  his  mind  pure 
from  the  evil  suggestions  of  tho  witches:  his  name  is  blei»«ed 
♦  We'd  jump  the  life  to  oome* 
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in  his  race,  d&stinetl  to  enjoj  for  a  long  succession  of  a^et 
that  royal  dignity  which  Macbeth  could  only  hold  for  hia 
own  lifo.  In  the  pro^Tess  of  the  action,  this  piece  is  altogether 
tlie  reverse  of  i/amkt:  it  strides  forward  with  amazing  ra- 
ni dity,  from  tho  first  catastrophe  (for  Duncan's  nmnler  may 
be  calieil  a  catastrophe)  to  the  last.  "  Thought,  and  done  1" 
ia  the  general  motto;  for  as  Macbeth  btljUj 

The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook, 

Unk'ss  the  clee^i  |^f>  with  it. 
in  every  feature  we  see  an  energetic  heroic  age,  in  the  hardy 
North  which  steely  every  nerve.  The  precise  duration  of  the 
action  cannot  he  ascertained, — years  perhaps,  according  to  the 
etory;  hut  we  know  that  to  tho  imagination  the  inoat  crowded 
time  appears  always  the  shortest.  Here  we  can  hardly  con- 
oeive  how  so  very  much  could  ever  Lave  been  compressed 
into  £o  narrow  a  space ;  not  merely  external  events, — the 
very  inmost  recesses  in  the  tninda  of  the  dramatic  personages 
are  laid  open  to  us.  It  is  aa  if  the  drags  were  taken  from 
the  wheels  of  time,  and  they  rolled  along  without  interrup- 
tion in  their  descent.  Nothing  can  ecjual  this  picture  in  its 
power  to  excite  terror.  Wc  need  only  allude  to  the  circuifi- 
Btaiiffis  attending  the  murder  of  Duncan,  the  dagger  thai 
hovers  before  the  eyes  of  Macbeth,  the  vision  of  Bant) no  at 
the  feast,  the  madness  of  Lady  Macbetli :  what  can  possibly 
be  said  on  the  subject  that  will  not  rather  weaken  the  im- 
pression they  naturally  leave  ?  Such  scenes  stand  alone,  and 
are  to  be  found  only  in  this  poet;  otherwise  the  tragic  muse 
mso;ht  exchange  her  mask  for  the  liead  of  jJfedusa, 

I  wish  merp^y  to  point  <mt  as  a  secondary  circumBtance  the 
prudent  dexterity  of  Shakspearo,  who  could  still  contrive  to 
flatter  a  king  by  a  work  in  every  part  of  whose  phm  never- 
theless the  poetical  views  are  evident.  James  the  First  flrew 
his  lineage  from  Banquo ;  he  was  the  first  who  united  the 
threefold  sceptre  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland:  this  le 
foreshown  in  the  magical  vision^  when  a  long  scries  of  g*on- 
ooe  successors  ia  promie^ed  to  Banfpio,  Even  the  gift  of  the 
English  kings  to  heal  certain  maladies  by  the  touch,  which 
James  pretended  to  have  inherited  from  Edward*  the  Cou- 
*  Tiie  naming  of  Edward  the  Confessor  ^ves  u-*  at  the  «ame  time  tl| 
epudi  in  which  thesft  historirJilly  acer*:f1iitt»d  transactions  are  majje  to  tali 
pkcc.  Th^i  mina  of  Macbeth'a  palace  are  yet  standing;  at  Inverness ;  tt| 
^ireietit  Esirls  of  Fife  are  the  descx^tidants  of  the  vahanc  Macduff,  and  dowl 
to  the  union  of  Stxithuid  with  England  they  were  in  the  enjojment  li 
peculiar  privikges  for  theiiT  iemce%  \a  ibt  crown. 
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fesBor,  and  en  wliich  he  set  a  great  value,  is  brought  in  very 
uj-turally. — With  such  occasional  matters  w©  may  well 
allow  ourselves  to  be  pleased  without  fearing  from  them  any 
danger  to  poetry :  by  similar  allusiona  jEschylus  endeavoured 
to  recommend  the  Areopagus  to  his  fellow-citizenB,  and  So- 
phocles to  celebrate  the  glory  of  Athens. 

Aa  in  Machdh  terror  reaches  its  utmost  height,  in  King 
Lear  the  science  of  compassion  is  exhausted,  1  he  principal 
cLanicters  here  are  not  those  who  act,  hut  tloee  who  suffer, 
^Ve  have  not  in  this,  as  in  most  tragedies,  t he  picture  of  a 
calamity  in  wliich  the  suvlden  blows  of  fatr  seem  still  to 
honour  the  head  wliich  they  strike,  and  wbere  the  loss  ia 
always  accompanied  by  some  flattering  com  eolation  in  the 
memory  of  the  former  possessitm ;  hut  a  fall  fjom  the  highest 
elevation  into  the  deepest  abyss  of  misery,  where  humanity  ia 
stripped  of  all  external  and  internal  a<ivantage8,  and  givea 
up  a  prey  to  naked  helplessness,  Tllie  threefold  dignity  of  a 
king,  an  old  maUj  and  a  father,  is  dishonoored  by  the  cruel 
ingratitude  of  Lis  unnatural  daugbters;  the  old  Lear,  who  out 
of  a  foolish  tenderness  has  givtm  away  every  thing,  is  driven 
cat  to  the  world  a  wantlering  lieggar;  the  childish  irabocility 
to  which  he  was  fast  advancing  changes  Into  the  wildest 
insanityj  and  when  he  is  rescued  from  the  disgraceful  destitu- 
tion  to  which  !ie  was  abandoned,  it  is  too  late:  tbe  kind  con- 
solations of  filial  care  and  attention  and  of  true  friendship  are 
now  lo«t  on  him ;  his  bodily  and  mental  powers  are  destroyed 
beyond  all  hope  of  recovery,  and  all  that  now  remains  to  him 
of  life  is  the  capability  of  loving  and  suffering  beyond  measure, 
What  a  [dcture  we  have  in  the  meeting  of  Lear  and  Edgar  in 
a  tempestuous  night  and  in  a  wretched  hovel!  The  youthful 
Edgar  has,  by  the  wicked  arts  of  his  brother,  and  through 
his  fathers  blindnes^j  fallen,  as  the  old  Lear,  from  the  rank 
to  which  hi»  birth  entitled  hini ;  and,  as  the  only  means  of 
escaping  further  persecution,  is  reduced  to  assume  the  did* 
guise  of  a  beggar  tormented  by  evil  spirits.  The  King^s  fooL 
notwithstanding  the  voluntary  degradation  which  is  implied 
in  his  situation,  is,  after  Kent,  Lear*a  most  faithful  associate, 
his  wifiest  counsellor  This  good-hearted  fool  clothes  reason 
with  the  livery  of  his  motley  garb;  the  hfgh-bom  beggar 
acts  the  part  of  insaniiy;  and  both  were  they  even  in  ri*ality 
what  they  seem,  would  still  be  enviable  in  compans<:tn  wiih 
the  King,  who  feels  that  tlie  violence  of  his  grief  threaten* 
to  overpower  his  reason.     The  meeting  of  Ed^ar  v(k\\  iVi* 
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LJmde<1  Glodtei  ie  equally  heart-rending;  notliing  can  h^ 
more  atiwting  tlian  to  see  tlio  ejected  son  becouie  ihe  I'alher'a 
guide,  ami  tlie  good  a«gel,  who  under  the  disguise  of  itujafiity, 
savej^  him  hy  an  ingeoious  and  piouH  fraud  from  the  horrof 
and  despair  of  aelf-murder.  But  who  can  jKjssibly  enumerate 
all  the  different  combiuationfi  and  Hituations  by  which  our 
rainda  are  bere  aa  it  were  etormed  by  the  pt>et  1  Respecting 
the  structure  of  the  whole  I  will  only  make  one  observation* 
The  atory  of  Lear  and  his  daughters  wad  left  by  Shakspeare 
e^cactly  as  he  found  it  in  a  fabulous  tradittonj  with  all  the 
features  cljaracteriBtieal  of  the  simplicity  of  old  tiraca.  But 
in  that  tradition  there  is  not  the  slightest  tiuce  of  the  gtoiy 
of  Gioater  and  bis  sons,  wliich  was  derived  by  Shakspeare 
from  another  source.  The  incorpuratlon  of  the  two  stories 
has  been  censured  as  destrnetive  of  the  unity  of  action.  But 
whatever  contributes  to  the  intrigue  or  the  dinouemeid  must 
always  possess  unity.  And  with  what  ingenuity  and  skill 
are  the  two  main  parts  of  tlie  composition  dovetailed  into  one 
another]  The  pity  felt  by  Gl osier  for  the  fate  of  Lear 
becomes  the  means  which  enables  his  son  Edmund  to  effect 
his  complete  destruction,  and  alTorda  the  outcast  Edgar  an 
I  opportunity  of  being  the  saviour  of  his  father.  On  the  other 
baud,  Edmund  is  active  in  the  cause  of  Regan  and  Gonerill , 
and  the  criminal  passion  which  they  both  entertain  for  him 
induces  them  to  execute  justice  on  each  other  and  on  them" 
eelves.  The  laws  of  the  drama  have  therefore  been  suffi- 
ciently complied  with;  but  that  is  the  least:  it  is  the  very 
combmation  which  constitutes  the  sublime  beauty  of  the 
work.  The  two  cases  res^erables  each  other  in  the  main :  an 
infatuated  father  is  blind  towards  his  well-disposed  child,  and 
the  unnatural  children,  whom  he  prefers,  requite  him  by  the 
ruin  of  all  his  happiness.  But  all  the  circumstances  are  so  dif- 
ferent, that  these  stories,  while  they  each  make  a  correspon- 
dent impression  on  the  heart,  form  a  complete  contrast  for  the 
imagination.  Were  Lear  alone  to  suffer  from  bis  daughters, 
the  impression  would  be  limited  to  the  powerful  compassion 
felt  by  us  for  his  private  misfortune.  But  two  such  unheard- 
of  examples  taking  place  at  the  same  time  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  great  commotion  in  the  moral  world;  the  picture 
oecomcB  gigantic,  and  filU  us  with  such  alarm  as  we  should 
entertain  at  the  idea  that  the  heavenly  bodies  might  one  day 
fall  from  their  appointed  orbits.  To  save  in  some  degree 
lionouj  of  human  nature,  Shakspeare  never  wishes  his 
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tatora  tf>  forget  that  the  storj  t^  \cb  place  in  a  dreary  ami 
harbarous  a^^e :  he  lays  particular  stress  on  the  circumstance 
that  the  Britooe  of  that  day  were  atill  he^tliens,  although  he 
has  not  made  all  the  rentaining  circumstances  to  coincide 
learnedly  with  the  timo  which  1  e  has  chosen.  From  this 
point  of  view  we  must  judge  of  m  my  coarsenesses  in  expres- 
flion  and  manners;  for  instance,  the  innnodest  manner  in 
which  Gloeter  acknowledges  his  b  istard,  Kent*s  quarrel  with 
the  Steward,  and  more  especially  the  cruelty  personally  in- 
flicted on  Gloster  by  the  Duke  of  *>ornwaU.  Even  the  virtue 
of  the  honest  Kent  bears  the  8ta:iii)  of  an  iron  age,  in  which 
the  good  and  the  bad  display  the  t^ame  uncontrollable  energy* 
Great  qualities  have  not  been  ffiperHnonsly  assigned  to  the 
Kingj  the  poet  could  command  jiir  sympatliy  for  his  situa- 
tion, without  concealing  xvhat  he  Imd  done  to  bring  himself 
into  it.  Lear  is  choleric,  overbearing,  and  almost  childish 
from  age,  when  he  drives  out  his  yoimgei^t  daughter  because 
she  will  not  join  in  the  h^'^tocritical  exaggerations  of  her 
sisters.  But  he  has  a  warm  and  aflectionate  heart,  which  is 
susceptible  of  the  most  fervent  gratitude;  and  even  rays  of  <a 
high  and  kingly  disposition  hurst  forth  from  the  eclipse  of 
his  understanding.  Of  Cordelia's  heavenly  beauty  of  soul, 
painted  in  so  few  words*  I  will  not  venture  to  speak;  she  can 
only  l>e  named  in  the  same  breath  with  Antigone.  Her  death 
has  been  thought  too  cruel;  and  in  England  the  piece  is  in 
acting  so  far  altered  that  slie  remains  victorious  and  happy 
I  must  own,  I  cannot  conceive  what  ideas  of  art  and  dramatic 
connexion  those  jMjrsons  have  who  suppose  that  we  can  at 
pleasure  tack  a  double  conclusion  to  a  tragedy ;  a  melao- 
choly  one  for  hartl-hearted  spectators,  and  a  Iisippy  one  for 
souls  of  a  softer  mould.  After  surviving  so  many  sufl'eriugs, 
Lear  ciin  only  die ;  and  what  more  truly  tragic  end  for  him 
than  to  die  from  grief  for  the  death  of  Cordelia  1  and  if  he 
is  also  to  be  saved  and  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
hapj)iness,  the  whole  loses  its  signification.  According  t^o 
Shaksjjcaro*s  plan  the  guilty,  it  is  true,  are  all  punished,  for 
wickedncsis  destroys  itself;  but  the  virtues  that  would  bring 
help  and  succour  are  everywhere  too  late,  or  overmatched  by 
the  cunning  activity  of  malice.  The  persons  of  this  drama 
have  only  such  a  faint  belief  in  Providence  aa  heathens  may 
be  8up{K)sed  to  have;  and  the  poet  here  wishes  to  show  v§ 
that  tliis  belief  reejuires  a  wider  ranije  than  the  dark  pilgrim- 
age on  earth  *q  be  established  in  full  extent. 
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LECTURE  XXV L 

Criddsma  on  Shakspeare^B  Historical  Dramt& 

The  five  tragedioa  of  wlucli  I  have  jnst  spokca  are  de- 1 
aervedly  the  most  celebrated  of  all  tlie  work 9  of  Shakspeare. 
In  the  three  last,  more  especially,  we  have  a  display  of  a 
loftiiiesa  of  genius  wliicii  may  almofst  be  said  to  sarpasa  the 
powers  of  buman  nature:  tlie  mind  ia  as  much  lost  in  the 
contemplation  of  all  the  heighta  and  depths  of  these  works  as 
our  feelings  are  overpowered  by  the  first  impresaion  which 
they  produce.  Of  hia  historical  playa,  however,  some  poeseea 
a  high  degree  of  traffical  perfection,  aud  all  are  distinguished 
ny  peculiar  excel  leu  cies. 

In  the  three  Roman  pieces,  Oorwlann^^  Julius  Cwsar,  and 
A  niony  and  Chopah^a^  the  moderation  with  which  Shakspeare 
excludes  foreign  appendages  and  arbitrary  suppositions,  and 
yet  fnlly  satisfies  the  wants  of  the  stage,  is  particularly  de- 
serving of  admiration.  These  plays  are  the  very  thing  itself; 
ajid  under  the  apparent  artlessness  of  adhering  closely  to 
history  eb  he  found  it,  an  on  common  degree  of  art  is  con- 
cealed. Of  every  historical  transaction  Shakspeare  knows 
how  to  seize  the  true  poetical  point  of  view,  aiid  to  give 
unity  and  rounding  to  a  series  of  events  detached  from  the 
immeasurable  extent  of  history  without  in  auj  degree 
changing  them.  The  public  life  of  ancient  Rome  is  called  up 
from  its  grave,  and  exhibited  before  our  eyes  with  the  utmost 
gratideur  and  freedom  of  the  dramatic  form,  and  the  heroes 
of  Plutarch  are  ennobled  by  the  most  eloquent  poetry. 

In  Ooriol(jmu&  we  have  more  comic  intermixtures  than  in 
the  otherSj  as  the  many-headed  multitude  plays  here  a  con 
fiiderable  part;  and  when  Shakspeare  portrays  the  blind 
movement-s  of  the  people  in  %m  mass,  he  almost  always  gives 
himself  up  to  his  merry  humour.  To  the  plebeians,  whose 
ftdly  is  certainly  sufficiently  conspieuous  already,  the  original 
»Jd  eatirist  M  en  en  i  us  is  added  by  way  of  abundance.  Droll 
scenes  arise  of  a  description  altogether  peculiar,  and  which 
ire  compatible  only  with  such  a  political  dramaj  for  instance, 
iFhen  Coriolanus,  to  obtain  the  couiulatej  tnuat  »olioit  the 
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lower  oTiler  of  citizena  whrmi  he  bolda  in  contempt  for  tlieir 
cowardice  in  war,  but  caimot  so  far  mtu^ter  liia  hatigbty  dia- 
position  a3  to  ussiinie  the  custotuary  liumility^  and  yet  extorts 
from  them  tlieir  votes, 

I  havo  already  shown*  that  the  piece  of  JuUut  U(Bsarj  to 
complete  tlie  action,  requires  to  be  continued  to  the  fall  of 
Brutua  and  Cassias.  Cuisar  la  not  the  hero  of  the  piece,  but 
Brutaa.  The  nniialde  beauty  of  this  character,  hia  feeling 
and  patriotic  heroism,  are  portrayed  with  peculiar  care.  Yet 
the  poet  has  pointed  out  with  great  nicety  the  aupenority  of 
Cassius  over  Brutus  in  indcjKjndent  volition  and  discernment 
in  judging  of  human  atTaira  ;  that  the  latter  from  the  purity 
of  hia  mind  and  hia  conscientious  love  of  justice,  ia  unfit  to  b© 
the  head  of  a  party  in  a  state  entirely  corrupted;  and  that 
theae  very  faulta  give  an  uiifortunate  turn  to  the  cauae  of  the 
conspirators.  In  tlie  i»art  of  Caesar  several  ostentatioua 
speechea  have  been  censured  as  unsuitable.  But  aa  he  never 
appears  in  action,  we  have  no  other  measure  of  \m  greatness 
than  the  inipresaion  which  he  makes  upon  the  reat  of  the 
characttTS,  and  hia  peculiar  confidence  in  himself.  In  thia 
Caesar  was  by  no  means  deficient,  aa  we  learn  from  history 
and  hia  own  writings ;  hut  he  displayed  it  more  in  the  easy 
ridicule  of  his  enemies  than  in  pompous  discourses.  The 
theatrical  effect  of  thia  play  is  injured  by  a  partial  falling  off  of 
the  last  two  acts  compared  with  the  preceding  in  external 
splendour  and  rapidity.  The  first  appearance  of  Caesar  in 
festal  robes,  when  the  music  stops,  and  all  are  silent  when- 
ever he  opens  his  month,  and  when  the  few  words  which  he 
litters  are  received  as  oracles,  is  truly  magnificent;  the  con» 
s  pi  racy  is  a  true  conspiracy,  which  in  stolen  interviews  and 
in  the  dead  of  night  prepares  the  bhiw  which  is  to  be  struck 
in  open  day,  and  which  ia  to  change  the  constitution  of  the 
world; — the  confused  thronging  before  the  murder  of  Ceesar, 
tlie  general  agitation  even  of  the  perpetrators  after  the  deed^ 
are  all  pi>rtrayed  with  moat  masterly  skill;  with  the  funeral 
procession  and  the  speech  of  Antony  tlie  elfect  reaches  its 
utmost  height.  Ciesar'a  shade  is  more  powerful  to  avenge 
his  fall  than  he  himself  was  to  guard  against  it.  After  the 
overthrow  of  the  external  s]ilendour  and  greatness  of  tho 
conqueror  and  ruler  of  the  world,  the  intrinsic  grandeur  of 
character  of  Brutus  and  Ca^ijius  is  all  that  remain  to  £11  the 
*  Page  240 
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/  the  mincls  of  the  spectators :  suitahly  to  tlimT 
naBie^  as  tlie  last  of  the  Romans,  they  stand  there,  in  same 
degree  alone ;  and  tlvo  forming  a  great  and  hazardous  deter- 
mination is  more  powerfullj  calculatctl  to  excite?  our  expec- 
tation, than  the  snpportmg  the  consequences  of  the  deed  with 
herofb  firmness. 

A  Jit^mf/  and  Cleopatra  may,  in  some  measure,  be  considered 
asa  eontinnation  of  Jidius  Cwsar:  tlie  two  principal  characters 
of  Antony  find  AwjvMit$  are  equally  sustained  in  both  pieces, 
Antonj/  and  Cleopatra  is  a  play  of  great  exti^nt;  the  progress 
is  less  simple  than  in  Julius  Ccesar.  The  fulness  and  variety 
of  political  and  warlike  events,  to  which  the  union  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  Roman  world  under  one  master  neces- 
sarily'' gave  rise,  were  perhaps  too  great  to  admit  of  being 
clearly  exhibited  in  mie  dramatic  picture.  In  this  consists 
the  great  difficulty  of  the  historical  drama: — it  must  be  a 
crowded  extract,  and  a  lining  development  of  history; — the 
difficulty,  however,  has  generally  been  successfully  overcome 
hy  Shakspeare,  But  now  many  things,  which  are  transacted 
in  the  baclc ground,  are  here  merely  alluded  to,  in  a  manner 
which  supposes  an  intimate  acfiuaintance  with  the  history; 
but  a  work  of  art  should  contain,  within  itself,  eveiy  thing 
neceasary  for  its  being  fnlly  understood.  Many  persons  of 
historical  importance  are  merely  introduced  in  passn*g;  the 
preparatory  and  concurring  circumstances  are  not  sufficiently 
collected  into  masses  to  avoid  distracting  our  attention 
The  principal  personages,  however,  are  most  emphatically 
distinguished  by  lineament  and  colouring,  and  powerfully 
arrest  the  imagination.  In  Antony  we  observe  a  mixture  of 
great  qualitiea,  weaknesses,  and  vices;  violent  ambition  and 
fybullitions  of  magnanimity;  we  see  him  now  sinking  into 
luxurious  enjoyment  and  then  nobly  ashamed  of  his  own 
aberrations, — manning  himself  to  resolutions  not  unworthy  of 
himself,  which  are  always  shipwrecked  against  the  seductions 
of  an  artful  wonmn.  It  is  Hercules  in  the  chains  of  Omphale, 
drawn  from  the  fabulous  heroic  ages  into  history,  and  invested 
with  the  Roman  costume.  The  seductive  arts  of  Cleopatra 
are  in  no  respect  veiled  over;  she  is  an  ambiguous  being 
made  up  of  royal  pride,  female  vanity,  luxury,  inconstancy, 
and  true  attachment  Although  the  mutual  passion  of  herself 
and  Antony  is  without  moral  dignity,  it  still  excites  our  sym^ 
pathy  as  an  iusunnountable  fascination : — thej  seem  formed 
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tor  GELcli  otljcr,  and  Cle(*j»atra  \s  as  ii?itiarkal>le  for  her  Stjtluc- 
tiv'tj  cliarnis  a3  Antony  for  tlie  splfnikmr  of  bin  deeds.  Aa 
tJiey  die  for  eacli  otlier,  we  forgive  theiu  ff>i"  liavjug  lived  for 
each  otiicr.  The  open  and  lavish  character  of  Antony  \a 
admirahly  contra>sted  with  the  heartlei^s  liulenoss  of  OctavJus, 
wliom  Sfiak.spe!u*j  ^.enis  to  fiavc  <!ornpletely  seen  through, 
witliuut  allowing  himself  to  bo  led  astray  by  the  fortune  and 
the  hirae  of  Angustiia, 

Thfifm  of  A  tft^nSj  and  Troilui  and  Cressfida^  are  not  liiato- 
rical  plays;  but  we  cannot  properly  call  them  eitlier  tragedies 
or  comedies.  By  the  aelcctjon  of  the  matoriiila  from  anti- 
quity they  have  some  affinity  to  the  Roman  pieces,  and  hence 
I  have  hitherto  abstained  from  mentioning  them. 

Timon  of  Athens,  of  all  the  worka  of  Shakspeare,  possesaet 
most  the  character  of  satire : — a  laiigbing  satire  in  the  picture 
of  the  parasites  and  flatterers,  and  J u venal i an  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  Timon 's  imprecations  on  the  ingratitude  of  a  false  world. 
The  story  is  very  aimp^y  treated,  and  ia  definitely  divided 
into  largo  masses: — in  the  fir^t  act  the  joyous  life  of  Tinion, 
bis  noble  and  hospitable  extravagance,  and  around  him  the 
throng  of  auitora  of  every  description  j  in  the  second  and 
third  acts  his  cmbarrassmont,  and  the  trial  which  he  is 
thereby  reduced  to  make  (f  hia  supposed  friemlsj  who  all  desert 
him  in  the  hour  of  nee<l  \ — in  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts,  Timon *a 
flight  to  the  woods,  hia  misanthropical  melancholy,  and  hia 
death.  The  only  thing  which  may  be  called  an  episode  is 
the  banishment  of  Alctbtades,  and  bis  return  by  force  of  arms. 
Hf>wever,  they  are  both  examples  of  ingratitude, — the  one  of 
a  state  towards  its  defender,  and  the  other  of  private  frieuiis 
to  their  benefactor  As  the  merits  of  the  General  towards 
hia  fellow-citizetis  suppose  more  strength  of  character  than 
thoae  of  the  generous  prodigal,  their  respecti%*e  behaviours  are 
not  less  different;  Timon  frets  himself  to  death,  Alcibiades 
regains  his  lost  dignity  by  force.  If  the  poet  very  properly 
sides  with  Timon  against  the  common  practice  of  the  world, 
he  ia,  on  the  other  hand,  by  no  means  dispf^ed  to  spare 
Timon.  Ttmon  was  a  fool  in  his  generosity;  in  his  discon- 
tent he  is  a  madman:  he  is  eyevj  where  wanting  m  the 
wisdom  which  enables  a  man  in  all  things  to  observe  the  due 
measure.  Altliongh  the  truth  of  his  extravagant  feelings  i» 
proved  by  his  death,  and  though  when  he  fliga  up  a  treasure 
te  spurtifl  tba  wealth  which  seems  to  tempt  him,  we  yet  se^ 
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distmctly  enough  tliat  the  vanity  of  wlahing  to  be  singulaf^ 
in  both  tlie  parts  that  he  plays,  had  some  share  iti  hia  liberal 
self-forgetfulBeBS,  aa  well  as  in  his  anchoritical  seclasion. 
This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  iticompanible  scene  where 
the  cynic  AfMjmantus  visits  Timon  in  the  wilderness.  They 
have  a  sort  of  competition  with  each  other  iu  their  trade  of 
misanthropy:  the  Cynic  reproaches  tlie  impoveriahed  Timon 
with  having  been  merely  driven  by  necessity  to  take  to  the 
way  of  living  which  he  himself  had  long  been  following  of 
his  free  choice,  and  Timon  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  being 
merely  an  imitator  of  the  Cynic.  In  such  a  subject  as  this 
the  due  effect  could  only  be  produce*!  by  an  accumulation  of 
aim  liar  features^  still|^^  In  the  variety  ckf  the  shades^  an  amazing 
degree  of  understan cling  has  been  displayed  by  Shakspeare. 
\Vh:it  a  powerfully  diversified  concert  of  flatteries  and  of 
empty  testimonies  of  devotedness  I  It  is  higldy  amusing  to 
aee  the  euitora,  whom  the  ruined  circuniBtances  of  their 
patron  had  dispersed,  immediately  flock  to  him  again  when 
they  learn  that  he  has  been  revisited  by  fortune.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  speeches  of  TiinoUj  after  he  is  undeceived, 
all  hostile  figures  of  speech  are  exhausted,^ — it  Is  a  dictionary 
of  eloquent  imprecatkins. 

Troilus  and  Gtessida  is  the  only  play  of  Shakspeare  which 
ne  allowed  to  be  printed  without  being  previously  represented. 
It  aeema  as  if  he  here  for  once  wished,  without  caring  for 
theatrical  cffef;t,  to  satisfy  the  nicety  of  iiis  peculiar  wit,  and 
the  inclination  to  a  certain  guile,  if  I  may  say  so^  in  the  cha- 
racterization. The  whole  is  one  continued  irony  of  that  crown 
of  all  heroic  tales,  the  tale  of  Troy.  The  contemptible  nature 
of  the  origin  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  hiziness  and  disconl  with 
which  it  was  carried  on,  so  that  the  siege  was  made  to  last 
ten  years,  are  only  placed  in  clearer  light  by  the  noble 
descriptions,  the  sage  and  ingenious  maxim^f  \vith  which  the 
work  overflows,  and  the  high  ideas  which  tlie  heroes  enter- 
tain of  themselves  and  eaeh  other.  Agamemnon^s  stately 
leliaviour,  Menelaus"  irritation,  Nestor  a  experience,  Ulysses* 
cunning,  arc  all  productive  of  no  efl^ect;  when  they  ha\'e  at 
l^Lst  arranged  a  single  combat  between  the  coarse  braggart 
Ajai  and  Hector,  the  latter  will  not  fight  in  good  earnest,  a.8 
Ajai  is  bis  cousin.  Achilles  is  treated  worst :  after  having- 
long  stretched  himself  out  in  arrogant  Idleness,  and  passed  hie 
time  in  the  company  of  Thersites  the  buffoon,  he  falls  upon 
Hector  at  a  moment  when  he  is  defencelesSf  aod  kills  him  by 
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means  of  bis  mjrniiJons.  In  all  this  let  no  man  conceivw 
that  any  indignity  was  intended  to  the  veiierahle  Homer, 
Sliakspeare  had  not  the  Ilkul  before  him,  hut  the  chii-alroua 
rnniaiic«8  of  the  Trojan  war  derived  from  Dares  Pkrt/ffiu^, 
From  thie  source  also  be  took  the  love- intrigue  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida^  a  story  at  one  time  so  pupuhir  in  England,  that  the 
name  of  Troilua  had  become  proverhiul  for  faithful  and  ill- 
requited  love,  and  Creasida  for  female  falsehood.  The  name 
of  the  ag*int  between  them,  Pandarus,  haa  even  heen  adopted 
into  the  English  language  to  signify  those  personages  (panders) 
who  dedicate  theniselvee  to  similar  services  for  inexperienced 
persoiis  of  both  sexes.  The  endless  contrivances  of  the  cour- 
teous Pandarns  to  bring  the  two  lovers  together,  who  do  not 
itand  in  need  of  hinij  as  Crcsaida  requires  no  seduction,  are 
joniic  in  the  eactreme.  The  manner  in  which  this  treacherous 
beauty  excites  while  ghe  n-fuses,  and  converts  the  virgin 
modesty  which  she  pretends,  into  a  means  of  seductive  allure- 
ment, ia  portrayed  in  colours  extremely  elegant,  though  cer- 
tainly somewhat  voluptuous.  Troilus,  the  pattern  of  lovers, 
looks  patiently  on,  while  his  mistress  enters  into  an  intrigue 
with  Diomed.  No  doubt,  he  swears  that  he  will  be  revenged ; 
but  notwithstanding  his  violence  in  the  fight  next  day,  he 
does  no  harm  to  any  one,  and  ends  with  only  high-sounding 
threats.  In  a  word,  in  tliia  heroic  coraedy,  where,  from  tradi- 
tional fame  and  the  pomp  of  poetry,  every  thing  seems  to  lay 
claim  to  admiration,  Shakspeare  did  not  wish  that  any  room 
eliould  he  left,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  character  of  Hector, 
for  esteem  and  symjmthy ;  but  in  this  double  meaning  of  the 
picture,  he  has  afforded  us  the  most  choice  entertainment* 

The  dramas  derived  from  the  English  history,  ten  in  number, 
form  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  Shakspeare^s  works,  and 
I»artly  the  fruit  of  his  maturest  age,  I  say  advisedly  one  of 
hia  works,  for  the  poet  evidently  intended  them  to  form  one 
great  whole*  It  is,  as  it  were,  an  hisstorical  heroic  poem  in 
the  dramatic  form,  of  which  the  separate  plays  constitute  the 
rhapsodies.  The  principal  features  of  the  events  are  exhibited 
with  such  fidelity ;  their  causes,  and  even  their  secret  f^p rings, 
are  placed  in  such  a  clear  light,  that  we  may  attain  from 
them  a  knowledge  of  history  in  all  its  truth,  while  the  living 
|>ktuivj  uiakes  an  impression  on  the  imagination  which  can 
never  be  effaceil.  But  this  series  of  dmmas  is  intended  as  tha 
vehicle  of  a  much  higher  and  much  more  general  instructioui 
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it  funiisliea  cxjiinples  of  tlie  political  course  of  the  world,  ap- 
plicaUle  to  all  times,  Tliia  mirror  of  lyings  should  be  the 
iMaimiil  of  yoang  princes;  from  it  they  may  leani  the  in- 
trinsifi  diL^ity  of  their  liereditary  vacutioiij  but  they  will  ako 
Ipjtrn  from  it  the  difficultie.s  of  tlieir  situation,  the  dangers  of 
usurpation,  the  iiievitalde  fall  of  tyranny,  which  huries  itself 
under  its  atteuipta  to  obtain  a  fimier  foundation;  lastly,  the 
rtiiiiou^  con-secjucuees  of  the  weaknesses,  errors,  and  crimes  of 
kin-nrjij  for  whole  nations,  and  many  euKsequent  generations. 
Eight  of  these  jilays,  from  Eidiard  the  Second  to  Rkhard  th€ 
Third,  are  linked  togetlier  in  an  uninterrupted  succession, 
and  emhrace  a  most  eventful  period  of  nearly  a  century  of 
English  history.  The  events  portrayed  in  them  not  only 
follow  one  another,  but  they  are  Huked  together  in  the  closest 
aiiil  most  exact  connexion ;  and  the  cycle  of  revolts,  pjvrties, 
civil  and  foreign  wars,  which  began  with  tlie  deposition  of 
Eicbiird  IT,,  first  ends  with  the  accession  of  Henry  VI 1, 
to  tlie  throne.  The  careless  rule  of  the  first  of  these 
jnonarchs^  and  his  injudicious  treatment  of  his  own  rela- 
tions^ drew  upon  him  the  reheOion  of  Bolingbroke;  his 
dethronement,  liowever,  waa,  in  point  of  form,  altogether 
unjust,  and  in  no  case  couM  Bolisigbroke  be  corisi<lered 
the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown.  This  shrewd  founder  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster  never  as  Henry  lY,  enjoyed  in  peace  the 
fraits  of  his  usurpation:  his  turbulent  Barons,  the  same  who 
aided  him  in  ascending  the  throne,  allowed  him  not  a  mo- 
ment's repose  upon  it.  On  the  other  hand,  he  wiis  jealous  of 
the  brilliant  qualities  of  his  son,  and  this  distrust,  more  than 
any  really  low  inclination,  induced  the  Prince,  that  he  might 
•»void  every  appearance  of  ambition,  to  give  himself  up  to 
flissolute  society.  These  two  circumstances  form  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  two  parts  oi  Henry  the  Fourth;  the  en teqj rises 
of  the  discontented  make  up  the  serious,  and  the  wild  youthful 
frolics  of  the  heir-apparent  supply  the  comic  scenes.  When 
this  warlike  Prince  ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of 
Henry  V.,  he  was  determined  to  assert  his  ambiguous  title; 
I  he  considered  foreign  conquests  as  the  best  means  of  guarding 
I  against  internal  disturbances,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  glo 
rious,  hut  more  ruinous  than  profitable,  war  with  FraDCO^fl 
which  Slmrfspeare  has  celebrated  in  the  AvVimvL  ai  Ht^nry  tht 
FiftK  The  early  death  of  this  king,  the  long  legal  minority 
of  Henry  YL,  and  his  perpetual  minority  in  the  art  of 
^oreriiment,  brought  the  greatest  troubles  on  Er  gland.     The 
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iiis«enatons  of  the  Regents,  ami  tVie  consequently  wretclieil 
administration,  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  Frencli  coi)([HCBtfl' 
and  thero  arose  a  bold  candidate  for  the  orown,  whose  title 
waa  indi^jfjutahle,  if  the  prescription  of  three  govenimenta 
may  not  l>e  assumed  to  confer  legitimacy  on  usurpation 
Stioh  was  the  origin  of  the  wars  hetween  the  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  wliieli  desi dated  the  kingdom  for  a  number  of 
ycarsj  and  ended  with  the  victory  of  the  House  of  York 
All  this  Shakspeare  has  represented  ia  the  three  parts  of 
Ilenry  tJie  SUth,  Edward  IV.  shortened  his  life  by  excesses, 
and  did  not  long  enjoy  the  throne  purchased  at  the  eitpense 
of  so  many  cruel  deeds.  His  brotlier  Richard,  who  had  a 
great  share  in  the  elevation  of  the  House  of  Y'ork,  was  not 
contented  with  the  i-egency,  and  his  ambition  paved  himself 
a  way  to  the  throne  through  treachery  and  violence;  but  bjs 
gloomy  tyranny  made  him  the  object  of  the  people's  hati'ed, 
and  at  length  drew  on  him  the  destruction  which  he  nieritetl. 
He  was  conquered  by  a  descendant  of  the  royal  house  an* 
etaiued  by  the  guilt  of  the  civil  wars,  and  what  might  seem 
defective  in  his  title  was  made  ^ood  by  the  merit  of  freeing 
bis  country  from  a  monster.  With  the  accession  of  Henrj 
Vn.  to  the  throne,  a  new  epoch  of  English  history  begins: 
the  curse  seemed  at  length  to  be  expiated^  and  tlie  long  series 
of  usurpations,  revolts,  and  civil  wars,  occasioned  by  the 
levity  with  which  the  Second  Richard  sported  away  hia 
crown,  waa  now  brought  to  a  termination. 

Such  U  the  evident  connexion  of  t!iese  eight  plays  with 
each  other,  but  they  were  not,  however,  composed  in  chrono- 
logical order.  According  to  all  appearance,  the  four  last  were 
first  written;  this  is  certain,  indeed,  with  respect  to  the  three 
j)arts  of  Henry  the  Si^tk;  and  Mk/iard  the  Third  is  not  only 
from  its  subject  a  continuation  of  these,  but  is  also  composed 
in  the  same  style.  Shakspeare  then  went  back  to  Richxird 
the  Second,  and  with  the  most  careful  art  connected  the  seconil 
aeries  with  the  first.  The  titlngies  of  the  ancients  have 
already  given  us  an  example  of  the  possibility  of  forming  a 
perfeet  dramatic  whole,  whicli  shall  yet  contain  allusions 
to  something  which  goes  1>efore,  and  follows  it.  In  like 
manner  the  most  of  these  plays  eml  with  a  very  definite 
division  in  the  history:  Hidiard  the  tSecond,  with  the  murder 
uf  that  King;  tfie  Second  Part  of  Henrj/  tJie  Fourth,  with  the 
accesdioQ  of  his  son  in  tlie  throne;  Henr^  the  F\ft}i^  with  the 
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canclujsion  of  peace  with  Franco;  the  First  Part  of  Henry  th<t 
tSixthf  also,  with  a  ti*eaty  of  Peace;  the  tliird,  with  the  murder 
of  Henry^  and  Ed  ward 'j*  ek  vat  Sod  to  the  throne;  Richard  tk% 
Third f  with  his  overthrow  and  death*  The  First  Part  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  J  and  the  Second  of  Henry  the  Sixth  j  are  ronndeii  off 
in  a  less  satisfactory  manner.  The  revolt  of  tlio  nobles  waa 
only  half  quelled  by  the  OYerthrow  of  Pen^y,  and  it  is  there- 
fore continued  through  the  following  part  of  the  piece.  The 
victory  of  York  at  St.  Alban's  could  as  little  be  considered  a 
decisive  event,  in  the  war  of  the  two  bouses,  Shtikspeare 
has  fallen  into  this  dmniatic  imperfection,  if  we  may  so  call 
if.,  for  the  sake  of  advantages  of  much  more  importance. 
The  picture  of  the  civil  war  was  too  great  and  too  rich  in 
dreadful  events  for  a  single  drama,  and  yet  the  uninterrupted 
ffries  of  events  ottered  no  more  convenient  resting-place. 
The  government  of  Henry  IV,  might  certainly  have  been 
comprehended  in  one  piece,  but  it  possesses  too  little  tragical 
interest,  and  too  little  historical  splendour,  to  be  attractivej 
if  handled  in  a  serious  manner  throughout:  hence  Shakspeare 
baa  given  to  the  comic  characters  belonging  to  the  retinuo 
of  Prince  Henry,  the  freest  development,  and  the  half  of  the 
tjpace  is  oconpied  by  this  constant  interlude  between  the 
pclitical  events. 

The  two  other  historicnl  plays  taken  from  the  English  hfs* 
tory  are  chronologically  separate  from  this  series:  King  John 
reigned  nearly  two  centuries  before  Richard  II.,  and  between 
Ricliard  III.  and  Henry  VIII.  comes  the  long  reign  of  Henry 
VIL,  which  Shakspeare  justly  passed  over  as  unsusceptibla 
of  dramatic  interest.  However,  these  two  plays  may  ir» 
*some  measure  be  considered  as  the  Prologue  and  the  Epi- 
logue to  tlie  other  eight.  In  KingJoIm,  all  the  political  and 
national  motives  vvhich  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  following 
pieces  are  already  indicateil :  wars  and  treaties  with  France: 
a  usurjiation,  and  the  tyrannical  actions  which  it  draws  after 
it;  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  the  factions  of  the  nobles* 
Heftijy  ifie  Fif/htk  again  sliows  us  the  transition  to  another 
age;  the  policy  of  modern  Europe,  a  refined  conrt-life 
nnder  a  voluptuous  monarch,  the  dangerous  situation  of 
favourites,  who,  after  having  f^ssisted  in  effecting  the  fall  of 
others,  are  themselves  precipitated  from  power;  in  a  word, 
despot  ism  under  a  milder  form,  but  not  less  unjust  and  cruel. 
By  the  prophecies  on  the  birth  of  Elizabeth,  SbaKsjieare  lia,a 
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fu  some  degree  browglit  bis  great  poem  on  English  Listory 
down  to  Im  own  time,  as  far  at  least  aa  eiich  recent  events 
could  be  yet  bamlled  with  security.  Ho  composed  probably 
the  two  piaya  of  King  John*  and  Henry  the  Eighth  at  a  kter 
period,  as  an  addition  to  the  others. 

In  King  Jo/in  tbe  political  and  H'arlike  events  wre  di^ssed 
oit  witb  solemn  pomp,  for  tlie  very  reason  tbat  tlxey  possess 
but  little  of  true  grandeur*  The  falsehood  and  eelfisbness  of 
the  mouarcb  speak  in  tbe  stylo  of  a  manifesto.  Conventional 
dignity  \a  most  indiaponsable  where  prsonal  dignity  is  want- 
ing. Tbe  bastard  Fan  Icon  bridge  is  the  witty  Interpreter  of 
tills  language:  lie  ridicules  the  secret  springs  of  politics,  with- 
out disapproving  of  thera,  for  he  owns  that  he  is  endeavourinjjj 
to  make  bis  fortune  by  similar  meane,  and  wishefl  mtber  to 
belong  to  the  deceivers  than  the  deceived,  for  in  his  view  of  the 
world  there  is  no  other  choice.  Hia  litigation  witb  his  brother 
respecting  tbe  succession  of  his  pretended  father,  by  which  he 
effects  bis  acknowledgment  at  conii:  as  natural  son  of  the 
most  chivalrous  king  of  England,  Richard  Cteur  de  Lion, 
^brms  a  very  entertaining  and  original  prelude  in  the  play 
itself.  When,  amidst  so  many  disguisej?  of  real  Bentiments, 
and  «o  much  ineincerrty  of  expression,  the  poet  shows  ns 
human  nature  without  a  veil^  and  allows  us  to  take  deep  views 
of  the  inmost  recesses  of  tbe  mind,  the  impression  produceil  is 
only  t!ie  more  deep  and  powerful.  Tbe  short  scene  in  which 
John  urges  Hubert  to  put  out  of  the  way  Arthur,  his  young 
rival  for  the  possession  of  the  throne,  is  superlatively 
masterly:  the  cautious  criminal  hardly  ventures  to  say  to 
himeelf  what  he  wishes  the  other  to  do.  The  young  and 
amiable  prince  becomes  a  sacrifice  of  unprincipled  ambition: 
his  fate  excites  the  warmest  sympathy.  When  Hubert,  about 
to  put  out  bis  eyes  with  tbe  hot  iron,  is  softened  by  hia 
prayers,  our  compassion  would  be  almost  overwhelming,  were 
It  not  flweeteneti  by  the  winning  innocence  of  Arthurs 
childish  speeciies.  Constance's  maternal  despair  on  her  son*s 
imprisonment  is  also  of  tbe  highest  beauty;  and  even  the  last 
moments  of  John — an  unjust  and  feeble  prince,  whom  we  can 

*  I  mean  the  pieoe  with  this  title  in  tbe  eotlecdoa  of  bi<  workft.  There 
U  an  older  Kmff  John,  in  two  porU,  af  which  the  t'oruier  is  a  re-cast  :-^ 
perlittps  II  juvenile  work  of  Shukspeare,  though  DOt  hitherto  acknowledget 
u  fruch  by  the  EtkgUsh  critic*.  See  the  dUqulcitioa  appended  to  thij  Leo> 
tMum* 
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neither  respect  nor  admire — are  yet  eo  portrayed  aa  to  ex* 
tiDguisb  our  dbpleibBure  with  him,  and  fill  ua  with  aeriotii 
e(v>nei  derail  an  s  &n  the  arbitrary  deeds  and  the  ineri  table  fa.ta 
of  mortals. 

Ill  Richard  the  St^cond^  Shakspeare  exhibits  a  noble  kingly 
nature,  at  first  obscured  by  levity  and  the  errors  of  an  iin- 
hridled  youth,  and  afterwards  purified  by  miafortune,  and 
"'^ndered  by  it  more  highly  and  splendidly  iliiiatrious*  When 
lie  has  lost  the  love  and  reverence  of  Itia  snbjecta,  and  is  on 
the  point  of  losing  also  \m  throne,  he  then  feels  with  a  bitter 
enthusiasm  the  high  vocation  of  the  kingly  dignity  and  ita 
trjinacendental  rights,  independent  of  personal  merit  or  cbang- 
abfe  institutions.  When  the  earthly  crown  is  fallen  from  h?9 
head,  he  first  appears  a  king  whose  innate  nobility  no  humili- 
ation can  annihilate.  This  m  felt  by  a  poor  groom:  he  is 
shocked  that  his  master* s  favourite  horse  should  have  carried 
the  proud  Bolingbroke  to  his  coronation;  he  visits  the  captive 
king  in  prison,  and  shames  tho  desertion  of  the  great,  Tlie 
political  incident  of  the  deposition  is  sketc!ied  with  extra- 
ordinary knowledge  of  the  world; — the  ebb  of  fortune,  on 
tlie  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  rtwelling  tide,  wliich 
carries  every  thing  along  with  it.  While  Bolingbroke  acta 
as  a  king,  and  his  adherents  behave  towards  him  as  if  he 
really  were  so,  he  still  continues  to  give  out  that  be  has  com«i 
with  an  armeil  band  merely  to  demand  bis  birthright  and  tho 
removal  of  abuBCJS.  The  usurpation  has  been  long  completed, 
before  the  word  Is  pronounced  and  the  thing  publicly  avowed. 
The  old  John  of  Gaunt  is  a  model  of  eliivalrous  honour:  he 
stands  there  like  a  pillar  of  the  ohlen  time  which  he  has 
outlived.  Hii3  son,  Henry  IV.,  was  altogether  unlike 
him :  his  character  is  admirably  sustained  throughout  the 
three  pieces  in  which  he  apjiears.  We  see  in  it  that  mixture 
of  hardness,  moderation,  and  prudence,  which,  in  fact,  enabled 
him  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  throne  which  he  had 
violently  usurped;  but  without  openness^  without  true  cor- 
diuliLy,  and  incapable  of  noble  ebullitions,  he  was  so  little 
able  to  render  his  government  beloved,  that  the  deposed 
Kiciiard  was  even  wished  back  again. 

The  first  part  of  Henr^  the  Fourth  is  particularly  brilliant 
in  the  serious  scenes,  from  the  contrast  between  two  young 
bcroes,  Prince  Henry  and  Percy  (with  the  character! a tical  name 
ul  Hotspur.)  All  the  amiabitity  and  attract tveness  is  oe  tain^ 
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on  tiie  Me  of  the  prince:  nowever  familiar  lie  makes  himself 
with  bad  conipimy,  we  ciin  never  mistake  liim  for  one  of 
tlieiii;  the  ignoble  does  inJeeJ  touch,  but  it  does  not  cootarai- 
nate  him;  and  hig  wildest  freaks  ap|>ear  merely  as  witty 
tricks;,  by  wtueh  his  restless  iiiiiid  sought  to  burst  through  the 
inactivity  to  which  be  was  constmincd,  for  oo  tbe  first  occa- 
sion which  wakea  him  ont  of  bis  unrnly  levity  he  distingnishea 
himself  without  effort  in  the  most  chivalrous  guise.  Percys 
boisterons  valour  is  not  without  a  mixture  of  rude  manners, 
arrogance,  and  boyish  obstinacy;  but  these  errors,  which  pre- 
pare for  him  an  early  death,  cannot  disfigure  the  majestic 
image  of  his  noble  ycmtb;  we  are  curried  away  by  his  fiery 
spirit  at  tbe  very  moment  we  would  most  censure  it.  Shak- 
Bpeare  has  admirably  shown  why  so  formidable  a  revolt 
Hgainst  an  unpopular  and  really  an  iJlegilimate  prince  was 
not  attended  with  success:  Glendower*s  superstitious  fancies 
respecting  himself,  the  effeminacy  of  the  young  Mortimer,  the 
ungovernable  diiiposition  of  Percy,  who  will  listen  to  no  pru- 
dent counsfel,  the  irresolution  of  his  older  friendsj  the  want  of 
uuity  of  plan  and  motive,  are  all  characterized  by  delicate  iut 
unmistakable  traitia.  AfU^r  Percy  has  departed  from  tbe 
ecene,  the  epleudour  of  the  enterprise  is,  it  is  true,  at  an  end ; 
there  n^main  none  but  the  subordinate  partici|>ator8  in  the 
revolts,  who  are  reduced  hy  Henry  IV.,  more  by  policy 
than  by  warlike  achievements*  To  overcome  this  dearth  of 
njattcT,  Sbakspeare  wa«  in  tbo  second  part  abiiged  to  employ 
great  iirt,  as  he  never  allowed  himself  to  adorn  hi^^tory  with 
more  arbitmry  embellishments  than  the  dmmatic  form  ren- 
dered indispensable.  The  piece  is  opiened  by  confusetl  rumours 
from  the  field  of  battle;  the  powerful  impression  pro<iuced  by 
Percy's  fall,  whose  name  and  reputation  were  peculiarly 
adapted  to  be  tho  watchword  of  a  bold  enterprise,  make  him 
in  Sdrne  degree  an  acting  personage  after  liis  tleath.  The 
la.Mt  act«  are  occupied  with  tbe  dying  king's  remorse  of  con- 
science, his  nneasiuess  at  the  behaviitur  of  the  prince,  and 
lastly,  tlie  clearing  up  of  tbe  misunderstanding  between  father 
and  son,  which  make  up  several  most  affecting  scenes.  All 
this,  however,  would  still  be  inadequate  to  fill  the  stfige,  if 
the  serious  events  were  not  interrupted  by  a  comedy  which 
runs  through  both  parts  of  the  play,  which  is  enriched  from 
time  to  time  with  new  figures,  and  whicli  first  conies  to  its 
catastrophe  at  the  conclusion  of  tbe  whole,  namely^  whet 
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Henry  V.,  immeJiately  after  ascendiog  tbe  tlirone,  baniBhea 
to  a  pntper  dbtaDce  the  compaDioBS  of  his  jouthful  excesses, 
whtJ  hml  promised  to  themselTes  a  rich  harvest  from  his  kingly 
favour* 

FalfitaflT  is  the  crown  of  Sha]cspeare*s  comic  invention. 
He  lias,  witboat  exlia lasting  hiniBelf^  continued  this  character 
tlirciu^hont  three  plays,  and  exhibited  him  in  every  variety  of 
Bituiiiion ;  tlie  figure  is  drawn  so  definitely  and  individually, 
that  even  to  the  mere  reader  it  conveys  the  clear  impression 
of  personal  acquaintance.  Falstaff  is  the  most  agreeable  and 
entertaining  knave  that  ever  was  portrayed.  His  con- 
temptible qualities  are  not  disguised:  old,  lecherous,  and  dis- 
solute; eorpalent  beyond  measure^  and  always  intent  upon 
cherisliing  his  body  with  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping;  con- 
stantly in  debt,  and  anything  but  conscientious  in  bis  choice 
of  means  by  which  money  is  to  be  raised;  a  cowardly  soldier, 
and  a  lying  braggart ;  a  flatterer  of  his  friends  before  their 
face,  and  a  satirist  behind  their  backs;  and  yet  we  are  never 
disgusted  with  him.  We  see  that  hie  tender  c^re  of  himself 
18  without  any  mixture  of  malice  towards  others;  he  will 
only  not  be  disturbed  in  the  pleasant  reptjse  of  bis  sensuality, 
and  this  lie  obtains  througfh  the  activity  of  his  understanding. 
Always  on  the  alert,  and  good-humoured,  ever  ready  to  crack 
jokes  on  others,  and  to  enter  into  those  of  which  he  is  himself 
the  subject,  so  that  he  justly  boasts  he  is  not  only  ^Ttty  him- 
self,  but  the  cause  of  wit  in  others,  be  is  an  admirable  com- 
panion for  youthful  idleness  and  levity.  Under  a  helpless 
exterior*  be  conceals  an  extremely  acute  mind ;  ho  has  always 
at  command  some  dexterous  turn  whenever  any  of  kis  free 
jokes  begin  to  give  displeasure;  he  is  shrewd  in  his  distinc- 
tions, between  those  wliose  favour  be  has  to  win  and  those 
over  whom  he  may  assume  a  familiar  authority*  He  is  so 
convinced  that  the  part  w^hich  he  plays  can  only  pass  under 
the  cloak  of  wit,  that  even  when  alone  he  is  never  altogether 
serious,  but  gives  the  drollest  colouring  to  bis  love-intrigues, 
his  intercourse  with  others,  and  to  his  own  sensual  philosophy. 
Witness  bis  inimitable  soliloquies  on  honour,  on  the  influence 
of  wine  tm  bravery,  his  descriptions  of  the  beggarly  vaga- 
bonds whom  he  enlisted,  of  Justice  Shallow,  &c.  Falstaff 
has  about  him  a  whole  court  of  amusing  caricatures,  who  by 
turns  make  their  appearance,  without  ever  throwmg  him  into 
ike  shade.     The  adveniure  in  which  the  Prince^  under  tot 
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didguise  of  a  rubber,  compels  bini  to  give  up  tb©  spoil  wbich 
ha  baJ  just  takeu ;  the  scene  where  the  two  act  the  part  of 
the  King  anti  the  Prince;  FalstaiTs  behaviour  in  the  field, 
\m  muih  of  raising  recruits,  hia  patronage  of  Juatice  Shallow, 
which  afterwards  takes  such  an  unfortunate  turn: — all  this 
forma  a  seriea  of  characteristic  scenes  of  the  most  original 
deecriptioUj  full  of  pleasantry,  and  replete  with  nice  and 
ingenious  observation,  such  as  couJd  only  find  a  place  in  a 
historical  play  like  tlie  present. 

Several  of  the  comic  parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth  are  con- 
tinued in  The  Mer7*y  Wive&  of  Windsor,  This  piece  is  eaid  to 
have  been  composed  by  Shakspeare,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  Queen  Elizabeth *,  who  a^lmired  the  character  of 
FalstaC  and  wished  to  see  him  exhibited  once  more,  and  in 
love.  In  love,  properly  speakings  Falstaff  could  not  he;  hut 
for  other  purposes  he  couhl  pretend  to  he  so,  and  at  all 
events  imagine  thsit  he  was  the  object  of  love.  In  the  pre- 
sent piece  accordingly  he  pays  his  court,  as  a  favoured 
Knight,  to  two  married  ladies,  who  lay  their  heads  together 
and  agree  to  listen  apparently  to  hia  addresi^es,  for  the  sake 
of  making  him  the  butt  of  their  just  ridicule.  The  whole 
plan  of  the  intrigue  is  therefore  clerivcd  from  the  ordinary 
circle  of  Come<ly,  but  yet  richly  and  artificially  interwoven 
with  another  love  affair.  The  circumstance  which  has  heen 
80  much  admired  in  Moli^ro^s  ScJtool  of  Woj/iertj  that  a  jealous 
individual  should  be  made  tlie  constant  confidant  of  his 
rivaFs  progress,  bad  previously  been  introduced  into  this 
play,  and  certainly  with  much  more  probability.  I  w^ould 
not,  nowever,  be  understood  as  mainiaining  that  it  was  th» 
original  invention  of  Shakspeare :  it  is  one  of  those  circum- 
stances which  must  almost  be  considered  as  part  of  the  common 
stock  of  Comedy,  and  everything  <lepend8  on  the  delicacy  and 
humour  with  which  it  is  used.  That  Falstaff  should  fall  so 
repeatedly  into  the  snare  gives  us  a  less  favourable  opinion 
of  his  shrewdness  than  the  forej^joing  pieces  had  led  us  to 
form;  still  it  will  not  be  thought  improbable,  if  once  we 

*  We  know  with  certainty,  that  it  was  acted  before  the  Queen.  Many 
local  descriptions  of  Windsor  and  its  neighbourhood ,  and  an  alluston  in 
which  the  Onler  of  the  Garter  is  very  poetically  celebrated,  make  it  credible 
that  the  play  was  destined  to  be  first  represented  on  the  occasion  of  !wime 
festival  of  the  Order  at  the  pabice  of  Windsor,  where  the  Knighta  of  the 
Garter  have  their  hall  of  meeting* 
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rndtJiit  the  probability  of  the  first  inlktiiJitioii  o&  which  the 
"whole  piece  is  fouodedj  namely,  thut  be  can  helieve  himself 
quftli^ed  to  inspire  a  paseion.  Thia  leads  him,  notwith' 
« tan  ding  his  age,  his  corpulency,  and  hig  dislike  of  personal 
inconveniences  and  dangers,  to  venture  on  an  enterprise 
which  requires  the  boldness  and  activity  of  youth;  and  the 
situations  occasioned  by  this  infatuation  are  droll  beyond  all 
description.  Of  all  Shaks{>ea.ro's  pieces,  this  approaches  the 
nearest  to  the  species  of  pure  Comedy :  it  is  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  English  manners  of  the  day,  and  to  the  domestic 
relations;  the  characters  are  almost  all  comic,  and  the  dia- 
logue, witli  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  short  love  scenes,  is 
written  in  prose.  But  wo  see  that  it  was  a  point  of  principle 
with  Shakspeare  to  make  none  of  his  compositions  a  mere 
iniitution  of  the  prosaic  world,  and  to  strip  them  of  all 
poetical  decoration:  accordingly  he  has  elevated  the  conclu* 
sion  of  the  comedy  by  a  wonderful  intermixture^  which  suited 
the  place  where  it  was  prohalily  first  represented*  A  popular 
suj>erstition  is  made  the  means  of  a  fanciful  mystification  "* 
of  Faljstaff;  disguised  as  the  Ghost  of  a  Hunter  who,  with 
ragged  homsj  wanders  about  in  the  woods  of  Windsor,  he  \a 
to  wait  for  his  frolicsome  mistress;  in  tliis  plight  he  is  sur- 
prised by  a  chorus  of  boys  and  girls  disguised  like  fairies, 
who,  agreeably  to  the  popular  belief,  are  holding  their  mid- 
night dances,  and  who  sing  a  merry  song  as  thoy  pinch 
anti  torture  him.  This  is  the  last  affront  put  upon  ])oot 
Falstaft";  and  with  this  contrivance  the  conclut^iou  of  the 
second  love  a0air  is  made  in  a  most  ingenious  manner  to 
depend. 

King  Henry  the  Fifth  Is  manifestly  Shakspeare's  favourite 
hero  in  English  history:  he  paiuts  him  as  endowed  with 
every  chivalrous  and  kingly  virtue;  open,  sincere,  affable, 
yet,  as  a  sort  of  reminiscence  of  hia  youth,  still  diisposed  to 
innocent  raillery,  in  the  intervals  between  his  periltms  but 
glorious  achievements.  However,  to  represent  on  the  stage 
his  whole  history  subsequent  to  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
was  attended  with  great  difficulty.  The  conquests  in  France 
were  the  only  distinguished  event  of  his  reign;  ami  war  is 
an  ejiic  rather  than  a  dramatic  object.  For  wherever  men 
act  in  niasaes  againt^t  each  other,  the  ap[>earance  of  chance 

*  This  wrird  ik  Frcucb  j  but  it  kas  lately  been  adopted  by  s«me  Engkiab 
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cfin  never  wliolly  be  avoided ;  whereas  it  is  the  hasbieiss  *vf 
the  drama  to  exhibit  to  us  those  deterniinatifjiis  which,  with 
a  certain  necessity,  issue  from  the  reciprocal  relations  of 
different  individuals,  their  characters  and  fwissions.  In  several 
of  the  Greek  tragedies,  it  is  true,  combats  and  battles  are 
exhibited,  that  is,  the  preparations  for  them  and  their  results; 
and  in  historical  plays  war,  as  the  iiiiima  I'ntio  regum,  cannot 
altogether  be  excluded.  Stilt,  if  we  would  have  dramatic 
interest,  war  must  only  be  the  means  by  which  somelliing 
else  is  accomplishe^b  and  not  the  last  aim  aud  substance  of 
the  whole.  For  instancej  in  Macbeth^  the  liaUles  which  are 
announced  at  the  very  beginning  merely  serve  to  heighten  the 
glory  of  Macbeth  aud  to  fire  his  ambition ;  and  the  combats 
which  take  place  towards  the  conclusion,  before  the  eynB  of 
the  spectator,  bring  on  the  destruction  of  the  tyrant.  Jt  19 
the  yery  same  in  the  Roman  pieces,  in  the  most  of  those 
fciken  from  English  history,  and,  in  short,  wherever  Sbak- 
speare  ha^  introduced  war  in  a  dramatic  combination.  With 
great  insight  into  the  essence  of  hia  art,  he  never  paints  the 
fortune  of  war  as  a  blind  deity  who  sometimes  favours  one 
ant)  sftmettmes  another;  without  going  into  the  details  of  the 
art  v>f  '.%'ar,  {though  soraetinie»  he  even  ventures  on  this),  he 
allows  \m  to  anticipate  the  reeult  from  the  qualities  of  the  gene- 
ral, and  their  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers;  some- 
times, without  claiming  our  belief  for  miracles,  he  yet  exhibits 
the  issue  in  the  light  of  a  higher  volition:  the  conscioui^nesa 
of  a  ju.st  cause  and  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Heaven  give 
courage  to  the  one  party,  while  the  presage  of  a  curse  hang- 
ing ©ver  their  undertaking  weighs  down  the  other*.  In 
Henry  ike  Fifth  no  opportunity  was  afTordeil  Shakespeare  of 
adopting  the  last  mentioned  courj^e,  namely,  rendering  the 
isitue  of  the  war  dramatic ;  but  he  ha?  skilfully  availed  himself 
of  the  first. — Before  the  battle  of  Agincuurt  he  paints  ir* 
the  most  lively  colours  the  light-minded  impatience  of  the 
French   leaders   for   tho  moment  of  battle,  which  to  them 


*  JEschylas,  with  eriu^il  vvlstlnni^  In  the  unifonnly  warlike  tragedy  of 
the  Seven  hefnre  Thebes,  has  givea  to  the  Thebaji  chiefs  foresight,  deter* 
fflinaticinf  aiiJ  presence  of  minij ;  to  their  adversaries,  arrogiint  midaciCy, 
Hence  all  the  ncimbnt'j,  excepting  that  between  Eteociles  and  Pulynireai, 
turn  out  in  farotir  of  the  former.  The  paternal  curse,  and  the  hlindnesa 
to  which  it  ^ives  rise»  carry  headlong  the  two  hrotherB  to  the  onnahiroJ 
fCrifv  in  which  they  both  fall  by  C%e  hands  of  each  other. — £ee  pa^e  91, 
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peemod  infallibly  the  ruoTiient  of  victory;  on  the  other  1 
he  paiuts  the  unejisiness  of  the  English  King  and  his  army  io 
their  desperate  aituation,  coupled  with  their  fimi  determi- 
nation, if  they  must  fall,  at  least  to  fall  with  houoiir.  He 
aj»pliea  thie  as  a  general  contrast  between  tlie  Frencli  and 
Englisti  national  characters  j  a  contract  which  betrays  a  par- 
tiality for  his  own  nation,  certiiinly  excusable  in  a  poet,  espe- 
cially when  he  \s  backed  with  such  a  glorious  document  aa 
that  of  the  memorable  battle  in  question.  He  has  surrounded 
the  geneml  events  of  the  war  with  a  fulness  of  individual, 
characteristic,  and  even  sometimes  comic  features.  A  heavy 
Scotchman,  a  hot  Irishman,  a  well-meaningj  honourable,  but 
pedantic  WeJchmanj  all  speaking  m  their  peculiar  dialects, 
are  intended  to  show  us  that  the  warlike  genius  of  Henry  did 
not  merely  carry  the  English  with  him,  hut  also  the  other 
natives  of  the  two  islands,  who  were  either  not  yet  fully 
united  or  in  no  degree  subject  to  him.  Several  good-for- 
nothing  associates  of  Falstaff  among  the  dregs  of  the  army 
either  afford  an  opportunity  for  proving  Henry's  strictness  of 
discipline,  or  are  sent  homo  in  disgrace.  But  all  this  variety 
^ill  seemed  to  the  poet  instiflicient  to  animate  a  play  of 
which  the  subject  was  a  conquest,  and  nothing  but  a  conquest. 
He  haSj  therefore,  tackcil  a  prologue  (in  the  technical  lan- 
guage of  that  dnj  a  chains)  to  the  beginning  of  each  act. 
These  prologues,  which  unite  epic  pomp  and  solemnity  with 
lyrical  sublimity,  and  among  which  the  descnption  of  the  two 
camps  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt  forma  a  most  admirable 
night-piece,  are  intended  to  keep  the  spectators  c^ntstantly  in 
mind,  that  the  peculiar  grandeur  of  the  actions  described 
cannot  be  developed  on  a  narrtiw  stage,  and  that  they  must, 
therefore,  supply,  from  their  own  imaginations,  the  deiiciencies 
of  the  representation.  As  the  matter  was  not  properly 
dramatic,  Shakspeare  chose  to  wander  in  the  form  also  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  speeieSj  and  t^  sing,  as  a  poetical  herald, 
what  he  could  not  represent  to  the  eye,  rather  than  to  cripple 
the  progress  of  the  action  by  putting  long  descriptions  in  the 
mouths  of  the  dramatic  personages.  The  confession  of  the 
poet  that  '^  four  or  five  most  vile  and  rngged  foils,  right  ill 
dispose*!,  can  only  disgrace  the  name  of  Agincxyurt,"  (a  scruple 
which  he  has  overlooked  in  the  occasion  of  many  other  great 
battles,  and  among  others  of  that  of  Philippi,)  brings  us  here 
naturally  to  the  g[uestion  how  far,  generally  speaking,  it  may 
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F  suitable  and  advisable  to  represent  wars  and  battles  on  the 
stage.  The  Greeks  have  uniformlj  renounced  tbeui :  as  in 
the  whole  of  their  theatrical  system  they  proceeded  on  ideas 
of  grandeur  and  dignity,  a  feeble  and  petty  imitation  of  the 
unattainable  woald  have  appeared  insn importable  in  their  eyes. 
With  them,  consequently,  all  fighting  was  merely  recounted. 
The  principle  of  the  romantic  diTtmatibts  was  altogether  dlfler- 
ent:  their  wonderfiiJ  pictures  were  infinitely  larger  than  their 
theatrical  means  of  visible  execution ;  they  were  every  where 
obliged  to  count  on  the  willing  imagination  of  the  spectators, 
and  consequently  they  also  relied  on  them  in  this  point.  It 
is  certainly  laughable  enough  that  a  handful  of  awkward 
warriors  in  mock  annour,  by  means  of  two  or  three  swords, 
with  which  we  clearly  see  they  take  especial  cure  not  to  do 
the  slightest  injury  to  one  another,  should  decide  the  fate  of 
mighty  kingdoms.  But  the  opposite  extreme  is  Htill  much 
worse.  If  we  in  reality  succeed  in  exhibiting  the  tumult  of  a 
great  battle^  the  storming  of  a  fort,  and  the  like,  in  a  manner 
any  way  calculated  to  deceive  the  eye,  the  power  of  these 
eenaible  impressions  is  so  great  that  they  render  the  spectator 
incapable  of  bestowing  that  atteniion  which  a  poetical  work 
of  art  demands;  and  thns  the  essential  is  sacrificed  to  the 
a45oe88ory.  We  have  learned  from  experience,  that  whenever 
cavalry  combats  are  introduced  the  men  soon  become  secon- 
dary personages  beside  the  four-footed  players*.  Fortunately, 
in  Shakspeare's  time,  the  art  of  converting  the  yielding  boards 
of  the  theatre  into  a  riding  course  had  not  yet  been  invented. 
He  telk  the  spectators  in  the  iirat  prologue  in  Henry  Vie 

Think,  when  we  talk  of  horses,  that  you  we  them 
Printing  thdr  proud  hoofs  in  the  receiving  earth. 

When  Richard  the  Third  utters  the  famous  exclamation,— 
A  Jiorse!  h  horse!  my  kingdom  for  a  horse  I 

it  ia  no  doubt  inconsistent  to  dee  him  both  before  and  after^ 
wards  constantly  figliting  on  foot.  It  is  liowever  better,  por^ 
haps,  that  the  poet  and  player  should  by  overpowering 
impressions  dispose  us  to  forget  this^  than  by  literal  exactness 

*  Hit  Greeks,  it  is  trae^  broaglit  horses  on  the  tragic  stage,  but  only  in 
solemn  jircicessionsT  not  in  the  wild  disonJer  of  a  fight.  Agumemnon  and 
Pallas,  Ui  MschyVdi^  make  their  appearance  drawn  in  a  chariot  with  fout 
konef*    Bvt  their  tbentres  were  built  on  a  scale  very  dilfeneDt  from  otin. 
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to  cjqiose  tbeiuselyes  to  external  interrupt  ion  a.  Witli  all  tLe 
jllHinh'anta^os  which  I  have  mentionetl,  Shakspear©  ami  ^veral 
Spiitiish  poets  liave  con  trivet!  to  derive  such  t^'reat  Idealities 
from  the  immedmte  representation  of  war,  that  I  csuinot  briug 
iijyself  to  wiah  they  had  abstained  from  it,  A  theatricaJ 
iiianuger  of  the  present  day  will  have  a  middle  course  to  fol- 
low r  his  art  niustj  in  an  eepceial  manner^  Redirected  to  make 
what  Le  shows  us  appear  only  us  separate  gmups  of  an  im* 
tnenee  pietiire,  which  cannot  he  taken  in  at  once  hy  the  eye; 
be  must  c^mvince  the  spectators  that  the  main  action  takes 
place  behind  the  stage;  and  for  this  purpose  he  has  easy 
moans  at  liis  command  in  the  nearer  or  more  remote  Boutid  of 
warlike  music  and  the  din  of  arms. 

However  much  Shakspeare  celebrates  the  French  conquest 
of  Henry,  still  he  has  not  omitted  to  hint,  after  his  way,  the 
secret  springs  of  this  undertaking,  Henry  was  in  want  of 
foreign  war  to  secure  himself  on  the  throne;  the  clergy  also 
wished  to  keep  him  employed  abroail,  ami  ma^ile  an  offer 
of  rich  contributions  to  prevent  the  pa<ssing  of  a  law  which 
would  have  deprived  tliem  of  the  half  of  their  revenues.  His 
learned  bishops  consequently  are  as  ready  to  prove  to  liim  liia 
indisputable  right  to  the  crown  of  France^  as  he  is  to  allow 
his  conscience  to  be  tranquillized  by  them.  They  pro^e  thai 
tke  Salic  law  is  not,  and  never  was,  applicable  to  France;  and 
the  matter  is  treated  in  a  more  succinct  and  convincing  man* 
ner  than  sncli  subjects  usnally  are  in  manifestoes.  After  his 
renowned  battles ^  Henry  wished  to  secure  his  conquests  by 
mamago  with  a  French  princess;  all  that  ha^  reference  to 
this  IS  intended  for  irony  in  the  play.  The  fruit  of  this  union, 
from  whicli  two  nations  promised  to  themsehes  such  happi- 
ness in  future,  was  the  weak  and  feeble  Henry  VI.,  under 
wl>om  every  thing  was  so  miserably  lost.  It  must  not,  thore- 
fore,  be  imagined  that  it  wtis  without  the  knowledge  and  will 
of  the  poet  that  a  heroic  drama  turns  out  a  comedy  in  Ins 
hands,  and  ends  in  the  manner  of  Comedy  witb  a  marriage  of 
convenience. 

The  three  part«  of  Jlenrif  the  SiJelL  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, were  composed  much  earlier  than  the  preceding 
pieces.  Shakspeare's  choice  fell  first  on  this  period  of  English 
history,  so  full  of  misery  and  horrors  of  every  kind,  becansfl 
the  pathetic  is  natumlly  more  suitable  than  the  chamcterifft'o 
lo  a  young  poet*s  mind*      We  do  not  yet  find  here  the  wholfl 
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fljaturity  of  his  genius,  yet  certainly  its  wWe  etrengili.  Cure- 
less as  to  tho  apparent  iinconnecteJnese  of  contemporary 
even^  Le  bej^tows  little  attention  on  prepanition  an<l  tlevelcip- 
nient:  all  the  %urc.s  fullow  in  riipid  succeiisioi^  ami  annoimco 
themselves  enjpha.ticallj  for  what  we  ought  to  take  them; 
from  scenes  where  the  effect  is  sutBcientJy  agitating  to  form 
the  cataBtrophe  of  a  less  extensive  pltinj  the  [>oet  perpetually 
hurries  as  on  to  catastrophes  stilJ  more  dreadful.  The  First 
Part  contains  only  the  first  forming  of  the  parties  of  the 
Whit«  and  Red  Rose,  under  which  h looming  engigna  such 
bloody  deeds  were  afterwards  perpetrated;  the  varying  results 
of  the  war  in  France  principally  fill  the  stage.  The  wonderful 
eaviour  of  her  country,  Joan  of  Arc,  is  portrayed  by  Shak- 
speare  with  an  Englishman's  prejudices ;  yet  he  at  first  leaven 
it  doubtful  whether  ihe  hiks  not  ni  reality  a  heavenly  mission; 
ehe  appears  in  the  pure  glary  of  virgin  heroism;  by  her  super- 
natural eloquence  (and  this  circumstance  is  of  the  poet*s 
invention)  she  wins  over  the  Duke  of  Bargundy  to  the  French 
cause;  aftei-wards,  corrupted  by  vanity  and  luxury,  she  has 
recourse  to  hellish  fiends,  and  comes  to  a  miserable  end.  To 
her  is  opposed  Talbot^  a  rough  iron  warrior,  who  moves  us  the 
more  powerftdly,  as,  in  the  moment  when  he  is  threatened 
with  inevitable  death,  all  his  care  is  tenderly  direc:ed  to  save 
his  son,  ivho  performs  his  first  deeds  of  arms  under  hia  eye. 
After  Talbot  has  in  vain  sacrificed  himself,  and  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  the  French 
provinces  are  completely  lost  by  an  impolitic  marriage;  and 
with  this  the  pie^e  ends.  The  conversation  biitween  the  aged 
Mortimer  in  prison,  and  Richard  Flantagenet,  afterwards 
Duke  of  York,  contains  an  exposition  of  the  claims  of  the 
latter  to  the  throne  i  considered  by  itself  it  is  a  beautiful 
tragic  elegy. 

In  the  Second  Part,  the  events  more  particularly  prominent 
are  the  murder  of  the  honest  Protector,  Gloster,  and  ita  conse- 
ouences;  the  death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort;  the  parting  of  the 
Queen  from  her  favourite  Suffolk,  and  his  death  by  the  hand* 
of  eavage  pirates ;  then  the  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade  under 
an  assumed  name,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
The  short  scene  where  Cardinal  Beaufort,  who  is  tormented 
by  his  conscience  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Gloster,  ia 
visited  on  his  death-l>ed  by  Henry  VI.  is  sublime  beyond  all 
f>iaim2.     Can  any  other  poet  ba  named  who  has  drawn  asii^ 

is 
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tlic  curiam  of  eternity  at  the  close  of  this  life  with  such  orer* 
powering  and  awful  effect  ?  And  yet  it  is  not  mere  horror 
with  which  tlic  mind  m  HUed,  hut  solemn  emotion;  a  hlessing  and 
a  cnrse  atiind  side  l>y  side;  the  piona  King'  is  an  image  of  the 
heavenly  mercy  which,  even  in  the  sinner's  last  moments, 
hihonrs  to  enter  into  his  atjuL  The  adulterouis  passion  of 
Queen  Margaret  and  Suffolk  ia  invested  with  tragical  dig- 
nity and  all  h*w  and  ignohle  ideas  carefully  kept  out  of  sight. 
Without  attempting  to  gloss  over  the  crime  of  which  hoth  are 
guilty,  without  seeking  to  remove  our  dLs approbation  of  this 
criminal  love,  he  etill,  by  the  magic  force  of  expression,  con- 
trivea  to  excite  in  na  a  sympathy  with  their  sorrow.  In  the 
intturrection  of  Cade  he  haa  delineated  the  conduct  of  a  popular 
demagogue,  the  fearful  ludicroosness  of  the  anarchical  tumult 
of  the  people,  with  such  convincing  truth,  that  one  would 
helieve  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  events  of  our 
age,  which,  from  ignorance  of  hiBtory^  have  been  considered 
as  without  example* 

The  civil  war  only  begins  in  the  Second  Part ;  in  the 
Third  it  is  unfolded  in  its  full  destructive  fury.  The  picture 
l>ecomes  gloomier  and  gloomier;  and  seems  at  last  to  be 
painte^l  rather  with  hlood  than  with  colours.  With  horror 
we  behold  fury  giving  birtli  to  fury,  vengeance  to  vengeancCi 
and  see  that  when  all  the  bonds  of  human  society  are  vio- 
lently torn  asunder,  even  noble  matrons  became  hardened  to 
cruelty.  The  moet  bitter  contempt  is  the  portion  of  the 
iinfi>rtunate ;  no  one  affords  to  his  enemy  that  pity  which  he 
will  himself  shortly  stand  in  need  of.  With  all  party  ia 
family,  countryj  and  religion^  the  only  spring  of  action.  As 
York,  whose  ambition  is  coupled  with  noble  tjualities,  prema- 
turely perishes,  the  object  of  the  whole  contest  is  now  either 
to  support  an  imbecile  king,  or  to  place  on  the  throne  a  luxu- 
rious monorch,  who  shortens  the  dear-bought  possession  by 
tlie  gratification  of  an  insatiable  voluptuousness.  For  this 
the  celebrated  and  magnanimous  Warwick  spends  his  chi- 
valrous life ;  Clifford  revenges  the  death  of  hia  father  with 
blood-thirsty  filial  love;  and  Richard,  for  the  elevation  of 
his  brother,  practises  those  dark  deeds  by  which  he  is  soon 
after  to  pave  the  way  to  his  own  greatness.  In  the  niidsl 
of  the  general  misery,  of  which  he  has  been  the  innocent 
©ause,  King  Henry  appears  like  the  powerless  image  of  a 
iaint,  in  whose  wonder-working  in^ueDce  no  man  any  longer 
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believes'  he  can  btit  Bijih  and  weep  over  tlie  enoririiiiee 
wliieh  he  wituesse«»  In  his  simplicity,  however,  the  gift 
of  prophecy  is  leut  to  this  pious  kiiif:^:  in  the  nmment  of 
his  death,  at  the  close  of  this  great  trugedy,  he  prophe 
«ies  a  still  more  dreadful  tnigt'ily  with  which  futurity  la 
pregDiiut,  as  much  distinguished  for  the  poisonous  wiles  of 
Cold-blooded  wickedness  as  the  former  for  deeds  of  savage 
fury. 

The  pmrt  of  Richard  IIL  has  become  highly  celebrated  in 
England  from  its  having  been  filled  by  excellent  performers, 
and  this  has  natnrally  had  an  inSnence  on  the  atlmiratton  of 
the  piece  itself,  for  many  readers  of  Shakepeare  stand  in  want 
of  good  interpreters  of  the  poet  to  understand  him  pro]>erly. 
This  admiration  is  certainly  in  every  respect  well  founded, 
though  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  is  an  injustice  in  consi- 
dering the  three  parts  of  Ilenrt/  the  Sixth  as  of  little  value 
compared  with  likkard  tht  Third.  These  four  plays  were 
undoubtedly  composed  in  succession,  as  is  proved  by  the  style 
and  the  spirit  in  the  handling  of  the  subject:  the  last  is  de- 
finitely announced  in  the  one  which  precedes  it,  and  is  also 
full  of  references  to  it:  the  same  views  run  through  the 
series ;  in  a  word,  the  whole  make  together  only  one  single 
work.  Even  the  deep  characterization  of  Richard  is  by  no 
means  the  exclusive  property  of  tbe  piece  which  bears  hii 
name ;  his  character  is  very  distinctly  drawn  in  the  two  last 
parts  of  Henrif  ili€  SiJ^tk;  nay,  even  his  first  speeches  lead  iia 
already  to  form  the  most  unfavourable  anticipations  of  his 
future  conduct.  He  lowers  obliquely  like  a  dark  thunder- 
cloud on  the  horizon,  which  gradually  approaches  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  first  pours  out  the  devastating  eleracnfs  with 
which  it  is  charged  when  it  hangs  over  the  heads  of  mortals* 
Two  of  Richards  most  significant  soliloquies  which  enable  us 
to  draw  the  most  important  conclusions  with  regard  to  bis 
mental  temperament,  are  to  be  found  in  T?i€  Last  PaH  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  As  to  the  value  and  the  justice  of  the  actions 
to  which  passion  impels  us,  we  may  be  blind,  but  wickedneM 
cannot  mistake  its  owu  nature ;  Richard,  as  well  as  lago,  is  a 
villain  with  full  consciousness.  That  they  should  say  this  in 
80  many  words,  is  not  perhaps  in  human  nature:  but  tbe 
poet  has  the  right  in  soliloquies  to  lend  a  voice  to  the  mosf 
mdden  tbou^bts,  otberwise  the  form  of  the  monologue  wq\\\4 
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geitotaUy  Hpeaking,  be  censunible"*,  Hicliard*B  deform;ty  If 
ibe  esprcssicm  of  liis  internal  malice,  and  perbapa  iu  part  tbe 
erteet  of  it :  for  wbere  ia  the  uglineas  tijat  would  not  be  eof- 
tened  hy  benevolence  and  opennoaa  1  He,  bowover,  conaidera 
it  aa  an  ini^niitoua  neglect  of  nature,  wbicb  justifiea  liini  in 
taking  bis  revenge  on  that  buman  society  from  which  it  m  the 
means  of  excluding  him.     Hence  these  sublime  lines: 

Artd  this  word  love,  which  grayheards  cull  divme. 
Be  restdetit  m  men  hke  one  another, 
And  not  in  me.     I  am  myself  alotie. 

Wickedness  ia  nothing  but  selfishnesa  desi^^edly  Dnconscien- 
tiuus ;  however  it  can  never  do  altogether  without  tbe  form  at 
least  of  morality,  as  this  is  the  law  of  all  thinking  beings, — it 
must  seek  to  found  its  depraved  way  of  acting  on  something 
like  principles.  Altbongb  Eichard  ia  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  blackness  of  his  mind  and  his  hellish  mission,  he  yet 
endeavours  to  justify  this  to  himself  by  a  sophism:  tbo  hap- 
piness of  being  beloved  ia  denied  to  him  ;  what  then  remains 
to  him  but  tbo  linppiness  ol  ruling?  All  t!mt  stands  in  the 
way  of  this  must  be  removeil.  This  envy  of  the  enjoyment 
of  love  IS  so  much  the  more  natural  in  Richard,  as  his  brother 
Edwardj  who  besides  preceded  him  in  the  possession  of  the 
crown,  was  diijlinguished  by  the  nobleness  and  beauty  of  his 
tigure,  and  was  an  almost  irresistible  conqueror  of  female 
hearts.  Notwithstanding  bis  pretended  renunciation,  Richard 
places  bra  chief  vanity  in  being  able  to  please  and  win  over 
the  women,  if  not  by  his  figure  at  least  by  his  insinuating 
discourse.  Shakspeare  here  sliowa  us,  with  his  accustomed 
acuteness  of  observation,  that  human  nature,  even  when  it  is 
altogether  decided  in  goodness  or  wickeness,  is  still  subject  to 
petty  infirmities.  RicharcFs  favourite  amnsement  is  to  ridi- 
cule others,  and  he  possesses  an  eminent  satirical  wit.  He 
entertains  at  hot  torn  a  contempt  for  all  mankind:  for  be  ia 
confident  of  bis  ability  to  deceive  them,  whether  as  his  instru- 
menta  or  bis  adversaries.  In  hypocrisy  he  is  particularly 
fond  of  using  religions  forms,  aa  if  actuated  by  a  desire  of 

*  Whiflt,  however,  happens  in  no  many  tragedies,  where  a  person  U 
made  to  avow  himself  a  villain  to  hii  conftdants,  is  most  decidedlj  nn- 
natw^.  He  will,  indeed,  announce  hia  way  of  thinking,  not,  however,  under 
datnuing  omneB,  but  at  somethiog  that  ii  undergtood  of  itielft  and  is 
eiiuullj  approved  of  by  otberf . 
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profatiing  m  the  service  of  hell  the  religion  whose  blessinga 
ne  had  inwardly  ahjured. 

So  much  for  the  iimin  features  of  Hicliard*s  churacter,  T)ie 
play  Darned  after  hnn  enihrace:?  also  the  latter  part  of  the  reigu 
of  Edward  IV.,  in  the  whole  a  period  of  eight  years.  Jt  ex- 
hihits  all  the  machinations  hy  which  Richard  obtained  the 
throne,  and  the  deeds  which  lie  |>er|)etnited  to  secure  him.self 
in  its  possession,  which  laiited  however  but  two  years.  Shak- 
speare  intended  that  terror  rather  than  compassion  should 
prevail  throughout  this  tragedy:  he  has  rather  avoided  than 
sought  the  pathetic  sceues  which  he  had  at  command.  Of  all 
the  sacriliccs  to  Ricliard's  Itiat  of  power,  Clarence  alone  in  put 
to  death  on  the  stage:  Wm  dream  excites  a  deep  horror,  and 
proves  the  omnipotence  of  tlje  poets  fancy:  his  conven^ation 
with  the  murderers  is  powerfully  agitating;  but  the  earlier 
crimes  of  Clarence  meritet]  death,  although  not  from  his  bro- 
ther's hand.  The  most  innocent  and  unspotted  sacrifiees  are 
the  two  princes:  we  see  but  little  of  them,  and  their  murder 
is  merely  related.  Anne  disapf>eari  without  our  learning  any 
thing  farther  respecting  her:  in  iiiarrying  the  murderer  of  her 
husband,  she  hat  I  shown  a  weaknece  almost  incredible.  The 
(larts  of  Lord  Rivers,  and  other  fiieuiLs  of  the  queen,  are  of 
too  aeoondary  a  nature  to  excite  a  powerful  sympathy ;  Hast- 
ingSj  from  his  triumph  at  the  fall  of  hi?  frieu4,  forfeits  all 
title  to  compassion ;  Buckingham  is  the  satellite  of  the  tyrant, 
who  is  afterwards  consigned  by  him  to  the  axe  of  the  execu- 
tioner. In  the  background  the  widfwi'd  Queen  Margaret 
appears  as  the  fury  of  the  pa^t,  who  iiivukci*  a  cur.se  on  the 
future:  every  calamity,  which  her  enemies  draw  down  on 
each  other,  is  a  cordial  to  her  revengeful  heart.  Other  female 
voices  join,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  kmentations  and  impre- 
c^itions.  But  Richard  is  the  soul  or  rather  the  diemon,  of  the 
whole  tragedy.  He  fullils  the  promise  which  lie  formerly 
made  of  leading  the  murderous  Macdilavel  to  school.  Not- 
withstanding the  uniform  aversion  with  which  he  inspires  us, 
!te  still  engages  us  in  the  greatest  ^iiriety  of  ways  by  his  pro- 
found skill  in  diasiniuJation,  his  wit,  his  prudence,  hi.?  presence 
of  mindj  his  quick  activity,  and  hia  valour.  He  fights  at  last 
against  Richmond  like  a  desjierado,  and  dies  the  honourable 
death  of  a  hero  on  the  field  of  battle.  Shakspeare  could  not 
change  this  historical  issue,  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means  satisfac- 
fory  to  our  moral  feelings,  as  Lessing,  when  ipeaking  of  a 
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flernmn  pliiy  on  tLe  eame  subject,  has  very  judiciously  fo- 
niarked.  nov?  has  Shakspeare  solved  this  difficnltj  1  Dy  a 
woii<lerful  iiivoulioii  lie  opens  a  prospect  into  the  other  world, 
and  allows  us  Hi  chard  in  liis  lust  niojnents  already  branded 
with  the  stamp  of  reprobation.  We  see  Kichard  and  Rich- 
mond in  tlie  night  hefore  the  battle  sleeping  in  their  tenia; 
the  epirita  of  the  murdered  victims  of  the  tyrant  ascend  In 
succeasion^  and  pour  out  their  curses  against  him,  and  tlieir 
blessings  on  his  adversary.  These  apparitions  are  properly 
but  the  dreams  of  the  two  generals  represented  visihly.  It  ia 
no  doubt  contrary  to  probability  that  their  tente  should  only 
he  separated  by  so  email  a  spare j  but  Shakspeare  could 
FCokon  on  poetical  spectators  who  were  ready  to  take  the 
breadth  of  the  stage  for  the  distance  between  two  hostile 
camps,  if  for  such  indulgence  they  were  to  he  recompensed  by 
beauties  of  so  sublime  a  nature  as  this  series  of  spectres  and 
Richard*s  awakening  soliloquy.  The  catastrophe  of  Nlckay^ 
the  Third  ia,  in  respect  of  the  external  events,  very  like  that 
of  Macbeth :  we  have  only  to  compare  the  thorough  dift'erencc 
©f  handling  them  to  he  convinced  that  Shakspeare  has  most 
accurately  observed  poetical  justice  in  the  genuine  sense  of 
the  word^  that  is,  as  signifying  the  revelation  of  an  invisible 
blessing  or  curse  which  hangs  over  human  sentiments  and 
actions. 

Although  the  last  four  pieces  of  the  historical  series  paini 
later  oventSj  yet  the  plays  of  Henri/  the  FouHk  and  Fifth 
havCj  in  tone  and  costume,  a  mueh  more  modern  appearance^ 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  number  of  comic  scenes;  for  the 
comic  must  always  be  founded  not  only  in  national,  but  also 
in  contemporary  manners.  Shakspeare,  however,  seems  also 
to  have  had  the  same  design  in  the  serious  part.  Bloo<ly 
revolutions  and  devastations  of  civil  war  appear  to  posjteritv 
as  a  relapse  into  an  earlier  and  niore  uncultivated  condititai  c>f 
society  J  or  they  are  in  reality  accumpanietJ  by  such  a  relapse 
into  unbridled  savageness,  Jf  therefore  the  propensity  of  a 
young  poetical  mind  to  remove  its  object  to  a  wonderful  dis- 
tance has  had  an  influence  on  the  style  in  which  Henry  ihe 
iy'ixth  and  Rkhard  the  Third  are  conceived,  Shakspeare  has 
been  rightly  guided  by  his  instinct.  As  it  is  peculiar  to  ibe 
heroic  poem  to  paint  the  races  of  men  in  times  past  as  colossal 
in  strength  of  body  and  resolution,  so  in  these  plays,  the 
?oicea  of  a  Talbot,  a  Warwick,  a  CliiTord,  and  others,  so  ring 
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on  our  ear  that  we  imagine  we  hear  tlie  claiigrTig  trumpets  of 
foreign  or  of  civil  war.  The  contest  *»f  the  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster  was  the  laat  outbreak  of  feudal  inciependence; 
it  was  the  cause  of  the  great  and  not  of  the  peoJ^le,  who  were 
only  dragged  into  the  struggle  by  the  former.  Afterwards  t lie 
part  was  swallowed  up  in  the  whole,  and  no  longer  could  any 
one  he,  like  Warwick,  a  maker  of  kiugs,  Shakspeare  was  aa 
profound  a  historian  as  a  poet  j  when  we  compare  hts  Henry 
the  Eighth  with  the  prccetling  pieces,  we  see  distinctly  that 
tlie  Englisii  nation  during  the  long,  peaceable,  and  economical 
reign  of  Henry  VI L,  whether  from  the  exhaustion  which  was 
the  fruit  of  the  civil  wars,  or  from  more  general  European 
influenccSj  had  made  a  sudden  transition  from  the  powerful 
confusion  of  the  middle  age,  to  the  regular  tameness  of 
modern  times.  Henry  th£  Eighth  has,  tiierefore,  somewhat  of 
a  prosaic  ap|)earant'e ;  fur  Shakspeare,  artist-like,  adapted 
himself  always  to  the  quality  of  his  materials.  If  others  of 
his  works,  both  in  elevation  of  fancy  and  in  energy  of  pathos 
and  character,  tower  far  above  this,  we  hare  here  on  tbtj 
other  hand  occasion  to  admire  his  nice  powers  of  discrimina- 
tion and  his  perfect  knt>wli^lge  of  courts  and  the  worhL 
What  tact  was  recjuisite  to  rtpiieseut  before  the  eyes  of  the 
queen*  subjects  of  such  a  delicate  nature,  and  in  which  she 
wa^  personally  so  nearly  concerne<l,  without  doing  violence  to 
the  truth!  He  has  unma>iked  the  tyrannical  king,  and  to  the 
intelligent  observer  exhibiied  him  such  as  be  was  actually : 
haughty  ami  oli.stinatc,  voluptuous  and  unfeeling,  extravagant 
in  conferring  favours,  and  revengeful  under  the  pretext  of 
justice ;  and  yet  the  picture  is  so  dexterously  handled  that  a 
daughter  might  take  it  for  favourahle.  The  legitimacy  of 
Elizabeth's  birth  dei>ended  on  the  invalidity  of  Henry's  first 
marriage,  and  Shakspeare  has  placed  the  proceedings  respect- 
ing Lis  separation  from  Catharine  of  Arragon  in  a  very 
doubtful  light.  We  see  clearly  that  Henry's  scruples  of  con- 
science are  no  other  than  the  beauty  of  Anne  Boleyn*     Catba* 

*  It  U  quite  dear  that  ffeiwy  ike  Eighth  was  written  wliLte  Elizabeth 
was  still  alive.  We  know  that  Ben  Jonson,  in  tlie  reigo  of  King  James 
brought  the  piece  again  on  the  ituge  with  additional  pomp,  arid  took  the 
liberty  t>f  making  several  changes  and  ajiJditious,  Without  doubt,  the  pra- 
hecy  respecting  Jamei  the  First  is  due  to  Beu  Jonson :  it  would  only 
mve  displeased  Elizabeth,  and  is  so  iU  intrtxiuoed  tiiat  we  at  once  reoof- 
Due  m  it  K  fureij;t)  ini^rpoktion. 
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rine  ja,  pro]^H?rly  speaking,  tlie  beronie  of  the  piece ;  she  excites 
the  warmest  sympathy  by  licr  virtues,  her  defenceless  misery, 
her  mild  hut  firm  opposition,  and  her  dignified  resignation. 
After  heFj  the  fall  of  Carrlinal  Wolseyeoneti lutes  the  principal 
part  of  the  hasincss.  Henry*fl  whole  reign  was  not  adapted 
for  dramatic  poetry.  It  would  have  merely  been  a  repetition 
of  the  same  scenes :  the  repadiation,  or  the  execution  of  his 
wives,  and  the  disgrace  of  his  most  estimable  ministers,  which 
was  usually  soon  followed  by  death.  Of  all  that  distinguished 
Henry's  life  ShalcBpeare  has  given  ns  sulHcient  specimens. 
But  as,  properly  speaking,  there  is  no  division  in  the  history 
where  he  breaks  off,  we  must  excnse  him  if  he  gives  us  a 
flattering  compliment  of  the  groat  Elizabeth  for  a  fortunate 
catastro(>he.  The  piece  ends  with  the  general  joy  at  the 
birth  of  that  princess,  and  with  prophecies  of  the  happiness 
which  she  was  afterwards  to  enjoy  or  to  diffuse.  It  was  only 
by  such  a  tnrn  that  the  ha&ardoua  freedom  of  tliought  in  the 
rest  of  the  composition  could  have  passed  with  impunity: 
Shakspeare  was  not  certainly  himself  deceived  respecting  this 
theatrical  delusioD.  The  true  conclusion  is  the  death  of  Ca- 
therine, which  under  a  feeling  of  this  kind,  he  has  placed 
earlier  than  was  conformable  to  history, 

I  havenowgone  thronghall  the  unquestionably  genuine  worka 
of  Shakspeare,  J  have  carefully  abstained  from  all  indefinite 
eulogies,  which  merely  serve  to  prove  a  disproportion  betwixt 
the  feeling  and  the  cayiability  of  expressing  it.  To  many  the 
above  observations  will  appear  too  diffuse  for  the  object  and 
plan  of  these  Lectures ;  to  others  they  wilt  perhaps  seem  unsa- 
tisfactory, I  shall  he  satisfied  if  they  place  those  readers 
who  arc  not  yet  familiar  with  the  poet  in  the  right  point  of 
vit^w,  and  pave  the  way  for  a  solid  knowledge,  and  if  they 
recall  to  the  minds  of  intelligent  critics  some  of  those  thoughts 
which  have  occurred  to  themselves. 


APPENDIX 

RenpfcHng  the  PkcM  mid  to  hefaUely  aUrihuted  to  Sftahsptare. 

The  commentators    of    Shakspeare,    in    their    attempts   to 
ieprive  hi^  of  parts  of  his  works,  or  even  ol  whole  pieceo^ 
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lijive  fur  tl»e  most  part  displayed  very  little  of  a  true  critical 
epirit.  Pope,  iis  la  well  known,  was  strongly  disposed  to 
reject  whole  scenea  as  interpolations  hy  the  players;  but 
his  opinion  was  not  nmcli  listene<l  to.  However,  Steevens 
accodet!  to  the  opinion  of  Pope,  as  to  the  apparition  of  the 
ghosts  and  of  Jopiter,  in  Ci/mhHine, -while  Poathunms  is  sleep* 
jng  in  the  dungeon.  But  Poathumua  finds  on  waking  a  tablet 
on  his  breastj  with  a  prophecy  on  which  the  denouement  of 
tlie  piece  depends.  Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  Shakapcure 
would  refjuire  of  hia  spectators  the  belief  in  a  wonder  without 
a  visible  cause?  Ciin  Poathunius  hnve  got  tliis  tablet  with 
the  prophecy  by  dreaming?  But  these  gentlemen  do  not 
descend  to  tins  ohjection.  The  verses  wdiich  the  apparitiom 
deliver  do  not  appear  to  them  good  enough  to  be  Shakspcare's* 
I  imagine  I  can  dist^over  why  the  poet  has  not  given  them 
more  of  the  splendour  of  diclion.  It  is  the  aged  parents  and 
brothers  of  Posthumus,  who,  from  concern  for  his  fate,  return 
from  the  world  below:  ought  they  not  consetpicntly  to  speak 
the  language  of  a  more  simple  olden  time,  and  their  voices, 
too,  ought  they  not  also  to  fteevn  a  feeble  aound  of  wailing, 
when  contrasted  with  the  thundering  oracular  language  of 
Jupiter?  For  this  reason  Shakspeare  chose  a  syllabic  mea- 
sure which  was  very  common  before  his  time,  but  which  was 
then  going  out  of  fiishion,  though  it  still  continued  to  be  fre- 
quently used,  especially  in  tranalationa  of  the  classical  poets* 
In  some  such  manner  might  the  shades  express  themselves  in 
the  then  existing  translations  of  Homer  arid  Virgil.  The 
speech  of  Jupiter  is,  on  the  other  hatid,  majestic,  and  in 
form  and  style  bears  tt  comjdcte  resemblance  to  Shakspeare's 
sonnets.  Nothing  but  incapacity  to  appreciate  the  views  of 
the  poet,  and  the  perspective  observ'ed  by  bim^  could  lead 
them  to  stumble  at  this  passage. 

Pope  would  willingly  have  declared  the  Winter" 9  Tnh 
spurious,  one  of  the  nubfe^t  creations  of  tlie  eipially  bold  and 
lovely  fancy  of  Shakspeare.  Why  1  I  suppose  on  account 
of  the  ship  coming  to  Bohemia,  and  of  the  chasm  of  sixteen 

J  rears  between  the  third  and  ft»urth  acts,  which  Time  as  a  pro- 
ogu©  entreats  us  to  overleap. 

The  Three  Parts  of  f ferny  (he  Suih  are  now  at  length 
admitted  to  be  Shakapeare*s.  The^'bald,  Warburtnn,  and 
lastly  Farmer,  affirmed  that  they  were  not  Shakspeare's.  In 
this  case^  we  might  well  ask  ihem  to  point  om  the  other  workf 
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of  tlie  unknown  author,  wlio  was  cajiable  of  inventingj  atnong 
many  others^  tlie  noble  death-scenes  of  Talbot^  Suffolk,  Beau- 
fort, and  York.  Tlie  assertion  ia  ao  ridiculous,  that  in  thii 
caee  JRichard  (he  Third  might  also  not  be  Shakspeare^s,  as  it  la 
Jinked  in  the  most  immediate  manner  to  the  three  other  pieces. 
Loth  by  the  subject,  and  tlie  spirit  and  style  of  handling. 

All  the  editors^  with  the  exception  of  Capell,  are  unaui- 
moua  in  rejecing  Titus  Aiidroniciis  as  unworthy  of  Shaka- 
peare,  though  thty  always  allow  it  to  be  printed  with  the 
other  pieces,  as  the  scape-goat,  aa  it  were,  of  their  abusive 
criticism.  The  correct  method  in  such  an  investigation  is  first 
12>  eicauiine  into  the  externa!  grounds^  evidences^  &c.j  and  to 
IV eigh  their  value  J  and  fcljen  to  adduce  the  internal  refisona 
dcrive<l  from  the  quality  of  the  work.  The  critics  of  Shaks- 
peare  follow  a  course  directly  the  reverse  of  this;  they  set 
out  with  a  preconceived  ojiinion  against  a  jdeccy  and  seek,  in 
justification  of  this  opinion,  to  render  the  historical  ground  sus^ 

iplcious,  and  to  set  them  aside.  Now  Titus  Jjidromcus  is  to 
je  found  in  the  Erst  folio  edition  of  Shakspeare*s  works,  which 
itia  known  was  published  by  Heraingeand  Condell,  for  many 
years  Lis  frinds  and  fellow-managers  of  the  same  t  heat  re »  Is 
it  possible  to  persuade  ourselves  that  they  would  not  have 
known  if  a  piece  in  their  repertory  did  or  did  not  really 
belong  to  Shakspeare  1  And  are  we  to  lay  to  the  charge  of 
these  honourable  men  an  iutentional  fraud  in  this  single  case, 
when  we  know  that  they  did  not  show  themselves  so  very 
desirous  of  scraping  everything  together  which  went  by  the 
name  of  Shakspeare,  but,  aa  it  appears,  nserely  gave  thoee 

})Iays  of  which  they  had  manuscripts  in  hand?  Yet  the  fol- 
owing  circumstance  is  still  stronger.  George  Mercs,  a  con- 
temporary and  admirer  of  Shakspeare,  in  an  enumeration  of 
Ids  "vv^orksj  mentions  Tlfus  Andronicus,  in  the  year  1598* 
Meres  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  poet,  an^l  so  very 
intimately,  that  the  latter  road  over  to  him  his  sonnets  before 
they  were  printed.  I  cannot  conceive  that  all  the  critical 
scepticism  in  the  world  woald  ever  be  able  to  get  over  nucli  a 
testimony. 

This  tragedy,  it  is  true,  is  framed  according  to  a  false  idea 
of  the  tragic,  which  by  an  accumulation  of  cruelties  and  enor- 
niitiea,  degenerates  into  the  horrible,  and  yet  leaves  no  deep 
impression  behind:  the  story  of  Tereus  and  Philomela  i^ 
heightened  and  overcharged  under  other  D&mes^  and  mixed  af 
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witli  tho  repast  of  Atreus  and  Tliyestes,  and  many  oilier  iiicl- 
donta.  In  detail  there  is  no  want  of  beautiful  lines,  bold 
images,  nay,  even  feiitnres  which  betray  the  peculiar  concep 
tion  of  Siiakgpeare,  Among  these  we  may  reckon  the  joy 
of  tlje  treaclieroua  Moor  at  tlur  bhicknesa  and  nglinesB  of  his 
odulterutis  ofl^pring;  and  in  the  compassion  of  Titus  Andro- 
nicua,  grown  childish  through  grief,  for  a  fly  whicli  had  l)ceu 
struck  dead,  while  \m  rage  afterwards,  when  be  imagines  he 
discovers  in  it  his  blatk  enemy,  we  recognize  the  future  poet 
»>f  Lear,  Are  the  critics  afraid  that  Shakapeaxe's  fame  would 
be  injnredj  were  it  established  that  in  his  early  youth  he 
cohered  into  the  world  a  feeble  and  immature  work  ?  Was 
Home  the  less  the  conqueror  of  the  worhJ,  because  Remus 
could  leap  over  its  first  walls?  Let  any  one  place  himself  in 
Shakspeare^s  situation  at  the  commencement  of  his  career. 
He  found  only  a  few  indifferent  models,  and  yet  these 
met  with  the  most  favourable  reception,  because  in  the 
novelty  of  an  art,  men  are  never  difficult  to  ploiise,  before 
their  taste  lias  been  made  fastidious  by  choic%  and  abundance. 
Must  not  this  situation  have  had  its  influence  on  him  before 
he  learned  to  make  higher  demands  on  Ijimself,  and  by  dig- 
ging deeper  in  bts  own  mind,  discovered  the  rich  veins  of 
noble  metal  that  ran  there  1  It  is  even  bighly  probable  that 
be  must  have  made  severul  failures  befrjre  he  succeeded  in 
getting  into  the  right  path.  Genius  is  in  a  certain  sense 
infallible*  and  has  nothing  to  learn;  but  art  is  to  be  learned, 
and  mu6t  be  acquired  by  practice  and  experience.  In  Shak- 
8peare*8  acknowledged  works  we  find  hardly  any  traces  of  bis 
apprenticeship,  and  yet  apprenticeship  he  certainly  bad. 
This  every  artist  must  have,  and  especially  in  a  period  where 
he  has  not  before  him  the  examples  of  a  schof>l  already  formed. 
I  consider  it  as  extremely  probable  that  Shakspeare  began  to 
write  fur  the  theatre  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  one 
which  is  generally  stated,  namely,  after  the  year  1590*  It 
appears  that,  as  early  as  the  year  1584,  when  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  had  left  his  |>aternal  borne  and  repaired  to 
Jjumlon.  Can  we  imagine  that  such  an  active  head  vvoubt 
remain  idle  for  six  whole  years  without  making  any  attempt 
to  emerge  by  his  talents  from  an  uncongenial  situation  1  That 
in  the  dedication  of  the  poem  of  Veniu  and  Adonis  he  calls  it 
**  the  first  heir  of  his  invention,"  proves  nothing  against  the 
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iupposition.  It  waa  tlie  first  which  he  printed ;  he  might  hav« 
comi>o8ed  it  at  au  earlier  period ;  perhaps,  also,  in  this  term, 
*'  heirs  of  hia  invention/*  he  did  not  indulge  theatrical  lahoura, 
especially  as  they  then  conferred  but  little  to  hia  literary 
dignity.  The  earlier  Shakspeare  hegan  to  compose  for  the 
theatre^  the  leas  are  we  enabled  to  consider  the  immaturity 
and  imperfection  of  a  work  a  proof  of  its  spiiricmauess  in 
opposition  to  historical  evidence,  if  only  we  can  diacern  in 
it  prominent  features  of  his  mind.  Several  of  the  works 
rejected  as  wpnrioua,  may  still  have  been  prodiice<l  in  tha 
period  betwixt  TUiis  Andronicm,  and  the  earliest  of  the 
acknowledged  pieces. 

At  last,  m  two  supplementary  volumes,  Steevens  published 
eeven  pieces  ascribed  to  Sliakspcare.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  they  all  appeared  in  print  in  Shakspeare's  life-time,  with 
his  name  prefixed  at  full  length.     They  are  the  following: — - 

1,  Lochrine,  The  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  this  piece 
are  not  altogether  unambiguous;  Llie  grounds  for  doubt,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  entitled  to  attention.  However,  this 
question  is  immediately  connected  with  that  respecting  Titm 
AjidronicuSf  aed  must  with  it  be  resolved  in  the  affirmative 
<ir  negative. 

2.  Pericles^  Prhice  of  Tyre.  This  piece  was  acknowledged 
by  Dryden  to  be  a  work,  but  a  youthful  work  of  Shakspeare's. 
It  is  most  undoubtedly  his,  and  it  has  been  admitted  into  several 
late  editions  of  Ins  works.  The  supposed  imperfections  origi- 
nate in  the  circumstancej  that  Shakspeare  here  handled  a 
childiiih  and  extravagant  romance  of  the  old  poet  Gower,  and 
was  unwilling  to  drag  the  subject  out  of  its  proper  sphere. 
Hence  he  even  introduces  Gower  himself,  and  makes  him  deli- 
ver a  prologue  in  his  own  antiquated  language  and  versifica- 
tion. This  power  of  assuming  so  foreign  a  manner  is  at  least 
no  proof  of  helplessness. 

3*  Tlie  Lotidon  ProdigaL  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  Lessing 
pronounced  this  piece  to  be  Shakspeare's,  and  wished  to  bring 
it  on  the  German  stage, 

4.  T!ve  Puritan ;  or  TJie  Widow  of  Wailing  Street.  On© 
of  my  literary  friends,  intimately  acquainted  with  Shak- 
dpearCj  was  of  opinion  tliat  the  poet  must  have  wished  for 
once  to  write  a  play  in  the  style  of  Ben  J  on  son,  and  that  in 
this  way  we  must  account  for  the  difference  between  the  prts- 
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tent  piece  anri  Lis  usual  tnanner.  To  follow  out  this  irlea, 
uuwover,  would  lead  to  a  long  and  verj  nice  critical  iuveati- 
gat  ion. 

5.  17ioma»  Lord  Cromwell, 

6.  Sir  John  Oldcastle, — Firet  part. 
7*  A   TorkMre  Trrtf/edi/. 

The  three  last  pieces  are  not  only  unc|nestioiiably  Sliak- 
epeaTe*s,  but  in  my  opinion  they  deserve  to  be  clitssed  among 
his  best  and  inatnrest  works.  Steerens  at  last  admits,  in  soma 
degree,  that  they,  as  well  aa  the  rest,  except  Lodirive,  are 
Sliakspeare^s,  but  he  speaks  of  all  of  them  with  great  con- 
tempts  as  worthless  pro<iiictiona«  His  condemnatory  sentence 
is  not,  however^  in  the  slightest  degree  convincing,  nor  is  it 
supported  by  much  critiuiil  acumen.  1  should  like  to  see  how 
such  a  critic  would,  of  his  own  natural  suggestion,  have 
decided  on  Shakspeare's  acknowledged  master-pieces,  and  how 
much  he  would  have  thought  of  praising  in  tliem^  had  not  tlie 
public  opinion  already  imposed  on  him  the  duty  of  admira- 
tion, Thomas  Lord  Cromwell  and  Sir  John  Oldcadle  are 
biographical  dramas,  and  in  this  species  they  arc  models:  the 
firstj  by  its  sul^ject,  attaches  itself  to  Henry  the  Eighth^  and  the 
second  to  Henry  the  Fifth.  The  second  part  of  Sir  John  Old- 
castle  is  wanting ;  I  know  not  whether  a  copy  of  the  old  edition 
has  been  discovered  in  England,  or  whether  it  is  losst.  Tkd 
Torksfdre  Tragedy  is  a  tragedy  in  one  act,  a  dramatised  tale 
of  murder:  the  tragical  effect  is  overpowering,  and  it  ia  ex- 
tremely important  to  see  how  poetically  Sliakspeare  could 
handle  such  a  subject. 

Still  farther,  there  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  let.  Tht  Merry 
Devil  of  Edmonton,  a  comedy  in  one  act,  printed  in  Dodsley'a 
Collection  of  Old  Plays.  This  haa,  certainly,  some  appearanoe 
in  \U  favour.  It  contains  a  merry  landlord,  who  bears  great 
8?imilarity  to  the  one  in  Tht.  Meny  Wives  of  Windsor.  How- 
ever, at  all  events,  though  a  clever,  it  is  but  a  hasty  sketch. 
2nd.  T7i€  A7'j*aiffnnie7it  of  Paris.  3rd.  The  Birth  of  MfrHn 
4th.  Edward  ths  Third.  5th.  The  Fair  Em.  (Emma).  6th 
Mucedorus.  7th.  Arden  of  Fever skam*  I  have  never  seen 
any  of  these,  and  cannot  therefore  say  anything  respecting 
tKem,  From  the  passages  cited,  1  am  led  to  conjecture  thit 
the  subject  of  Mucedorfts  is  the  popular  story  of  Valentine 
and  Orson ;  a  beautifnl  Bubject  which  Lope  do  Vega  has  al^ 
taken  for  a  play,     Ardcn  ofFeveraham  m  said  to  be  a  tragedy 
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on  tlie  story  of  a  man  from  whom  tlie  poet  descenrled  by  tli« 
liiother  s  eide.  This  circumstance,  if  the  quality  of  tbe  piece 
be  ziot  too  directly  at  variimte  with  ita  aupposed  authorship, 
woyld  afford  ati  additioual  prohiibility  in  its  favour.  For  such 
motives  were  not  without  their  influence  on  Shakspeare:  thua 
he  treated  with  a  manifest  partiality,  Henry  VI L,  who  had 
Ijetowcd  lan<ls  on  his  forefathers  for  eervicea  performed  by 
them, 

Of  Shakspeare's  share  in  Th€  Two  Noble  CottsijiSj  it  will  be 
the  time  to  speak  when  I  come  to  mention  Fletcher's  works. 

It  would  be  very  instructive,  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
sevenil  earlier  attempts  of  works,  afterwards  re-written,  pro- 
ceeiled  frum  himself,  and  not  from  an  unknown  autlior.  We 
fihould  thus  he  hest  enabled  to  trace  his  development  as  an 
artist  Of  the  older  King  John^  in  two  parts,  (printed  by 
Steevens  among  six  old  plays,)  this  might  probably  be  made 
out.  That  he  sometimes  returned  to  an  old  piece  is  certain. 
With  respect  to  Havilet^  for  instance,  it  is  well  known,  that  it 
was  very  gradually  formed  by  him  to  its  present  perfect  state. 

Wboever  takes  from  SJiakspeare  a  play  early  ascribed  to 
him,  and  confessedly  heloiiging  to  his  time,  is  certainly  bound 
to  answer,  with  some  degree  of  probability,  this  question :  who 
tlien  wrote  it?  Shakspeare's  competitors  in  the  dranmtic 
walk  are  pretty  well  known,  and  if  those  of  them  who  liave 
even  acquired  a  considerable  repntation»  a  Lilly,  a  Marlow,  a 
Hey  wood,  are  still  very  far  below  him,  we  can  hardly  imagine 
that  the  author  of  a  work,  which  rises  so  high  beyond  tbeirB, 
could  have  remained  unknown 
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Two  periods  of  tlie  Eng;lisli  Tlieatre  :  the  firat  the  most  important — The 
first  conformation  oMhe  Stage,  and  its  advantages — State  of  the  His- 
trionic* Art  id  Shakspeare^s  time — Antiquities  of  Dramatic  Literature — 
Lillys  Marlow,  Heywood — Ben  Jonson— Critidism  of  kia  Works — 
Mjsaquea— Beaumont  and  Fletcher— General  characteriiadoTi  of  these 
Poets »  and  remarks  on  some  of  their  Pieces — Massingtr  and  other 
contemporaries  of  Chailea  the  First, 

The  great  master  of  whom  we  hare  spoken  in  the  preceding 
Lecture,  forma  so  eingular  an  exception  to  the  whole  history 
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of  art  J  tliat  we  are  compeMed  to  aasi^  a  particukr  place  to 
him.  He  owed  hardly  anytliing  to  liis  preiieceasora,  and  ha 
has  had  the  greatest  inflaence  on  his  euccesaore :  but  uo  man 
lias  yet  learned  from  him  hia  secret.  For  two  whole  ceuturiea, 
during  which  his  countrymen  have  diligently  employed  them- 
eelvea  in  the  cultivation  of  every  branch  of  science  and  art, 
according  to  their  own  confession,  he  has  not  only  never  yet 
been  surpassed,  but  baa  left  every  dramatic  poet  at  a  great 
distance  behind  him. 

In  the  sketch  of  a  history  of  the  English  theatre  which 
I  am  now  to  give,  I  shall  be  frequently  oblig^^d  to  retura 
to  Shakspeare.  The  dramatic  literature  of  the  English  ia 
very  rich;  they  can  boast  of  a  large  number  of  dramatic 
poets,  who  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  talent  of  origi- 
nal characterization,  and  the  knowledge  of  theatrical  effecL 
Their  hands  were  not  shackled  by  prejudices,  by  arbitrary 
rules,  and  by  the  anxious  observance  of  so-called  proprieties. 
There  baa  never  been  in  England  an  academical  court  of  taste ; 
in  artj  as  in  life,  every  man  there  gives  his  voice  for  what  best 
pleases  him,  or  what  is  most  suital»Ie  to  bis  nature.  Notwith- 
standing this  liberty,  their  writers  have  not,  however,  been 
able  to  escape  the  inOuence  either  of  varying  modes^  or  of  the 
spirit  of  different  ages. 

We  shall  here  remain  true  to  our  principle  of  merely  dwell- 
ing at  length  on  what  we  consider  as  t lie  highest  efforts  of 
poetry,  and  of  taking  brief  views  of  all  that  occupies  but  the 
second  or  third  place. 

The  antiquities  of  the  EnglJsh  theatre  have  been  sufficiently 
illustrated  by  the  English  writers,  and  especially  by  Malone. 
The  earliest  dramatic  attempts  were  here  as  well  as  elsewliere 
Mysteries  and  Moralities.  However  it  would  seem  that  in 
these  productions  the  English  distinguished  them.selves  at  an 
earlier  period  than  other  nations.  In  the  History  of  the 
Council  of  Constance  it  is  recorded  that  the  English  prehitesL 
iu  one  of  the  intervals  between  the  sittings,  entertained  their 
brethren  with  a  spiritual  play  in  Latin,  such  as  the  latter 
were  cither  entirely  unacquainted  with,  or  at  least  in  such 
perfection,  (as  perfection  was  understocl  by  the  simple  i-leas 
of  art  of  those  times).  The  beginning  of  a  theatre,  properly 
6o  calle<',  cannot,  however,  be  placed  farther  back  than  the 
reiirn  of  Eltzat)eth.  John  Heywood,  the  buffuon  of  Henry 
VI IL    's  considered  as  the  oldest  comic  writer:  tlie  singb 
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Interlude  under  bis  name,  publisbed  in  Dorleley^s  collection,  i« 
(11  fact  me  rely  a  dialogne,  and  not  a  drama.  But  GamToer 
GHrtmi*8  Needle^  wbicli  was  firat  acted  about  tlie  year  1500, 
certainly  deserves  tbo  name  of  a  comedy.  However  anti- 
quatrd  in  language  and  versification,  it  possesses  unequivocal 
merit  in  the  low  comic.  Tit©  wbole  plot  turns  on  a  lost 
needle,  the  search  for  which  ia  pursued  with  tlie  utmost  assi- 
duity: the  poverty  of  the  persima  of  the  drama,  which  this 
euppoaea,  and  tlie  whole  of  their  dometstic  condition,  ia  very 
amusingly  portrayed^  and  the  part  of  a  cunning  beggar  espe- 
cially VA  drawn  with  much  humour.  The  coarse  comic  of  this 
piece  bears  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Avctcat  Patdin;  yet 
the  English  play  has  not,  like  the  French,  been  honoured  with 
a  revival  on  the  st;ige  in  a  now  sliape. 

The  history  of  the  English  theatre  divides  iteself  naturally 
into  two  periods.  The  first  hegina  nearly  with  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth,  and  extends  to  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Clmrlea  L,  wlien  the  Puritans  gained  the  ascendency,  and 
elfectcd  t!ie  prohibition  of  all  plays  whatsoever.  The  closing 
of  the  theatres  lasted  thirteen  years;  and  they  were  not 
again  opened  till  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  This  inter- 
niptioUj  the  change  which  ItiiA  taken  place  in  the  mean  time 
on  the  g^eneral  way  of  thinking  and  in  manners,  and  lastly, 
the  influence  of  the  French  literature  which  was  then  fiourisn- 
iiig,  gave  quite  a  ditfercut  character  to  the  plays  subsequently 
written.  The  works  of  the  older  school  were  indeed  in  pari 
iought  out,  but  the  school  itself  was  e^ctinct.  I  apply  the 
term  of  a  **  school "  to  the  dramatical  poets  of  the  first  tora,  in 
the  same  sense  as  it  is  taken  in  artj  for  with  all  their  |iersonal 
ditlerences  wo  may  still  perceive  on  the  whole  a  common  cha- 
racter in  their  prorhiictiims.  Independently  of  the  language 
or  contemporary  allusions,  we  should  never  he  disposed  to 
take  a  play  of  that  schocd,  though  ignorant  of  its  author,  and 
the  date  of  its  production,  for  a  work  of  the  more  modem 
l^eriod.  The  latter  period  admits  of  many  subdivisions,  but 
with  thesCj  however,  we  may  dispense.  The  talents  of  the 
authors,  and  the  tjiste  of  the  public,  have  fl actuated  in  every 
|Xi9sible  way;  foreign  influence  has  gained  more  ami  more  the 
ascendency,  and  (to  express  myself  without  circumlocution,) 
the  English  theatre  has  in  its  progress  become  more  and  more 
destitute  of  character  and  in  dependence.  For  a  critic,  who 
everywhere  seeks  ori^duality,  troubling  hiniself  little  about 
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what  has  ariseii  from  tlie  follawiug  or  the  avmdiTig  of  imita- 
lion,  tlie  dramatic  po^ts  of  the  first  period  are  by  far  the  iiio^t 
important,  although,  with  the  exception  of  Shakspeare,  they 
may  be  reproaebed  with  great  defecU  aad  extra vagancei?,  anil 
although  iimny  of  the  niodorns  are  distinguiahed  for  a  nioro 
careful  polish. 

There  are  times  when  the  human  mind  all  at  once  malces  pfigan- 
tic  etridea  in  an  art  previously  almost  unknown,  as  if  during  Its 
long  sleep  it  had  been  collecting  strength  for  the  efiort.  The 
age  of  Elizabeth  was  in  England  such  an  epoch  for  dramatic 
poetry*  This  queen,  during  her  long  reign,  witnessed  the  first 
infantine  attempts  of  the  English  theatre,  and  its  most  mas- 
terly productions,  Shakspearo  had  a  lively  feeling  of  this 
general  and  rapid  development  of  qualities  not  before  called 
into  exereise;  in  one  of  his  sonnets  he  calls  his  age,  t/iese  time' 
bettering  dayE.  The  predilection  for  the  theatre  was  so  great, 
that  in  a  period  of  sixty  yeara,  under  this  and  the  following 
reign,  seventeen  play-houses  were  built  or  fitted  up  *n  London, 
whereas  the  capital  of  the  present  day,  with  twice  the  popu- 
lation*, is  satisfied  with  two.  No  doubt  they  did  not  act 
every  day,  and  several  of  these  theatres  were  very  small,  and 
probably  not  much  better  fitted  up  than  Marionette  bonths. 
However,  they  served  to  call  forth  the  fertility  of  tho.'se  writers 
who  possesscii,  or  supposed  that  they  po^^essed,  dramatio 
talents;  for  every  theatre  must  have  had  its  peculiar  reper- 
tory, as  the  pieces  were  either  not  printed  at  all,  or  at  least 
not  till  long  after  their  composition,  and  as  a  single  theatrical 
company  was  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  manuscripts. 
However  many  of  feeble  and  lame  productions  might  have 
been  called  fortbj  still  it  was  impossible  that  sixcb  an  exten- 
eive  competition  should  not  hsLxe  been  advantageous*  Of  all 
the  different  species  of  poetry  the  dramatic  is  the  only  one 
in  which  experience  is  necessary:  and  the  failure  of  others 
is,  for  the  man  of  talents,  an  experiment  at  their  expense. 
Moreover,  the  exercise  of  this  art  requires  vigorous  deter- 
mination, to  which  the  great  artist  is  often  the  least  inclined, 
as  in  the  execution  he  ilnds  the  greatest  difficulty  in  satisfying 
himself;  while,  on  the  other  hand^  his  greatest  enjoynient 
consists  in  embodying  in  his  own  mind  the  beloved  creation 
of  his  imagination,  it  is  therefore  fortunate  for  him  when 
iha  bolder  forwardness  of  those  who,  with  trifling  means, 
^  The  author  adght  •hnost  have  laid  six  timee. — ^Trans. 
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venture  on  this  difficult  career  stimulates  him  to  put  fresh 
haud  to  the  work.  Further,  it  is  of  importance  to  the  dra^ 
matic  poet  to  be  connected  immediately  with  the  stage,  that 
he  may  either  himself  guide  it,  or  learn  to  accommodate  him* 
self  to  its  wants ;  and  the  dramatic  poets  of  that  day  were, 
for  the  most  part,  also  players.  The  theatre  still  made  smal^ 
claims  to  literature,  and  it  thus  escaped  the  pedantry  of  scho- 
lastic learning.  There  were  as  yet  no  periodical  ^n'itings 
which,  as  the  instrument  of  cabal,  could  mislead  opinion.  Of 
jealousies,  indeed,  and  bickerings  among  the  authors  there  wa» 
no  want:  this,  however,  was  more  a  source  of  amusement 
than  of  displeasure  to  the  public,  who  decided  without  pre- 
judice or  partiality  according  to  the  amount  of  entertainments 
The  poets  and  players,  as  well  as  the  spectators,  possessed  in 
general  the  most  essential  requisite  of  success :  a  true  love  for 
the  business.  This  was  the  more  unquestionable,  as  the 
theatrical  art  was  not  then  surrounded  with  aU  those  foreign 
ornaments  and  inventions  of  luxury  which  serve  to  distract 
the  attention  and  corrupt  the  sense,  out  made  its  appearance' 
in  the  most  modest,  and  we  may  well  say  in  the  most  humble 
shape.  For  the  admirers  of  Shakspeare  it  must  be  an  object 
of  curiosity  to  know  what  was  the  appearance  of  the  theatre 
in  which  his  works  were  first  performed.  We  have  an  en- 
graving of  the  play-house  of  which  he  was  manager,  and 
which,  from  the  symbol  of  a  Hercules  supplying  the  place  of 
Atlas,  was  called  the  Globe :  it  is  a  massive  structure  desti- 
tute of  architectural  ornaments,  and  almost  without  windows 
in  the  outward  walls.  The  pit  was  open  to  the  sky,  and  the 
acting  was  by  day-ligl.t;  the  scene  had  no  other  decoration 
than  wrought  tapestry,  which  hung  at  some  distance  from  the 
walls,  and  left  space  for  several  entrances.  In  the  back-ground 
of  the  stage  there  was  a  second  stage  raised  above  it,  a  sort 
of  balcony,  which  served  for  various  purposes,  and  according 
to  circumstances  signified  all  manner  of  things.  The  players 
appeared,  excepting  on  a  few  rare  occasions,  in  the  dress  of 
their  time,  or  at  most  distinguished  by  higher  feathers  on  their 
\iats  and  roses  on  their  shoes.  The  chief  means  of  disguise 
i^ere  false  hair  and  beards,  and  occasionally  also  masks.  The 
female  parts  were  played  by  boys  so  long  as  their  voice 
allowed  it.  Two  companies  of  actors  in  London  consisted 
entirely  of  boys,  namely,  the  choir  of  the  Queen's  Chapel  and 
ibat  of  St.  Paul's,    Belmxl  1\va  a^ts  it  was  not  custcxoary  tc 
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have  music,  but  in  the  pieces  themselves  marches,  dances,  solo 
songs,  and  .the  like,  were  introduced  on  fitting  occasions,  and 
trumpet  flourishes  at  the  entrance  of  great  personages.  lu 
the  more  early  time  it  was  usual  to  represent  the  action  before 
it  was  spoken,  in  silent  pantomime  {dumb  show)  between' each 
act,  allcgorically  or  even  without  any  disguise,  to  give  a 
definite  direction  to  the  expectation.  Shaicspeare  has  ob- 
served this  practice  in  the  play  in  Hamlet, 

By  the  present  lavish  appliance  of  every  theatrical  acces- 
sory;— of  architecture,  lighting,  music,  the  illusion  of  decora- 
tions changing  in  a  moment  as  if  by  enchantment,  machinery 
and  costume ; — by  all  this,  we  are  now  so  completely  spoiled, 
that  this  earlier  meagreness  of  stage  decoration  will  m  no  wise 
satisfy  us.  Much,  however,  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  such 
a  constitution  of  the  theatre.  Where  the  spectators  are  not 
allured  by  any  splendid  accessories,  they  will  be  the  more 
dilBcult  to  please  in  the  main  thing,  namely,  the  excellence 
of  the  dramatic  composition,  and  its  embodying  by  delivery 
and  action.  When  perfection  is  not  attainable  in  external 
decoration,  the  critic  will  rather  altogether  overlook  it  than 
be  disturbed  by  its  deficiencies  and  tastelessness.  And  how 
seldom  has  perfection  been  here  attained!  It  is  about  a 
century  and  a  half  since  attention  began  to  be  paid  to  the 
observance  of  costume  on  the  European  stage;  what  with 
this  view  has  been  accomplished  has  always  appeared  excel- 
lent to  the  multitude,  and  yet,  to  judge  from  the  engravings 
which  sometimes  accompany  the  printed  plays,  and  from 
every  other  evidence,  it  is  plain  that  it  was  always  charac- 
terized by  puerility  and  mannerism,  and  that  in  none  the 
endeavours  to  assume  a  foreign  or  antique  appearance,  could 
shake  themselves  free  of  the  fashions  of  the  time.  A  sort  of 
hoop  was  long  considered  as  an  indispensable  appendage  of  a 
hero;  the  long  peruques  and  fontanges,  or  topknots,  kep« 
their  ground  in  heroical  tragedy  as  long  as  in  real  life;  after- 
wards it  would  have  been  considered  as  barbarous  to  appear 
without  powdered  and  frizzled  hair;  on  this  was  placed  a 
helmet  with  variegated  feathers ;  a  taffeta  scarf  fluttered  over 
the  gilt  paper  coat  of  mail;  and  the  Achilles  or  Alexander 
was  then  completely  mounted.  We  have  now  at  last  returned 
to  a  purer  taste,  and  in  some  great  theatres  the  costume  is 
actually  observed  in  a  learned  and  severe  style.  We  owe 
this  principally  to  the  antiquarian  reform  \w  l\!i^  ^x\s^  ^ 
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destgn,  aud  the  approxfination  of  the  female  dres«  to  the 
Grecian;  for  the  actresaea  were  always  the  most  inveterate 
III  retaining  on  the  stage  those  fasbiood  by  which  they  turned 
their  charma  to  aooount  iu  society.  However,  even  yet  there 
are  very  few  players  who  know  how  to  wear  a  Grecian 
purine  njautle,  or  a  toga,  in  a  natural  and  beeomiiig  manner; 
and  who,  iu  momenta  of  passion,  do  not  seein  to  be  unduly 
©ccupied  with  hohiing  and  tt>s8iiig  about  their  drapery. 

Our  system  of  Jecorati<jn  was  properly  invenled  for  the 
opera,  to  which  it  is  also  in  reality  be»t  adapted.  It  ha* 
several  unavoidable  defects;  others  which  certainly  may  be, 
but  «iehJom  are  avoided.  Among  the  inevitable  defects  I 
reckon  llie  breaking  of  the  lines  in  the  side  scenes  from  eve 
point  of  view  except  one;  the  disprojmrtion  between  the  81^1 
i>f  the  player  wlwn  be  apfjcars  in  the  bj^ckground,  and  the 
objects  as  diminrdhed  in  the  perspective;  the  Dnfevourable 
lighting  from  below  and  behind;  the  contrast  between  the 
painted  and  the  actual  lights  and  shades;  the  impossibility  of 
narrow bg  the  stag©  at  pleasure^  so  that  the  inside  of  a  palace 
and  a  hut  have  the  eanie  length  and  breadth,  ^c.  The  errora 
which  may  bo  avoided  are,  want  of  aiinplicity  and  of  great 
aiid  reposing  masses;  overloading  the  scenery  with  super- 
fluous and  distracting  objects,  either  from  the  painter  being 
desirous  of  showing  his  strength  in  perspective,  or  not  know- 
ing how  otherwise  to  fill  up  the  apace;  an  architecture  full  of 
inannerism,  often  altogether  unconnected,  nay,  even  at  vari- 
ance with  possibility,  coloured  in  a  motley  manner  which 
resembles  no  species  of  stone  in  the  world.  Most  scene* 
painters  owe  their  success  entirely  to  the  spectator's  ignorance 
of  the  arts  of  design ;  I  have  often  seen  a  whole  pit  enchanted 
with  a  decoration  from  which  the  eye  of  skiU  must  have 
turned  away  with  disgust,  and  in  whose  place  a  plain  green 
wall  would  have  been  infinitely  better.  A  vitiated  taste  for 
sfilendour  of  decoration  and  magnificence  of  dress,  has  ren- 
dered the  arrangemoot  of  the  theatre  a  complicated  and  ex- 
pensive business,  whence  it  frequently  happens  that  the  max 
requisites,  good  pieces  and  good  players,  are  considered 
Bcctiodary  matters;  but  this  is  an  iuconveuience  which  it  is 
here  unnecessary  to  mention. 

Although  the  earlier  English  stage  had  properly  no  decora- 
tiona,  we  must  allow,  however,  that  it  was  not  altogether 
lle^titHtQ  of  machiuery :  without  it|  it  is  ainiost  JUnpoasible  t(» 
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conceive  bow  scvera!  pkces,  for  instance,  Marhfth^  The  Tem^ 
pesif  and  others,  could  ever  be  repreaente^l.  Tlie  celebrated 
B,rcbitect,  Inigo  Jones,  who  lived  in  tlie  reign  of  Janiee  the 
First,  pnt  in  motion  very  c^^m plicated  and  artificial  machiuea 
for  the  decoration  of  the  Mn^^quee  of  Ben  Jonsou  which  were 
acted  at  court. 

With  the  Spanish  theatre  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  it 
was  the  snme  as  with  the  English^  and  when  the  fitsLge  hud 
remained  a  moment  empty,  and  otliet*  ]rKjrs<>ne  came  In  by 
another  entrance,  a  change  of  scene  was  to  be  supposed 
thougli  none  was  visible;  and  this  ciiiciimstance  had  the  most 
favourable  inflnenee  on  the  form  <jf  the  dramas.  The  poet 
was  not  obliged  to  oonsnlt  the  scene*painter  to  know  what 
could  or  what  could  not  be  represented;  nor  to  calculate 
whetlier  the  store  of  decorations  on  hand  were  suflicient,  or 
new  ones  wouM  be  requisite:  he  was  not  driven  to  impose 
lT«traint  on  the  action  as  to  change  of  times  and  places,  but 
represented  it  entirely  as  it  would  naturally  have  taken  place*: 
he  left  to  the  imagination  to  fill  up  the  intervals  agreeably  to 
the  epeeches,  and  to  conceive  all  tlie  surrounding  circum* 
Btauces.  This  call  tm  the  fancy  to  an>ply  the  deficienciea 
suppoees,  indeed,  not  merely  benevdent,  but  also  intelligent 
spectators  of  a  poetica.1  tone  of  mind.  That  is  the  true 
tllasion,  wiien  the  spectators  are  so  com  pi  etely  carried  away 
by  the  impressions  of  tJte  poetry  and  tlie  acting,  that  they 
overlook  the  secondary  matters,  and  forget  the  wliole  of  the 
remaining  objects  ar<mnd  them.  To  lie  morosely  on  the 
watch  to  detect  every  circurastancje  that  may  violate  an 
apparent  reality  which,  strictly  speaking,  can  never  be  at- 
tainedj  is  in  fact  a  proof  of  iiiertnese  of  imagination  and  an 
incapacity  for  mental  illusion.  This  profsaHjal  incredulity 
may  be  carried  bo  far  as  to  lender  it  utterly  impoesible  for 
the  theatrical  artists,  who  in  every  constitution  of  the  theatre 
re<|uire  many  in<Julgences,  to  amuse  the  spectators  by  their 
productions;  a.nd  t^ufi  they  are^  in  the  end,  the  enemies  of 
tlieir  own  enjoyment. 

^  Capell,  «n  intelHgent  ootnineaitator  on  Shakspeare,  nojuitly  under- 
imted  by  the  odiers,  has  [tlaced  the  advoDtai^  in  this  respect  in  the  clearesC 
lights  in  ao  obsenration  on  Antony  mid  CleopaJra,  It  emboldened  the 
poet,  when  the  truth  of  the  ai-tion  require*!  it,  to  jilau  Sfienes  which  the 
most  skilful  mechanist  iind  firetie-painter  could  si'arcely  exhibit  to  the  ej^ei 
ai  for  lastMJititf  m  m  Spuuih  plaj  where  «ea-%hts  occur. 
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We  now  complain,  and  with  justice,  that  in  the  tusiing  oi 
Sliakspeare*s  pieces  the  too  frequent  change  of  scenes  occasions 
an  interruption.  But  the  poet  is  here  perfectly  blameless. 
It  ought  to  be  known  that  the  English  plays  of  that  time,  as 
well  as  the  Spanish,  were  printed  without  any  mention  of  the 
scene  and  its  changes.  In  Shakspeare  the  modem  editors  have 
inserted  the  scenical  directions;  and  in  doing  so,  they  have 
proceeded  with  the  most  pedantic  accorac^.  Whoever  has 
the  management  of  the  representation  of  a  piece  of  Shak- 
speare's  may,  without  any  hesitation,  strike  out  at  once  all 
such  changes  of  scene  as  the  following : — "  Another  room  in 
the  palace,  another  street,  another  part  of  the  field  of 
battle,"  &c.  By  these  means  alone,  in  most  cases,  the 
change  of  decorations  will  be  reduced  to  a  very  moderate 
number. 

Of  the  actor's  art  on  a  theatre  which  possessed  so  little 
external  splendour  as  the  old  English,  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  judging  of  the  man  from  his  dress  will  not  be  inclined 
to  entertain  a  very  favourable  idea.  I  am  induced,  however, 
from  this  very  circumstance,  to  draw  quite  a  contrary  conclu- 
sion :  the  want  of  attractions  of  an  accessory  nature  renders 
it  the  more  necessary  to  be  careful  in  essentials.  Several 
Englishmen*  have  given  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  players  of 
the  first  epoch  were  in  all  likelihood  greatly  superior  to  those 
of  the  second,  at  least  with  the  exception  of  Garrick ;  and  if 
we  had  no  other  proof,  the  quality  of  Shakspeare  s  pieces 
renders  this  extremely  probable.  That  most  of  his  principal 
characters  require  a  great  player  is  self-evident ;  the  elevated 
and  compressed  style  of  bis  poetry  cannot  be  understood 
without  the  most  energetic  and  flexible  delivery;  besides^ 
he  often  supposes  between  the  speeches  a  mute  action  of  great 
difficulty,  for  which  he  gives  no  directions.  A  poet  whe 
labours  only  and  immediately  for  the  stage  will  not  rely  for 
his  main  enect  on  traits  which  he  must  beforehand  know  will 
be  lost  in  the  representation  from  the  unskilfulness  of  his  in- 
terpreters. Shakspeare  consequently  would  have  been  driveii 
to  lower  the  tone  of  his  dramatic  art,  if  he  had  not  possessed 
excellent  theatrical  coadjutors.  Of  these,  some  have  de- 
scended by  name  and  fame  even  to  our  times.  As  for  Shak> 
speare  himself,  since  we  are  not  fond  of  allowing  any  one 
'^  See  a  Dialogue   prefixed  to  the   11th  volume  of  Dodsley^g   Oii 
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man  t3  possess  two  great  talents  in  an  equal  degree^  It  has 
Deon  assumed  on  very  questionable  grounds,  that  he  was  but 
aa  indifferent  actor*.  Hamlet's  instructions,  however* to  the 
players  prove  at  least  that  he  was  an  excellent  judge  of  acting. 
We  know  that  correctness  of  conception  and  judgment  are 
not  always  coupled  with  the  power  of  execution ;  Shakspeare, 
however,  j)ossessed  a  very  important  and  too  frequently 
neglected  requisite  for  serious  acting,  a  beautiful  and  noble 
countenance.  Neither  is  it  probable  that  he  could  have  been 
the  manager  of  the  most  respectable  theatre.  Had  he  not  himself 
possessed  the  talent  both  of  acting  and  guiding  the  histrionic 
talents  of  others.  Ben  Jonson,  though  a  meritorious  poet, 
could  not  even  pbtain  the  situation  of  a  player,  as  he  did  not 
possess  the  requisite  qualifications.  From  the  passage  cited 
from  Hamlet y  from  the  burlesque  tragedy  of  the  mechanics  in 
the  Midsummer  NigMs  Dreamy  and  many  other  passages,  it 
is  evident  that  there  was  then  an  inundation  of  bad  playeFS, 
who  fell  into  all  the  aberrations  from  propriety  which  offend  at 
the  present  day,  but  the  public,  it  would  appear,  knew  well 
how  to  distinguish  good  and  bad  acting,  and  would  not  be  easily 
satisfiedf. 

*  No  certain  account  has  yet  been  obtained  of  any  principal  part  played 
by  Shakspeare  in  his  own  pieces.  In  ffamlet  he  played  the  Ghost;  cer- 
'  tainly  a  very  important  part,  if  we  consider  that  from  the  failure  in  it,  the 
whole  piece  runs  a  risk  of  appearing  ridiculous.  A  writer  of  his  time  sayi 
in  a  satirical  pamphlet,  that  the  Ghost  whined  in  a  pitiful  manner ;  and  it 
has  been  concluded  from  this  that  Shakspeare  was  a  bad  player.  What 
logic !  On  the  restoration  of  the  theatre  under  Charles  II.,  a  desire  was 
felt  of  collecting  traditions  and  information  respecting  the  former  period. 
Lowin,  the  original  Hamlet,  instructed  Betterton  as  to  the  proper  coacep- 
tion  of  the  character.  There  was  still  alive  a  brother  of  Shakspeare,'  a 
decrepid  old  man,  who  had  never  had  any  literary  cultivation,  and  whose 
memory  was  impaired  by  age.  From  him  they  could  extract  nothing,  but 
that  he  had  sometimes  visited  his  brother  in  town,  and  once  saw  him  play 
an  old  man  with  grey  hair  and  beard.  From  the  above  description  it  was 
concluded  that  this  must  have  been  the  faithful  servant  Adam  in  As  You 
Like  It,  also  a  second-rate  part.  In  most  of  Shakspeare's  pieces  we  have 
not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  parts  were  distri- 
buted. In  two  of  Ben  Jonson's  pieces  we  see  Shakspeare's  name  among 
the  prindjial  actors. 

T  In  this  respect,  the  following  simile  in  Richard  the  Second  it  deMffT* 
iflg  of  attention : — 

As  in  a  theatre  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well -graced  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Tfatuking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious,  &c. 
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A  thoroagli  critical  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
English  theatre  can  only  be  obtained  in  England;  the  old 
editions  of  the  pieces  which  belong  to  the  eanier  period  are 
even  there  extremely  rare,  and  in  foreign  libraries  thej  are 
never  to  be  met  with;  the  modem  collectors  hare  merely 
been  able  to  give  a  few  specimens,  and  not  the  whole  store. 
It  would  be  highly  important  to  sea  together  all  the  plays 
which  were  undoubtedly  in  existence  before  Shakspeare 
entered  on  his  career,  that  we  might  be  able  to  decide  with 
certainty  how  much  of  the  dramatic  art  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  learn  from  others.  The  year  of  the  appearance  of  a 
piece  on  the  stage  is  generally,  however,  difficult  to  ascertain, 
as  it  was  often  not  printed  till  long  afterwards.  If  in  the 
labours  of  Shakspeare's  contemporaries,  even  the  older  who 
continued  to  write  at  the  same  time  with  himself,  we  can  dis- 
coyer  resemblances  to  his  style  and  traces  of  his  art,  still  it 
will  always  remain  doubtful  whether  we  are  to  consider  these 
as  the  feeble  model,  or  the  imperfect  imitation.  Shakspeare 
appears  to  have  had  all  the  flexibility  of  mind,  and  all  the 
modesty  of  Raphael,  who,  also,  without  evei  being  an  imi* 
tator  and  becoming  unfaithful  to  his  sublime  and  tranquil 
genius,  applied  to  his  own  advantage  all  the  improvements  of 
Eis  competitors. 

,  A  few  feeble  attempts  to  introduce  the  form  of  the  antique 
tragedy  with  choruses,  &c.,  were  at  an  early  period  made,  and 
praised,  without  producing  any  effect.  They,  like  most  of  the 
attempts  of  the  moderns  in  this  way,  serve  to  prove  how 
strange  were  the  spectacles  through  which  the  old  poets  were 
viewed  ;  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  how  unlike  they  are 
to  tlio  Greek  tragedies,  not  merely  in  merit  (for  that  we  may 
easily  suj)pose),  but  even  in  those  external  circumstances 
which  may  be  the  most  easily  seized  and  imitated.  Ferrex 
and  Porrex,  or  the  Tragedy  of  Gorbodtic,  is  most  frequently 
cited,  whi(di  was  tlie  production  of  a  nobleman*,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  leign  of  Elizabeth.  Pope  bestows  high  praise  on 
this  piece,  on  account  of  its  regularity,  and  laments  that  the 
contemporary  poets  did  not  follow  in  the  same  track;  for 
thus  he  thought  a  classical  theatre  might  have  been  formed  in 
England.  This  opinion  only  proves  that  Pope  (who,  however, 
passes  for  a  perfect  judge  of  poetry,)  had  not  even  an  idea  of 
the  first  elements  of  Dramatic  Art.     Nothing  can  be  more 

"*  Thomas  Sackville.  Lord  Buckhurst,  conjointly  with  Norton. — Ee 
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ipmtleas  and  inaDimate,  nor  more  drawliug  aiifi  nionotonons 
iu  tlie  language  antl  tlie  versification,  tlian  tlus  Fetrex  and 
Forrex;  and  although  the  Unities  of  Place  and  Time  aro  in 
DO  way  observed,  and  a  number  of  events  are  crowded  into 
it,  yet  the  acene  is  wholly  destitute  of  movement:  all  that 
iiappena  is  previously  announced  by  eudleea  coasultatlonSj  and 
afterwards  stated  in  equally  endless  narratives,  Mustapha^ 
another  ansuccessfni  work  of  a  kindred  description^  and  also 
♦jy  a  great  lord*,  is  a  tedious  web  of  all  sorts  of  pohtical 
eubtletioa^  the  chornses  in  particular  are  true  treatises. 
However,  of  the  innumerable  maxims  iu  rhymes  there  aro 
jiiany  which  might  well  have  a  place  in  the  later  pieces  of 
Corueille.  Kyd,  one  of  the  predecessors  of  Ben  Jonson,  and 
mentioned  by  him  in  terms  of  praise,  handled  the  Cornelia  of 
Gamier.  This  may  be  called  receiving  aa  imitation  of  the 
ancients  from  the  third  or  fonrth  hand. 

The  first  serious  piece  calculated  for  popular  effect  is  The 
Spunisft,  Tragedif  [by  Thomas  KydJ,  60  calle*!  from  the  scene 
of  the  story,  and  not  from  its  being  borrowed  from  a  Spanish 
writer.  It  kept  po-ssesfiion  of  the  stage  for  a  tolerable  length 
©f  time,  though  it  was  often  the  subject  of  the  ridicule  and 
dhe  parodies  of  succeeding  poets.  It  usually  happens  that  the 
public  do  not  easily  give  np  a  predilection  fonued  in  their 
first  warm  susceptibility  for  the  impressions  of  an  art  yet 
unknown  to  them,  even  after  they  have  long  been  ac([uainted 
with  better,  nay,  with  excellent  works.  This  piece  is  cer- 
tainly full  of  puerilities;  the  author  has  ventured  on  the 
picture  of  violent  situations  and  passions  without  suspecting 
his  own  want  of  power,  the  catastrophe,  more  especially,  which 
iu  horror  is  intended  to  outstrip  everything  conceivable,  is 
very  sillily  introduced,  and  produces  merely  a  ludicrous  eiTect. 
The  whole  is  like  the  drawings  of  children,  without  the  ob* 
ficrvance  of  proportion,  and  without  steadiness  of  hand.  With 
a  great  deal  of  hombast,  the  tone  of  the  dialogue,  however, 
hiis  something  natural,  nay,  even  familiar,  and  in  the  change 
of  aoenes  we  perceive  a  light  movement,  which  in  some  degree 
will  account  for  the  genenil  applause  received  by  this  imma- 
ture production. 

Lilly  and  Marlow  deserve  to  be  noticed  among  the  prede- 
eessors  of  Shakspeare.  Lilly  was  a  scholar,  and  laboured  to 
iatroduee  a  stilted  elegance  into  English  prose,  aui  in  th« 

♦  Grevile,  Lord  Brok«i 
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•tone  of  dialogue,  with  such  success,  that  for  a  period  he  waa 
the  fashionable  writer,  and  the  court  ladies  even  formed  their 
conversation  after  the  model  of  his  Eupliues.  His  comedy  in 
prose,  Campaspe,  is  a  warning  example  of  the  impossibility  of 
ever  constructing,  out  of  mere  anecdotes  and  epigrammatic 
sallies,  anything  like  a  dramatic, whole.  The  author,  was  a 
learned  witling,  but  in  no  respect  a  poet. 

Marlow  possessed  more  real  talent,  and  was  in  a  better 
way.  He  has  handled  the  history  of  Edward  the  Second 
with  very  little  of  art,  it  is  true,  but  with  a  certain  truth  and 
«implicity,  so  that  in  many  scenes  he  does  not  fail  to  produce 
a  pathetic  effect.  His  verses  are  flowing,  but  without  energy: 
bow  Ben  Jonson  could  come  to  use  the  expression  '^  Marloio'a 
mighty  li7ie,''  is  more  than  I  can  conceive.  Shakspeare  could 
neither  learn  nor  derive  anything  from  the  luscious  manner  of 
Lilly:  but  in  Mario w's  Edward  tft^  Second  I  certainly  imagine 
that  I  can  discover  the  feebler  model  of  the  earliest  historical 
pieces  of  Shakspeare. 

Of  the  old  comedies  in  Dodsley's  collection.  Hie  Pinner  of 
Wakefielde,  and  Ghim,  the  Collie7'  of  Croydon,^  seem  alone  to 
belong  to  a  period  before  Shakspeare.  Both  are  not  without 
merit,  in  the  manner  of  Marionette  pieces;  in  the  first,  a 
popular  tradition,  and  in  the  second,  a  merry  legend,  is 
handled  with  hearty  joviality. 

I  have  dwelt  longer  on  the  beginnings  of  the  English 
theatre,  than  from  their  internal  worth  they  deserve,  because 
it  has  been  affirmed  recently  in  England  that  Shakspeare 
shows  more  affinity  to  the  works  of  his  contemporaries  now 
sunk  in  oblivion  than  people  hiive  hitherto  been  usually 
disposed  to  believe.  We  are  as  little  to  wonder  at  certain 
outward  resemblances,  as  at  the  similarity  of  the  dresses  in 
portraits  of  the  same  period.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  how- 
ever, we  apply  the  word  resemblance  exclusively  to  the  rela- 
tion of  those  features  which  express  the  spirit  and  the  mind. 
Moreover,  such  plays  alone  can  be  admitted  to  be  a  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  an  assertion  of  this  kind  as  are  ascertained  to 
have  been  written  before  the  commencement  of  Shakspeare's 
tareer;  for  in  the  works  of  his  younger  contemporaries,  a 
Decker,  Marston,  Webster,  and  others,  something  of  a  resem- 
blance may  be  very  naturally  accounted  for:  distinct  traces 
of  imitation  of  Shakspeare  are  sufficiently  abundant  Their 
imitation  was^  however,  merely  confiued  to  external  appear* 
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ance  and  separate  peculiarities;  these  writers,  without  the 
virtues  of  their  model,  possess  in  reality  all  the  faults  which 
senseless  critics  have  falsely  censured  in  Shakspeare. 

A  sentence  somewhat  more  £a.vourable  is  merited  by  Chap- 
man, the  translator  of  Homer,  and  Thomas  He3rffooa,  if  we 
may  judge  of  them  from  the  single  specimens  of  their  woiks 
in  Dodsley's  collection.  Chapman  has  handled  the  well-known 
story  of  the  Ephesian  matron,  under  the  title  of  The  Widovi'a 
Tears,  not  without  comic  talent.  Heywood's  W<yman  Killed 
with  Kindness  is  a  familiar  tra^dy:  so  early  may  we  find 
examples  of  this  species,  which  has  been  given  out  for  new. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  wife  tenderly  beloved  by  her  husband,  and 
seduced  by  a  man  whom  he  had  loaded  with  benefits ;  her  sin 
is  discovered,  and  the  severest  resolution  which  her  husband 
can  bring  himself  to  form  is  to  remove  her  from  him,  without 
proclaiming  her  dishonour;  she  repents,  and  grieves  to  death 
in  bitter  repentence.  A  duo  gradation  is  not  observed  in 
the  seduction,  but  the  last  scenes  are  truly  agitating.  A  dis- 
tinct avowal  of  a  moral  aim  is,  perhaps,  essential  to  the  fami- 
liar tragedy;  or  rather,  by  means  of  such  an  aim,  a  picture  of 
human  destinies,  whether  afflicting  kings  or  private  families, 
is  drawn  from  the  ideal  sphere  into  the  prosaic -world.  But 
when  once  we  admit  the  title  of  this  subordinate  species,  we 
shall  find  that  the  demands  of  morality  and  the  dramatic  art 
coincide,  and  that  the  utmost  severity  of  moral  principles 
leads  again  to  poetical  elevation.  The  aspect  of  that  false 
repentance  which  merely  seeks  exemption  from  punishment, 
is  painful;  repentance,  as  the  pain  arising  from  the  irreparable 
forfeiture  of  innocence,  is  susceptible  of  a  truly  tragic  por- 
traiture. Let  only  the  play  in  question  receive  a  happy  con- 
clusion, such  as  in  a  well-known  piece ''^  has,  notwithstanding 
this  painful  feeling,  been  so  generally  applauded  in  the  pre- 
sent day — viz.,  the  reconciliation  of  the  husband  and  wife,  not 
on  the  death-bed  of  the  repentant  sinner,  but  in  sound  mind 
and  body,  and  the  renewal  of  the  marriage;  and  it  will  then 
be  found  that  it  has  not  merely  lost  its  moral,  but  also  its 
poetical  impression. 

In  other  respects,  this  piece  of  Hey  wood  is  very,  inartistic, 
and  carelessly  finished  :  instead  of  duly  developing  the  maiii 
action,  the  author  distracts  our  attention  by  a  second  intrigue, 

*  Tlie  author  allades  to  KoUebue's  play  of  MenMchenhau  und  JUwi 
{The  SirttHffer),—TKAii*. 
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whicb  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  the  sliglitest  connection  i 
the  other.  At  this  we  need  hardJy  be  astonished,  for  Hey- 
wood  was  lx>th  a  player  and  an  excessively  prolific  author. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  were,  he  says,  written 
entirely,  or  for  the  greatest  part,  by  himaelf;  and  he  was  so 
careless  respecting  these  productions,  which  were  probably 
thrown  ofif  without  any  great  labour,  that  he  had  lost  the 
manuscript  of  the  most  of  them,  and  only  twenty-five  remained 
for  publication  through  tbe  press. 

All  the  above  authors,  and  many  others  beside,  whatever 
applause  they  obtained  in  their  lifetime,  have  been  nnsne- 
cessfnl  in  transmitting  a  living  memorial  of  their  works  to 
posterity.  Of  Sliakepeare's  younger  contemporaries  and  com- 
petitors, few  have  attained  this  distinction;  and  of  these  Ben 
Jonson^  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  MaesiTtger,  are  the 
chief. 

Ben  Jonson  foand  in  Shakspeare  a  ready  encourager  of 
his  talents.  His  first  piece,  imperfect  in  many  respect*, 
Mverif  Man  in  his  Hujnourj  was  by  Shakspeare^s  intervention 
brought  out  on  the  stage;  Sgctntts  was  even  retouched  by  him, 
and  in  both  he  undertook  a  principal  character.  This  hospit* 
able  reception  on  the  part  of  that  great  man,  who  was  faf 
above  every  thing  like  jealousy  and  petty  rivalry,  met  with  a 
very  ungrateful  return.  Jonson  assumed  a  superiority  over 
ShakspeaiTe  on  account  of  his  school  learning,  the  only  point 
in  which  he  really  had  an  advantage;  he  introduced  all  sorta 
of  biting  allusions  into  his  pieces  and  prologues,  and  repro- 
bated more  especially  those  magical  flights  of  fancy,  the 
peculiar  hei'itage  of  Shakspeare,  a.%  contrary  to  genuine  taste. 
In  his  excuse  we  must  plead,  that  he  was  not  born  under  a 
happy  Starr  his  pieces  were  either  altogether  unsucceesfulj 
or,  compared  with  the  astonishing  popularity  of  Shakspeare's, 
they  obtained  but  a  small  share  of  applause;  moreover,  he 
was  incessantly  attacked,  both  on  the  stage  and  <^lsewhere,  by 
his  rivals,  as  a  disgraceful  pedant,  who  pretended  to  know 
©very  thing  better  than  themselves,  and  with  all  manner  of 
satires:  all  this  reudered  him  extremely  irritable  and  uneven 
of  temper.  He  possessed  in  reality  a  very  solid  understand- 
ing; he  was  conscious  that  in  the  exercise  of  his  art  he  dis- 
played zeal  and  earnestness:  that  Nature  had  denied  him 
grace,  a  quality  which  no  labour  can  acquire,  he  could  noi 
indeed  suspect.     He  thought  every  man  may  boaist  of  hii 
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asaMuityj  as  Lesaing  Bays  oq  a  aiinilar  occasion.  After 
several  failures  on  the  8tag:ej  lie  formed  tbe  ro;dolutiou  t*^ 
Jeclare  of  hii?  pieces  in  the  outset  tliat  tliey  were  good,  ami 
tliat  if  thej  ehould  not  please,  this  could  only  proceed  from 
the  stupidity  of  the  multitude.  The  epignipn  on  one  of  hh 
unsuccessful  pieces  with  which  he  committed  it  to  the  press, 
ia  highly  amusing ^  "As  it  wa^  never  acted,  but  moat  neg- 
ligently played  hy  some,  the  King's  servants,  and  more 
s<[ueajniahly  beheld  and  censured  by  others,  the  King's  sub- 
joots/* 

Jonson  was  a  critical  poet  in  the  good  and  the  bad  sense 
of  the  word.  He  endeavoured  to  form  an  exact  estimate 
of  what  he  had  on  every  occasion  to  perform;  hence  he  sue* 
ceeded  best  in  that  species  of  the  drama  which  makes  the 
principal  demand  on  the  understanding  and  with  little  call 
on  the  imagination  and  leeling, — the  comedy  of  character* 
He  introduced  nothing  into  his  works  which  critical  dissection 
should  not  be  able  to  extract  again,  as  his  confidence  in 
it  was  such,  that  he  conceived  it  exhausted  every  thing  which 
pleases  and  charms  us  in  poetry.  He  was  not  aware  that,  in 
the  chemical  retort  of  the  critic,  what  is  moat  valuable,  the 
volatile  living  spirit  of  a  poem,  evaporates.  Hia  pieces  are  in 
general  deficient  in  soul,  in  thai  nameless  something  which 
never  ceuaes  to  attract  and  enchant  us,  even  because  it  is  in- 
definable. In  the  lyrical  pieces,  his  Masques,  we  feel  the 
want  of  a  certain  mental  music  of  imagery  and  intonation, 
which  the  most  accurate  observation  of  difficult  measures  can- 
not give*  He  is  everywhere  deficient  in  those  excellencies 
which,  unsought,  flow  from  the  poet's  pen,  and  which  no 
artiiiit,  who  purposely  hunts  for  t!iem,  can  ever  hope  to  find. 
We  must  not  quarrel  with  him,  liowever,  for  entertaining  a 
high  opinion  of  his  own  works;  sinc^,  whatever  merits  they 
have,  he  owed  like  acquired  moral  properties  altogether 
to  himself.  The  production  of  them  was  attended  with 
labour,  and  unfortunately  it  is  also  a  labour  to  read  tliem. 
They  resemble  solid  and  regular  edifices,  before  which,  how- 
ever, the  clumsy  scaffolding  still  remains,  to  interrupt  and 
prevent  as  from  viewing  the  architecture  with  ease,  and 
receiving  from  it  a  harmonious  impression. 

We  have  of  Jonson  two  tragical  attempts,  and  a  number 
of  comedies  and  masques. 

tie  could  bave  risen  to  tbe  digTiity  of  the  tragic  tonOi  but| 
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f«r  the  pathetic,  be  bad  not  tlie  smallest  turn.  As  be  ince&^ 
fiautl^  preaches  up  the  imitation  of  the  ancients,  (and  he  iisul, 
we  eaiinot  deny,  a  Jeamed  ac«|uaiulance  with  their  works,)  it 
18  afitonishing  to  observe  how  much  his  two  tra^edie«  dilTer, 
both  in  substance  and  form,  from  the  Greek  tragedy.  From 
this  example  we  see  the  influence  which  the  prevailing  ton© 
of  ao  age,  and  the  coarse  already  pursued  in  any  art, 
neeeeearily  have  upon  even  ihe  most  indcfjeDdeut  mind^.  In 
the  historical  extent  given  by  Jon^^on  to  bis  Sejanm  and 
CcJaUne,  unity  of  time  and  place  were  entirely  out  of  the 
question;  and  both  pieces  are  crowded  with  a  multitude  of 
second  ft  ry  persons,  Fuch  as  are  never  to  be  found  in  a  Greek 
tragedy.  In  Cataline^  the  prcdo^e  ia  spoken  by  the  spirit  of 
Sylia,  and  it  bears  a  good  dciJ  of  resemblance  to  that  ol* 
l^antalos,  in  the  A  tretu  and  TJn/rdes  of  Seneca;  to  the  end  of 
each  act  an  instructive  moralizing  chorus  is  appended,  without 
being  duly  introduced  or  connected  with  the  whole.  This  is 
the  extent  of  the  resembknce  to  the  ancients;  in  other 
respects,  the  form  of  Shnkspeare'e  historical  dramas  i^  ad- 
hered to,  but  without  their  romantic  charm.  We  cannot  with 
certainty  say,  whether  or  not  Jouijon  had  the  Roman  pieces 
of  Shakspeare  before  him :  it  is  probable  that  be  had  in  Cata- 
line  at  least;  but;  at  all  events,  he  has  not  learned  from  him 
the  art  of  being  true  to  history,  and  yet  satisfying  the  de- 
mands of  poetry-  In  Jonsun's  bandsj  the  subject  continues 
history,  without  becoming  poetry;  tlie  political  events  which 
he  has  described  have  more  the  appearance  of  a  business  than 
an  action.  Cataline  and  Sejamis  are  solid  dramatic  studies 
after  Salluat  and  Cicero,  after  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Juvenal, 
and  others;  and  that  is  the  best  which  we  can  say  of  them, 
In  CataUn€j  w^hich  upon  the  whole  is  preferable  to  Sejmiusi 
he  is  also  to  be  blamed  for  not  having  blended  the  dissi- 
TJiilarity  of  the  masses.  The  0 ret  act  i»ossesses  most  elevation, 
tliough  it  disgnsts  us  from  its  want  of  moderation :  we  see  a 
secret  assembly  of  conspirators,  and  nature  appears  to  answer 
the  furious  in?^pjration  of  wickedness  by  dreadful  signs.  The 
second  act,  which  paints  the  intrigues  and  loves  of  depraved 
women,  by  means  of  which  the  conspiracy  was  brought  to 
liglit,  treads  closely  on  comedy;  tlie  last  tliree  acta  conUiin  a 
history  in  dialogue,  developed  with  much  good  sense,  but 
little  poetical  elevation.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  J  on  so  a 
g^ve  oDly  his  own  text  of  Sejantt^  without  comtuunicating 
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Shakspeares  alterations.  We  should  have  been  curious  to 
know  the  means  by  which  he  might  have  attempted  to  give 
animation  to  the  monotony  of  the  piece  without  changing  its 
plan,  and  how  far  his  genius  could  adapt  itself  to  another*8 
conceptions. 

After  these  attempts,  Jonson  took  his  leave  of  the  Tragic 
Muse,  and  in  reality  his  talents  were  far  better  suited  to 
Comedy,  and  that  too  merely  the  Comedy  of  Character.  His 
characterization,  however,  is  more  marked  with  serious  satire 
than  playful  ridicule :  the  later  Roman  satirists,  rather  than 
the  comic  authors,  were  his  models.  Nature  had  denied  him 
that  light  and  easy  raillery  which  plays  harmlessly  round 
every  thing,  and  which  seems  to  be  the  mere  effusion  of  gaiety, 
but  which  is  so  much  the  more  philosophic,  as  it  is  not  the 
vehicle  of  any  definite  doctrine,  but  merely  the  expression  of  a 
general  irony.  There  is  more  of  a  spirit  of  observation  than 
of  fancy  in  the  comic  inventions  of  Jonson.  From  this  cause 
his  pieces  are  also  defective  in  point  of  intrigue.  He  was  a 
strong  advocate  for  the  purity  of  the  species,  was  unwilling 
to  make  use  of  any  romantic  motives,  and  he  never  had  re- 
course to  a  novel  for  the  subject  of  his  plots.  But  his  contri- 
vances for  the  entangling  and  disentangling  his  plot  are  often 
improbable  and  forced,  without  gaining  over  the  imagination 
by  their  attractive  bohlness.  Even  where  he  had  contrived  a 
happy  plot,  he  took  so  much  room  for  the  delineation  of  the 
characters,  that  we  often  lose  sight  of  the  intrigue  altogetlier, 
and  the  action  lags  with  heavy  pace.  Occasionally  he  reminds 
us  of  those  over-accurate  portrait  painters,  who,  to  insure  a 
likeness,  think  they  mnst  copy  every  mark  of  the  small-pox, 
every  carbuncle  or  freckle.  Frequently  he  has  been  suspected 
of  having,  in  the  delineation  of  particular  characters,  had  real 
persons  in  his  eye,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  been 
reproached  with  making  his  characters  mere  personifications 
of  genera]  ideas;  and,  however  inconsistent  with  each  other 
these  reproaches  may  appear,  they  are  neither  of  them,  how- 
ever, without  some  foundation.  He  possessed  a  methodical 
head;  consequently,  where  he  had  once  conceived  a  character 
in  its  leading  idea,  he  followed  it  out  with  the  utmost  rigour; 
whatever,  having  no  reference  to  this  leading  idea,  served 
merely  to  give  individual  animation,  appeared  to  him  in  tlie 
light  of  a  digression.  Hence  his  names  are,  for  the  most  part, 
ei^ressiye  even  to  on  unpleasant  degree  of  distinct nese;  and^ 
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to  mM  to  our  ealiety,  lie  not  iin(r©i|uently  tacks  explanat.^ 
deacripttons  to  tlio  (IraTiiatia  personae.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
acted  upon  the  priiieipla,  that  the  comic  writer  must  exhibit 
real  life^  with  a  minute  and  petty  accuracy.  Generally  he 
succeeded  in  seizing  the  manners  of  his  own  age  and  nation: 
in  itself  thia  was  deserving  of  prai&e;  but  even  here  he  con- 
fined himself  too  much  to  external  peculiarities^  to  the  singu- 
larities and  affectations  of  the  modish  tone  which  were  theo 
called  humours,  and  which  from  their  nature  are  as  transient 
as  dresses.  Hence  a  great  part  of  his  comic  very  soon  became 
obsolete,  and  as  early  &8  the  re-opening  of  the  theatre  under 
Charles  IL,  no  actors  could  be  fountl  who  were  capable  of 
doing  justice  to  such  caricatures.  Locjil  colours  like  these  can 
only  be  preserved  from  fading  by  the  most  complete  season- 
ing with  wit.  This  is  what  ShaUspeare  has  Greeted.  Com- 
pare, for  instance,  his  Osric,  in  Hmnhty  with  Fastidius  Brisk, 
in  Jonson^a  Bvet'i/  Mmi  out  of  kis  Humour:  both  are  portrai- 
tures of  the  insipid  affectation  of  a  courtier  of  the  dayj  but 
Osric,  although  be  speaks  his  own  peculiar  language,  will  re- 
main to  the  end  of  time  an  exact  and  intelligible  image  of  fop- 
pish folly,  whereas  Fastidius  is  merely  a  portrait  in  a  dress 
no  longer  in  fashion,  and  nothing  more.  However,  Jonson 
has  not  always  fallen  into  this  error;  his  Captain  Bobadil, 
for  example,  m  Even/  Man  in  his  Humour^  a  beggarly  and 
cowardly  adventurer,  who  passes  himself  oif  with  young  and 
simple  people  for  a  Hector,  is,  it  ia  true,  far  from  being 
as  amusing  and  original  as  Pistol ;  but  he  also,  not  with  stand* 
ing  the  change  of  manners,  still  remains  a  model  in  his  way, 
and  he  haa  been  imitated  by  English  writers  of  comedy  m 
after  time.a. 

In  the  piece  I  have  just  named,  the  first  work  of  Jonson, 
the  action  is  extremely  feebje  and  insignificant.  In  the  fol- 
low ing,  Evtry  Man  otd  of  hu  Ilufnour,  he  haa  gone  still  far* 
ther  astray,  in  aeeking  the  comic  efieat  merely  in  oaricatur^ 
traits,  without  any  interest  of  situation ;  it  is  a  rhapsody  of 
ludicrons  scenes  without  connexion  and  progress.  The  Bar* 
tholomew  Fair  J  also,  is  nothing  but  a  coarse  BaTnbocciate^ 
in  which  no  more  connexion  is  to  be  found  than  nsnally 
exists  in  the  hubbubj  the  noise,  the  quarrelling,  and  thefts, 
which  attend  upon  such  amuseinents  of  the  populace.  Vul- 
gqir  delight  is  too  natunjly  portrayed;  the  part  of  the 
P^ritaiij  however^  ii  deserving  of  distiuction ;  ]m  casuistical 
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rrmattltationj  whether  he  ought  to  oat  a  eufking-pj^^  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  fair,  and  hii^  lecture  afterwards  agaiuat 
puppet-shows  as  a  heathen  idolatry,  are  inimitable,  anil  full 
of  the  moat  biting  salt  of  comedy.  Ben  Junson  did  not  then 
foresee  that,  before  the  lapse  of  one  generation,  the  Puritans 
would  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  take  a  very  severe  revenge 
on  his  arty  on  account  of  similar  railleries. 

In  so  far  as  plot  is  coneerumi,  the  greatest  praise  is  merited 
hy  VolponCj  The  A  ic/tefuistf  and  Epicunc^  or  the  SUeni  Woman, 
la  Volpone  Jonson  for  once  lias  entered  into  Italian  manners, 
without,  however,  taking  au  ideal  view  of  then l  The  leading 
idea  is  admirable,  and  for  the  most  part  worked  out  with 
mastei'ly  skill.  Towards  the  end,  however,  the  whole  turns 
too  much  on  swiudling  and  villany,  which  necessarily  call  for 
tlie  interference  of  criminal  justice,  and  the  pioeoj  from  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty,  has  everything  but  a  merry  conclu- 
eion>  In  the  AlcJitmislf  ix»th  the  deceivers  and  deceived  sup- 
ply a  fund  of  entertain n tent,  only  tlie  author  enters  too  deeply 
into  the  learning  of  alchemy.  Of  an  unintelligible  jargon 
very  short  specimens  at  moat  ought  to  be  given  in  comedy, 
aiid  it  is  best  that  they  should  also  have  a  secondary  significa- 
tion, of  which  the  person  who  uses  the  mysterious  language 
aliould  Tiot  himself  be  aware;  when  carried  to  too  great  a 
length,  the  use  of  theni  occaaions  as  much  weariness  as 
the  writings  themselves  which  served  as  a  model.  In  Th^ 
DevtTs  an  Ass  the  poet  has  failed  to  draw  due  advantage  from 
jfc  fanciful  invention  with  which  he  opens,  but  which  indeed 
was  uot  his  own;  and  our  expectation,  after  being  once 
deceived,  causes  us  to  rerimtn  dissatibHod  with  other  scenes 
however  excellently  comic. 

Of  all  Jonson's  pieces  thei«  is  hardly  one  which,  as  itstands, 
would  please  on  the  stage  in  the  present  day,  even  as  moat  of 
them  failed  to  please  in  his  own  time;  extracts  from  them, 
however,  could  hardly  fail  to  he  successful.  In  general, 
much  might  be  borrowed  from  him,  and  much  might  he 
learned  both  from  his  merits  and  defects.  His  characters  are, 
for  the  most  part,  sfdidly  and  judiciouslv  drawn,  what  ho 
most  fails  in,  is  the  art  of  setting  them  off  by  the  contrast  of 
situations*  He  has  sehlom  planned  his  scenes  ao  succesafidly 
in  this  respect  as  in  Evertf  Man  in  hU  Humour,  where  the 
jealous  merchant  is  called  off  to  ati  important  business,  when 
\m  wife  is  in  expectation  of  a  visit  of  which  he  ia  saspiciouif, 
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and  wlien  lie  is  anxious  to  station  liis  acryant  aa  a  senlinc 
without  liowever  confiding  his  secret  to  him,  because,  above  all 
tilings  bo  dreaJa  tlie  discovery  of  liis  own  jealousy.  Tbi» 
scene  is  a  master-piece,  and  if  J  on  son  bad  always  so  com- 
posed, we  must  have  been  obliged  to  rank  him  among  the 
first  of  connc  WTitere. 

]\terely  lest  we  should  be  cbarged  witb  an  omission  do  we 
mention  The  Masques:  allegorical,  occasional  pieceSj  cbietly 
designed  for  court  festivals,  and  decora t^ed  witb  machinery, 
masked  dresses,  dancing,  and  singing.  This  secondary  species 
died  again  nearly  witli  Jouson  himself;  the  only  subsequent 
prcwluction  in  tins  way  of  any  fame  is  the  Camus  of  Milton 
When  allegory  is  coniined  to  mere  personification,  it  must  in- 
fallibly turn  out  very  frigid  in  a  play;  the  action  itself  must 
be  allegorical,  and  in  this  respect  there  are  many  ingenious 
inventions,  but  the  Spanish  poets  have  almost  alone  furnished 
us  with  successful  examples  of  it.  The  peculiarity  of  Jonson's 
Maiiques  most  doserviug  of  rcmai'k  seems  to  me  to  be  the  anti- 
Eiairsque,  as  they  are  called,  which  the  poet  himself  sometimes 
attaches  to  bis  own  invention,  and  generally  allows  to  precede 
the  serious  act.  As  the  ideal  flatteries,  for  whose  sake  tlie 
gods  have  been  brought  dowo  from  Olympus,  are  but  too  ap. 
to  fall  into  maivkiahneFs,  this  antidote  on  such  occasions  is  cer- 
tainly <ieserving  of  commendation. 

Beu  Jonson,  who  in  all  his  pieces  took  a  raeclianical  view 
of  art,  bore  a  farther  resemblance  to  the  master  of  a  hsmdi- 
craft  in  taking  an  apprentice.  He  had  a  servant  of  the  name 
of  Broome,  who  formed  himself  as  a  theatrical  writer  from  the 
conversation  and  instructions  of  bis  master,  and  brought  come* 
dies  on  the  stage  with  applause. 

Beaumont  and  Flcteher  are  always  named  together,  aa  if 
they  had  been  two  inseparable  p»oets,  whose  works  were  all 
planned  and  executed  in  common.  This  idea,  however,  is  not 
altogether  correct  We  know,  indeed,  but  little  of  the  cir- 
ciunstances  of  their  lives:  this  much  however  is  known,  that 
Beaumont  died  very  young;  and  that  Fletcher  survived  bis 
younger  friend  ten  years,  and  was  so  unremittingly  active  iu 
Jiis  career  aa  a  dramatic  poet,  that  several  of  his  plays  were 
first  Drought  on  the  stage  after  his  death,  and  some  which  he 
left  unfiniKhed  were  completed  by  another  band.  The  pieces 
collected  under  both  names  amount  to  n]nvards  of  fifty;  ana 
€f  thi^  number  it  is  probable  tliat  the  half  mu^t  be  conaideraa 
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m  tlte  work  of  Fletcher  alone,  Beaumont  antl  Fktclier'f 
works  did  uot  iiiiike  their  iti>iH?amnce  until  a  short  time  after 
the  death  of  the  latter;  the  publiriliers  have  not  given  thenu 
selves  the  trouble  to  distinguish  critically  the  share  ^vhicli 
belonged  to  eM-h^  and  still  hm  to  afl'ord  us  any  infonnatiou 
reypectiiig  the  diversity  of  their  talents?.  Some  of  their  con* 
temporaries  have  attributed  Inddneis^  of  tmngination  to  Fh  t- 
cher,  and  a  mature  judgment  to  hii;*  friend:  the  former,  accord- 
ing to  their  oi>ir)io»,  wa.s  the  inventive  genius;  the  latter,  the 
directing  an»J  moderating  critic.  But  this  account  resta  on 
no  foundation.  It  is  now  impossible  to  distinguish  with  cer^ 
tuiutj  fclio  hand  of  each;  nor  would  t!ie  knowledge  repay  the 
lal*onr*  AH  the  pieces  ascrilied  to  them,  whether  they  proceed 
from  one  alone  or  from  both,  are  compoaed  in  the  sxime  spirit 
and  in  the  same  mnniier.  Hence  it  is  probaWe  that  It  vraa 
not  so  much  the  need  of  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  each 
other,  as  the  great  resemblance  of  their  way  of  think  ingj  which 
induced  them  to  continue  so  long  and  so  inseparably  united. 

Beaumont  ami  Fletcher  liegan  their  career  in  the  lifetime 
of  Shaksj^eare :  Beaumont  even  died  liefore  him,  and  Fletchoi 
only  8tir\'ived  him  nine  years.  From  some  allusions  in  tb* 
way  of  parody,  w©  may  conclude  that  they  entertained  no 
very  extravagant  admiration  of  their  great  predecessor;  from 
whom,  nevertheless,  they  both  learned  nuich^  and  unquestion- 
ably liorrowed  many  of  their  thoughts.  In  the  whole  form  of 
their  play*?  they  followed  his  example,  regjirtlless  of  the  difler- 
ent  principles  of  Ben  Jonson  and  of  the  imitation  of  the 
ancients.  Like  him  they  drew  from  novels  and  romances; 
thov  combined  pathetic  and  burlesque  scenes  in  the  same  play, 
and,  by  the  concatenation  of  the  incidents,  endeavoui'ed  to 
excite  the  impression  of  the  extraordinary  and  the  wonderful, 
A  wish  to  surpass  Shakspeare  in  this  species  is  often  evident 
enough  ;  contemporary  eulogistSj  indeed,  have  no  hesitation 
in  ranking  Shakspeare  far  below  them^  and  assert  that  the 
English  stage  was  first  brought  to  perfection  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher.  And,  in  reality,  BhaJcspeare's  famo  was  in 
Bome  degree  eclipsed  by  them  in  the  generation  which  imme- 
diately 8ucc^ee<led,  and  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  they  still 
enjoyed  greater  popularity:  the  progress  of  time,  however, 
has  restored  all  three  to  their  duo  places.  As  on  tlie  stag« 
the  highest  excellence  will  wear  out  by  frequent  repetition, 
and  nDvelty  always  posses^s  a  great  charm,  the  dramatic  art 
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is,  consequently,  much  iiiflucnceJ  hy  faabion  j  it  is  mare  tliafl 
other  bmnchei*  ol  literaturo  and  tbo  ^ne  arte  exposed  to  tbo 
danger  of  pa^t*ing  rapidly  from  a  grand  and  simple  style  to 
dazzling  and  superficial  mannerism. 

Bcanmont  and  Fletche^r  were  in  fact  men  of  the  meet  dls* 
tiiT^nislicd  talents ;  tliey  scarceTy  wanted  anything  more  than 
a  profounder  seriousness  of  mind,  and  that  artistic  sagacity 
which  everywhere  observes  a  due  measure,  to  rank  beside  tho 
greatest  dramatic  poets  of  all  nations*  They  possessed  extra* 
ordinary  feotmdity  and  flexibility  of  mind^  and  a  facility 
^v'hich  however  too  often  degenerated  into  carelessness*  The 
highest  imrfewtion  they  liave  hardly  ever  attained;  and  I 
»lioo!d  have  little  hesitation  in  affirmiug  that  they  had  not 
even  an  idea  of  it:  however,  on  sevenil  CMicasions  they  have 
approached  quite  close  to  it.  And  why  wa^^  it  denied  thent 
to  take  this  last  stcpl  Because  with  them  poetry  was  not  an 
inward  devotion  of  the  feeling  and  imagination,  but  a  means 
in  obtain  brilliant  results.  Their  first  object  was  efiect,  which 
the  great  artist  can  hardly  fail  of  attaining  if  he  is  determined 
above  all  things  to  satisfy  himself.  They  were  not  like  the 
most  of  their  predecessors,  players*,  but  they  lived  in  the 
iieiglibourhocMl  of  the  theatre,  were  in  coikstant  intercourse 
with  it,  and  possessed  a  perfect  understanding  of  tlieatnoul 
matters.  They  were  also  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
contemporaries;  but  tliey  found  it  more  convenient  to  lower 
themselves  to  the  taste  oi  the  public  than  to  follow  the  exam* 

fde  of  Shakspcare,  who  elevated  the  pnblio  to  himself.  They 
ived  In  a  vigorous  age,  which  more  willingly  pardoned  ex 
travagancies  of  every  description  than  feeblenesss  and  fri- 
gidity. They  therefore  never  allowed  themselves  to  be  re* 
Ktrained  by  poetical  or  moral  considerations;  and  in  this 
confidence  they  found  their  account:  thoy  resemble  in  some 
mea'^ure  som nam bu lists,  who  with  closed  eyes  pass  safely 
through  the  greates^t  dangers*  Even  when  they  undertake 
what  is  most  depraved  they  handle  it  with  a  certain  felicity* 
In  the  commencement  of  a  degeneracy  in  the  dramatic  art^ 
the  e|X*ctators  first  lose  the  capability  of  judg'ing  of  a  play  a^ 
a  whole;  henee  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  bestow  very  little 

*  In  the  privilege  panted  by  J^mea  I.  to  the  royal  players^  a  Laurence 
fletcker  h  named  along  viitb  Shakspeare  aa  manager  of  the  company, 
The  poet's  name  was  Juha  Fletcher,  Ferhapi  the  former  mi^ht  be  bia 
H^tJittr  or  near  re|atipf|. 
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attention  on  liarmonj  of  compositmn  atid  tlic  obserxTince  of 
due  proportion  between  all  the  difterent  parts.  Tliey  not 
lin frequently  lose  sight  of  a  Imppily  franieil  plot,  and  appcrtr 
almost  to  forget  it;  they  bring  eonieUnii^ else  forward  equally 
capable  of  affording  pleasure  and  ^nterttiirtiiieni,  bitfc  willioitt 
preparation,  and  in  tlie  particular  plac«  uiiere  it  occurs  witb- 
out  propriety.  Tbey  alnay^  excilo  cmioeity,  freqnently 
compassion — tbey  burry  iis  along  witii  tbeoi^  tiiey  succeed 
better,  bowever,  in  exciting  than  in  gratifying  our  ex|>ectii» 
lion.  So  long  ftB  we  are  I'eadiug  tlieiu  we  feel  mirselvea 
keenly  interested ;  bat  tkey  leave  very  few  imperishable  im- 
pressions behind.  They  are  least  successful  in  their  tragic 
nttcmpta,  because  tJieir  feeling  is  not  eiilliciently  drawn  from 
the  deptks  of  human  nsiture,  and  because  they  l^re^riowe^l  too 
little  attention  on  the  general  consideration  of  human  ties* 
tinier:  they  succeed  much  better  iu  Coiiie<ly,  and  in  those 
eerious  and  pathetic  pic4,uries  which  oo<^upy  a  midtJle  place 
betwixt  Comedy  and  Trage<ly.  Their  cliaracters  are  often 
arbitrarily  drawn,  and,  when  it  suits  the  momentary  wanti^ 
of  tlie  poet,  become  even  untrue  to  tliemselves;  in  external 
Diatter>!  they  are  tderably  iu  keeping.  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher employ  the  whole  strength  of  their  talents  in  pictures 
of  passion  j  but  they  enter  little  into  the  secret  history  of 
the  heart ;  tliey  pass  over  the  drst  emotions  and  the  gradual 
heightening  of  a  feeling;  theyaeize  it,  as  it  were,  in  its  bigbest 
maturity,  and  then  develope  its  syni[>toms  with  the  most 
overfjowering  illusion,  though  witli  an  exaggerated  strength 
and  folneae.  But  thougli  its  expressi^jn  doc^  not  always  pos- 
sess the  strictest  truth,  nevertheless  it  still  apj)ears  natural^ 
every  thing  has  free  motion ;  notliing  is  Jalwriuu^ly  con* 
strained  or  far-fetched^  however  striking  it  may  sometimes 
appear.  In  their  dialogue  they  have  completely  succeed ed 
in  uniting  the  familiar  tone  of  real  conversation  and  tli^e 
appearance  of  momentary  suggestion  with  poetical  elevation. 
They  even  run  into  that  popuhir  affectation  i»f  the  natural 
which  baa  ensureil  such  great  eucce^ss  to  eome  dramatic  poets 
of  our  own  time;  but  as  the  latter  sought  it  in  the  absence  of 
all  elevation  of  fancy,  they  ctnild  not  help  falling  into  iuni- 
pidity.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  geiHsraJly  couple  nature  with 
fancy ;  they  succeed  in  giving  an  extrjiordinary  appearance  to 
what  is  common,  and  thus  preserve  a  certaiii  fallacious  image 
of  the  ideal.  The  morality  of  these  writers  i^  ambiguous. 
Not  that  they  failed  in  fitroug  coloun  to  contrast  ^reatnfiis  of 
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toil!  wad  goodness  with  buiseness  and  wickednesBj  or  did  not 
rj3ually  conclude  with  t!ie  disgrace  and  pnniahment  of  the 
latter,  but  an  ostentatious  generosity  in  often  favourably  ex* 
bibited  in  lien  of  duty  and  justice.  Every  thing  gaoti  and 
excellent  in  their  pictures  arisca  more  from  transient  ebullition 
than  fixed  principle;  they  seem  to  place  the  virtues  in  the 
blood;  and  chjse  beside  tliom  impulaes  of  merely  a  seltish  and 
instinctive  nature  hold  up  their  heads,  as  if  they  were  of 
nobler  origin.  There  is  an  incurable  vulgar  side  of  human 
nulure  wliichj  when  ho  cannot  help  but  show  it,  the  poet 
should  never  handle  without  a  certain  busbfulneas;  but  in- 
stead of  this  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  throw  no  veil  whatever 
over  nature.  They  express  every  thing  bluntly  in  wonls; 
they  make  the  spectator  the  unwillin^^  confidant  of  all  that 
more  noble  minds  endeavour  even  to  bide  fi'om  theraselves- 
The  indecencies  in  which  these  poets  indulged  themselves  go 
bej-^ond  conception.  Licentionibr»ei<3  of  language  is  the  lea»t 
e^Tl ;  many  scenesi  nay,  even  whole  plots,  are  eo  contrived 
that  the  very  idea,  not  to  mention  the  beholding  of  them,  is  a 
gross  insult  to  modesty.  Aristophanes  is  a  bold  mouth-piece 
of  .sensuality;  but  like  the  Grecian  statuaries  in  the  figures 
of  satyrs,  &c=,  be  banishes  them  into  the  animal  kingtlom  to 
1^  hich  tliey  wholly  belong;  and  judging  him  by  the  morality 
of  his  times^  he  is  much  loss  oflVnsive.  But  Beamnont  and 
Fletcher  hold  np  to  view  the  impure  and  nauseous  cohturs  of 
vice  in  quite  a  different  sphere;  their  compositions  resemble 
the  sheet,  in  the  vision  of  the  Apostle,  full  of  pure  and 
impure  animals.  This  was  the  universal  tendency  of  tlie 
^Iramatic  poets  under  James  and  Charles  L  They  seem  as  if 
fliey  purpo'^ely  wished  to  justify  the  assertion  of  the  Puritans, 
that  tlieatres  were  so  many  schools  of  seduction  and  chapels 
of  the  Devil. 

To  those  who  merely  read  for  amusement  and  general  cul- 
tivation, we  can  cnly  recommend  the  works  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  with  some  limitation*.  For  the  practical  artist, 
however,  and  the  critical  jndge  of  dramatic  poetry^  an  infinite 
deal  may  be  learned  from  them ;  as  well  from  their  merits  as 
their  extravagancies,  A  minute  dissection  of  one  of  their 
works,  for  which  wo  have  not  here  the  necessary  spacCj  would 

•  Htitittr  I  cannot  approve  of  the  undertakiiig,  whirl i  has  been  re<.^ntly 
mryimenred,  of  trmslating  them  into  Germsiii*  Thoy  are  not  at  oil 
bJsi|j1im1  tbrnn»"  etfenl  |mblic.  and  whoever  iiwltrs  a  partieubr  study  of  dni» 
lautit'  tmcuj  will  htki^  Utile  difficutlir  m  findmg  liig  vrny  lo  the  origitHLU,  v 
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serve  to  place  this  in  tlie  clearest  liglit.  Wrtli  rppirJ  to 
representation,  these  pieces  had,  in  tlieir  day,  this  advantage, 
tlmt  tliey  did  not  require  such  great  actors  to  fill  the  princi|>al 
characters  «^  Slmksf^eare'a  plays  did.  In  order  to  bring  them 
on  the  stage  m  our  ilayfi,  it  would  be  necessary  to  rc-oast  most 
of  them;  which  mig^ht  he  done  with  some  of  them  by  omit- 
ting, fijoderating,  and  purging  various  passages*. 

The  Tim  NohU  Kinsnien  is  deserving  of  more  particiilaf 
mention,  as  it  is  the  joint  production  of  Shakspeare  and  Flet- 
cher. 1  se^  no  ground  for  calling  this  in  question ;  the  piecej 
It  is  true,  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  after  the  death  ol 
both;  but  what  could  be  the  motive  with  the  editor  or  printer 
for  any  deception,  as  FletcUer'a  name  was  at  the  timo  in  a^ 
great,  at  least,  if  not  greater  celebrity  than  Sliaks  pea  rest 
Were  it  the  sole  production  of  Fletcher,  it  would,  uudt>ubtedly, 
have  to  l>e  ranked  as  the  best  of  lus  serious  and  heroic  pieces 
However,  it  would  be  unfair  to  a  writer  of  talent  to  takefron 
liim  a  work  simply  becau.^  it  seems  too  good  for  him,  Mighl 
not  Fletcher,  who  in  his  thoughts  and  images  not  unfrequently 
shows  an  affinity  to  Shakspeare,  have  for  once  had  the  good 
fortune  to  approach  closer  to  him  than  usuall  It  would  sstill  be 
more  dangerous  to  rest  on  the  simihirity  of  separate  pas3age8 
to  others  iu  Shakspeare.  ThtB  might  rather  arise  from  imita- 
tion. I  rely  therefore  entirely  on  the  historical  statement, 
wfirch,  proljably,  originated  in  a  tradition  of  the  players, 
There  are  connoisseurs,  who,  in  the  pictures  of  Raphael, 
(which,  a^  is  well  know,  were  not  always  wholly  executed  by 
himself,)  take  n\mfi  them  to  determine  what  parts  were  painted 
by  Francesco  Penni,  or  Giulio  Romano,  or  some  other  scholar. 
I  wish  them  success  with  the  nicety  of  their  discnminati(»Q ; 
they  are  at  least  secure  from  contradiction,  aa  we  have  no  cer- 
tain information  on  the  subject.  I  would  only  remind  these 
connoisseurs,  that  Giulio  Romano  was  himself  deceived  by  a 
copy  from  Raphael  of  Andrea  del  Sarto's,  and  that,  too,  witli  re- 
gard to  a  figure  which  he  haxl  himself  assisted  iu  painting.  The 
case  in  point  is,  however,  a  much  more  complicated  problem  in 
criticism.  The  design  of  Raphael's  figures  was  at  least  hii 
own,  and  the  execulion  only  was  distributed  in  part  among  ht^ 

*  St>  far  aa  I  know  onlf  ont  piny  has  yet  been  broug^ht  on  the  Gt  rmATi 
theutre,  namelj,  Rale  a  Wife  atid  have  a  Wife,  rc-written  by  Sohrotit-r 
umjer  tbe  title  of  Stiti€  WaMer  find  titf  (StiU  Watrr*  run  deep)  which, 
mkok  well  acted,  hai  alwaji  been  ancommonlj  widl  reodvcd. 
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scboltirs*  But  to  find  out  Imw  mucli  of  The  Ttm  Nohle  Kinmtm 
may  belong  to  Shakspearej  we  uiu^t  not  only  lie  able  to  tell 
ihe  difference  of  hantls  in  the  execution,  but  also  to  deterniiuB 
the  influence  of  Shakspeare  on  the  plan  of  the  whole.  Whea, 
Jiowever,  he  once  joined  another  poet  in  the  production  of  a 
work,  he* must  also  have  accommodated  liiniself,  in  a  cei*taiu 
degree,  to  his  viewa,  and  renounced  the  prerogative  of  unfohir 
ing  his  inmost  pecnliarity.  Amidst  so  many  grounds  for 
doubting;  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  hazard  an  opinion,  I  should 
nay^  that  1  think  I  can  perceive  the  mind  of  Shakspeare  in  a 
certain  ideal  purity,  which  distinguisbos  tbi»  piece  from  all 
others  of  Fletchers,  and  in  the  conscientious  fidelity  with 
which  the  story  adheres  to  that  of  Chancers  Palaraon  and 
Arclte,  In  the  style  Shakspeare's  hand  is  at  first  discover- 
able in  a  brevity  aixl  fulness  of  thought  border! nj|  on  obecn- 
rity;  in  the  colour  of  the  expression,  almost  all  the  poets  »l 
that  time  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  first 
acts  are  most  carefully  lab-oured ;  afterwards  the  piece  is  drawn 
out  to  too  great  a  length  and  in  an  epic  manner;  the  ilmmatic 
law  of  quickening  the  action  towards  the  conclusion^  is  not 
sufficiently  observed.  The  part  of  the  jailor  s  daughter,  who£« 
insanity  is  artlessly  conducted  in  pure  monologues,  is  ccr^ 
ftainly  not  Shakapeare's ;  for,  in  that  case,  we  must  suppose 
|.)iim  to  have  had  an  intenttou  of  arrogantly  imitating  his  own 
I  Ophelia. 

Moreover,  it  was  then  a  y^tj  general  custom  for  two  or 
even  three  poets  to  join  together  in  the  pro<lnction  of  one  play. 
Besides  the  constant  example  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  we 
have  many  others.  The  consultations,  respecting  the  plan, 
were  generally  held  at  merry  meetings  in  taverns.  Upon  one 
of  tliese  oc<ias.-Tons  it  happened  that  one  in  a  poetical  intoxica* 
tlon  calling  oTit,  "  1  will  nudertake  to  kill  ihe  kingf*  was  im- 
mediately taken  into  enstody  as  a  traitor,  till  the  misnnder^ 
standing  was  cleared  up.  This  mode  of  composing  may 
answer  very  well  in  the  lighter  species  of  the  drama,  whici 
require  to  be  animated  by  social  wit.  With  regani  to  thea- 
trical effect,  four  eyes  may,  in  general,  see  better  than  two, 
and  mutual  objections  may  be  of  use  in  finding  out  the  most 
suitable  means.  But  the  highest  poetical  inspiration  is  much 
more  eremitical  than  communicative;  for  it  always  seeks  to 
express  something  which  seta  language  at  defiance,  which, 
therefore^  can  only  be  weakened  and  diBsipated  by  detached 
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irorcls,  and  can  only  be  attainecl  W  the  common  impression  of 
the  complete  work,  whose  idea  is  hovering  before  ifc, 

The  Knight  of  tite  Buiming  Pestle^  of  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher, ia  an  incomparable  work  and  singular  in  its  kfnd»  It 
18  a  parody  of  the  chivalry  romances;  the  thought  is  bor- 
rowed from  Don  Qnlxoit^  but  the  imitation  is  handled  wilh 
freedom^  and  so  particularly  applied  to  Spenser's  Fmri/  Quemi^ 
that  il  may  po^s  for  a  second  invention.  But  the  peculiarly 
ingenious  novelty  of  the  piece  consists  in  the  combination 
of  the  irony  of  a  chimerical  abuse  of  poetry  witli  another 
irony  exactly  the  contrary,  of  the  incapacity  to  compreheud 
any  liable,  and  the  dramatic  form  more  particularly.  A 
grocer  and  hia  wife  come  as  spectators  to  the  theatre :  they 
are  di&contented  with  tlie  piece  which  has  just  been  aummnce<l; 
they  demand  a  play  in  honour  of  the  corporation,  and  Ralph, 
their  apprentice,  is  to  act  a  principal  part  in  it»  Tlieir 
humour  is  complied  with;  but  still  they  are  not  satisfied| 
make  their  remarks  on  every  things  and  incessantly  aiidress 
themselves  to  the  players,  Ben  Jonsou  had  already  exhibited 
imaginary  spectators,  but  they  were  either  benevolent  ex- 
pounders or  awkward  censupors  of  the  poet*8  views:  con- 
aequently,  they  always  conducted  his,  the  poet's,  own  cause. 
But  the  grocer  and  his  wife  represent  a  whole  genus,  namely, 
those  unpoetical  spectators^  who  are  destitute  of  a  feeling  for 
art.  The  illusion  with  them  becomes  a  passive  error;  the 
subject  represented  has  on  them  all  the  effect  of  reality, 
they  accordingly  resign  themselves  to  the  impression  of  eaeh 
momentj  and  take  part  for  or  against  the  persons  of  the 
drama.  On  the  other  hand,  they  show  themselves  insensible 
to  all  genuine  illusion^  that  is,  of  entering  vividly  into  the 
f«pirit  of  the  fable :  for  them  Ralph,  however  heroically  an*l 
chivalrously  he  may  conduct  himself,  is  always  Ralph  thcii 
apprentixM?;  and  in  the  whim  of  the  moment  they  take  upon 
tliem  to  demand  scenes  which  are  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
plan  of  the  piece  that  has  been  ctmimenced.  In  short,  tho 
views  and  demands  witli  which  poets  are  often  oppressed  by 
a  prosaical  public  are  very  cleverly  and  amusingly  personified 
in  these  caricatures  of  spectators. 

The  Faithful  Sheph^rfhss,  a  pastoral,  Is  highly  extolled  by  . 
some  English    critics,  as  it  is  without  doubt   finished   with 
great  care,  in  rhymed,  and  partly,  in  lyrical  verses.     Fletcher 
wished  also  to  be  claasioal  for  ^nce^  and  did  vioience  to  bti 


Wor^  and  cam  onlj  Ue  sttajoBod  hr^ttt  tfommvL  mtpt^smiwi  %£ 
the  complete  work,  vhoeer  idea  x  itvrms^  ^0t£on  k. 

cher^  18  an  ineompanUe  v^  and  tnii^uhtf'  iv  iu  kixid      it 
is  a  parodj  of  tLe  ciuriJrr  nmaskow;  tU;  limujerir:  it  i^^. 
rowed  from  Z>9ii  Qwuk^,  Cot  liie  nhirtioii  it  huudi^  wrti 
freedom,  and  m  parUeviariT  affJM  t4»  t^|«wiW9r>  A««*7r  ^tM^nn, 
that  it  may  pa«i  for  a  «Pb<o>wd  isr«Btfi(UXL     But  tUs;  y^ulauri^ 
ingcniooa  noreltj  of  ike  fiifp»  ^ouwiu  in  tLx;  «jOHit#Mitil#«yi. 
of  the  uronj  of  a  ciiiuMfnod  aUiM;  </  y^nfyry  wtU.  wg^.i^9f 
ironj  exsudfj  the  toatnaji  ^  tU;  iutaffn^/ Vp  Mifiipf<>M««M«<J 
any  fiJ>le,  and  the  draauaue  funs   sKin;  j/turH^fvai^tr      A 
grocer  and  hie  wife  eone  at  mi^nM^ifn  V^  U^  ^4t^s^^^    U^ 
are  dieeontented  with  tlie  jw^m;  whieib  ha«  j  wit  Wm.  4»i'f«<.^KM.4^;^ 
thejr  demand  a  pkr  in  Lof»our  vf  ti^t;  fH^ryonA^^-,  iik#<j  >Ui«}Mu^ 
their  appnmtM,  »  tt»  a^  a  pm<t»^   p«in  Hi    H      7fVi# 
hamonr  if  complied  with;    Uit  iftJJb  t^^  a^^  i#<>t  mi^«4«m^^ 
make  their  renuukt  00  '^tnr  lAiiuy^  ii«*4  iMa»<Wii»t.</  v^'^^sxt* 
themaelret  to  the  play^fw.    JMfi  i^fU¥^  \rtiA  u^»m4y  «/fii^«U/4 
hnaginarj  tsyttitiM^jin,  hvX  iktff  w^n;  ^i^iiUflf  U9«^''fM<<M«*,  «»/, 
pounders  itr  awkv«/d  ^jiMiMimsv  ^  th«  y^.it  ^d9v^    v/4«, 
seqaentljr,  they  always  eoudueC^  hk-  tU>r  p'^^^.  ^^^  ^4u*^ 
But  the  f^j^nf  and  his  wiii^  mMMwi  a  fi^Wi^  fm**»f.  **9»iH^.»jf^ 
those  nnpoetieai  wytst^iMJt^fn.  wL^  a#^  4«iM4fU?  '/  4^  6/^^'^^  v!v 
art     The  illusioD  with  th«Mi  W^XfliM^  a  pMHN^^  «^^^^     u>«. 
sabjeet  repreaeoU^  Las  on  tJUm  a4J  U^f  <^ft^  '^   m-j:#w. 
they  aoeorainjjfly  r«u^  tlKWis«|y«s  W  ti^*  «iM|^«^/'^  V  ^4.^^' 
moment,  and  tak«  part  fvf  or  a«a«<«¥t  tA^.  p^v/««^  '^  tf^ 
drama.     On  the  'Xher  Uaud;  th«/  mI^w  <ii<»K«<*g*  * v^  ^im^^««iv^ 
to  all  genuine  tWui^/u,  that  i*;  ^  «fM^*«i^  />/^i«/  ^i^V/  t^^ 
spirit  <J  tlie  fahJe:  £'^  tL^w  i&ai|rf4,  ^0/0^/^40  m«^v^^«/  j^^^; 
chiralrouxly  he  niay  ^/iMu^Jt  Lluanttkl^  ^.  y^mw^^  ki>^/i  ii^i/ 
aoprentiee;  and  tu  th«  whim  ^  ti««  Ut^nn^M*  ih^/  ^^^-^  ^/< 
them  to  d«maad  s<m?m*  whi^ii  a^^  4jO#w  #«i*/vw»-#U^*  '^'^^  ^#*- 
plan  of  the  pie«>i;  that  ha«  Umu  *^mmAA^A      i-^  ^y//'   i<^ 
riews  an<l  dewabdit  with  wh>h  p^^^^  a^  ^iA^'  '^yy»^*'^'  '// 
a  prosaioJ  puhJk  are  ^mry  **^^^iy  ^4A  h^uji^^^j/^*/  |^i'/w;#W' 
in  these  caricaiurefe  '/  ttyi^^j^ntt. 

some  Engiisfa  erH^  a*  it  i*  w<Uy/ai  ^'/uU  UviMii^A  wm^ 
great  eare,  in  AyuyiA,  ac»d  MMti/;  «'  l/r**jAJ  j'M's^  ki^uAM 
wished  aiso  tu  te  ^imtmi  for  vim»^  4m^  ^  ^v/koM?  W  Imi 
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natural  talent.  Perhaps  he  had  the  intention  of  surpassing 
Shakfipeare's  Midsummer  NighCs  Dream;  but  the  composition 
which  he  has  ushered  into  the  world  la  as  heavy  as  that  of 
tlie  other  waa  easy  and  aerial.  The  piece  is  overcharged 
with  mythology  and  rural  painting,  is  an  theatrical,  and  so  far 
from  pourtraying  the  genu  mo  ideality  of  a  pastoral  world,  it 
even  contains  the  greatest  vulgarities.  We  might  rather  call 
it  an  immtMlest  eulogy  of  chastity.  I  am  vfilling  to  hope  that 
Fletcher  was  unacquainted  with  the  Pastor  Fldo  of  Guarini, 
for  otherwise  his  failure  would  admit  of  less  justification. 

We  are  in  want  of  apace  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  remain- 
ing works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  although  they  might  ho 
ijiatle  the  subject  of  many  instructive  observations.  On  the 
whole,  wo  may  say  of  these  writers  that  they  have  bailt  a 
epleudid  palace,  but  merely  in  the  suburbs  of  poetry,  while 
Shakapeare  baa  liia  royal  residence  in  the  very  ceuti'e  point  o! 
the  ciipitaL 

The  fame  of  Massinger  has  been  lately  revived  by  an 
edition  of  Ins  works,  borne  literary  men  wish  to  rank  him 
above  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  as  if  he  had  approached  more 
xslosely  to  the  excellence  of  Shakspeare*  1  cannot  see  it*  He 
appears  to  me  to  bear  the  greatest  resemblance  to  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  in  the  plan  of  the  pieces,  in  the  tone  of  manners, 
and  even  in  the  language  and  negligences  of  versification. 
I  would  not  undertake  to  decide,  from  internal  symptoms, 
wlietbor  a  play  behjnged  to  Massinger,  or  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  This  applies  also  to  the  other  contemporaries;  for 
instance,  to  Shirley,  of  whose  pieces  two  are  stated  to  havu 
crept  into  the  works  ascribed  to  the  two  last> named  poets. 
There  wn^  (as  alreaiiy  said)  at  this  time  in  England  a  school 
of  dramatic  art,  a  school  of  which  Shakspeare  was  the  in- 
visible and  too  often  unacknowledged  head ;  for  Ben  J  on  sob 
remained  almost  without  successors.  It  is  a  characteristic  of 
what  is  called  manner  in  art  to  efface  the  features  of  personal 
originality,  and  to  make  the  productions  of  various  artista 
bear  a  rcsemblauce  to  each  other  j  and  from  manner  no  dra- 
matic poet  of  this  age,  who  succeeded  Shakspeare,  can  be 
pronounced  altogether  free.  When,  however,  we  compare 
their  works  with  tliose  of  the  succeeding  age,  w©  perceive 
botween  them  something  about  the  same  relation  as  between 
the  paintings  of  the  scliool  of  Michel  Angelo  and  thuse  of  the 
last  half  of  the  sevouteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  eightoenili 
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ceiitary.     Both  are  tainted  with  manner;  Irot  the  manner  of 

im  former  bcara  tlie  trace  of  a  sublime  origin  in  the  first 
agf:«;  in  the  latter,  all  is  little,  affectedj  empty,  and  super- 
ficijil.  I  repeat  it :  in  a  general  history  of  the  dramatic  art, 
tlie  first  period  of  the  English  theatre  is  the  only  one  of  im- 
pnrtance.  The  playa  of  the  least  known  writers  of  that  time, 
(I  venture  to  atKrm  this,  though  I  am  far  from  being  ao* 
quainted  with  all  of  them)  are  more  instructive  for  tiieory, 
and  more  renmrkahlej  tlian  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
tfUcccedin»T  times. 


LECTURE  XXVIII. 


I  Cloging  of  the  Stage  by  tbe  Puritans — Revival  of  the  Stage  under  Charle* 

1  the  Second — Depravity  of  Taste  and  Morals — Dry  den,   Otway,  acid 

I  others— flmmcterization  of  the  Comic  Poets  from  Wycherley  and  Con- 

I  greve  to  the  middJe  of  the  eighteenth  century — Tragedies  of  the  samie 

I  Fc^riod— Rowe — Addison's    Ca/fr — Later    Pieces— Fiuniliar    Tragedy: 

f  Lillo — Garrick — Latest  itate. 

In  this  condition  nearly  the  theatre  remained  under  the  reign 
of  CMiarlea  I.  down  to  the  year  1647,  when  the  invectives  of 
tlie  Pnritans  (who  had  long  murmured  at  the  theatre,  and  at 
last  thundered  loiidly  against  it,)  were  changed  into  law«* 
To  act,  or  even  to  he  a  spectator  of  playa  wm  prohibited  under 
a  severe  penalty.  A  civil  war  foil  owed,  and  the  extraordi^ 
nary  circumstance  here  happened,  that  the  players,  (who,  in 
general,  do  not  concern  themselves  much  about  forms  of 
government,  and  whose  wliole  care  is  usually  devoted  to  the 
ipeaceahle  entertainment  of  their  follow-citizens,)  compelled 
ny  want,  joined  that  political  party  the  interests  of  which 
were  intimately  connecte<I  witli  their  own  existence.  Alinust 
all  of  them  entered  the  army  of  the  King,  many  perished  for 
tlio  good  cause,  tlie  survivors  retunied  to  London  and  con^ 
tinned  to  exerciae  their  an  in  secret.  Out  of  the  ruins  of  nil 
the  former  companies  of  actors^  one  alone  was  formed^  which 
occasionally,  though  ivith  very  great  (niution,  gave  repre- 
sentations at  the  country  seats  of  the  great,  in  the  vicinity  of 
London.  For  among  the  other  singularities  to  which  the 
violence  of  those  times  gave  ns<^,  it  was  considered  a  proof  of 
attachment  to  the  old  constitution  to  be  fond  of  plays,  and 
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la  reward  and  harbour  tliose  wlio  acted  ttiem  in  private 
houses. 

Fortunately  tlie  Pur  it-ana  did  not  io  well  understand  the 
importance  of  a  censorship  as  the  Governments  of  our  day, 
or  t!ie  yet  un printed  dramatic  productions  of  the  preceding 
ajt^e  couhi  not  have  issued  from  the  press,  by  which  means  many 
of  them  won  hi  have  been  irrecoverably  lost.  Tbe«e  gloomy 
fanatics  were  «uch  enemies  of  all  that  waa  beautiful,  that 
they  not  only  persecuted  every  liberal  mental  entertainment, 
calculated  in  any  manner  to  adorn  life,  and  more  especially 
the  drama,  as  being  a  public  ^^^orsliip  of  Baal,  but  they  even 
Bhttt  thdr  ears  to  church  music,  as  a  demoniacal  howling.  If 
their  ascendency  had  been  maintained  much  longer,  England 
must  infallibly  have  been  plunged  in  an  irremediable  bar- 
barity. The  oppression  of  the  drama  continued  down  to 
the  year  1C60,  when  the  free  exercise  of  all  arts  returned  with 
Charles  I L 

The  influence  which  the  go%*emment  of  this  monarch  bad 
on  the  manners  and  spirit  of  the  time,  and  the  natural  re- 
action against  the  principles  previously  dominant,  are  suffi- 
ciently well  known.  As  the  Puritans  had  brought  republican 
princijiles  and  religious  zeal  into  universal  odium,  so  this 
light-minded  monarch  seemed  expressly  born  to  sport  away 
a.11  resjiect  for  the  kingly  dignity.  England  was  inundated 
with  foreign  follies  and  vic^s  in  liis  train.  The  court  set  the 
fashion  of  the  most  undisguised  immorality,  and  its  example 
was  the  more  contagious,  the  more  people  imagined  that 
they  could  only  show  th**ir  seal  for  the  new  order  of  things  by 
an  extravagant  way  of  thinking  and  living.  The  fanaticism 
t>f  the  republicans  had  been  associated  with  strictness  of 
manners,  nothing  therefore  could  be  more  easy  and  agreeable 
than  to  obtain  the  character  of  royalists,  by  the  extravagant 
indulgence  of  all  lawful  and  unlawful  plejisuree.  Nowhere 
was  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  imitated  with  greater  depravity. 
But  the  prevailing  giillantry  of  the  court  of  France  had 
its  reserve  and  a  certain  delicacy  of  ft^ling;  they  sinned  (if  I 
may  so  speak)  with  some  degree  of  dignity,  ami  no  man 
ventuj-ed  tx)  attack  what  was  honourable,  however  at  variance 
uith  it  his  own  actions  might  be.  The  English  played  a 
part  which  was  altogether  unnatural  to  them:  they  gave 
ihemselve?  up  lieavily  to  levity;  they  everyTvhere  confoun<ied 
tJi6  coarsest  licentiousness  iritii  free  mental  rivacity,  and  did 
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not  perceiTC  that  the  kind  of  grace  which  is  Btill  compatible 
with  depravity,  disappears  with  the  last  veil  which  it  throwf 
off. 

We  can  easily  conceive  the  turn  which,  under  soeh  aus» 
pices,  the  new  formation  of  ta^te  must  have  taken.  There 
existed  no  real  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  which  were  favoured 
merely  like  other  foreign  fsjshiona  and  inventions  of  luxury. 
The  age  neither  felt  a  tme  want  of  poetry,  nor  had  any 
relish  for  it:  in  it  they  merely  wished  for  a  light  and  hrilliaul 
entertainment.  The  theatre,  wiilch  in  its  farmer  simplicity 
had  attracted  the  spectators  solely  hy  the  ext'e Hence  of  the 
dramatic  works  and  the  skill  of  the  actorUj  waa  now  furnished 
out  with  all  the  nppliances  witli  which  we  are  at  ihis  day  fa- 
miliar; but  what  it  gained  in  external  decoratii^n,  it  lost  in 
internal  worth. 

To  Sir  Williwm  Davenant,  the  English  theatre,  on  its  re- 
vival after  tlie  interruption  wbieii  we  have  so  often  mentione<l, 
owes  its  new  institution,  if  this  term  may  be  here  usetl.  Ho 
introduceii  the  Italian  system  of  decoration,  the  costume^  as  it 
was  then  welj  or  ill  underntoo^l,  tlie  oponi  music,  and  in 
general  the  nse  of  the  orchestra,  For  this  undertaking 
Charles  IL  had  fumislL&d  him  with  extensive  privileges. 
l>avenant  was  a  sort  of  adventurer  and  wit;  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  royal  favour;  to  enjoy  which,  dignity  of 
character  was  never  a  necessary  requisite.  He  set  himself 
to  work  in  eveiy  way  that  a  rkdi  theatrical  repertory  may 
render  necessary;  he  made  alterations  of  old  pieces,  and  also 
wrote  himself  plays,  openis,  prologues,  ^'c.  But  of  all  hia 
writings  nothing  has  escaped  a  merited  oblivion* 

Drytlen  soon  became  and  long  remained  the  hero  of  the  stage*' 
This  man,  from  his  influence  in  fixing  the  laws  of  versification 
and  poetical  language,  especially  in  rhyme,  has  acquired  a 
reputiition  altogether  disproportionate  to  his  true  merit.  We 
shall  not  here  inquire  whether  his  trfinslations  of  the  Latin 
poets  are  not  manneristical  paraphrases,  whether  his  politiciil 
allegories  (uow  that  party  interest  is  dead)  can  he  read  without 
the  greatest  weariness;  but  confine  ourselves  to  his  plays, 
which  considered  relatively  to  his  great  reputation,  are  incre* 
dildy  bad.  Dryden  had  a  gift  of  flowing  and  easy  versifica- 
tion; the  knowledge  which  he  possessed  was  considerable,  but 
undigested;  and  iJ]  this  was  coupled  with  the  talent  of  giving 
%  ciJiUij)  ?*ppe^rauce  of  novelty  to  ifi'hat  however  was  borroyr**^ 
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from  all  quarters;  hia  Bervicealile  muso  was  tlie  reaourre 
an  irregular  life.  He  had  beaiJee  au  iniTnea-sunible  vanity; 
ho  frequeiitly  disj^niiaes  it  under  humble  prologues;  on  other 
ocra^iuns  he  speaks  out  hoblly  and  conliclontly,  avowing  hia 
ojjinion  that  he  ha^  done  better  than  Skakspeare,  Fletcher, 
and  Jonflon  (whom  he  places  nearly  on  the  same  level);  all 
the  merit  of  this  he  iSj  however,  willing  to  ascribe  to  the 
refinement  and  advances  of  the  age.  The  a.ge  indeed!  as  if 
that  of  Fdizabeth  compared  with  the  one  in  which  Dry  den 
lived,  were  not  in  every  rcapect  '^  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr T* 
Drydcn  played  also  the  part  of  the  critic:  he  furnished  his 
pieces  richly  with  prefaces  and  treatises  on  dramatic  poetry, 
in  which  he  chatters  most  confusedly  about  the  genius  of  Shak- 
epeare  and  Fletcher,  and  about  tli©  entirely  opposite  example 
of  Corneille;  of  the  original  btddness  of  the  Britii^h  sto^, 
and  of  the  rules  of  Aristotle  and  Horace. — He  imagined  that 
he  had  invented  a  new  species,  namely  the  Heroic  Drama;  as 
if  Tragedy  had  not  from  iU  very  nature  been  always  herolcall 
li  we  are,  however,  to  seek  for  a  heroic  drama  which  is  not 
peculiarly  tragic,,  we  shall  find  it  among  the  Spaniards,  who 
tiad  long  possessed  it  in  the  greatest  perfection.  From  the 
uncommon  facility  of  rhyming  which  Dry  den  possessed,  it 
cost  him  little  labour  to  compose  the  most  of  his  aerioas 
pieces  entirely  in  rhyme.  With  the  English,  the  rhymed 
verse  of  ten  syllables  supplies  the  place  of  the  Alexandrine; 
it  has  more  freedom  in  its  pauses,  but  on  the  other  hand 
it  wants  the  alternation  of  male  and  female  rhymes;  it  pro- 
cseeda  in  pairs  exactly  like  the  French  Alexandrine,  and  in 
point  of  syllabic  measure  it  is  still  more  uniformly  synmi^ 
tricaL  It  therefore  unavoidably  ctnnmunicates  a  great  stiffness 
to  the  dialogue,  Ta  e  manner  of  the  older  English  poet* 
before  thoni,  who  generally  used  blank  verse^  and  only  ocea- 
fiionally  introduced  rhymes,  was  infinitely  preferable.  But, 
since  then^  on  the  other  hand,  rhyme  has  come  to  bo  too 
exclusively  rejected. 

Dryden's  plans  are  improbable,  even  to  silllnesa;  the  inci- 
dents are  all  thrown  out  without  forethought;  the  most  won- 
derful theatrical  strokes  fall  incessantly  from  the  clouds.  He 
cannot  be  said  to  have  drawn  a  single  character;  for  there  is 
Hot  a  spark  of  natuin?  in  his  dramatic  personages.  Passions, 
criminal  and  magnanimous  sentiments^  flow  with  indifferenl 
levity  from  their  Jips,  without  ever  having  dwelt  in  th©  heart: 
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tlieir  chief  delight  is  in  herolcal  boasting.  The  tune  of 
expression  ia  by  turna  flat  or  tnaJly  bombastical;  not  uii fre- 
quently both  at  the  same  time:  in  sfiort,  this  poet  i-esembles  a 
man  who  walks  upon  atilts  in  a  morass.  His  wit  is  disphiycd 
in  far-fetclied  sophistries;  his  imagination  in  long-spun 
«imilies,  awkwardly  introduced.  All  these  faults  have  been 
ridiculed  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  his  comedy  of  The 
BekearsaL  Dryden  was  meant  under  the  name  of  Bayes, 
though  some  features  are  taken  from  Davenant  and  other  con- 
temporary writers.  The  vehicle  of  this  critical  eat  ire  might 
have  been  more  artificial  and  diversified;  the  matter,  however 
is  admirable,  and  the  sepanUe  parodies  are  very  amusing  and 
ingenious.  The  taste  for  this  depraved  manner  was,  however, 
too  prevalent  to  be  restrained  by  the  efforts  of  so  witty  a 
critic,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  grandee  of  the  kingdom. 

Otwity  and  Lee  were  younger  competitors  of  Dryden  in 
tragedy.  Otway  lived  in  poverty,  and  died  young;  under 
more  favourable  circumstances  greater  things  perhaps  would 
have  been  done  by  him.  His  first  pieces  in  rhyme  are  imita- 
tat  ions  of  Dryden*a  manner;  he  also  imitated  the  Beraiice  of 
Racine,  Two  of  his  pieces  in  blank  verse  have  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  stage — The  Orphan  and  Vetiice  Preserved.  These 
tragedies  are  far  from  being  good;  but  there  ia  matter  in 
them,  especially  in  the  last;  and  amidst  much  empty  declama^ 
tion  there  are  some  truly  pathetic  passages.  How  litlb 
Otway  understood  the  true  rules  of  composition  may  bts  in* 
ferreJ  from  this,  that  he  lias  taken  the  half  of  the  scenes  of 
his  Caiu^  Manu4  verbal ly»  or  with  disfiguring  changes,  from 
the  Borneo  and  Juliet  of  Shakspeare.  Nothing  more  incon- 
gruous can  well  he  conceived^  than  such  an  episode  in  Roman 
manners,  and  in  a  historical  drama.  This  impudent  plagiarisin 
m  in  no  manner  justified  by  his  confessing  it. 

Dryden  altered  pieces  of  Shaks])eare;  for  then»  and  even 
long  afterwards,  every  person  tbouglit  himself  qualified  for 
this  task.  He  also  wrote  comedies;  but  Wycherley  and 
Congreve  were  the  first  to  acquire  a  name  in  this  species  of 
composition.  The  raixetl  romantic  drama  was  now  laid 
entirely  aside;  all  was  either  tragedy  or  comedy.  The  history 
of  each  of  these  species  will  therefore  admit  of  being  separately 
toandknl — if,  Indeed,  that  can  be  correctly  said  to  have  a  history 
Inhere  we  can  2>erceive  no  progressive  development,  but  mere 
atanding  still,  or  even  retrograding,  and  an  inconstant  flu*>" 
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tuation  in  all  direct  ions.  However,  tlie  Engliisli,  undef 
ChaH^ts  II.  and  Queen  Anne,  and  down  to  the  middle  ot  tha 
eiji^hteentli  century,  hatl  a  series  of  comic  writers^  who  may 
be  iill  considered  aa  belonging  to  one  common  class]  for  the 
only  considemble  diversity  among  them  arises  merely  from 
an  external  circumstance,  tbe  varying  tone  of  manners. 

I  bave  ebevvhere  in  these  Lectures  abown  tbat  elegance  of 
form  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  Comedy,  as  from  tbe 
want  of  care  in  this  respect  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  mere 
proi^aical  imitation  of  reality,  and  tbereby  to  forfeit  its  pre- 
tensions to  rank  as  either  poetry  or  art.  It  is  exactly,  bow- 
ever,  in  the  lornij  tbat  tlie  Englisb  comedies  are  most  negli- 
gent. In  tbe  first  place,  tbey  are  written  entirely  in  prose. 
It  baa  been  well  remarked  by  an  Englisb  critic,  tbat  tbe 
banishment  of  verse  from  Comedy  bad  even  a  prejudiciaJ 
influence  on  versillcation  in  Tragedy.  Tbe  older  dramatists 
could  elevate  or  lower  the  lone  of  tlcir  Iambics  at  pleasure; 
from  the  exclusion  of  this  verse  from  familiar  dialogue,  it  has 
Ixjcoine  more  pompous  and  inflexible.  Shakspeare's  comic 
scenes,  it  is  true,  are  also  written,  for  the  most  part,  in  prose; 
but  in  tbe  Mixed  Comedy,  wbicb  bas  a  serious,  wonderful,  or 
pathetic  side,  tbe  prose,  mixed  witb  tbe  elevated  language  of 
verse,  serves  to  mark  tbe  contrast  between  vulgar  and  ideal 
sentiments;  it  is  a  positive  means  of  exhibition.  Continued 
prose  in  Comedy  is  nothing  but  tke  natural  language,  on 
which  tbe  poet  bas  failed  to  employ  bis  skill  to  refine  and 
emoothe  it  down,  wbile  apparently  he  seems  tbe  more  careful 
to  give  an  accurate  imitation  of  it:  it  is  that  prose  which 
Moliere*s  Bourgeois  Gen tilbomme  Iwls  been  speaking  biis  whole 
lifetime  without  suspecting  it. 

Moreover,  tbe  English  comic  poets  tie  themselves  down  too 
little  to  the  unity  of  place.  I  bave  on  various  occaaiona 
declared  that  1  consider  change  of  scene  even  a  requisitej 
whenever  a  drama  is  to  possess  historical  extent  or  tbe  magic 
of  romance.  But  in  the  comedy  of  common  life  tbe  case  is 
eumewhat  altogetber  diflerent.  1  am  convinct'd  that  it  would 
ftlmofctt  always  have  bad  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  conduct 
of  the  action  in  the  English  plays,  if  their  authors  had,  in  thi» 
respect,  subjected  llienijselves  to  stricter  laws. 

The  lively  trickery  of  the  Italian  masks  bas  always  found 
a  more  unfavourable  reception  in  England  than  in  France. 
The  fool  or  clown  in  Sbakspeare's  comedies  is  far  more  of  mn 
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ironical  humorist  than  a  mimical  bufloon.  Intrigue  in  real  life 
la  foreign  to  the  Nortl»em  nations,  both  fiom  the  virtites  and 
the  defects  of  their  character;  they  have  too  nmch  opeimesa 
of  disposition,  and  too  tittle  acutenesa  and  nkety  of  understand- 
ing. It  is  remarkable  that,  with  greater  violence  of  pasnion, 
the  Southern  nations  possess,  neverthelefiSj  in  a  much  higher 
ihgree  the  tjilcnt  of  dissembling.  In  the  North,  life  is  wholly 
founded  on  mutual  confidence*  Hence,  in  the  drama,  the 
spectatori^,  from  being  leas  practised  in  intrigue,  are  le^a 
uiclined  to  be  delighted  with  concealment  of  views  and  their 
success  by  bold  artifict^,  and  with  the  presence  of  mind  which, 
in  unexpected  events  of  an  untoward  nature,  readil};'  extricates 
it«  possessor  from  erabarrajssment.  However,  there  may  be 
an  intrigue  in  Comedy,  in  the  dramatic  sense,  though  none  of 
the  persons  carry  on  what  is  properly  called  intrigue.  Still 
it  ia  in  the  entangling  and  disentangling  their  plots  that  the 
English  comic  writers  are  least  deserving  of  praise.  Their 
plana  are  dcA'Ctive  in  UDity.  From  thia  reproach  I  have,  I 
conceive,  sufficiently  eicm].mted  Shakspeare;  it  is  rather 
merited  by  many  of  Fletcher's  pieces.  When,  indeed,  the 
imagination  has  a  share  in  the  compomtion,  then  it  is  far  from 
being  as  necessary  that  all  should  be  accurately  connected 
together  by  cause  and  effect,  aa  when  the  whole  is  framed  and 
held  together  exclusively  by  the  understanding.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  double  or  even  triple  intrigue  in  many  modem 
English  comedies  has  been  acknowledged  even  by  EiigliBh 
critics  themselves*.  The  inventions  to  which  they  havo 
recourse  are  often  everything  but  probable,  without  charming 
ua  by  their  happy  novelty ;  they  are  chiefly  deficient,  how- 
ever, in  perspicuity  antl  ewij  development.  Most  English 
comedies  are  mocli  too  long*  The  authors  overload  tlieir 
composition  with  characters :  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  have  divided  them  into  several  pieces.  It  la 
as  if  we  were  to  compel  to  travel  in  the  same  stage-couch 
a  greater  number  of  persons,  all  strangers  to  each  olhon 
than  there  is  properly  room  for;  the  journey  becomes  more 
inconvenient,  and  the  entertainment  not  a  whit  more  lively 

*  Among  others,  by  the  anonvmoua  author  of  a  clever  letter  to  Qarrirk, 
prefixed  to  Cox€ter*s  edition  of  Massinger'sWorkM^  who  sayg — *'  What  with 
their  slots,  and  duuble  plots,  and  counter -> plots,  and  ander^plots*  tba 
mind  (a  as  much  perplexed  to  piece  out  the  story  ^  *o  put  together  th« 
diilointed  parts  of  an  indent  drama.'* 

2u 
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The  great  merit  of  the  Englidi  comic  poets  of  this  penot^ 
consists  in  the  delineation  of  character;  yet  though  many  have 
certainly  shown  much  talent,  I  cannot  ascrihe  to  any  a  pecn- 
iiar  genius  for  characterization.  Even  in  this  department  the 
older  poets  (not  only  Shakspeare,  for  that  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed, but  even  Fletcher  and  Jonson)  are  superior  to  them. 
The  moderns  seldom  possess  the  faculty  of  seizing  the  most 
hidden  and  involuntary  emotions,  and  giving  a  comic  expres- 
sion to  them;  they  generally  draw  merely  the  natural  or 
assumed  surface  of  men.  Moreover,  the  same  circumstance 
which  in  France,  after  Mc^dre's  time,  was  attended  with  such 
prejudicial  effects,  came  here  also  into  play.  The  comic  muse^ 
instead  of  becoming  familiar  with  life  in  the  middle  and  lower 
ranks  (her  proper  sphere),  assumed  an  air  of  distinction :  she 
squeezed  herself  into  courts,  and  endeavoured  to  snatch  a 
resemblance  of  the  beau  monde.  It  was  now  no  longer  an 
English  national,  but  a  London  comedy.  The  whole  turns 
almost  exclusively  on  fashionable  love-suits  and  fashionable 
raillery;  the  love-affairs  are  either  disgusting  or  insipid,  and 
the  raillery  is  always  puerile  and  destitute  of  wit.  These 
eomic  writers  may  have  accurately  hit  the  tone  of  their  time; 
in  this  they  did  their  duty;  but  they  have  reared  a  lamentable 
memorial  of  their  age.  In  few  periods  has  taste  in  the  fine 
arts  been  at  such  a  low  ebb  as  about  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  ))olitical  machine  kept  its  course ;  wars,  negotiations,  and 
changes  of  states,  give  to  this  age  a  certain  historical  splendour; 
but  the  comic  poets  and  portrait-painters  have  revealed  to  us 
the  secret  of  its  pitifulness — the  former  in  their  copies  of  the 
dresses,  and  the  latter  in  the  ilmitation  of  the  social  tone.  I 
am  convinced  that  if  we  could  now  listen  to  the  conversation 
of  the  beau  monde  of  that  day,  it  would  appear  to  us  as 
pettily  affected  and  full  of  tasteless  pretension,  as  the  hoops, 
the  towering  head-dresses  and  high-heeled  shoes  of  the  women, 
and  the  huge  perukes,  cravats,  wide  sleeves,  and  ribbon-knot« 
of  the  men*. 

*  When  I  make  good  or  bad  taste  hi  dress  an  mfidlible  criterion  of 
social  elegance  qt  deformity,  this  must  be  limited  to  the  age  in  which  the 
fashion  came  up ;  for  it  may  sometimes  be  very  difficult  to  overturn  a 
wretched  fashion  even  when,  in  other  things,  a  better  taste  has  long  pre* 
tailed.  The  dresses  of  the  ancients  were  more  simple,  and  consequently 
kf »  subject  to  change  of  fashion ;  and  the  male  dress,  in  particular,  was 
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The  liLst,  anJ  not  the  least  defect  of  the  English  coiiiedlea 
is  their  ofFensiveness.  I  may  aiim  up  the  wWle  in  one  worn 
by  SiLjing,  that  after  all  we  know  of  the  licentionaneea  of 
manners  un^ier  Charles  II.,  we  are  atill  lost  in  astonishment 
at  the  audacious  ribaldry  of  Wycherley  and  Congreve. 
Decency  Is  not  merely  violated  in  the  groi^^est  miinner  in 
single  speecheii>  and  frequently  in  the  whole  plot;  but  in  the 
character  of  the  n\ke,  the  nishionable  debauchee,  a  moral 
scepticism  is  directly  preached  up,  and  marriage  ia  the  con- 
stant subject  of  their  ridicule.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  por* 
trayed  an  irregular  but  vigorous  nature :  nothing,  however, 
can  be  fuore  repulsive  than  rude  depravity  coupled  with 
claims  to  higher  refineraenL  Under  Queen  Anne  manners 
became  again  more  deooroua  ;  and  thia  may  easily  be  traced 
in  the  comedies:  in  the  seriee  of  English  comic  poets, 
Wycherley,  Congreve,  Farquliar*  Vanbrugh,  Steele^  Cibber, 
&C.,  we  may  f>crceive  something  like  a  gradation  from  the 
moBt  unblushing  indecency  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  modesty. 
However,  the  example  of  the  predecessors  has  had  more  than 
a  due  influence  on  the  succesaors.  From  prescriptive  fame 
pieces  keep  pofisession  of  the  etagc  sueh  as  no  man  in  the  pre- 
sent  day  durst  venture  U>  bring  out  It  h  a  remarkable 
phenomenon,  the  causes  of  which  are  deserving  of  inquiry, 
that  the  English  nation,  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  passed  all  at  once  from  the  most  opposite  way  of 
thinking,  to  an  almost  over-scrupulous  strictness  of  manners 
in  social  c^nversatioD,  in  romances  and  plays,  and  in  the 
plastic  arts. 

Some  writers  have  said  of  Congreve  that  he  ha4  too  much 
wit  for  a  comic  poet.  These  people  must  have  rather  a 
strange  notion  of  wit.  The  truth  is,  that  Congreve  and  the 
other  writers  above  mentioned  possess  in  general  much  Jess 
comia  than  epigrammatic  wit  The  latter  often  degeneratea 
into  a  laborious  straining  for  wit,     Steele's  dialogue,  for  ex- 


almost  unchang^abl  i.  However,  even  from  the  dresses  alone,  as  we  see 
them  in  the  remimij*  of  antiquity,  we  may  form  a  pretty  accurate  judgment 
of  the  ch&racter  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romana.  In  the 
female  portrait-huf  ts  of  the  time  of  the  later  Roman  emperors,  we  often 
iind  the  hejid-drefses  extremely  tasteless;  nay,  even  busts  with  pemquea 
which  may  be  takm  off,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  changing  ihem,  as  the 
sdginals  themtehes  did. 

2a  2 
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ample,  puis  us  too  much  in  mind  of  the  letters  in  the /^}eeUUor* 
Farquhar  s  plots  seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  ingenious  of  all. 

The  latest  period  of  English  Comedy  begins  nearly  Mrith 
Colman.  Since  that  time  the  morals  have  been  irreproach- 
able, and  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  refined  and 
original  characterization ;  the  form,  however,  has  on  the  whole 
remained  the  same,  and  in  that  respect  I  do  not  think  the 
English  comedies  at  all  models. 

Tragedy  has  been  often  attempted  in  England  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  but  a  genius  of  the  first  rank  has  never  made 
his  appearance.  They  laid  aside  the  manner  of  Dryden,  how- 
ever, and  that  at  least  was  an  improvement.  Rowe  was  an 
honest  admirer  of  Shakspeare,  and  his  modest  reverence  for 
this  superior  genius  was  rewarded  by  a  return  to  nature  and 
truth.  The  traces  of  imitation  are  not  to  be  mistaken :  the 
part  of  Gloster  in  Jane  Shore  is  even  directly  borrowed  from 
Rickard  the  Third,  Rowe  did  not  possess  boldness  and  vigour, 
but  was  not  without  sweetness  and  feeling;  he  could  excite 
the  softer  emotions,  and  hence  in  his  Fair  Penitent,  Jane 
Shore,  and  Lady  Jan/e  Gray,  he  has  successfully  chosen  female 
heroines  and  their  weaknesses  for  bis  subjects. 

Addison  possessed  an  elegant  mind,  but  he  was  by  no  means 
a  poet.  He  undertook  to  purify  the  English  Tragedy,  by 
bringing  it  into  a  compliance  with  the  supposed  rules  of  good 
taste.  We  might  have  expected  from  a  judge  of  the  ancients, 
that  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  approach  the  Greek  models. 
Whether  he  had  any  such  intention  I  know  not.  but  certain 
it  is  that  he  has  produced  nothing  but  a  tragedy  after  the 
French  model.  Cato  is  a  feeble  and  frigid  piece,  almost 
destitute  of  action,  without  one  truly  overpowering  moment. 
Addison  has  so  narrowed  a  ^reat  and  heroic  picture  by  his 
timid  manner  of  treating  it,  that  he  could  not,  without  foreign 
intermixture,  even  fill  up  the  frame.  Hence,  he  had  recourse 
to  the  traditional  love  intrigues;  if  we  count  well,  we  shall 
find  in  this  piece  no  fewer  than  six  persons  in  love :  Gate's 
two  sons,  Maroia  and  Lucia,  Juba  and  Sempronius.  The 
good  Cato  cannot,  therefore,  as  a  provident  father  of  a  family, 
avoid  arranging  two  marriages  at  the  close.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Sempronius,  the  villain  of  the  piece,  the  lovers  are  one 
and  all  somewhat  silly.  Cato,  who  ought  to  be  the  soul  of 
the  whDle,  is  hardly  ever  shown  to  us  in  action;  nothing 
lemains  for  him  but  to  admire  himself  and  to  die.     It  might 
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be  tLouglit  that  the  stoical  determinatioB  of  siiici<!e,  without 
itrug^lo  and  without  pae^iom,  is  not  a  fortunate  subject;  but 
correctly  speaking,  no  subjects  are  uiifortiiJiiite,  every  thing 
depeuds  on  correctly  apprehending  tfiem.  Addison  has  been 
induced,  by  a  wretched  regard  to  Unity  of  Place,  to  leave  out 
Cuesar,  the  only  worthy  conti-aat  to  Cato;  and,  in  this  respect 
even  Metastasio  has  managed  matters  better.  The  language 
h  pure  and  simple,  but  withoat  vigour-  the  rhvmeleas  Iambic 
gives  more  freedom  to  the  dialogue,  and  an  an  somewhat  less 
conventional  than  it  bjis  in  the  French  tragedicij  but  in  vigor- 
ous eloquencCj  Cato  remains  far  behind  them. 

Addiaon  took  h'm  measures  well;  he  placed  all  the  great 
and  small  critics,  with  Pope  at  their  head,  the  whole  militia 
of  good  taste  under  arms^  that  he  mi^'ht  excite  a  high  expec- 
tation of  the  piece  which  he  bad  produced  with  so  much 
labour,  Cato  was  universally  praised,  as  a  work  without  an 
equal.  And  on  what  foundation  do  these  boundless  praises 
restt  On  regularity  of  fonni  This  had  bceu  already  ol»- 
served  by  the  French  poets  for  nearly  a  century,  and  not- 
withstanding its  constraints  they  had  often  attained  a  mueb 
stronger  pathetic  effect.  Or  on  the  polilical  sentiments?  But 
in  a  single  dialogue  between  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  Shakspeare 
there  b  more  of  a  Roman  way  of  thinking  and  republican 
energy  tlian  in  all  Cctto, 

I  doubt  whether  this  piece  could  ever  have  produced  a 
powerful  impression,  but  its  reputation  has  certainly  bad  a 
prejudicial  influence  on  Tragedy  in  England.  The  example 
of  CcUOy  and  the  translation  of  French  tragedies,  which  be- 
came every  day  more  frequent,  could  not,  it  is  true,  render 
universal  the  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  rules;  but  they 
were  held  in  sufficient  considenition  to  disturb  the  conscience 
of  the  dramatic  poets,  who  consequently  were  extremely  timid 
in  availing  themselves  of  the  prerogatives  they  inherited  froii 
Shakspeare*  On  the  other  hand,  these  prerogatives  were  at 
the  same  time  problems;  it  requires  no  ordinary  degree  of 
skill  to  arrange,  with  simplicity  and  perspicuity,  such  great 
masses  as  Shakspeare  uses  to  bring  together:  more  of  draw- 
ing and  perspective  are  required  for  an  extensive  fresco  paint- 
ing, than  for  a  small  oil  picture.  In  renouncing  the  inter** 
mixture  of  comic  scenes  when  they  no  longer  understood  thcLp 
ironical  aim,  they  did  perfectly  right :  Southern  still  attempted 
them  in  his  OrtHmoko,  but  iu  hm  hands  they  exhibit  a  wretched 
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Hpjiearance.  Willi  the  general  knowledge  and  aduHration  of 
the  ancients  which  eatisted  in  England^  we  might  have  looked 
for  some  attempt  at  a  true  imitation  of  the  Greek  Tragedy;  no 
euch  imitation  has^  however,  made  its  appearance;  in  the 
choice  and  liandling  of  their  materials  they  ehow  an  nn- 
doubted  affinity  to  the  French*  Some  poeta  of  celehrity  in 
i>ther  departmenta  of  poetry,  Yoang,  Thomson,  Glover,  have 
wTitten  tragedies,  but  no  one  of  them  has  displayed  any  true 
tragical  talent. 

They  have  now  and  then  had  reconrse  to  familiar  tragedy  to 
assist  tlie  barrenness  of  imagination ;  but  the  moral  aim,  which 
must  excliiBively  prevail  in  this  epecieg,  is  a  true  extinguiiiher 
of  genuine  poetical  inspiration.  They  have,  therefore,  been 
satisfied  with  a  few  attempts.  The  Merchant  of  London ^  and 
21ie  Gamester^  are  the  only  plays  in  this  way  which  have 
attained  any  great  reputation.  George  Barnwell  is  remark- 
able from  having  been  praised  by  Diderot  and  Lessing,  as  a 
model  for  imitation.  This  error  could  only  have  escaped 
from  Lessing  in  the  keenness  of  his  hostility  to  the  French 
conventional  tone.  For  in  truth  it  h  necessary  to  keep  Lillo's 
boneet  views  constantly  in  mind,  to  prevent  ua  from  finding 
George  Barnwell  as  laughable  as  it  is  certainly  trivial.  Who- 
ever possesses  eo  little,  or  rather,  no  knowledge  of  meo  and  of 
the  world,  ought  not  to  set  up  for  a  public  lecturer  on  nionils. 
We  might  draw  a  very  difierent  conclusion  from  this  piece, 
from  that  which  the  author  had  in  view,  namely,  that  to  pre- 
vent young  people  from  entertaining  a  violent  passion,  and 
being  led  at  last  to  steal  and  murder,  for  the  first  wretch  who 
spreads  her  snares  for  them,  (which  they  of  course  cannot  pos- 
sibly avoid,)  we  ought,  at  an  early  period,  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  courtezans.  Besides,  I 
cannot  approve  of  not  making  the  gallows  visible  before  the 
last  scene;  such  a  piece  ought  al'ways  to  be  acted  with  a  place 
of  execution  in  the  hackgronnd.  With  respect  to  the  edifi- 
cation to  be  drawn  from  a  drama  of  this  kind,  I  should  prefer 
the  histories  of  malefactors,  which  in  England  are  usually 
printed  at  executions ;  they  contain,  at  least,  real  facts,  instead 
of  awkward  fictions. 

Garrick's  appearance  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
English  theatre,  as  he  chiefly  dedicated  his  talents  to  the 
great  chamcters  of  Shakspeare,  and  built  his  own  fame  on  the 
gri^wing  admiration  for  this  ]>Qet    B^oce  his  time,  Sh 
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had  only  been  brought  on  the  stage  in  mntilatetl  and  disfigured 
alterations,  Garrick  returned  on  the  whole  to  the  true  ori- 
ginals, though  he  still  allowed  himself  to  raake  some  very 
unfortunate  changes.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  only  excu- 
sable alteration  of  Shakspeare  ia,  to  leave  out  a  few  things  not 
in  conformity  to  the  taste  of  the  time,  Garrick  was  undoubt- 
edly a  great  actor*  Whether  he  always  conceived  the  parts 
of  Shakspeare  in  the  sense  of  the  j>oet,  I,  from  the  very  cir- 
cumstances stated  in  the  eulogies  on  his  acting,  should  be 
juclined  to  doubt.  He  excited,  however,  a  noble  emulation  to 
represent  worthily  the  great  national  poet  j  this  has  ever  since 
been  the  highest  aim  of  actors,  and  even  at  present  the  stage 
can  boast  of  men  whose  histrionic  talents  are  deservedly 
famous. 

But  why  has  this  revival  of  the  a*lmiration  of  Shakspeare 
remained  unproductive  for  dramatic  poetry?  Because  he  has 
been  too  much  the  subject  of  astonishment,  as  an  unapproach- 
able genius  who  owed  everything  to  nature  and  nothing  to 
art.  His  bucccss,  it  is  thought,  is  without  example,  and  can 
never  be  rejieated  ;  nay,  it  is  even  forbidden  to  venture  into  the 
eame  region.  Had  lie  beeu  considered  more  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  it  would  have  lec!  to  an  endeavour  to  understand 
the  principles  whicli  he  follower^  in  his  practice,  and  an  attempt 
to  maeter  them.  A  meteor  appears,  disappears,  and  leaves  no 
trace  behind ;  the  course  of  a  heavenly  body,  however,  ought 
to  bo  clelineated  by  the  astronomer,  for  the  sake  of  investigat- 
ing more  accurately  the  laws  of  general  mechanics. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  latest  dramatic 
productions  of  the  English,  to  enter  into  a  minute  account  of 
Ihem.      That  the  dramatic  art  and  the  public  taste  are,  how- 
ever, in  a  wretched  state  of  decline,  may,  I  think,  be  safely 
inferred  from  the  following  circumstance.     Some  years  ago, 
several  GeiTnaii  plnys  found  their  way  to  the  English  stage; 
plays,  which,  it  is  true,  are  with  us  the  favourites  of  the  mul- 
titude, but  whicli   arc  not  considered  by  the  intelligent  as 
forming  a  part  of  our  literature,  and  in  which  distinguiebet^ 
actors  are  almost  ashamed  of  eaniiug  applause.     Tliese  piece** 
have  met  with  extraordinary  favour  in  England;  they  hav* 
properly  speaking,  as  the  Italians  say,  fntto  furor^i  thong** 
indeed  the  critics  did  not  fiiil  to  declaim  against  their  imni*' 
rality,    veiled   over   by  sentimental    hypocrisy.      From    tl 
poverty  of  our  dramatic  literature,  the  admission  of  such  abo' 
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tions  into  Germany  may  be  easily  comprehended;  but  what 
can  be  alleged  in  favonr  of  this  depravity  of  taste  in  a  nation 
like  the  English,  which  possesses  such  treasures,  and  which 
must  therefore  descend  from  such  an  eleyaiionl  Certain 
writers  are  nothing  in  themselves;  they  are  merely  symptoms 
of  the  disease  of  their  age;  and  were  we  to  judge  from  them, 
there  is  but  too  much  reaaon  to  fear  that,  in  England,  an  effe- 
minate sentimentality  in  private  life  is  more  frequent,  than 
from  the  astonishing  political  greatness  and  energy  of  the 
nation  we  should  be  led  to  suppose. 

May  the  romantic  drama  and  the  grand  historical  drama, 
those  truly  native  species,  be  again  speedily  revived,  and 
may  Shakspeare  find  such  worthy  imitators  as  some  of  those 
whom  Germany  has  to  produce ! 


LECTURE  XXIX. 

Spanish  Theatre — its  three  Periods :  Cenrantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderoii — 
Spuit  of  the  Spanish  Poetry  in  general — Influence  of  the  National 
History  on  it — Form,  and  various  species  of  the  Spanish  Drama — 
Decline  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  riches  of  the  Spanish  stage  have  become  proverbial,  and 
it  has  been  more  or  less  the  custom  of  the  Italian,  French,  and 
English  dramatists,  to  draw  from  this  source,  and  generally 
wiUiout  acknowledgment.  I  have  often,  in  the  preceding 
Lectures,  had  occasion  to  notice  this  fact;  it  was  incompa- 
tible, however,  with  my  purpose,  to  give  an  enumeration  of  all 
that  has  been  so  borrowed,  for  it  would  have  assumed  rather  a 
bulky  appearance,  and  without  great  labour  it  could  not  have 
been  rendered  complete.  What  has  been  taken  from  the 
most  celebrated  Spanish  poets  might  be  easily  pointed  out ; 
but  the  writers  of  the  second  and  third  rank  have  been  equally 
laid  under  contribution,  and  their  works  are  not  easily  met 
with  out  of  Spain.  Ingenious  boldness,  joined  to  easy  clear- 
ness of  intrigue,  is  so  exclusively  peculiar  to  the  Spanish 
dramatists,  that  whenever  I  find  these  in  a  work,  I  consider 
myself  justified  in  suspecting  a  Spanish  origin,  even  though 
the  circumstance  may  have  been  unknown  to  the  author  him- 
•elf,  who  drew  his  plagiarism  from  a  nearer  source.** 

*  Thus  for  example,  TAe  ServmU  ^iw9  Matters,  of  GoUkmit  a  piect 
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Fioni  the  political  preponderance  of  Spain  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  kiiowleJge  of  its  language  became  widely  tliflVisefl 
throughout  Europe.  Even  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  many  traces  arc  to  be  found  of  an  acquaintance  with 
Spanish  literature  in  France,  Italy,  England,  and  Germany; 
since  that  time,  however,  the  study  of  it  had  every  where 
fallen  into  neglect,  til!  of  late  some  zeal  for  it  has  been  again 
excited  in  Germany.  In  France  they  have  no  other  idea 
of  the  Spanish  theatre,  than  wlmt  can  be  formed  from  the 
translations  of  Linguet,  These  again  have  been  rendered  into 
German,  and  their  number  has  been  increased  by  others, 
in  no  respect  better,  derived  immediately  from  tlie  originala. 
Tlie  translators  have,  however^  confined  themselves  almost 
cxclu.sively  to  the  department  of  comedies  of  intrigue,  and 
though  all  the  Spanish  plays  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Eh" 
tremesesy  tSa^netes^  and  those  of  a  very  late  period,  are  versified, 
they  have  turned  the  whole  into  prose,  and  even  considered 
themselves  entitled  to  praise  for  having  carefully  removed 
every  thing  like  poetical  ornament.  After  such  a  mode  of 
proceeding  nothing  but  the  material  scaHolding  of  the  original 
could  remain;  the  beautiful  colouring  must  have  disappeared 
together  with  the  form  of  executioii*  That  translators  who 
could  show  such  a  total  wiul  oi  judgment  as  to  poetical  ex* 
cellences  would  not  choose  the  be^it  pieces  of  ihe  store,  may  bo 
easily  supposed.  The  species  in  questioUi  though  in  the  in- 
vention of  innumerable  intrigues,  of  auuh  a  kind  as  the  thea- 
trical literature  of  all  other  countries  can  produce  but  few 
examples  of  it,  it  certainly  shows  astonishing  acutcness,  is, 
nevertheless,  by  no  means  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
Spanish  theatre,  which  displays  a  much  greater  brilliancy  in 
the  handling  of  wonderful,  mythological,  or  historical  subjects. 

The  selection  published  by  De  la  Huerta  in  sixteen  small 
volumes,  under  the  title  of  Teatro  Mespanol^  with  introduc- 
tiona  giving  an  account  of  the  authors  of  the  pieces  and  the 
different  species,  will  not  afford,  even  to  one  conversant  with 
the  language,  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Spanisl: 
theatre.  His  collection  is  limited  almost  exclusively  to  the 
department  of  comedies  in  modern  manners,  and  he  haa  not 

highly  distitjguiBhed  above  bis  others  for  the  most  amusing  mtrigtie, 
paj»es  for  an  ori^nal.  A  learnt^d  Spaniard  has  assured  me,  tJiat  he  knowa 
it  to  be  a  Spanish  inve Titioa,  Perhipa  GoLdoiu  Had  h<  re  merely  jin  oldef 
Italian  rmitatioti  before  hfm. 
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admitted  into  it  any  of  the  pieces  of  an  earlier  period,  com- 
posed by  Lope  de  Vega,  or  his  predecessors.  Blankenburg 
and  Bouterwek*  among  ourselves  have  laboured  to  throw 
light  on  the  earlier  history  of  the  Spanish  theatre,  before  it 
acquired  its  proper  shape  and  attained  literary  dignity, — a 
subject  involved  in  much  obscurity.  But  even  at  an  after 
penod,  an  immense  number  of  works  were  written  for  the 
stage  which  never  appeared  in  print,  and  which  are  either  now 
lost  or  only  exist  in  jnanuscript;  while,  on  tho  other  hand, 
there  is  hardly  an  instance  of  a  piece  being  printed  without 
having  first  been  brought  on  the  stage.  A  correct  and  com* 
plete  history  of  the  Spanish  theatre,  therefore,  can  only  be 
executed  in  Spain.  The  notices  of  the  Grerman  writers  above- 
mentioned,  are  however  of  use,  though  not  free  from  errors; 
their  opinions  of  the  poetical  merit  of  the  several  pieces,  and 
the  general  view  which  they  have  taken,  appear  to  me  exceed* 
ingly  objectionable. 

The  first  advances  of  Dramatic  Art  in  Spain  were  made  in 
the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  with  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  it  ceased  to  flourish.  In  the  eighteenth, 
after  the  War  of  the  Succession,  (which  seems  to  have  had  a 
very  prejudicial  influence  on  the  Spanish  literature  in  gene- 
ral,) very  little  can  be  mentioned  which  does  not  display 
extravagance,  decay,  the  retention  of  old  observances  without 
meaning,  or  a  tame  imitation  of  foreign  productions.  The 
Spanish  literari  of  the  last  generation  frequently  boast  of 
their  old  national  poets,  the  people  entertain  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  them,  and  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  Madrid,  their  pieces 
are  always  represented  with  impassioned  applause. 

The  various  epochs  in  the  formation  of  the  Spanish  theatre 
may  be  designated  by  the  names  of  three  of  its  most  famous 
authors,  Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  Calderon. 

The  earliest  and  most  valuable  information  and  opinions 
on  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Cervantes; 
chiefly  in  Don  Quixote  (in  the  dialogue  with  the  Canon),  in 
the  Preface  to  his  later  plays,  and  in  the  Journey  to  Parnassus, 
He  has  also  in  various  other  places  thrown  out  occasional 
remarks  on  the  subject.  He  had  witnessed  in  his  youth  the 
commencement  ol  the  dramatic  art  in  Spain;  the  poetical 
poverty  of  which,  as  well  as  the  meagreness  of  the  theatrical 
decorations,  are  very  humorously  described  by  him.     He  was 

*  The  former,  in  hb  annotationB  on  Sulzert  Theoris  der  9chaneii 
iCUmie  the  latter  in  his  Getchichte  der  Spmischm  Ponf, 
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justified  in  luaking  upon  himgolf  as  one  of  tlie  fuunders  of 
this  art;  for  before  lie  gained  immortal  fame  by  his  Don 
Quixote  he  bad  diligently  laboured  for  the  stage,  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  pieces  (ao  negligently  does  he  speak  of  them) 
from  hia  pen  had  been  acted  with  applause.  On  thia  ac- 
count, however,  he  made  no  very  high  claims,  nor  after  they 
had  fulfilled  their  momentary  doatinatitm  did  ho  allow  any  ot 
them  to  be  printed ;  and  it  was  only  lately  that  two  of  these 
earlier  labours  were  for  the  first  time  published.  One  of 
these  plays^  probably  Cervantes'  first,  Ths  Way  of  Living  in 
Algiers  {El  Trato  de  Arget),  still  bears  traces  of  the  infancy 
of  the  art  in  the  preponderance  ol  narrative,  in  the  general 
meagreness,  and  in  the  want  of  prominency  in  the  figures  and 
situations.  The  other,  however,  Tlta  DestT^iction  of  Numantia, 
has  altogether  the  elevation  of  the  tragical  cothumns ;  and, 
from  lis  nneongclous  and  nidaboured  approximation  to  an- 
tique grandeur  and  purity,  fonns  a  remarkable  phenomenon 
in  the  history  of  modem  poetry.  The  idea  of  destiny  pre- 
vails in  it  throughout  J  the  allegorical  figures  which  enter 
between  the  acts  supply  nearly,  though  in  a  different  way, 
the  place  of  the  chorus  in  the  Greek  tragedies;  they  guide  the 
reflection  and  propitiate  the  feeling.  A  great  deed  of  heroism 
is  accomplished;  the  extremity  of  suflfering  is  endured  with 
constancy ;  but  it  is  the  deed  and  the  suffering  of  a  whole 
cation  whose  individual  members,  it  may  almost  be  said, 
appear  but  as  examples  of  the  general  fortitude  and  magna^ 
nitnity,  while  the  Roman  heroes  mem  merely  the  instruments 
of  fate  There  is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  sort  of  S])artan 
pathos  in  this  piece;  every  single  and  personal  consideration 
18  swallowed  up  in  the  feeling  of  patriotism;  and  by  allusions 
to  the  warlike  fame  of  hia  nation  in  modern  times,  tlie  poet 
lias  contrived  to  connect  the  ancient  history  with  the  interesta 
of  his  own  day. 

Lope  de  Vega  appeared,  and  soon  became  the  sole  monarch 
of  the  stage;  Cervantes  was  unable  to  compete  with  him;  yet 
he  was  unwilling  altogether  to  abandon  a  claim  founded  on 
earlier  success;  and  shortly  before  his  death,  in  the  year  1615, 
ho  printed  eight  plays  and  an  equal  number  of  smaller  in- 
terludes, as  he  had  failed  in  his  attempts  to  get  them  brought 
on  the  stage.  They  have  generally  been  considered  greatly 
inferior  to  his  other  prose  and  poetical  works;  their  modem 
editor  is  even  of  opinion  that  they  were  meant  aa  parodies 
und satires  ou  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  time:  but  to  find  tlun 
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hypothesis  ridiculons,  we  haye  only  to  read  them  without 
any  such  prepossession.  Had  Cervantes  entertained  such  a 
design,  he  would  certainly  have  accomplished  it  in  a  very 
different  way  in  one  piece,  and  also  in  a  manner  hoth  highly 
amusing  ana  not  liable  to  misconception.  No,  thoy  were 
intended  as  pieces  in  the  manner  of  Lope:  contrary  to  his 
own  convictions,  Cervantes  has  here  endeavoured,  by  a  dis- 
play of  greater  variety,  of  wonderful  plots,  and  theatrical 
effect  to  comply  with  the  taste  of  his  contemporaries.  It 
would  appear  from  them  that  he  considered  a  superficial  com- 
position as  the  main  requisite  for  applause ;  his  own,  at  least, 
IS  for  the  most  part,  extremely  loose  and  ill-connected,  and 
we  have  no  examples  in  his  prose  works  of  a  similar  d<^ree 
of  negligence.  Hence,  as  he  partly  renounced  his  peculiar 
excellences,  we  need  not  be  astonished  that  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  surpassing  Lope  in  his  own  walk.  Two,  however,  of 
these  pieces,  The  Christian  Slaves  in  Algiers  {Los  Bahos  de 
A  rgel),  an  alteration  of  the  piece  before-mentioned,  and  The 
Labyrinth  of  Love,  are,  in  their  whole  plot,  deserving  of  great 
praise,  while  all  of  them  contain  so  many  beautiful  and  inge- 
nious traits,  that  when  we  consider  them  by  themselves,  and 
without  comparing  them  with  the  Desti^ction  of  NumarUia^ 
we  feel  disposed  to  look  on  the  opinion  entertained  pretty 
generally  by  the  Spanish  critics  as  a  mere  prejudice.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  when  we  compare  them  with  Lope's  pieces, 
or  bear  in  mind  the  higher  excellences  to  which  Calderon  had 
accustomed  the  public,  this  opinion  will  appear  to  admit  of 
conditional  justification.  We  may,  on  the  whole,  allow  that 
the  mind  of  this  poet  was  most  inclined  to  the  epic,  (taking 
the  word  in  its  more  extensive  signification,  for  the  narrative 
form  of  composition) ;  and  that  the  light  and  gentle  manner 
in  which  he  delights  to  move  the  mind  is  not  well  suited  to 
the  making  the  most  of  every  moment,  and  to  the  rapid  com- 
pression which  are  required  on  the  theatre.  But  when  we, 
on  the  other  hand,  view  the  energetical  pathos  in  The  De- 
struction of  Numaniiaf  we  are  constrained  almost  to  consider 
it  as  merely  accidental  that  Cervantes  did  not  devote  himself 
wholly  to  this  species  of  writing,  and  find  room  in  it  for  the 
complete  development  of  his  inventive  mind. 

The  sentence  pronounced  by  Cervantes  on  the  dramas  of 
his  later  contemporaries  is  one  of  the  neglected  voices  which, 
from  time  to  time,  in  Spain  have  been  raised,  insisting  on  the 
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iinitation  of  tlie  ancient  clasaicsj  wLile  tbe  national  las  to  bad 
<Iecidedlj  declared  in  faTonr  of  the  romantic  drama  in  its 
boldest  form.  On  this  subject  Ceryantes,  from  causes  which 
we  may  easily  comprehend,  was  not  altogether  impiirtiaL 
Lop«  de  Vega  had  followed  him  as  a  dramatic  writer,  and 
by  his  greater  fertility  and  the  efie ctive  brilliancy  of 
his  pieces,  had  driven  him  from  the  stage;  a  circumstance 
which  ought  certainly  to  be  taken  into  account  in  ex])laining 
Hie  discontent  of  Cervantes  in  his  advanced  age  with  the 
direction  of  the  public  taste  and  the  constitution  of  the 
theatre.  It  would  appear,  too,  that  in  his  poetical  mind 
there  was  a  certain  prosaical  corner  in  whicli  there  still  lurked 
a  disposition  to  reject  the  wonderful,  and  tbe  bold  play  of 
fancy,  sis  contrary  to  probability  and  nature.  On  tbe  autho- 
rity of  the  ancients  be  recommended  a  stricter  separation  of 
tbe  several  kinds  of  tbe  dmnia;  whereas  tbe  romantic  art 
endeavours^  in  its  productions,  as  he  bimseJf  had  done  in  his 
romances  and  novels,  to  blend  all  the  elements  of  poetry; 
and  he  censured  with  great  severity,  as  real  offences  against 
propriety,  the  rapid  changes  of  time  and  place.  It  is  remark- 
able that  Lope  himself  wn&  unacquainted  with  his  own  rights, 
and  confessed  that  he  wrote  his  pieces,  contrary  to  tbe  rules 
with  wliich  he  was  well  acquainted,  merely  for  tbe  sake  of 
pleasing  tbe  multitude.  That  this  object  entered  prominently 
into  his  consideration  is  certainly  true ;  still  he  remains  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  popular  and  favourite 
theatrical  writers  that  ever  lived,  and  weM  deserves  to  be 
called  in  all  seriousness  by  bis  rival  and  adversary,  Cervantes, 
a  wonder  of  nature. 

The  pieces  of  Lope  de  Vega,  numerous  beyond  all  belief, 
have  partly  never  been  printed;  while  of  those  that  have, 
a  complete  collection  is  seldom  to  be  found,  except  in  Spain. 
Many  pieces  are  probably  falsely  ascribed  to  him;  an  abuse  of 
which  Calden*n  also  complains.  I  know  not  whether  Lope  him- 
self ever  gave  a  list  of  the  pieces  actually  composed  by  him; 
indeed  he  could  hardly  at  last  have  remembered  the  whole  of 
them.  However,  by  reading  a  few,  we  shall  advance  pretty 
far  towards  an  acquaintance  with  this  poet;  nor  need  w© 
be  much  afraid  lest  we  should  have  failed  to  peruse  the  most 
excellent,  as  in  his  separate  productions  he  does  not  surprise 
us  by  any  elevated  flight  nor  by  laying  open  the  whole 
unfathomable  depths  of  his  mind.    This  proIiBo  writer,  at  one 
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time  tcH^  much  tdolizedi  at  aootber  too  mucli  de| 
ftppeurs  Iicre  uodoubtedly  in  the  most  advantageous  light,  aj 
the  theatre  was  the  beat  school  for  the  correctioD  of  his  three 
great  errors,  want  of  conEQxioQj  dilfyseness,  and  an  unneces- 
gary  parade  of  learning.  In  some  of  hb  pieces,  especially  the 
historical  onee,  founded  on  old  romances  or  traditional  tales, 
for  instance,  King  WambUi  The  Youthful  Tricks  of  Bernardo 
del  CtJrpio,  The  Battlements  of  Toro,  &c.,  there  prevails  acer^ 
tarn  rudeness  of  painting,  which,  however,  is  not  altogether 
without  character,  and  seems  to  have  heen  purposely  chosen 
to  suit  the  Buhjects :  in  others,  which  portray  the  manners  of 
biB  own  time,  aa  for  instance.  The  Lively  Fair  One  of  ToUdo^ 
Tli^  Fair  dfformedf  we  may  observe  a  highly  cultivated 
social  tone.  All  of  them  contain,  besides  truly  interesting^ 
situations,  a  numher  of  inimitable  jokes;  and  there  are, 
perhaps,  very  few  of  them  which  would  not,  if  skilfully 
treated  and  adapted  to  our  stages,  produce  a  great  effect 
in  the  present  day.  Their  chief  defects  are,  a  profusion  oi 
injudicious  invention,  and  negligence  in  the  execution.  They 
resemble  the  groups  which  an  ingenious  sketcher  scrawls 
on  paper  without  any  preparation,  and  without  even  taking 
the  necessary  time;  in  which,  notwithstanding  this  hasty 
negligence  every  line  is  full  of  life  and  signiJicance,  Besides 
the  want  of  careful  finish,  the  works  of  Lope  are  deficient  in 
depths  and  also  in  those  more  delicate  allusions  which  consti- 
ttite  the  peculiar  mysteries  of  the  art. 

If  the  Spanish  theatre  had  not  advanced  farther,  if  it  had  pos- 
sessed only  the  works  of  Lope  and  the  more  eminent  of  his  con- 
temporaries, as  Guillen  de  Castro,  Montalban,  Molina,  Matos- 
Pragoso,  &c.,  we  should  have  to  praise  it,  rather  for  grandeur 
of  design  and  for  promiBing  subjects  than  for  matured  per- 
fection. But  Don  Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca  now  made  Lis 
appearance,  a  writer  as  prolific  and  diligent  as  Lope,  and  a 
poet  of  a  very  different  kind, — a  poet  if  ever  any  man  de- 
served that  name.  The  "  wonder  of  nature,"  the  enthusiastic 
popularity,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  stage  were  renewed  in 
a  much  higher  degree.  The  years  of  Calderon*  keep  nearly 
equal  pa«e  with  those  of  the  seventoeth  century;  he  was  con- 
sequently sixteen  when  Cervantes,  and  thirty-five  when  Lope 
died,  whom  he  survived  nearly  half  a  century.  According 
lo  hk  biographer's  acconntj  Calderon  wrote  more  than  a  hau* 
*  Bom  in  160L 
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irea  and  twenty  plays,  more  than  a  liundred  epiritnal  allego- 
rical acta  f  Autos  J  J  a  hundred  merry  iiit^^rludes  or  Sai/neten* 
beeides  a  number  of  poems  whicli  were  not  dramatical  An 
from  hia  fourteenth  t<>  hm  eighty-first  year^  that  in  which  ho 
died,  he  continued  to  produce  dramatic  works,  they  spread 
over  a  great  space,  and  we  may  therefore  suppose  that  he  did 
not  write  with  the  same  haste  as  Lope;  he  had  aufficient 
leisure  to  consider  hia  plana  maturely,  which,  without  doubt, 
he  has  done.  In  the  execution,  he  could  not  fail  from  h'la 
extensive  practice  to  acquire  great  readiness. 

In  this  almost  incalculable  exuberance  of  production,  we 
find  nothing  thrown  out  at  random;  all  is  finished  in  masterly 
perfection,  agreeably  to  established  and  consistent  principles, 
and  with  the  most  profound  artistic  views.  This  cannot 
be  denied  even  by  those  who  would  confound  the  pore  and 
high  style  of  the  romantic  drama  with  mannerisraj  and  con- 
sider these  bold  flights  of  poetry,  on  the  extreme  boundaries 
of  the  conceivable,  as  aberrations  in  art.  For  CaJderon  has 
every  where  converted  that  into  matter  what  passed  with  hia 
predecessors  for  form;— nothing  less  than  the  noblest  and  moat 
extjuisite  excellence  could  satisfy  him  And  this  is  why 
he  repeats  himself  in  many  expresaions,  images,  coniparisonBj 
nay,  eiren  in  many  plays  of  situation;  for  he  was  too  rich  to 

*  This  ftccomit  is  perhapB  somewhat  rbetoricaU  The  most  eompletei 
itnd  in  every  respect  the  best  edidon  of  the  plays,  that  of  Apontea,  contains 
only  ft  hundred  and  eight  pieces.  At  the  request  of  h  great  Lord,  Cat- 
deron,  shortly  before  his  death,  gave  a  list  of  his  genuine  works.  He 
names  a  hundred  and  eleven  plays  {  but  among  them  there  are  consider* 
ahly  more  than  tlire*  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of 
Apontes.  Some  of  them  may,  indeed,  be  concealed  under  other  titles,  ai^ 
for  instance,  the  piece,  which  Catderon  himself  calls.  El  Tuzani  de  la 
Aljmjarrai  h  named  in  the  collection,  Amar  detpuet  de  la  Muerte, 
Others  are  unf]iie*5iioriahly  omitted,  for  instance,  a  Don  Quixote,  which  I 
should  be  particularly  deairmiis  of  seeing.  We  may  inter  from  many 
circumstances  that  Calderoti  had  a  great  respect  for  Cer\'antes.  The  col- 
lection of  the  Autos  mcramentatea  contains  only  seventy-^two,  and  of 
these  seireral  are  not  mentioned  by  Calderon.  And  yet  he  lays  the 
greatest  stress  on  tliese;  wholly  devoted  to  religion,  he  had  become  in  hii 
age  more  indifferent  towards  the  tempoml  plays  of  his  muse,  although  he 
did  not  reject  them,  and  still  continued  to  add  to  the  number.  It  might 
well  be  with  Iiim  as  with  an  excessively  wealthy  man,  who,  in  a  general 
computation,  is  apt  to  forget  many  of  the  items  of  hia  capital.  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  we  any  of  the  S'ayne/e^  of  Calderon ;  I  rannot  even 
find  an  account  whether  or  not  they  have  b«eo  ever  collected  and 
prin*«d> 
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j  be  under  the  neeesBitj  of  borrowing  from  bimself,  much  i 

j :  from  others.     The  effect  on  the  stage  is  with  Calderon 

f  first  and  hut  thing;  but  this  consideration,  which  is  genen 

j  j  felt  by  others  as  a  restraint,  is  with  him  a  positiye  end. 

I  Imow  of  no  dramatist  equally  skilled  in  converting  effect  i 

poetry,  who  is  at  once  so  sensibly  vigorous  and  so  ethereal 

<  His  dramas  divide  themselves  into  four  principal  claei 

compositions  on  sacred  subjects  taken   from  scripture  i 

1  legends;   historical;   mjrthological,  or  founded  upon   ot 

fictitious  materials;   and  finally,  pictures  of  social  life 

modem  manners. 

The  pieces  founded  on  the  history  of  his  own  country 
historical  only  in  the  more  limited  acceptation.  The  ear 
periods  of  Spanish  history  have  often  been  felt  and  portra 
by  Calderon  with  the  greatest  truth ;  but,  in  general,  he  ] 
too  decided,  I  might  aimost  say,  too  burning  a  predilecl 
for  his  own  nation,  to  enter  into  the  peculiarities  of  anotl 
at  best  he  could  have  portrayed  what  verges  towards 
sun,  the  South  and  the  East;  but  classical  antiquity,  as  v 
as  the  North  of  Europe,  were  altogether  foreign  to  his  c 
ception.  Materials  uf  this  description  he  has  therefore  tal 
in  a  perfectly  &ncitul  ^nae :  generally  the  Greek  mythol 
became  in  his  hands  a  delightrol  tale,  and  the  Roman  hist 
a  majestic  hyperbole. 

His  sacred  compositions  must,  however,  in  some  degreOj 
ranked  as  historical;  for  although  surrounded  with  i 
fiction,  as  is  always  the  case  in  Calderon,  they  neverthe 
in  general  express  the  character  of  Biblical  or  legend 
story  with  great  fidelity.  They  are  distinguished,  howei 
from  the  other  historical  pieces  by  the  frequent  prominei 
of  a  significant  allegory,  and  by  the  religious  enthusiasm  ^ 
which  the  poet,  in  the  spiritual  acts  designed  for  the  celel 
tion  of  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  the  AtUos  exhibits 
universe  as  it  were,  under  an  allegorical  representation  in 
purple  fiames  of  love.  In  this  last  class  he  was  most  admi 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  here  also  he  himself  set  the  higl 
value  on  his  labours.  But  without  having  read,  at  least, 
of  them  in  a  truly  poetical  translation,  my  auditors  could 
form  the  slightest  idea  of  them ;  while  the  duo  considerai 
of  these  Autos  would  demand  a  difficult  investigation  into 
admissibility  of  allegory  into  dramatical  composition.  I  si 
therefore  confine  myself  to  those  of  his  dramas  which  are 
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ttUegarical.  The  characterization  of  tliese  I  ebaJl  bo  very  far 
from  exhausting;  I  can  merely  exliibit  a  few  of  tlioir  more 
general  features. 

Of  tlie  great  multitude  of  ingenious  and  acute  writora,  wftn 
were  then  tempted  by  the  dazzling  splendour  of  tlie  tb^iatrical 
career  to  write  for  the  stage,  tlio  greater  part  were  mere 
imitators  of  Calderon ;  a  few  only  deserve  to  be  nanietl  ulong 
with  liim,  ns  Don  Agu.stiu  Moreto,  Don  Franzisco  de  Roxas, 
Don  Antonio  de  Solis^  the  acute  and  eloquent  historian  of  the 
conqnest  of  Mexico,  &t'.  The  dramatic  literature  of  the 
Spaniards  can  even  boa^^t  of  a  royal  poet,  Phili[)  IV»,  the 
great  patron  and  admirer*  of  Calderon,  to  whom  sevrral 
anonymous  piecea,  with  the  epigraph  de  mi  w</f?iio  dr  fsta 
corte,  are  ascribed.  All  the  writers  of  tliat  day  wmte  in  a 
kindred  spirit*  they  formed  a  true  schoo!  of  art.  Many  of 
them  have  peculiar  excellenoes,  but  Cahleron  in  boblneas, 
fulness,  and  profundityj  aoara  beyond  them  all;  in  him  the 
romantic  drama  of  the  Spaniards  attained  the  summit  of  |>er- 
fection. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  feeble  idea  of  the  flpirii  and 
form  of  these  compositions,  whicli  differ  so  widely  from  every 
other  European  production*  For  this  purpose,  however,  we 
must  cuter  in  some  measure  into  the  character  of  the  Spanish 
poetry  in  general,  and  those  historical  circumstances  by  vvhich 
it  has  been  determined. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Spanish  poetry  are  extremely  simple: 
its  two  fundamental  forms  were  the  romaunt  and  the  >^ong, 
and  in  these  original  national  melodies  we  everywhere  fancy 
we  hear  the  accompaniment  of  the  guitar.  The  romaunt, 
which  is  half  Arabian  in  its  origin,  was  at  first  a  simple 
heroic  tale;  afterwards  it  became  a  very  artificial  species, 
adapted  to  various  uses,  but  in  which  the  picturesque  ingre- 
dient always  predominated  even  to  the  most  brilliant  luxu- 
riance of  colouring.      The  song  again,  almost  destitute   of 

*  Tlui  moTiarch  seems,  in  reality,  to  hwre  hod  ft  reliah  for  the  peculiai' 
eiceUence  of  his  favourite  poet,  wlioni  he  considered  as  the  brightest 
omAmetit  of  his  court.  He  was  so  prepossessed  in  fuTour  of  the  DBlional 
drama,  that  he  forbade  the  introductioa  into  Spmn  of  the  Italian  opera, 
which  was  then  in  general  favour  at  the  different  European  csonrts;  an 
example  which  desmres  to  be  held  up  to  the  German  Princes,  who  have 
tiitherto,  from  indifference  towards  every  tiling  nutional,  and  partiaUty  for 
erery  thing  foreign ^  done  all  in  theur  nower  to  discourage  the  GermftJi 
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imagery^  expressed  tender  feelings  in  ingenious  tonia;  U 
extends  its  sportiveness  to  the  very  limits  where  the  self- 
meditation,  which  endeavours  to  transfuse  an  inexpressible 
disposition  of  mind  into  thought,  winp  again  the  thought  to 
dreamlike  intimations.  The  forms  of  the  song  were  diversified 
by  the  introduction  into  poetry  of  what  in  music  is  effected 
by  variation.  The  rich  properties  of  the  Spanish  language 
however  could  not  fully  develope  themselves  in  these  species  of 
poetry,  which  were  rather  tender  and  infantine  than  elevated. 
Hence  towards  the  be^nning  of  the  sixteenth  century  they 
adapted  the  more  comprehensive  forms  of  Italian  poetiy, 
OUave  Terzine,  Canzoni,  SoneUi;  and  the  Castilian  lan^age, 
the  proudest  daughter  of  the  Latin,  was  then  first  enabled  to 
lisplav  her  whole  power  in  dignity,  beautiful  boldness,  and 
splendour  of  imagery.  The  Spanish  with  its  guttural  sounds, 
and  frequent  termination  with  consonants,  is  less  soft  than 
the  Italian;  but  its  tones  are,  if  possible,  more  fuller  and 
deeper,  and  fill  the  ear  with  a  pure  metallic  resonance.  It 
bad  not  altogether  lost  the  rough  strength  and  heartiness  of 
the  Gothic,  when  Oriental  intermixtures  gave  it  a  wonderful 
degree  of  sublimity,  and  elevated  its  poetry,  intoxicated  as  it 
were  with  aromatic  fragrances,  far  above  all  the  scrupulous 
moderation  of  the  sober  West. 

The  stream  of  poetical  inspiration,  swelled  by  every  proud 
consciousness,  increased  with  the  growing  fame  in  arms  of 
this  once  so  free  and  heroic  nation.  The  Spaniards  played  a 
glorious  part  in  the  events  of  the  middle  ages,  a  part  but  too 
much  forgotten  by  the  envious  ingratitude  of  modern  times. 
They  were  then  the  forlorn  out-posts  of  Europe;  they  lay  on 
their  Pyrenean  peninsula  as  in  a  camp,  exposed  without 
foreign  assistance  to  the  incessant  eruptions  of  the  Arabians, 
but  always  ready  for  renewed  conflicts.  The  founding  of 
their  Christian  kingdom,  through  centuries  of  conflicts,  from 
the  time  when  the  descendants  of  the  Goths  driven  before 
the  Moors  into  the  mountains  of  the  North  first  left  their 
protecting  shelter  for  the  war  of  freedom  and  independence, 
down  to  the  complete  expulson  of  the  Arabian  invaders,  was 
one  long  adventure  of  chivalry;  nay,  the  preservation  of 
Christianity  itself  in  the  face  oi  so  powerful  a  foe  seems  the 
wondrous  work  of  more  than  mortal  guidance.  Accustomed 
to  fight  at  the  same  time  for  liberty  and  religion,  the  Spaniard 
olang  to  his  faith  with  a  fiery  zeal,  as  an  acquisition  purchased 
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by  the  costly  expendittire  of  noble  blootL  These  consolations 
of  a  holy  worsliip  were  to  him  the  rewards  of  heroic  exertiou; 
in  every  church  ho  saw  as  it  were  a  trophy  of  his  forefathers' 
bravery*  Heady  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in  tho 
cause  of  his  God  and  hia  King;  tenderly  sensitive  of  hia 
honooFj  proudj  yet  humble  in  the  presence  of  all  that  is 
eacred  and  holy  j  serious,  temperate^  and  modest  was  the  old 
Castilian :  and  yet  forsooth  some  are  found  to  scoff  at  a  noble 
and  a  loyal  race  because  oven  at  the  plough  they  were  lothe 
.  to  lay  aside  the  beloved  sword,  the  iustrumcnt  ol  their  high 
^^  vocation  of  patriotism  and  liberty. 

^H  This  love  of  war,  and  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  so  many 
^^Jeircunistances  had  thus  served  to  keep  alive  among  their  sub- 
^Hjects,  the  monarchs  of  Spain  made  use  of,  at  the  close  of  the 
^"  fifteenth  and  throughout  the  sixteentli  century ^  in  an  attempt 
to  obtain  universal  monarchy;  and  while  tiie  arms  of  the 
Spaniard  were  thus  employed  to  effect  the  subjugation  of 
other  nations,  he  was  himself  <leprived  of  his  own  political 
freedom.  The  faithless  and  tymnnical  policy  of  Philip  IL 
has  unmeritedly  drawn  down  on  the  whole  nation  the  hatred 
of  foreigners.  In  Italy,  Maccbiavelism  was  not  confined  to 
the  Princes  and  Republican  leaders;  it  was  the  imiverBal 
character;  idl  ranks  were  infected  with  tho  same  love  (►£ 
artifice  and  fraud.  But  in  Spain  it  roust  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  Government  alonoj  and  even  the  religious  per- 
secutions in  that  country  eeldom  or  never  proceeded  from  lh6 
outbreak ings  of  a  universal  popular  fury.  The  Spaniard  never 
presumed  to  question  the  conduct  of  his  spiritual  and  worldly 
superiors,  and  carried  on  their  wars  of  aggression  and  ambi- 
tion with  the  same  fidelity  and  bravery  which  he  had  formerly 
displayed  in  his  own  wars  of  self-defence  and  patriotism. 
Personal  glory,  and  a  mistaken  religious  zeal,  blinded  him 
with  respect  to  the  justice  of  his  cause.  Enterprises  before  un* 
exam  pled,  were  eagerly  undertaken,  and  successfidly  achieved ; 
a  newly  discovered  world  beyond  the  ocean  was  conquered  by 
a  handful  of  bold  adventurers;  individual  instances  of  cruelty 
and  avarice  may  have  stained  the  splendour  of  resolute  heroism^ 
but  the  mass  of  the  nation  was  uninfected  by  its  contagion. 
Nowhere  dlid  tlie  spirit  of  chivalry  8o  long  outlive  its  poli- 
tical existence  as  in  Spain,  Long  after  the  internal  pro- 
sperity, as  well  as  the  foreign  influence  of  the  nationj  had 
^tally  decU-  *»d  under  the  ruinous  errors  of  the  Second  Philipj 
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tliis  spirit  propagated  itself  even  to  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  their  literature^  and  plainly  imprinted  upon  it  an  indelible 
stamp.  Here^  in  all  their  dazzling  features^  but  associated 
with  far  higher  mental  culture^  the  middle  ages  were^  as  it 
were,  renewed — ^those  times  when  princes  and  nobles  loved  to 
indite  the  lays  of  love  and-  bravery,  and  when,  with  hearts 
devoted  equally  to  their  lady-love  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
knights  joyfully  exposed  themselves  to  the  dangers  and  hard-* 
ships  of  pilgrimage  to  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  when  even  a 
lion-hearted  king  touched  the  lute  to  tender  sounds  of  amorous- 
lamentation.  The  poets  of  Spain  were  not,  as  in  most  other 
tountries  of  Europe,  courtiers  or  scholars,  or  engaged  in  some 
^aceful  art  or  other;  of  noble  birth  for  the  most  part,  they 
also  lod  a  warlike  life.  The  union  of  the  sword  and  the 
pen,  and  the  exercise  of  arms  and  the  nobler  mental  arts, 
was  their  watch-word.  Garcilaso,  one  of  the  founders  oi 
Spanish  poetry  under  Charles  V.,  was  a  descendant  of  the 
Yncas  of  Peru,  and  in  Africa,  s^ll  accompanied  by  his  agree- 
able muse,  fell  before  the  walls  of  Tunis :  Camoens,  the  Por- 
tuguese, sailed  as  a  soldier  to  the  remotest  Indies,  in  the  track 
of  the  glorious  Adventurer  whose  discoveries  he  celebrated: 
Don  Alonso  de  Ercilla  composed  his  Arattoana  in  the  midst  of 
warfare  with  revolted  savages^  in  a  tent  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cordilleras,  or  in  wildernesses  yet  untrodden  by  men,  or  in  a 
storm-tossed  vessel  on  the  restless  ocean;  Cervantes  purchased, 
with  the  loss  of  an  arm,  and  a  long  slavery  in  Algiers,  the 
honour  of  having  fought,  as  a  common  soldier,  in  the  h&tiie 
of  Lepanto,  under  the  illustrious  John  of  Austria;  Lope  de 
Vega,  among  other  adventures,  survived  the  misfortunes  ol 
the  Invincible  Armada;  Caldefon  served  several  campaigns 
in  Flanders  and  in  Italy,  and  discharged  the  warlike  duties 
of  a  knight  of  Santiago  until  he  entered  holy  orders,  and  thus 
gave  external  evidence  that  religion  was  the  ruling  motive  of 
his  life. 

If  a  feeling  of  religion,  a  loyal  heroism,  honour,  and  love, 
be  the  foundation  of  romantic  poetry,  it  could  not  fail  to  attain 
to  its  highest  development  in  Spain,  where  its  birth  and  growth 
were  cherished  by  the  most  friendly  auspices.  The  fancy  of 
the  Spaniards,  like  their  active  powers,  was  bold  and  venture- 
Bome;  no  mental  adventure  seemed  too  hazardous  for  it  to 
essay.  The  popular  predilection  for  surpassing  marvels  had 
already  shown  itself  in  its  chivalrous  romaunts.     And  so  thej 
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wished  also  to  see  the  wonderful  on  the  stage;  wlien,  there- 
fore, their  poets,  standing  on  the  lofty  eminence  of  a  highly 
polished  state  of  art  and  society,  ffave  it  the  requisite  form, 
breathed  into  it  a  musical  soul,  and  refined  its  beautiful  hues 
and  fragrance  from  all  corporeal  grossuess,  there  arose,  from 
the  very  contrast  of  the  matter  and  the  form,  an  irresistible 
fascination.  Amid  the  harmony  of  the  most  varied  metre, 
the  elegance  of  fanciful  allusions,  and  that  splendour  of 
imagery  and  simile  which  no  other  language  than  their  own 
could  hope  to  furnish,  combined  with  inventions  ever  new,  and 
almost  always  pre-eminently  ingenious,  the  spectators  per- 
ceived in  imagination  a  faint  refulgence  of  the  former  great- 
ness of  their  nation  which  had  measured  the  whole  world 
with  its  victories.  The  most  distant  zones  were  called  upon 
to  contribute,  for  the  gratification  of  the  mother  country, 
the  treasures  of  fancy  as  well  as  ol  nature,  and  on  the 
dominions  of  this  poetry,  as  on  that  of  Charles  V.,  the  sun 
may  truly  be  said  never  to  set. 

Even  those  plays  of  Calderon  which,  cast  in  modern  man- 
ners, descend  the  most  to  the  tone  of  common  life,  still  fasci- 
nate us  by  a  sort  of  fanciful  magic,  and  cannot  be  considered 
in  the  same  light  with  the  ordinary  run  of  comedies.  Of  those 
of  Shakspeare,  we  have  seen  that  they  are  always  composed 
of  two  dissimilar  elements:  the  comic,  which,  in  so  far  as 
comic  imitation  requires  the  observance  of  local  condi- 
tions, is  true  to  English  manners;  and  the  romantic,  which, 
as  the  native  soil  was  not  sufficiently  poetical  for  it, 
is  invariably  transplanted  to  a  foreign  scene.  In  Spain, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  national  costume  of  that  dav  still 
admitted  of  an  ideal  exhibition.  This  would  not  mdeed 
have  been  possible,  had  Calderon  introduced  us  into  the 
interior  of  domestic  life,  where  want  and  habit  generally 
reduce  all  things  to  every-day  narrowness.  His  comedies, 
like  those  6£  the  ancients,  end  with  marriages;  but  how 
different  is  all  that  precedes!  With  them  the  most  immoral 
means  are  set  in  motion  for  the  gratification  of  sensual  pas- 
sions <and  selfish  views,  human  beings  with  their  mental 
powers  stand  opposed  to  each  other  as  mere  physical  beings, 
endeavouring  to  spy  out  and  to  expose  their  mutual  weaknesses. 
Calderon,  it  is  true,  also  represents  to  us  his  principal  charac- 
ters of  both  sexes  carried  away  by  the  first  ebullitions  if 
youth,  and  in  its  unwa/ering  pursuit  of  the  honours  and 
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pleasures  of  life;  but  the  aim  after  which  they  striYO,  and  ia 
the  prosecution  of  which  every  thing  else  kicks  the  beam,  is 
never  in  their  minds  confounded  with  any  other  good.  Hon« 
our^  love^  and  jealousy,  are  uniformly  the  motives  out  of  which 
by  their  dangerous  but  noble  conflict,  the  plot  arises,  and  is  not 
purposely  complicated  by  knavish  trickery  and  deception. 
Honour  is  always  an  ideal  principle;  for  it  rests,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  shown,  on  that  higher  morality  which  consecrates 
principles  without  regard  to  consequences.  It  may  sink  down  to 
4i  mere  conventional  observance  of  social  opinions  or  prejudices, 
to  a  mere  instrument  of  vanity,  but  even  when  so  disfigured 
we  may  still  recognize  in  it  some  faint  feature  of  a  sublime 
idea.  I  know  no  apter  symbol  of  tender  sensibility  of  honour 
as  portrayed  by  Calderon,  than  the  fable  of  the  ermine, 
which  is  said  to  prize  so  highly  the  whiteness  of  its  fur,  that 
rather  than  stain  it  in  flight,  it  at  once  yields  itself  up  to  the 
hunters  and  death.  This  sense  of  honour  is  equally  powerful 
in  the  female  characters;  it  rules  over  love,  which  is  only 
allowed  a  place  beside  it,  but  not  above  it.  According  t-o  the 
sentiments  of  CaJderon's  dramas,  the  honour  of  woman  con- 
sists in  loving  only  one  man  of  pure  and  spotless  honour,  and 
loving  him  with  perfect  purity,  free  from  all  ambiguous 
homage  which  encroaches  too  closely  on  the  severe  dignity  of 
woman.  Love  requires  inviolable  secrecy  till  a  lawful  union 
permits  it  to  be  publicly  declared.  This  secrecy  secures  it 
from  the  poisonous  intermixture  of  vanity,  which  might  plume 
itself  with  pretensions  or  boasts  of  a  confessed  preference; 
it  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  vow,  which  from  its  mystery 
is  the  more  sacredly  observed.  This  morality  does  not,  it  is 
true,  condemn  cunning  and  dissimulation  if  employed  in  the 
cause  of  love,  and  in  so  far  as  the  rights  of  honour  may  be 
said  to  be  infringed;  but  nevertheless  the  most  delicate  con- 
sideration is  observed  in  the  conflict  with  other  duties, — ^with 
the  obliffations,  for  instance,  of  friendship.  Moreover,  a 
power  of  jealousy,  always  alive  and  often  breaking  out  into 
fearful  violence, — ^not,  like  that  of  the  East,  a  j^ousy  of 
possession, — ^but  one  watchful  of  the  slightest  emotions  of  the 
heart  and  its  most  imperceptible  demonstrations  serves  to 
ennoble  love,  as  this  feeling,  whenever  it  is  not  absolutely 
exclusive,  ceases  to  be  itself.  The  perplexity  to  which  the 
mental  conflict  of  all  these  motives  gives  rise,  trequently  ends 
in  nothing,  and  in  such  cases  the  catastrophe  is  truly  comic 
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Bometimca,  liowever,  it  tiikea  a  tragic  turn,  and  then  lionaur 
becomes  a  liostile  destiny  for  all  who  cannot  i<atiafy  its 
requiaitiona  without  sacrificing  eitlicr  their  happiuees  or  their 
mnocence. 

These  are  tlie  diumaa  of  a  higher  kind,  which  by  forcignors 
are  called  Pieces  of  Intrigue^  but  by  Spaniards,  from  the  dress 
in  which  they  are  acte*l.  Comedies  of  Cloak  and  Sword  {Come* 
dim  de  Capa  y  E^f^ada)^  They  have  commonly  no  other 
burlesque  jmrt  than  that  of  the  merry  yalet,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Oracioso.  This  valet  serves  cliiefly  to  parotly 
the  ideal  motives  from  which  hh  master  ttcts,  and  thia  he 
frequently  does  with  much  wit  and  grace.  Seldom  is  he  with 
his  artifices  employed  as  an  efficient  lever  in  establishing  the 
intrigue,  in  which  we  rather  admire  the  wit  of  accident  than 
of  contrivance*  Other  pieces  are  called  Comedias  dejigui'oni 
all  the  figures,  with  one  exception,  are  usually  the  same  as 
those  in  the  former  class,  ana  this  one  is  always  drawn  in 
caricature,  aud  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  composition. 
To  many  of  Galderon's  dramas  we  cannot  refuse  the  name  of 
pieces  of  character,  although  we  cannut  look  for  very  delicate 
characterization  from  the  poets  of  a  nation  in  whicli  vehe- 
mence of  passion  and  exaltation  of  fancy  neither  leave  sutli- 
eient  leisure  nor  sufficient  coolness  for  prying  observation. 

Another  class  of  his  pieces  is  called  by  CaMeron  himself 
festal  dramas  {fiestas).  They  were  destined  for  representa- 
tion at  ceurt  on  solemn  occasions;  and  though  they  require 
the  theatrical  pomp  of  frequent  cliange  of  decoration  and 
visible  w<mder«,  and  though  music  also  ie  often  introduced 
into  them,  still  we  may  call  them  poetical  operas,  that  is, 
dramas  which,  by  the  mere  splendour  of  poetry,  perform  what 
in  the  opera  can  only  be  attained  by  the  macliinery,  the 
music,  and  the  dancing.  Here  the  fK)et  gives  himself  wholly 
up  to  the  brildpi^t  fiights  oi  ^uicy,  and  his  creations  hardly 
eeein  to  toucJi  t!ie  eartli. 

The  mind  of  Cfthleron,  however,  is  most  distinctly  expressed 
in  the  pieces  on  religious  subjects.  Love  he  paints  merely  in 
its  most  general  features ;  he  but  speaks  her  technical  poetical 
language.  Religion  is  his  peculiar  love,  the  heart  of  dis  heart. 
For  religion  alone  he  excites  the  most  overpowering  emotions, 
which  |*enctrato  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul.  He  did 
not  wish,  it  would  seem,  to  do  the  same  for  mere  worldly 
events.     However  turbid  they  may  be  in  themselves  to  him, 
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such  is  tlio  religious  medium  through  which  he  views  themj 
titey  are  all  cleared  up  and  perfectly  bright.  Blessed  man  h 
he  had  escaped  from  the  wild  labyrinths  of  doubt  into  the 
stronghold  of  belief;  from  thence,  with  undisturbed  tranquil-* 
lity  of  soul,  he  beheld  and  portrayed  the  storms  of  the  world ; 
to  him  human  life  was  no  longer  a  dark  riddle.  Even  his 
tears  reflect  the  image  of  heaven,  like  dew-drops  on  a  flower 
in  the  sun. '  His  poetry,  whatever  its  apparent  object,  is  a 
never-ending  hymn  of  joy  on  the  majesty  of  the  creation;  he 
celebrates  the  productions  of  nature  and  human  art  with  an 
astonishment  always  joyful  and  always  new,  as  if  he  saw  them 
tor  tiie  flrst  time  in  an  unworn  festal  splendour.  It  is  the 
first  awaking  of  Adam,  and  an  eloquence  withal,  a  skill  of 
expression,  and  a  thorough  insight  into  the  most  mysterious 
aflinities  of  nature,  such  as  high  mental  culture  and  mature 
contem})lation  can  alone  bestow.  When  he  compares  the 
most  remote  objects,  the  greatest  and  the  smallest^  stars  and 
flowers,  the  sense  of  all  his  metaphors  is  the  mutual  attraction 
subsisting  between  created  things  by  virtue  of  their  common 
origin,  and  this  delightful  harmony  and  unity  of  the  world 
again  is  merely  a  refulgence  of  the  eternal  all-embracing  love. 

Calderon  was  still  flourishing  at  the  time  when  other  coun^ 
tries  of  Europe  began  to  manifest  a  strong  inclination  for  that 
mannerism  of  taste  in  the  arts,  and  those  prosaic  views  in 
literature,  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  obtained  such  uni- 
versal doniinion.  He  is  consequently  to  be  considered  as  the 
last  summit  of  romantic  poetry.  All  its  magnificence  is 
lavished  in  his  writings,  as  in  fireworks  the  most  brilliant 
and  rarest  combinations  of  colours,  the  most  dazzling  of  fiery 
showers  and  circles  are  usually  reserved  for  the  last  explosion. 

The  Spanish  theatre  continued  for  nearly  a  century  after 
Calderon  to  be  cultivated  in  the  same  spirit.  All,  however, 
that  was  produced  in  that  period  is  but  an  echo  of  previous 
productions,  and  nothing  new  and  truly  peculiar  appeared 
such  as  deserves  to  be  named  after  Calderon.  After  him  a 
great  barrenness  is  perceptible.  Now  and  then  attempts  were 
made  to  produce  regular  tragedies,  that  is  to  say,  a'ter  the 
French  model.  Even  the  declamatory  drama  of  Diderot 
found  imitators.  I  remember  reading  a  Spanish  play, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  abolition  of  the  torture.  The 
exhilaration  to  be  expected  from  such  a  work  miiv  be  easily 
conceived.     A  few  Spaniards,  apostates  from  the  old  national 
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taste,  extol  highly  the  proeaical  and  moral  dramas  of  Mo-atiu; 
but  we  see  no  reason  for  seeking  in  Spain  what  we  have  as 
good,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  equally  bad  at  home.  The 
theatrical  audience  has  for  the  roost  part  preserved  itself  tole- 
rably exempt  from  all  such  foreign  influences;  a  few  years 
ago  when  a  bel  esprit  undertook  to  reduce  a  justly  admired 
piece  of  More  to  (El  Pareceido  en  la  CoHe,)  to  a  conformity 
with  the  three  unities,  the  pit  at  Madrid  were  thrown  into 
such  a  commotion  that  the  players  could  only  appease  them 
by  announcing  the  piece  for  the  next  day  m  its  genuine 
Jhape. 

When  in  any  country  external  circumstances,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  the  oppression  of  the 
censorship,  and  even  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the  people  in 
the  maintenance  of  their  old  national  customs,  op]>ose  the 
introduction  of  what  in  neighbouring  states  passes  for  a  pro- 
gress in  mental  culture,  it  frequently  happens  that  clever  de- 
scription of  heads  will  feel  an  undue  longing  for  the  forbidden 
fruit,  and  first  begin  to  admire  some  artistic  depravity,  when 
it  has  elsewhere  ceased  to  be  ^Eushionable.  In  particular  ages 
certain  mental  maladies  are  so  universally  epidemic  that  a 
nation  can  never  be  secure  from  infection  till  it  has  been 
innoculated  with  it.  With  rrspect,  however,  to  the  fatal  en- 
lightenment of  the  last  generation,  the  Spaniards  it  would 
appear  have  come  off  with  the  chicken-pox,  while  in  the 
features  of  other  nations  the  disfiguring  variolous  scars  are 
but  too  visible.  Living  nearly  in  an  insular  situation,  Spa- 
niards have  slept  through  the  eighteenth  century,  and  how 
in  the  main  could  they  have  applied  their  time  better?  Should 
the  Spanish  poetry  ever  again  awake  in  old  Europe,  or  in  the 
New  World,  it  would  certainly  have  a  step  to  make,  from 
instinct  to  consciousness.  What  the  Spaniards  have  hitlierto 
loved  from  innate  inclination,  they  must  learn  to  reverence  on 
clear  principles,  and,  undismayed  at  the  criticism  to  whifh  it 
has  in  the  mean  time  been  exposed,  proceed  to  fre^h  creations 
in  the  spirit  of  their  greatest  poets. 
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LECTURE   XXX. 

Origin  of  the  German  Theatre— Hans  Sachs— Gryphioa — The  «ge  of 
Gottsched— Wretched  Imitation  of  the  French — ^Lessing,  Goethe,  and 
Sdiiller — Review  of  their  Works — Their  inflaenoe  on  Chivalrous 
Dramas,  Affecting  Dramas,  and  Family  Fictores — Prospect  for  Futority. 

In  its  cultiyated  state,  the  German  theatre  is  much  younger 
than  any  of  those  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  we 
are  not  therefore  to  wonder  if  the  store  of  our  literature  in 
valuable  original  works,  in  this  department,  is  also  much 
more  scanty. 

Little  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  German  literature  was 
in  point  of  talent  at  the  very  lowest  ebb;  at  that  time,  how- 
ever, greater  exertions  first  began  to  be  made,  and  the  Ger- 
mans  have  since  advanced  with  gigantic  strides.  And  if 
Dramatic  Art  has  not  been  cultivated  with  the  same  success, 
and  I  may  add  with  the  same  zeal,  as  other  branches,  the 
cause  must  perhaps  be  attributed  to  a  number  of  unfavourable 
circumstances  rather  than  to  any  want  of  talents. 

The  rude  beginnings  of  the  stage  are  with  us  as  old  as 
with  other  countries*.  The  oldest  drama  which  we  have  in 
manuscript  is  the  production  of  one  Hans  Rosenpluet,  a  native 
of  Nuremberg,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  Centura 
He  was  followed  by  two  fruitful  writers  bom  in  the  same 
imperial  city,  Hans  Sachs  and  Ayrer.  Among  the  works  of 
Hans  Sachs  we  find,  besides  merry  carnival  plays,  a  great  mul- 
titude of  tragedies,  comedies,  histories  b(  Ih  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, where  the  prologue  and  epilogue  are  always  spoken  by 
the  herald.  '  The  latter,  it  appears,  were  all  acted  without 
any  theatrical  apparatus,  not  by  players,  but  by  respectable 
citizens,  as  an  allowable  relaxation  for  the  mind.  The  car- 
nival plays  are  somewhat  coarse,  but  not  unfrequently  ex- 

*  The  first  mention  of  the  mysteries  or  religious  representations  in 
Germany,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  to  be  found  in  the  EulenspiegeL 
In  the  13th  History,  we  may  see  this  merry,  but  somewhat  disgusting 
trick,  of  the  celebrated  buffoon :  ''  How  Eulenspiegel  made  a  phiy  in  ths 
Easter  fair,  in  which  the  priest  and  his  maid-servant  fought  with  the 
boors."  Eulenspiegel  is  stated  to  have  lived  towards  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  but  the  book  cannot  be  placed  farther  back  tlian  tji 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth. 
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treraoly  droll,  as  the  jokea  m  goneral  are;  thev  often  run  out 
ill  fa  tlie  wild  eat  farce,  anil,  inapired  by  mirtli  and  drollery, 
leave  far  behind  the  narrow  bouutia  of  the  worM  of  reality. 
In  all  them  plays  the  composition  is  respectable,  and  witliout 
round-aboiit  goes  at  once  to  the  point:  all  the  characters, 
from  God  the  Father  downwards,  state  at  once  in  tlie  clearest 
t**rms  what  they  have  at  heart,  and  the  reaflf>na  which  have 
caused  them  to  make  their  appearance;  they  resemble  those 
figures  in  old  pictures  who  have  written  labels  placed  in 
their  mouths,  to  aid  the  defective  expression  of  the  attitudes* 
In  form  they  approach  most  nearly  to  what  w^as  else  where 
called  Moralitiefi;  allegorical  personages  are  frequent  in  them. 
These  sketches  of  a  dramatic  art  yet  in  Its  infancy,  are 
feebly  but  not  falsely  drawn;  and  if  only  we  had  continued 
to  proceed  in  the  same  path,  we  should  have  produced  some* 
thing  better  ami  more  characteristic  than  the  fruits  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  century,  poetry  left  the  sphere  of 
common  life,  to  which  it  had  so  long  been  confined|  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  learned,  Opiz,  who  may  bo  considered 
as  the  founder  of  its  niodcm  form,  translated  several  tragedies 
from  the  ancients  into  verse,  and  composed  pastoral  operas 
after  the  manner  of  the  Italians;  but  I  know  not  whether  he 
wrote  anything  expressly  for  the  stage.  He  was  followed  by 
Andreas  Gryphius,  who  may  be  styled  our  first  dramatic 
writer.  He  possessed  a  certain  extent  of  erudition  in  his 
particular  department,  as  is  prove<l  by  several  of  his  imitations 
and  translations  j  a  piece  from  the  f  rench,  one  from  the  Ita* 
lian,  a  tragedy  from  the  Flemii«h  of  Vondcl ;  lastly,  a  fare* 
called  Peter  Sfptentj  an  extension  of  the  Imrlesque  tragedy  of 
Pyravm^  and  Thube^  in  J7ie  Mulsiimmer  NigJdi  Dream  of 
Bhakspeare.  The  latter  was  then  almost  unknown  beyond 
his  own  island;  the  learned  Morhof,  who  wrote  in  the  last 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  confesses  that  he  liad  never 
seen  Shtikspeare's  works,  though  he  was  very  well  acquainted 
with  Ben  Jonson.  Even  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
a  writer  of  repnte  in  his  days,  and  not  withont  merit,  has  in 
one  of  his  treatises  instituted  a  comparison  between  Shak* 
speare  and  Andreas  Gryphius,  the  whole  resemblance  consist- 
ing in  this,  that  Gryphius,  like  Shaksnearo,  was  also  fond  ol 
calling  up  the  spirits  of  the  departco.  He  seems  rather  to 
bare  oad  Vondel,  the  Fleming,  before  his  eyes,  a  writer  stiM 
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highly  celebiated  by  his  countrymen,  and  universally  called 
by  them,  the  great  V ondel,  while  Gryphius  himself  has  been 
consigned  to  oblivion.  Unfortunately  the  metro  in  Gryph»u8*a 
plays  is  the  Alexandrine;  the  form,  however,  is  not  so  con- 
fined as  that  of  the  French  at  an  after  period;  the  scene  some- 
times  changes,  and  the  interludes,  partly  musical,  partly 
allegorical,  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  English  masquer 
In  other  respects,  Gryphins  possessed  little  theatrical  skil^ 
and  I  do  not  even  know  if  his  pieces  were  ever  actually 
brought  out  on  the  stage.  The  tragedies  of  Lohenstein,  who 
in  his  day  may  be  stylied  the  Marino  of  our  literature,  in  their 
structure  resemble  those  of  Gryphius;  but,  not  to  mention 
their  other  fia,ults,  they  are  of  such  an  immeasurable  length  as 
to  set  all  ideas  of  representation  at  defiance. 

The  pitiful  condition  of  the  theatre  in  Germany  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  and  during  the  first  third  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  wherever  there  was  any  other  stage  thaa  that 
of  puppet-shows  and  mountebanks,  corresponded  exactly  to 
that  of  the  other  branches  of  our  literature.  We  have  a 
standard  for  this  wretchedness,  in  the  fsuct  that  Gottsched 
actually  once  passed  for  the  restorer  of  our  literature;  Gotts- 
ched, whose  writings  resemble  the  watery  beverage,  which 
was  then  usually  recommended  to  convalescent  patients,  from 
an  idea  that  they  could  bear  nothing  stronger,  which,  how- 
ever, did  but  still  more  enfeeble  their  stomachs.  Gottsched, 
among  his  other  labours,  composed  a  great  deal  for  the  theatre; 
connected  with  a  certain  Madam  Neuber,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  a  company  of  players  in  Leipsic,  he  discarded  Punch 
(Hanswurst),  whom  they  buried  solemnly  with  great  triumph. 
I  can  easily  conceive  that  the  extemporaneous  part  of  Punch, 
of  which  we  may  even  yet  form  some  notion  from  the  puppet- 
shows,  was  not  always  very  skilfully  filled  up,  and  that  many 
platitudes  were  occasionally  uttered  by  him ;  but  still,  on  the 
whole.  Punch  had  certainly  more  sense  in  his  little  finger  than 
Gottsched  in  his  whole  body.  Punch,  as  an  allegorical  per- 
sonage, is  immortal;  and  however  strong  the  belief  in  his 
death  may  be,  in  some  grave  ofiice-bearer  or  other  he  still 
pops  up  unexpectedly  upon  us  almost  every  day. 

Gottsched  and  his  school  now  inundated  the  Gennan  the- 
atre, which,  under  the  influence  of  these  insipid  and  difiuse 
translations  from  the  French,  was  hereafter  to  become  regu- 
lar.    Heads  of  a  better  description  began  to  labour  for  the 
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atage;  but,  instead  of  bringing  foftb  really  original  worki, 
tbey  contented  tliGrasclvos  with  protluning  wretched  imita- 
tions; and  the  reputation  of  the  French  ibeatre  was  so  great, 
that  from  it  was  borrowed  the  most  con  tern  jitible  nianuerism 
no  less  tlmn  tlie  fruits  of  a  better  taste.  Thus,  for  example, 
Gollort  still  composed  pastoral  plays  after  bad  French  models, 
in  which  shepherds  and  shepherdcasee,  with  ro«©-red  and 
apple-p^en  ribauJdj  uttered  all  manner  of  inaipid  compU- 
mentg  to  one  another. 

Besides  the  versions  of  French  eomedie.s,  othersj  translated 
from  tlie  Danish  of  Holberg,  were  acted  with  great  applause. 
This  writer  baa  certainly  great  merit.  His  pictures  of  man- 
ners  possess  great  local  truth;  his  exhibitions  of  depravity, 
foUyj  and  stupidity,  are  searching  and  complete,'  in  strength 
of  comic  motives  and  situations  he  is  not  defective ;  only  he 
do433  not  show  much  invention  in  hie  intrigues*  The  execa* 
tion  runs  out  too  much  into  breadth,  The  Danes  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  delicacy  of  his  jokea  in  their  own  lan- 
guage; but  to  our  prei?ent  taste  the  vulgarity  of  hia  toue  ia 
revolting,  thougli  in  the  low  sphere  in  which  he  moves,  and 
amidst  incessant  storms  of  cudgellings,  it  may  be  natural 
enough.  Attempts  have  lately  been  made  to  revive  his 
works,  but  seldom  with  any  great  success.  As  his  principal 
merit  consists  in  his  characterization,  which  certainly  hordera 
somewhat  on  caricature,  he  requires  good  comic  actors  to 
represent  him  with  advantage. 

A  few  plays  of  that  tiniCr  in  the  manners  of  our  own  coun- 
try, by  Gellort  and  Elias  Schlegel,  are  not  without  merit; 
only  they  have  this  error,  that  in  drawing  folly  and  stupidity 
the  same  weari, somen  ess  has  crept  into  their  picture  which  is 
insepaiuble  from  them  in  real  life. 

In  tragerlies,  properly  so  called,  after  French  models,  the 
first  who  were  in  any  degree  successful  were  Eli  as  Schlegel^ 
anil  afterwards  Cronegk  and  Weisse.  I  know  not  whether 
their  labours,  if  translated  into  good  French  veri^e,  would 
then  appear  as  frigid  as  they  now  do  in  German,  It  is  insuf- 
ferable to  us  to  read  verses  of  an  ell  long,  in  which  the  style 
seldom  rises  above  watery  prose ;  for  a  true  poetic  language 
was  not  formed  in  German  until  a  subsequent  period.  The 
Alexandrine,  which  in  no  language  can  be  a  good  metre,  is 
doubly  stiff  and  heavy  in  ours.  Long  after  our  poetry  had 
■gain  be^m  to  take  a  higher  flight,  Gotter^  in  hia  translation 
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of  Freucli  imgedica^  made  the  last  attempt  to  eoDoble  the 
Alexandrine  and  procure  its  re-adniission  into  Trage<ly,  and, 
it  appears  to  me^  proved  by  liis  example  that  we  moiat  for 
ever  renounce  the  idea.  It  serves  admirably,  however,  for  a 
parody  of  the  stilted  style  of  false  tragical  emphasis ;  its  use, 
too,  is  much  to  Im  recommended  in  some  kinds  of  Comedy, 
especially  in  small  afterj)iece9.  Those  earlier  tragedies,  after 
the  French  model,  notwithstanding  the  uncommon  applause 
they  met  with  in  their  day,  show  how  little  hope  there  is  of  any 
progrees  of  art  in  the  way  of  slavish  imitation*  Kven  a  form, 
narrow  in  itself,  when  it  has  been  eatablished  un<ler  the  influ- 
ence of  a  national  way  of  thinking,  has  still  some  significance; 
but  when  it  is  blindly  taken  on  trust  in  other  countries,  it 
becomes  altogether  a  Spanish  mantle. 

Thus  bad  translations  of  French  comedies,  with  pieces  from 
Holberg,  and  afterwards  from  Goldoni,  and  with  a  few  imita- 
tions oiF  a  public  naturCj  and  without  any  peculiar  spiriti 
constituted  the  whole  repertory  of  our  stage,  till  at  last  Les- 
sing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller^  successively  appeared  and  redeemed 
the  German  theatre  from  its  long-con  tinned  mediocrity. 

Leesiog,  indeed,  in  his  early  dramatic  labours,  did  homa^ 
to  the  spirit  of  his  age.  His  youthful  comedies  are  rather  in- 
sigiuficant;  they  do  not  already  announce  the  great  mind  who 
was  afterwards  to  form  an  epoch  in  so  many  departments  of 
literature.  He  sketched  several  tragedies  after  the  French 
rules,  and  executed  several  scenes  in  Alexandrines,  but  has 
succeeded  with  none :  it  would  appear  that  he  had  not  the 
requisite  facility  for  so  ditHcult  a  metre.  Even  his  MUs  Sara 
Sampson  is  a  familiar  tragedy  in  the  lachrynmse  and  creeping 
fltyle,  in  which  we  evidently  see  that  he  had  George  Barnwell 
before  his  eyes  as  a  model.  In  the  year  1767,  his  connexion 
with  a  company  of  actors  in  Hamburgh,  and  the  editorship  of 
a  period  teal  paper  dedicated  to  theatrical  criticism,  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  considering  more  closely  into  the  nature 
and  requiijttions  of  theatrical  composition.  In  this  paper  he 
displayed  much  wit  and  acuteness ;  bis  bold,  nay,  (considering 
the  ojdniona  then  prevalent,)  his  hazardous  attacks  were 
especially  sncceseful  in  overthrowing  the  usurpation  of  French 
ta^tc  in  TrsLgedy,  With  such  enccess  were  his  labours  at* 
tendedj  that,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  Dramaturgic^ 
translations  of  French  tragedies,  and  German  tragedioa 
mo(lelled  after  them,  disappeared  altogether  from  the  stage. 
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He  waa  tbe  first  who  spoke  with  warmth  of  ShakspearBj  and 
paved  the  way  for  his  reception  in  Germany.  But  Iub  linger- 
ing faith  in  Aristotlej  with  the  influence  which  Didurot's  writ- 
ing's hatl  haAl  on  him,  prQduce<i  a  strange  eonipound  in  hia 
theory  of  the  dramatic  art.  He  did  not  understand  tlio 
riglits  of  poetical  imitation,  and  demanded  not  only  in  dia- 
logue, hut  everywhere  eUe  also,  a  naked  copy  of  nature,  just 
as  if  this  were  in  general  allowable,  or  even  possible  in  the 
line  arts,  Hm  attack  on  the  Alexandrine  was  just,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  wished  to,  and  was  only  too  euccessfiil 
in  aboHshiug  all  versification :  for  it  is  to  this  that  wo  mii^t 
impute  the  iucreiiible  deficiency  of  our  actors  in  getting  by 
heart  and  delivering  verse.  Even  yet  they  cannot  habituate 
tliernselves  to  it.  He  waa  thus  also  indirectly  the  cause  of 
the  insipid  afiectation  of  nature  of  our  Dramatic  writer^,, 
which  a  general  use  of  versification  would,  in  some  degree, 
have  restrained, 

Lcssing,  by  his  own  confession,  was  no  poet,  and  the  few 
draniaa  which  he  produced  in  his  riper  years  were  the  slow 
result  of  great  labour.  Mmna  vcm  Barnlielm  is  a  true  comedy 
of  the  refined  class;  in  point  of  form  it  holds  a  middle 
place  between  the  French  and  Eugliah  style;  the  spirit  of  the^ 
invention,  however,  and  the  social  tone  portmyed  in  it,  are 
f>eculiarly  German.  Every  thing  is  even  locally  determined; 
and  the  allusions  to  the  memorable  events  of  the  Seven  Years 
War  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  extraordinary  success 
wliich  this  comedy  obtained  at  the  time.  In  the  serious  part 
the  expression  of  feeling  is  not  free  from  affectatiou,  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  two  lovers  are  carried  even  to  a  painful  height* 
The  comic  secondary  figures  are  drawn  with  much  drollery 
and  humour^  and  bear  a  genuine  Gennan  stamp. 

Emilia  Galotti  was  still  more  admired  than  Minna  tw» 
Banihelfiii  but  hardly,  I  think,  with  justice.  Its  plan,  per- 
haps, has  been  Ijctter  considered,  and  worked  out  with  still 
greater  diligence;  but  Minna  von  Bamhelm  answers  better  to 
the  genuine  idea  of  Comedy  than  Emilia  OaloUi  to  that  of 
Tragedy.  Lesfiing*a  theory  of  the  Dramatic  Art  would,  it  is 
eflsily  conceived,  have  much  less  of  prejudicial  influence  on  a 
demi-prosaic  species  than  upon  one  which  must  inevitably  sink 
when  it  does  not  take  the  highest  flight.  He  was  now  too 
well  acquainted  with  Ihe  world  to  fall  again  into  the  drawling, 
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lachrymose,  and  sermonizing  tone  which  prevails  iu  his  Jita 
Sara  Sampson  thronghout.  On  the  other  hand,  his  sound 
.sense,  notwithstanding  all  his  admiration  of  Diderot,  preseryed 
him  from  his  declamatory  and  emphatical  style,  which  owes  its 
chief  effect  to  breaks  and  mark^  of  interrogation.  But  as  in 
the  dialogue  he  resolutely  rejected  all  poetical  elevation,  he 
did  not  escape  this  fault  without  falling  into  another.  Hd 
introduced  into  Tragedy  the  cool  and  close  observation  of 
Comedy;  in  Emilia  Galotti  the  passions  are  rather  acutely 
and  wittily  characterized  than  eloquently  expressed.  Under 
a  belief  that  the  drama  is  most  powernil  when  it  exhibits 
faithful  copies  of  what  we  know,  and  comes  nearest  home  to 
ourselves,  he  has  disguised,  under  fictitious  names,  modem 
European  circumstances,  and  the  manners  of  the  day,  an  event 
imperishably  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world!,  a  famous 
deed  of  the  rough  old  Roman  virtue — the  murder  of  Virginia 
by  her  father.  Virginia  is  converted  into  a  Countess  Galotti, 
Virginius  into  Count  Odoardo,  an  Italian  prince  takes  the 
place  of  Appius  Claudius,  and  a  chamberlain  that  of  the  unblush- 
ing minister  of  his  lusts,  &c.  It  is  not  properly  a  £a.miliar  tra- 
gedy, but  a  court  tragedy  in  the  conversational  tone,  to  which 
in  some  parts  the  sword  of  state  and  the  hat  under  the  ann 
as  essentially  belong  as  to  many  French  tragedies.  Lessing 
wished  to  transplant  into  the  renownless  circle  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Massa  Carara  the  violent  injustice  of  the  Decemvir's 
inevitable  tyranny ;  but  as  by  taking  a  few  step«i  we  can  ex- 
tricate ourselves  from  so  petty  a  territory,  so,  after  a  slight 
consideration,  we  can  easily  escape  from  the  assumption  so 
laboriously  planned  by  the  poet;  on  which,  however,  the 
necessity  of  the  catastrophe  wholly  rests.  The  visible  care 
with  which  he  has  assigned  a  motive  for  every  thing,  invites 
to  a  closer  examination,  in  which  we  are  little  likely  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  any  of  the  nmgical  illusions  of  imagination:  and  in 
such  examination  the  want  of  internal  connectedness  cannot 
escape  detection,  however  much  of  thought  and  reflection  the 
outward  structure  of  a  drama  may  display. 

It  is  singular  enough,  that  of  all  the  dramatical  works  of 
Lessing,  the  last,  Nathan  der  Weise,  which  he  wrote  when  his 
zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the  German  theatre  had  nearly 
cooled,  and,  as  he  says,  merely  with  a  view  to  laugh  at  theo- 
iOgists,  should  be  the  most  conformable  to  the  genuine  rules 
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of  art,  A  remarkable  tale  of  Boccacio  is  wrought  up  iritL  a 
number  of  inventions,  which,  however  wonderful,  are  yet  not 
improbable,  if  the  circumstances  of  tiie  times  are  considerett ; 
the  fictitious  persons  are  grouped  round  a  real  and  famou* 
character,  the  great  Saladiu,  who  is  drawn  with  historical 
truth  J  the  crusades  in  the  background,  the  scene  at  Jerusa- 
lem, the  meeting  of  persons  of  various  nations  and  religions 
an  this  Oriental  soil, — all  this  givas  to  the  work  a  romantic 
air,  and  with  the  thoughts,  foreign  to  the  age  in  queatioDj 
which  for  the  sake  of  his  philosophical  views  the  poet  has  in- 
terspersed, forms  a  contrast  somewhat  ^*a^rdous  indeed,  but 
yet  exceedingly  attractive*  The  form  is  freer  and  more  con- 
prehensive  than  in  Ijessing*s  other  pieces ;  it  is  very  nearly 
ihat  of  a  drama  of  Shakspeare*  He  has  also  retui.»ed  here  to 
the  use  of  versification,  which  he  had  formerly  rejected;  not 
indeed  of  the  Alexandrine,  for  the  discarding  of  which  from 
the  seriffua  drama  we  are  in  every  respect  indebted  to  him,  but 
the  rhymeless  Iambic.  The  verses  iu  Nathan  are  ludeeil  often 
harsh  and  carelessly  laboured,  but  truly  dialogical ;  and  the  ad- 
vantageous  influence  of  vers! ficatioa  becomes  at  once  apparent 
upon  comparing  the  tone  of  the  present  piece  with  the  pro^e 
of  the  others.  Had  not  the  development  of  the  truths  which 
Leasing  had  particularly  at  heart  demanded  so  much  of  repose, 
had  there  been  more  of  rapid  motion  in  the  action,  the  piece 
would  certainly  have  pleased  also  on  the  stage.  That  Lessin^j 
with  all  his  independence  of  mind,  was  still  in  his  dramatical 
principles  influenced  iu  some  measure  by  the  general  inclina' 
tion  and  tiistes  of  his  age,  I  infer  from  this,  that  the  imitatora 
of  Natltan  were  very  few  as  compared  with  those  of  Emilia 
OnhttL  Among  the  striking  imitations  of  the  latter  style,  I 
will  merely  mention  the  Julhis  von  TarenL 

Engd  must  be  regarded  as  a  disciple  of  Lessing.  Hia 
small  after-pieces  in  the  manner  of  Lessing  are  perfectly 
insignificant;  but  his  tr^itise  on  imitation  (Mimik)  shows  the 
point  to  which  the  theory  of  his  master  leads.  This  book  con- 
tains many  useful  observations  on  the  first  elements  of  the 
language  of  gesture :  the  grand  error  of  the  author  is,  that  he 
considered  it  a  conjplete  system  of  mimicry  or  imitation, 
though  it  only  treats  of  the  expression  of  the  passions,  and 
dijGs  not  contain  a  syllable  on  the  subject  of  exhibifion  oi 
character.  Moreover,  in  his  histrionic  art  he  has  not  ^iven  m 
clace  to  the  ideas  of  tragic  eomio;  and  it  may  easily  be  9X^^ 
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po3cd  that  he  rejects  ideal  rty  i,f  eveiy  kind^j  and  luerolj 
remiirea  a  bare  copy  of  nature. 

TliL'  nearer  I  draw  to  the  present  times  the  more  I  wi«h  to 
De  jj^encml  in  luy  i^hservatiotiti^  and  to  avoid  entering  into  a 
minute  criticiani  of  works  of  living  writers  with  part  of  whom 
1  have  been,  or  still  am^  in  relations  of  personal  fricmkhip  or 
hofitility.  Of  the  dramatic  curoer^  however,  of  Goethe  and 
Bchiller,  two  writer**  of  whom  our  nation  is  justly  proud,  and 
whose  intimate  society  hsis  frequently  enabled  me  to  correet 
and  enlarge  my  ovrn  ide4is  of  art,  I  may  a^eak  with  the  frank- 
nesss  that  is  worthy  of  their  great  and  disinterested  labaura. 
The  errors  which,  under  the  influence  of  erroneous  principles^ 
they  at  drat  gave  rise  to,  are  either  already,  or  eoon  will  be, 
sunk  in  oblivion,  even  because  from  their  very  miatakea  they 
contrived  to  advance  towards  greater  purity  and  perfectneas; 
tJieir  works  will  live,  and  in  them,  to  say  the  least,  we  havo 
the  foundation  of  a  dramatic  school  at  once  essentially  Ger* 
man,  and  governed  by  genuine  principles  of  art. 

Scarcely  had  Goethe,  in  his  Werthei%  published  as  it  were 
a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  feeling  in  opposition  to  the 
tyranny  of  social  relations,  when,  by  the  example  which  he 
set  in  Gofz  von  BerUchingenj  lie  protested  against  the  arbitrary 
rules  which  had  hitherto  fettered  dramatic  poetry.  lu  thia 
play  we  see  not  an  imitation  of  Shakspeare,  but  the  inspira- 
tion excited  in  a  kindred  mind  by  a  creative  genius.  In  the 
dialogue,  he  put  in  practice  Lessing's  principles  of  nature, 
only  with  greater  boldness;  for  in  it  he  rejected  not  only 
versification  and  all  embellishments,  but  also  disregarded  the 
laws  of  written  language  to  a  degree  of  licence  which  had  never 
been  ventured  upon  before.  He  avoided  all  poetical  circumlo- 
cutions; the  picture  was  to  be  the  very  thing  itself;  and  thu5 
he  sounded  in  our  ears  tlic  tone  of  a  remote  age  in  a  degree 
illusory  enough  fur  those  at  least  who  had  never  learned  from 
historical  monuments  the  very  language  in  which  our  anceeion 

*■  Among  other  strunge  things  Engel  KayB,  that  as  the  languqge  of 
Euxijndcs,  the  latest,  arid  in  his  opinion  the  most  perfect  of  the  Gi«ek  tra* 
gcdiiin-s  has  less  elevation  than  that  of  his  predecessors,  it  is  probable  that, 
hiil  the  Greeks  carried  Tragedy  to  further  perfection,  they  would  hMc  pro- 
ceeded a  atep  farther  :  the  next  step  forward  would  have  been  tTj^cai^ 
Tflfae  olto^ther.  So  totally  ignoinut  was  Engel  of  the  spirit  of  Grecian 
art.  Thijj  approach  to  the  tone  of  common  life,  which  certain! j  maj  be 
traced  in  EuripidL^,  is  the  very  incUcratioii  of  the  decline  and  imp^JitHiTty 
iftll  f>f  Tragedy;  hut  even  m  Comedy  the  Greeks  nerer  could  bring  T 
»elvei  to  inalce  use  of  |iro«e 
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tliemseh  C8  spoke.  Most  muyingly  has  lie  expresseci  the  old 
Gertuaii  cordiality:  tbe  situations  which  are  skeu-lied  with  a 
few  rapid  strokes  are  irresistibly  powerful ;  the  whole  conreyu 
a  great  historical  meaning,  for  it  represents  the  conflict  be- 
tween a  departing  and  a  coming  age;  between  a  century  of 
rude  but  vigorous  independence,  and  one  of  political  tamenesB. 
In  thif}  composition  the  pf>et  never  seems  to  have  had  an  eye 
U>  its  representation  on  the  stage ;  rather  does  he  appear,  in 
his  youthful  arrogance,  to  have  scorned  it  for  its  ineutliciency. 

It  seems,  in  general^  to  ha^'e  been  the  grand  object  of  Goe- 
the to  express  his  genius  in  his  works,  and  to  give  new  poeti- 
cal animation  to  his  age;  as  to  form,  he  was  indiflerent  about 
it,  though,  for  the  most  part,  he  preferred  the  dramatic.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  theatre,  and  some- 
times condescended  even  to  comply  with  its  demands  as 
settled  by  custom  and  the  existing  taste;  as,  for  instance,  in 
hie  ClavigOf  a  familiar  tragedy  in  Lessing's  manner.  Besides 
other  defects  of  this  piece,  the  fifth  act  does  not  correspond 
with  the  rest  In  the  four  first  acts  Goetlie  adhered  pretty 
closely  to  the  story  of  Benumardmis^  but  he  invented  the 
catastrophe ;  and  when  we  observe  that  it  strongly  remiuils 
the  reader  of  0phelia*8  burial,  and  the  meeting  of  Hamlet  and 
Laertes  at  her  grave,  we  have  said  enough  to  convey  an  idea 
how  strong  a  contrast  it  forms  to  the  tone  and  colouring  of  the 
rest.  In  Stella  Goethe  has  taken  nearly  the  same  liberty  with 
the  story  of  OoutU  von  Glelcken  which  Lessing  did  with  tha* 
of  Virginia^  but  hii*  labours  were  still  more  unsuccessful ;  the 
trait  of  the  times  of  the  Crusades  on  which  he  founded  bis 
play  is  affecting,  true-hearted,  and  even  edifying;  but  Stella 
can  only  flatter  the  sentimentality  of  superficial  feeling. 

At  a  later  period  he  endeavoured  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  his  own  views  of  art  and  the  common  dramatic 
forms,  even  the  very  lowest,  in  all  of  which  almost  he  has  made 
at  least  a  single  attempt.  In  Ipliigenia  he  attempted  to  ex» 
press  the  spirit  of  Ancient  Tragedy,  according  to  his  concep- 
tions of  it,  with  regard  especially  to  repose,  perspicuity,  and 
ideality.  With  the  same  simplicity,  flexibility,  and  noble 
elogance^  he  composed  his  ?Vx^«o,  in  which  he  has  availed 
hfiusclf  of  an  historical  anecdote  to  embody  in  a  general  sig- 
niflcance  the  contrast  between  a  court  and  a  poet^s  life. 
Ef/mont  again  is  a  romantic  and  historical  drama,  the  style  ol 
which  steers  a  middle  course  between  bis  first  manner  i&  GoU^ 
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a  lid  tiio  form  of  Slmkspeare.  Erwm  und  Elmire  anJ  C/<fii- 
diJU  von  Villobdl^,  if  I  may  say  bo,  are  ideal  operettea,  frbich 
breathe  so  lightly  and  alnly  that,  with  the  accompaniments  of 
music  and  acting,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  becoming  heary 
and  prosaic;  in  these  pieces  the  noble  and  enstained  style  of j 
the  dialogue  in  Tasso  is  diversified  with  the  most  tender  BongaM 
Jery  und  BiiUly  is  a  charming  natnral  picture  of  Swiss  man- 
ners, and  in  the  spirit  and  form  of  the  best  French  operettes; 
Sc/ieri  List  uTid  Mache  again  is  a  true  opera  huffa^  full  of 
Italian  Lani.  Die  MiUchuldigen  is  a  comedy  of  common 
life  in  rhyme,  and  after  the  French  rules.  Goethe  carried 
his  condescension  so  far  that  he  eren  wrote  a  continuation  of 
an  after-piece  of  Floriar'a;  and  his  taste  was  so  impartial  that 
oe  even  translated  several  of  Voltaire's  tragedies  for  the  Ger- 
.nan  stage,  Goethe's  words  and  rhythm  no  doubt  hare  always 
a  golden  resonance,  but  still  we  cannot  praise  these  pieces  as 
Biiccessful  translations;  and  indeed  it  would  be  matter  of 
rtigret  if  that  had  succeeded  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
attempted.  To  banish  these  unprofitable  productions  from  the 
German  soil,  it  is  not  neoessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Les- 
sing's  Drfxmaturgie  ;  Goethe*B  own  masterly  parody  on  Frencli 
Tragedy  in  some  scenes  of  Esther^  will  do  this  much  more 
amusingly  and  effectually, 

Der  Triumpk  der  Empjindmmlfit  (The  Triumph  of  Sein- 
sibility)  is  a  highly  ingenious  satire  of  Goethe's  own  imitators, 
and  iuclines  to  the  arbitrary  comic,  and  the  fancifully  symbo- 
lical of  Aristophanes^  hut  a  modest  Aristophanes  "in  goo  J 
company  and  at  court.  At  a  much  earlier  period  Goethe 
had,  in  some  of  his  merry  tales  and  carnival  pi ays^  completely 
appropriated  the  manner  of  our  lionest  Hans  Sachs, 

In  all  these  transformations  we  distinctly  recognize  the  same 
free  and  powerful  poetical  spirit,  to  which  we  may  safely 
apply  the  Homeric  lines  on  Proteus : 


Tivfto  d*  vypov  v&tapf  xai  hevbpeov  v^iW€TTJkov * 


Odffts,  HK  IT 


A  lion  now^  he  nrrlB  a  bufj^  mane; 

Here  from  oty  atrict  embnice  a  stream  hf  glides, 

And  lastf  sublime  his  stately  growth  he  rears, 

A  tree,  and  well-diasembled  foliage  wears. — Pops.^ 

*  t  hnwe  here  quoted  the  tratiskdon  of  Pope,  though  nothing  can  w«D 
ke  more  vapid  and  more  unlike  the  onginal,  which  is  titerally,  *'  nnt«  Im 
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To  tlie  y^>ut!iful  epoch  belongs  his  Faust,  a  work  which  was 
early  plamieii,   though  not  publielied   till  a  lute  periodj  auti 
r  which  even  in  ha  latest  shape  is  etill  a  fragment,  and  from  ita 
[?ery  aatwre  perhaps  must  always  remain  bo.     It  io  hard  tt) 
jaay  whether  we  are  here  more  lost  in  ai^tonishmcut  at  thti 
'hei^hta  which  the  poet  frequently   i-euchcs,    or   seir^d  witli 
giddiness  at  the  depths  which  ho  lays  ojien  to  our  sight.     Uiit 
,  this  is  uot  tiie  place  to  expresd  the  whole  of  our  admiration  of 
L  this  labyrinthine  and  boundless  work,  the  |^»ecuiiar  creation  v( 
I  Goethe ;  we  have  merely  to  consider  it  in  a  dramatic  point  of 
view.     The  niarvellwus  popular  etojy  of  Faustus  is  a  fiubject 
peculiarly  adapte<l  for  the  stage;  and  the  Marionette  play, 
from  which  Goethe,  after  Lessing*,  took  the  first  idea  of  a 
drama,  satii^tiea  our  expectation  even  in  the  meagre  scenes  and 
t sorry  words  of  ignorant  puppet-showmen,      Goethe's   work, 
"which  in   some  points  adheresj  closely  to  the  tradition,  but 
leaves  it  entirely  in  others,  purposely  runs  out  in  all  directiona 
beyond  the  dimeusrons  of  the  theatre.     In  many  scenes  the 
action  standfi  quite  still,  and  they  consist  wholl}^  of  Iod^  8oH- 
lotpiies,  or  conversations^  delineating  Faust Uis's  internal  con- 
ditions and  dia})08itions,  and  the  development  of  his  reflections 
on  the  insufficiency  of  human  knowleilge^  and  the  unsatisfac- 
tory lot  of  human  nature;  other  scenes,  though  in  themselveis 
extremely  ingenious  and  significant,  nevertheless,  in  regard  to 
the  progrejjs  of  the  action,  possess  an  accidental  appearance ; 
many  again,  while  they  are  in   the   conoeptiou  theatrically 

became  «  lion  with  m  huge  mane — and  then  flowing  water;  and  a  trft^ 
with  loftj  foliage." — It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  adviiablti  to  recur  to  our 
earlkst  mode  of  da^aical  tnuinUtlon,  line  for  line,  and  nearly  word  i\*r 
word^  but  when  Germaa  Literature  shall  he  better  known  in  England^  it 
will  he  Been  from  the  miwterly  versiotis  of  Voss  and  Schlegel,  that  without 
diltttlng  by  idle  epithets  one  line  into  ihree^  a4  in  the  above  example,  it  i« 
atili  pofiiible  to  combine  iidelitf  with  spirit.  The  German  tranatadon 
quoted  by  Mr,.  Schleii^el  Tun», 

Enitlich  ward  er  ein  Lea  mit  ftLrchterlich  rollender  MiUine, 
Floi^daon  all  Wasier  dahiOf  und  rauischt'  aU  lUnm  in  den  Wolken* 


*  Leisins  bsi  borrowed  the  only  v^ne  of  hi«  sketch  which  he  hiia 
!  fpoblithed,  (PaiiBtui  tammoning  the  e\il  spirits  in  order  to  select  tho 
nimblest  for  his  servant,)  from  the  old  piece  which  bears  the  ahowy  title  t 
i*ifeliJF  Pruflgniia^  or  Doctor  JoanneM  Fauntttji,  In  EtigUnd  Mnrlow  had 
b»^  ago  wiitteo  a  Fkmtiutf  but  unfortunutdy  it  u  not  printed  in  Dodsley't 
CoUectioD* 
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elTdJtiv?,  are  but  sli^litfy  fiketcbod, — rliapeodical  fni^meuii 
vrltbo'it  beginnings  or  enci,  in  which  the  poet  opens  for  a  mo- 
tuent  a  diiri^rising  proeipo€t»  and  then  immediately  drops  the 
c'.iitiiin  again r  whereaa  in  the  truly  dramatic  poem,  Intended 
to  carry  the  spectators  along  with  it,  the  separate  parts  moBl 
be  fashioned  after  the  figure  of  the  whole^  so  that  we  may  say, 
ejich  s<:ene  may  have  its  exposition,  its  intrigue,  and  winding 
up.  Some  scenes,  full  of  the  highest  energy  and  overpower- 
ing j)ath<»s,  for  example,  the  murder  of  Valentine,  and  Mar- 
garet an«l  Faustus  in  the  dungeon,  prore  that  the  poet  was  a 
I  coni(»lete  muster  of  eUige  effect,  anfl  that  he  merely  ^tacrificed 
it  for  the  sake  of  more  comprehensive  riewa.  He  makes  fre- 
quent demands  on  the  imagination  of  his  readers;  nay^  he 
compels  them,  by  way  of  background  for  his  flying  groups,  to 
supply  immense  moreable  pictures,  and  such  as  no  theatrical 
art  ia  capable  of  briugiRg  before  the  eye.  To  represent  the 
FauMus  of  Goethe,  we  must  possess  Faustus'^  magic  staff,  and 
his  furmuhe  of  conjuration.  And  yet  with  all  this  unsuit* 
ableuess  for  outward  representation,  very  much  may  be 
leameii  from  this  wonderful  work,  with  regard  both  to  plan 
and  execution.  In  a  prologue,  which  was  probably  composetl 
at  a  later  period,  the  poet  explains  how,  if  true  to  hia  geniua, 
be  could  not  accommodate  him'^elf  to  the  demands  of  a  mixed 
multituile  of  Bpectators,  and  writes  in  some  measure  a  farewell 
letter  to  the  theatre. 

All  must  allow  that  Goethe  posaeaaea  dramatic  talent  in  a 
very  high  degree,  but  not  indeed  much  theatrical  talent  He 
19  much  more  anxious  to  effect  his  object  by  tender  develop- 
ment than  by  rapid  external  motion;  even  the  mild  grace 
of  hia  harmonious  mind  prevented  him  from  aiming  at  strong 
demagogic  el!«ict.  Ipklgenia  in  Jhurus  poswess-  s,  it  is  true, 
more  affinity  to  the  Greek  spirit  than  perhaps  any  other  work 
tif  the  moderns  compose*!  before  Goethe's;  but  is  not  so  mnch 
an  ancient  tragedy  ajj  a  reflected  image  of  one,  a  musicfJ 
echo :  the  violent  catastrophes  of  the  latter  appear  here  in  the 
distance  only  as  recollections,  and  all  is  softly  dissolved  within 
the  mind.  The  deepest  and  most  moving  patbos  is  to  be 
found  in  EgmoM^  but  in  the  conclusion  this  tragedy  also  is 
removed  from  the  external  world  into  the  domain  of  an  ideal 
soid-muaic. 

That  with  this  direction  of  his  poetical  career  to  the  purest 
tfSpression  of  his  luspired  imagining,  without  regard  to  any 
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litliftr  object,  and  with  the  universality  of  bis  artistic  slutlica, 
GotstUe  should  not  hare  had  that  decided  influence  on  the 
phape  of  our  theatre  which,  if  lie  hud  chosen  to  dedifatc  him- 
self exclusively  and  immediately  to  tt^  he  might  huve  exer^ 
ciae<l,  is  easily  conceivable. 

In  tlie  mean  time^  shortly  after  Goethe^s  first  nfipearanee. 
the  attempt  had  been  made  to  bring  Shakepoare  on  our  stage 
The  effort  was  a  great  and  extraoi-dinary  one.  Actors  etiU 
alive  a/C^|uired  their  first  laurels  in  this  wholly  novel  kind  of 
exhibition,  and  SehrtVder,  j*erhapa,  in  eome  of  the  most  cele- 
brated tnigic  and  comic  parts,  attained  to  the  same  perfection 
fur  which  Garrick  had  been  idolised.  As  a  whole,  however, 
no  one  piece  appeared  in  a  very  perfect  shape;  moat  of  them 
were  in  l*eavy  prose  translations,  and  frequently  mere  extracts, 
with  disfiguring  alterations,  were  exhibited.  The  sepai-ate 
characters  and  situations  bad  been  hit  to  a  certain  degme  of 
euc«:*?s8,  but  the  sense  of  bis  composition  was  often  missed. 

In  this  state  of  things  Schiller  marie  hia  appearance,  a  mwn 
endowed  with  all  the  qualificationB  necessary  to  produce  at 
once  a  strong  effect  on  the  multititude,  and  on  nobler  minds. 
He  composed  his  earliest  works  while  very  yonxygj  and  un- 
acquainted with  that  world  which  he  attempted  to  paint;  and 
altlioug"h  a  genius  independent  and  boldly  daring,  be  waa 
nevertbeleas  influenced  in  various  ways  by  the  models  which 
he  fc-aw  in  the  already  mentioned  pieces  of  Lessing,  by  the 
earlier  labours  of  Goethe,  aud  in  Shakspeare,  so  far  as  be  could 
understand  htm  without  an  acquainLince  with  the  origiuaL 

In  this  way  were  produced  the  works  of  his  youth: — Dit 
liaiibeTj  Cabale  U7id  Liebcy  aud  Fiesco.  The  first,  wild  and 
horrible  as  it  was,  produced  so  powerful  an  effect  as  even  to 
turn  the  beads  of  youthful  enthusiasts.  The  defective  imita- 
tion here  of  Sbakspeare  i»  not  to  bo  mistaken :  Francis  Moor 
IS  a  proaaical  Richard  II L^  ennobled  by  none  of  the  propertiea 
whicn  in  the  latter  mingle  admiration  with  aversion,  CaOale 
und  Lube  can  hardly  affect  us  by  its  extravagant  eeut  (men- 
tality, but  it  tortures  us  by  the  most  painful  impressiona, 
Fie^eo  is  in  design  the  most  perverted,  in  effect  the  recble.*ft. 

So  noble  a  mind  could  not  long  persevere  in  such  mistaken 

nrsea,  though  they  gained  him  applauses  which  might  have 

rendered  the  continuance  of  his  bliudnesa  excusable.      He  had 

;>wn  case  expeiienced  the  dangers  of  an  undidcipliueii 

kiid  an  aogoveraable  defiance  of  all  oonstnLiniug  autho« 
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ritj,  and  therefore,  with  incredible  diligence  and  a  sort  of 
fijLSfiion,  he  gave  liimaelf  wp  to  artistic  discipline.  The  work 
wljieh  marks  this  new  epoch  is  Don  Carlos,  In  parta  ^e 
observe  a  greater  depth  in  the  delineation  of  character;  yH 
ihe  old  and  tnniid  extravagance  is  not  altogether  lost,  but 
Tiierely  clothed  with  choicer  forms.  In  the  situations  there  is 
nuich  of  pathetic  power,  the  plot  is  complicated  even  to  epi- 
gram matio  subtlety;  hnt  of  such  value  in  the  eyes  i»f  the 
poet  were  his  dearly  purchased  reflections  on  human  nature 
and  social  institutions,  that,  instead  of  expressing  theni  by  the 
prcjgresa  of  the  action,  he  exhibited  them  with  circumstantial 
fulness,  and  made  fiis  characters  pliilosophize  more  or  less  on 
themselves  anri  other.^,  and  by  that  means  swelled  his  work  to 
a  size  quite  ineompatihlfi  with  theatrical  limits. 

Historical  and  pliilnsophiral  studies  seemed  now,  to  the 
ultimate  profit  of  his  art,  to  have  sednced  the  poet  for  a  time 
from  bis  poetical  career,  to  which  he  returned  with  a  riper 
mind,  enriched  with  varied  knowknige,  and  truly  enlightened 
at  last  with  respect  to  his  own  aims  and  means.  He  now 
applied  himself  exclusively  to  Historical  Tragedy,  and  endea- 
voured, by  divesting  himself  of  his  personality,  to  rise  to  a 
truly  objective  representation*  In  Wallen^ttin  be  hai?  ad- 
hered so  conscientiotisly  to  historical  truth,  that  he  could  not 
wholly  master  his  materials,  an  event  of  no  great  historical  ex- 
tent is  spun  out  into  two  plays,  with  prologue  in  some  degree 
didactical.  In  form  be  has  closely  followed  Shakspeare  ;  only 
that  be  miglit  not  make  too  large  a  demand  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  spectators,  he  has  endeavoured  to  confine  the 
changes  of  place  and  time  within  narrower  limits.  He  also 
t\Gd  biniRelf  down  to  a  more  sustained  obsorvance  of  tragical 
dignity,  and  has  brought  forward  no  persons  of  mean  con- 
dition, or  at  least  did  not  allow  them  to  speak  in  their  natural 
tone,  and  banished  into  the  prelude  the  mere  people,  here 
represented  by  the  army,  though  Shaksjieare  introduced  them 
with  such  vividness  and  truth  into  the  very  midst  of  thd 
^reat  public  events.  The  loves  of  Thekla  and  Maat  Piccolo- 
mini  form,  it  is  true,  properly  an  episode,  and  hear  the  stamp 
of  an  ai?e  very  different  from  that  depicted  in  the  rest  of  the 
work;  but  it  affords  an  opporf unity  for  the  most  afTeoting 
6CCI3CS,  and  is  conceived  with  equal  tenderness  and  dignity. 

.Uitfia  Stuart  is  planned  and  executed  with  more  artistio 
ikill,  and  also  with  greater  depth  and  breadth.     All  h  wij^l^ 
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welgbed ;  we  may  censare  particular  paite  as  oflfensive :    the 

Xnarrel  for  instanc«j  between  the  two  Queens,  the  wild  fury  of 
lortimer^s  passion,  &c.  j  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  take  any 
thing  away  without  involving  thewhole  in  confusion.  The  piece 
cannot  fail  of  effect ;  the  last  moments  of  Mary  are  truly  worthy 
of  a  queen ;  religioue  impresaions  are  employed  with  beeom* 
ing  eamestneBs;  only  from  the  care^  perhaps  superfluouSj  to 
exerciaej  after  Mary  s  death,  poetical  justice  on  Elizabethj  tho 
spectator  h  dismissed  rather  cooled  and  indifierent. 

With  such  a  wonderful  subject  as  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
Schiller  thought  himself  entitled  to  take  greater  liberties^  The 
plot  is  looser;  the  scene  with  Montgomery,  an  epic  intermix* 
ture,  is  at  variance  with  the  genei^l  tone ;  in  the  singular  and 
incenceivable  appearance  of  the  black  knight,  the  object  of  the 
poet  is  ambiguous ;  in  the  character  of  Talbot,  and  many  other 
parts,  Schiller  has  entered  into  ati  unsuccessful  competition 
with  Shakspearej  and  I  know  not  but  the  colouring  em- 
ployed, which  is  not  so  brilliant  as  might  be  imagined^  is  an 
equivalent  for  the  severer  pathos  which  has  been  sacrificed  to 
it.  The  hiatory  of  the  Maid  of  Orlca7u,  even  to  its  details,  is 
generally  known ;  her  higli  mission  was  believed  by  herself 
and  generally  by  her  contemporaries,  and  produced  the  most 
extraordinary  effects.  Tlie  marvel  might,  therefore,  have 
been  represented  by  the  poet,  even  though  the  sceptical  spirit 
of  his  contemporaries  shouhi  have  deterred  him  from  giving 
it  out  for  real ;  and  the  real  ignominious  martyrdom  of  this 
betrayed  and  ajjandoueii  heroine  would  have  agitated  us  more 
deeply  than  the  gaudy  and  rose-coloured  one  which,  in  con- 
tradiction to  history,  Schiller  has  mvented  for  her,  Shak- 
Bpeare*B  picture,  though  partial  from  national  prejudice,  still 
posfi6B;ses  much  more  historical  truth  and  profuDdity.  How* 
ever,  the  Gentian  piece  will  ever  remain  as  a  generous 
attempt  to  viodicate  the  honour  of  a  name  deformed  by  im- 
pudent ridicule;  and  its  dazzling  effect,  strengthened  by  tho 
rich  ornateness  of  the  language,  deservedly  gained  for  it  on 
the  stage  the  most  eminent  success. 

Least  of  all  am  I  disposed  to  approve  of  the  principlea 
which  Schiller  followed  in  Th^  Bride  of  Messina,  and  which 
jie  openly  avows  in  his  preface.  The  examination  of  them, 
however,  woold  lead  me  too  far  into  the  province  of  theory. 
It  WES  intended  to  be  a  tragedy,  at  once  ancient  in  its  form, 
but  fomantic  in  euhstanoe*     A  etory  altogether  fictitious  ii 


kept  in  a  coatume  eo  indefinite  and  so  devoid  of  all  intnui 
probability,  tbat  tLe  picture  is  neither  truly  ideal  nor  trul 
Daturd.1^  neither  mythological  nor  bist(»ricaL     The  romant 

Coeiry  eeeks  indeed  to  blend  together  the  most  remote  objecl 
at  it  cannot  admit  of  combining  incompatible  things;  tl 
way  uf  tb inking  of  the  people  represented  cannot  be  at  on- 
Pagan  and  Christian.  I  will  not  complain  of  him  for  borrow 
itig  <»peQly  as  be  has  done;  the  whole  is  principally  composti 
uf  two  ingredients,  the  story  of  Eteoclos  and  Polynices,  wb 
notwithstanding  the  mediation  of  their  mother  Jocaste,  coi 
tend  Fur  the  sole  possession  of  the  throne,  and  of  the  brother 
in  the  Zwiliiugen  von  KUnger,  and  in  Julius  v<m  Tar^H 
inif jelled  to  fiutricide  by  rivalry  in  love.  In  the  introducti 
of  the  choruses  also,  though  they  possess  much  lyrical 
limit V  and  many  beauties,  the  spirit  of  the  ancients  haa  be« 
totally  misiiken;  as  each  of  the  bostile  brothers  has  a  chni 
attached  t'>  bis,  the  one  contending  against  the  other,  the 
bolh  cease  to  be  a  true  chorus;  that  is^  the  voice  of  bnma 
isympathy  and  coniemplation  elevated  above  all  personal  coi 
SI  derations. 

Schiller's  last  work,  Wilheim  Tell,  is,  in  my  opLniaQi 
Lis  best.  Here  be  hBS  returned  to  the  poetry  of  history;  ti 
manner  in  which  be  lias  bandied  his  subject,  is  true,  cordf 
and  when  we  consider  Schiller*8  ignorance  of  Swiss  nato) 
and  manners,  wonderful  in  point  of  local  truth.  It  is  true  I 
bad  here  a  noble  source  to  draw  from  In  the  speaking  pictm 
of  the  immortal  John  Miiller.  This  soul-kindling  picture 
old  German  manners,  piety,  and  true  heroism,  might  ha 
tueritcd,  as  a  solemn  celebration  of  Swiss  freedom,  fi 
hundred  years  after  its  foundation,  to  have  been  exbibito 
\n  view  of  Teirs  chapel  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Lucem 
iu  the  open  air^  and  with  the  Alps  for  a  background. 

Schiller  was  carried  off  by  an  untimely  death  in  the  fultt 
of  mental  maturity;  up  to  the  last  moment  bis  health,  whL 
bad  long  been  undermmed,  \ras  made  to  yield  to  bis  powerf 
will,  and  completely  exbauc?ted  in  the  pursuit  of  most  praii 
worthy  objects.  How  much  might  he  not  have  still  p< 
formed  bad  he  lived  to  de<licate  himself  exclusivtdy  to  i 
tlicatrc,  and  with  every  wi^rk  attained  a  higher  mastery 
his  urti  He  was,  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word,  a  v 
tuous  artist ;  with  purity  of  mind  he  worshipped  the  true  a 
•be  beautifulj  and  to  his  iuduf^iti^ablo  efforts  to  attain  tb« 
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his  own  existence  w&d  the  sacrifice;  he  ^as,  moreover^  far 
removed  from  tliat  petty  self-love  and  jealousy  but  too  com* 
mun  even  among  artiata  of  excellence* 

Great  original  minds  in  Germany  have  always  been  followed 
by  a  host  of  imitators,  and  hence  both  Goethe  and  Schiller 
have  been  ibo  occasion,  without  any  fault  of  theirs,  of  a 
number  of  defective  and  degenerate  productions  being  brought 
on  our  stage. 

Gfitz  von  Berlkhingen  was  followed  by  quite  a  flood  ol 
chivalrous  plaifs^  in  which  there  was  nothing  historical  but 
-tJic  names  and  other  external  circumstances,  nothing  chiA^al* 
rotjs  but  the  helmetfl,  bucklers,  and  swords,  and  nothing  of 
ulil  German  honesty  but  the  supposed  rudeness:  the  senti- 
ments were  as  modem  as  they  were  vulgar.  From  chivalry- 
pieces  they  became  true  cavalry  pieces,  which  certainly  de- 
served to  be  acted  by  horst^s  rather  than  by  men.  To  all 
those  who  in  some  measure  appeal  to  the  imagination  by 
soperHciiil  allu^ion^  to  former  times,  may  be  applied  what  I 
suid  of  one  of  the  most  admired  of  them : 

Mit  Harsthomeni ,  and  Burj^n»  uod  Hanilschen,  pnuiget  Johanna; 
Tnum!  mir  gefiele  daa  Stilck,  wiren  nicht  Worte  dabey** 

The  next  place  in  the  public  favour  has  been  held  by  the 
Family  Picture  w[i<i  the  Affecting  Drumn^  two  secondary  species* 
From  the  charge  of  encouraging  these  both  by  precept  and 
example  Leasing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  (the  two  last  by  their 
earliest  compositions  Stella^  (Jlavigo,  Die  Oescktmter^  Cahah 
u H(i  Lieh^),  caimoi  bo  ac<juittod.  I  will  name  no  one,  but 
merely  suppose  that  two  writers  of  some  talent  and  theatrical 
knowledge  bad  dedicated  themselves  to  these  species,  that 
they  bad  both  mistaken  the  essence  of  dramatic  poetry,  and 
bid  down  to  themselves  a  pret<*aded  moral  aim;  but  that  the 
one  saw  momlity  under  the  narrow  guise  of  economy,  and 
the  other  in  that  of  sensibility:  what  sort  of  fruits  would  thui 
be  put  forth,  and  how  would  the  applause  of  the  multitude 
itnally  decide  between  these  two  competitors  1 

The  family  picture  is  intended  to  portray  the  every-daj^ 
course  of  the  middle  ranks  of  society.  The  extraortlinary 
events  which  are  produced  by  intrigue  are  consequently 
banished  from  it :  to  cover  this  want  of  motion,  the  writer 

*  With  trum|>eti.  atid  donjon o,  and  helmets*  Johftuna  piarades  iU 
It  would  certainly  pleaM  mett  but  the  irordi  all  away. — Ei», 
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has  recourse  to  a  characterization  wholly  individuaM  an( 
capable  of  receiving  vividness  from  a  practised  player,  bm 
attaches  itself  to  external  peculiarities  just  as  a  bad  portrait 
painter  endeavours  to  attain  a  resemblance  by  noticing  ever] 
pit  of  small-pox  and  wart,  and  peculiar  dress  and  cravat-tio 
the  motives  and  situations  are  sometimes  humorous  and  droll 
but  never  truly  diverting,  as  the  serious  and  prosaical  ain 
which  is  always  kept  in  view  completely  prevents  this.  TL< 
rapid  determinations  of  Comedy  generally  end  before  the  famib 
life  begins,  by  which  all  is  fixed  in  every-day  habits  To  nial(< 
economy  poetical  is  impossible :  the  dramatic  family  painte 
will  be  able  to  say  as  little  of  a  fortunate  and  tranqui 
domestic  establishment,  as  the  historian  can  of  a  state  in  pes 
session  of  external  and  internal  tranquillity.  He  is  therefon 
driven  to  interest  us  by  painting  with  painful  accuracy  tl» 
torments  and  the  penury  of  domestic  life— chagrins  expe 
rieiiced  in  the  honest  exercise  of  duty,  in  the  education  o 
children,  interminable  dissensions  between  husband  and  wife 
the  bad  conduct  of  servants,  and,  above  all  things,  the  cares  o 
earning  a  daily  subsistence.  The  spectators  understand  thes( 
pictures  but  too  well,  for  every  man  knows  where  the  8ho< 
pinches ;  it  may  be  very  salutarv  for  them  to  have,  in  preeeno 
of  the  stage,  to  run  over  weekly  in  thought  the  relation  be 
tween  their  expenditure  and  income;  but  surely  they  wil 
hardly  derive  from  it  elevation  of  mind  or  recreation,  for  the] 
do  but  find  again  on  the  stage  the  very  same  thing  whicl 
they  have  at  home  from  morning  to  night. 

The  sentimental  poet,  again,  contrives  to  lighten  theii 
heart.  His  general  doctrine  amounts  properly  to  this,  ck^ 
what  is  called  a  good  heart  atones  for  all  errors  and  extrava 
gances,  and  that,  with  respect  to  virtue,  we  are  not  to  insis 
so  strictly  on  principles.  Do  but  allow,  he  seems  to  say  U 
his  spectators,  fi*ee  scope  to  your  natural  impulses ;  see  hov 
well  it  becomes  my  nawe  girls,  when  they  voluntarily  am 
without  reserve  confess  every  thing.  If  he  only  knows  how  U 
corrupt  by  means  of  effeminate  emotions — rather  sensual  thai 
moral,  but  at  the  close  contrives,  by  the  introduction  of  eoro 
generous  benefactor,  who  showers  out  his  liberality  with  opei 
hands,  to  make  all  things  pretty  even,  he  then  marveUonsl 
delights  the  vitiated  hearts  of  his  audience :  they  feel  as  i 
they  had  themselves  done  noble  actions,  without,  however 
putting  their  hands  in  their  own  pockets — all  is  drawn  froj 
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the  purse  of  the  generous  poet.  In  the  long  run,  therefore,  iho 
affecting  species  can  hardly  fail  to  gain  a  Tictory  over  tb© 
economical;  and  this  has  actually  been  the  case  in  Germany. 
But  what  in  these  dramas  is  painted  to  us  not  only  as  natural 
and  aUowahle,  but  even  as  moral  and  dignified,  is  strange 
beyond  all  thought,  and  the  seduotion^  couBequently,  is  much 
more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  licentioas  Comedy,  for  this 
very  reason,  that  it  does  not  disgust  us  by  external  indecency, 
hut  steals  into  unguarded  minds,  and  selecta  the  most  sacred 
names  for  a  disguise. 

The  poetical  as  well  as  moral  decline  of  taste  in  our  time 
has  been  attended  with  this  consequence;  that  the  most  popular 
writers  for  the  stage,  regardleca  of  the  opiuiou  of  good  judges, 
and  of  true  repute,  seek  only  for  momentary  applause  j  while 
others,  who  have  both  higher  ainia,  keep  both  the  former 
in  view,  cannot  prevail  on  themselves  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  multitude,  and  when  they  do  compose 
dramatically,  liave  no  regard  to  the  stage.  Hence  they  are 
defective  m  the  theatrical  part  of  art,  which  can  only  he  at* 
tained  in  perfection  by  practice  and  experience. 

The  repertory  of  our  stage,  therefore,  exhibits,  in  it4 
miserable  wealth,  a  motley  assemblage  of  chivalrous  pieces, 
family  pictures,  and  sertimental  dramas,  which  are  occa* 
fiionaily,  though  sehjom,  varied  by  works  in  a  grander  and 
higher  style  hy  Sliakspeare  and  Schiller.  In  this  state  of 
things,  translations  and  imitations  of  foreign  novelties,  and 
especially  of  the  French  after-pieces  and  operettee,  are  indis- 
pensable. From  the  worthlessneas  of  the  separate  works, 
nothing  but  the  fleeting  charm  of  novelty  is  sought  for 
iu  theatric^  entertainment,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
histrionic  art,  as  a  number  of  insigniEcani  parts  must  be  got 
by  heart  in  the  most  hurried  manner,  to  be  immediately 
forgotten*. 

♦  To  ihk  must  Hp  added,  by  way  of  renderinf  the  vulgarity  of  our 
theatre  almost  inru ruble p  the  radically  depraved  dispoiition  of  every  thing 
httving  any  reference  to  thft  theatre.  The  companies  of  actors  ought  to  l>e 
under  the  management  of  intelligent  judges  and  personi  practised  in  the 
dramatic  art,  and  not  themselvee  players.  Engel  presided  for  a  Lime  ora 
the  Berlin  theatrct  and  eye -witnesses  universally  aisert  that  he  sueceeded 
in  giving  it  a  grejit  elfrvation.  What  Goethe  has  effected  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  theatre  of  Weimar»  in  a  amall  town,  and  with  small  means,  It 
known  to  all  good  theatrical  judges  in  Germany.  Rare  talents  he  can 
ttdther  cfeate  nor  reward,  but  he  leoustomi  the  actora  to  order  and  disei- 
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Tlie  labours  of  the  poeta  who  do  not  write  immediately  1 
tlie  theatre  tako  every  variety  of  direction:    in   thia,  as 

pline,  to  which  they  arc  generally  altogether  diginclined,  and  tfaerebj  i 
to  hifl  rep  resell  tationf  a  unity  and  harmony  which  we  do  not  witnem  ^ 
larger  theatreSf  where  every  individaal  plays  as  hia  own  fancy  prompts  I ' 
The  little  correctuesa  with  which  their  parts  are  got  hy  heart,  and  the  id 
perfection  of  their  oral  dehvery,  I  have  elsewhere  censured.     I  have  1 
versea  mutilated  by  a  celebrated  player  in  a  manner  which  would  at  1 
be  considered  unpardonable  in  a  beginner.     It  is  a  fact,  that  in  a  cerl 
theatre,  when  they  were  under  the  melancholy  necessity  of  represent] 
pieec  in  verse  they  wrote  out  the  parts  as  proae,  that  the  players  mights 
be  disturbed  in  thrir  durling  but  stupid  aiTectation  of  nature^  by  oh 
tion  of  the  qusuitity.     How  many  '*  periwig-pated  fellows"  (as  Sh  ' 
called  such  people),  mutst  we  suffer,  who  imagine  they  are  afibr 
public  an  enjoyment,  wheo  they  straddle  along  the  boards  with  i 
ward  pe-TSons,  considering  the  words  which  the  poet  ha«  given 
repeat  merely  as  a  necegsury  evil.     Our  players  are  less  anxious  to  pla 
than  the  Frt^nch.     By  the  creation  of  standing  national  theatras  i 
are  called,  by  which  in  several  capitals  people  suppoi^   that 
accomplished  wonders^  and  are  likely  to  improve  the  histrionic 
liave  on  the  contrary  put  a  complete  end  to  all  oompetitioti.     They  1 
on  the  players  exclusive  privilegea — ^they  secure  their  salaries  for 
Imvtng  now  nothing  to  dread  from  more  aeoomplished  rivals,  and  I 
independent  of  the  fluctuating  favour  of  the  spectators,  the  only  conoenij 
the  atitora  is  to  enjoy  their  places,  Uke  so  many  benefii^es,  in  the  m 
renieat  manner.     Hence  the  national  theatres  have  become  true  1 
for  languor  and  business.     Tlie  question  of  Hamlet  with  respec 
players — **  Do  they  grow  ru«ty?**  will  never  become  obsolete; 
alas!  be  always  answered  in  the  affirmative.     The  actor»  from  i 
guoQS  position  in  which  he  lives  (which^  in  the  nature  of  things, 
well  be  altered)  t  must  possess  a  certain  extravagant  enthusiasm  for  his  i 
if  he  is  to  gEun  any  extraordinary  repute.     He  cannot  be  too 
Btcly  alive  to  noisy  applause,  reputation,  and  every  briUiant  reward  wh 
may  cro?m  his  efforts  to  please.     The  present  moment  is  his  kingdoi 
time  is  his  most  dangerous  enemy,  as  tliere  is  nothing  duruble  in  his  ( 
bition.     Whenever  he  is  tilled  with  the  tradesman -like  anxiety  of  i 
a  moderate  maintenance  for  himself,  hia  wife,  and  children,  there  is  ane 
of  all  improvements     We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  old  age  of  i 
artists  ought  not  to  be  provided  for.     But  to  those  players  who  from  i 
ilinesSt  or  other  accidents,  have  lost  tJiKir  qualifications  for  acting, 
ought  to  give  pensions  to  induce  them  to  leave  o6  metehd  of  continuing^ 
play.     In  general,  we  ought  not  to  put  it  into  the  heads  of  the  playent' 
th^  are  such  important  and  indispensable  personages.     Nothing  la  m 
rare  than  a  truly  great  player ;  but  nothing  is  more  common  than  i 
qualihcattons  for  filling  characters  in  the  manner  we  generally  see 
51led;  of  this  we  may  be  convinced  in  every  amateur  theatre  atno 
rablj   educated   people.      Finally,  the   relation   which   subsists 
aetween  the  maaageni  of  theatres  and  writers,  b  also  as  detrini 
In  France  and  England,  the  author  of  •  piece  ha*  ■  i 
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fttHer  depiirmieDts,  may  be  obeerved  the  ferment  of  it  leas 
that  liaa  brought  on  our  literature  in  foreign  countries  the 
reproach  of  a  chaotic  anarchy,  in  which,  however,  the  striving 
%fter  a  higher  aim  sjs  yet  unreached  h  sufficiently  visible. 

The  more  profound  study  of  iEathetics  has  among  the  Ger- 
mans, by  nature  a  speculative  rather  than  a  practical  people, 
led  to  this  consequence,  that  works  of  art,  and  tragedies  moro 
especially,  have  been  executed  on  abi tract  theories,  mora  or 
If^^  njisunderfitnod.  It  was  natural  that  these  tragedies 
should  produce  no  effect  on  the  theatre;  nay,  they  are,  in 
general,  unsuited  for  representation,  and  wholly  devoid  of  any 
loner  principle  of  life. 

Others  again,  with  true  feeling  for  it,  have,  aa  it  were, 
appropriated  the  very  spirit  of  the  ancient  tra^gedlaoa,  and 
sought  for  the  mob^t  suitable  means  of  accommodating  the 
simple  and  pure  forms  of  ancient  art  to  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  our  stage. 

Men  truly  distiugulshed  for  their  talents  have  attached 
themselves  to  the  romantic  drama,  but  in  it  they  have  gene- 
rally  adopted  a  latitude  which  is  not  really  allowable,  except 
in  a  romance,  wholly  disregarding  the  compression  which 
the  dramatic  form  necessarily  requires*  Or  they  have  seized 
only  the  mui^ically  fanciful  and  picturesquely  sportive  side  ol 
the  Spanish  dramas,  without  their  thorough  keeping,  their 
energetical  power,  and  their  theatrical  effect. 

What  path  shall  we  now  enter?  Shall  we  endeavour  to 
accustom  ourselves  again  to  the  French  fomi  of  Tragedy, 
which  has  been  so  long  banished  1  Repeated  experience  of  it 
1ms  proved  that,  however  modified  in  the  trant^lation  anil 
representation,  for  even  in  the  hands  of  a  Goethe  or  a  Schiller 
some  modification  Is  indispensable^  it  can  never  be  very  suo- 
oesaful. 

share  of  the  profits  of  each  representadon ;  this  procures  for  him  a  perme- 
ncut  wcoine,  mheoerer  aaj  of  his  pieces  are  so  suecessM  ts  to  keep  thdr 
pUce  on  the  theatre.  Agiiin,  if  tim  pkce  is  unsucoettful^  he  reoeiTes  no* 
tMiij^.  In  Germany,  the  managers  of  theatres  pay  &  certain  sum  before- 
handf  and  at  their  own  risk,  for  the  manuscripts  whi£h  they  receive.  The^f 
may  thus  be  very  considerable  losers;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  piece 
is  extraordinarily  jsuccejnful,  the  author  is  not  suitably  rewarded^ 

[The  Author  it  under  a  mistake  with  respect  to  the  reward  which  faUtt 
to  the  share  of  the  draoiatic  writer  in  Enghuid,  He  has  not  a  part  of  tho 
profits  of  each  representation.  If  the  pUy  runs  three  nights,  it  brings  him 
in  as  much  as  if  it  were  to  run  three  thousand  nights. — Teaks.] 
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TUe  gQDuiiie  imttatioa  of  Greek  Trage<lj  has  £ur  mof^ft  afl 
lilty  to  our  national  ways  of  thinking;  but  it  is  bejond  ffl 
ootnf^rehenBion  of  the  multitade,  and^  like  the  contemplatifl 
i>f  ancient  statues,  can  never  be  more  than  an  acquired  artianl 
en  j  >yment  for  a  few  highly  cultivated  minds* 

1  n  Comedy^  Lesaing  has  already  pointed  out  the  difficulbj 
of  introducing  national  manners  which  are  not  provinciH 
Inasmuch  as  with  ua  the  tone  of  social  life  is  not  modellfl| 
after  a  common  central  standard.  If  we  wish  pnre  comediei, 
I  would  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  rhyme;  with  tbemo^ 
artificial  form  they  might,  perhaps,  gradually  assume  alacl 
peculiarity  of  substance. 

To  me,  however  it  apT*t^ar8  that  this  is  not  the  most  urgen( 
want:  let  ua  fir^t  brinL*^  to  perfection  the  serious  and  higl 
species,  in  a  mauner  woj'tliy  of  the  German  character.  N< 
jiere,  it  appears  to  mOj  tliat  our  taste  inclines  altogether 
the  romantic.  What  most  attracts  the  multitude  in  our  hi 
sentimental,  half-humorous  dramas,  which  one  moment  tnins^ 
port  us  to  Peru,  and  the  next  to  Kanischatka,  and  soon  aftei 
into  the  times  of  chivalry^  while  the  sentiments  are  all  moaem 
and  lachrymoge,  ia  invariably  a  certain  sprinkling  of  the 
romantic,  which  we  recognize  even  in  the  most  insipid  magi  J 
operas.  The  true  significance  of  this  species  was  lost  with  M 
nefore  it  was  properly  found;  the  fancy  baa  passed  with  tb« 
ill ven tore  of  sucb  chimeras,  and  the  views  of  the  plays  aq 
sometimes  wiser  than  those  of  their  authors.  In  a  hundiJ 
play-biils  tho  nam©  **  romantic"  is  profaned,  by  being  lavishl 
on  rude  and  monstrous  abortionaj  let  us  therefore  be  per- 
mitted to  elevate  it^  by  criticism  and  history,  again  to  irs  true 
import.  We  have  lately  endeavoured  in  many  ways  to  i^dve 
the  remains  of  our  old  national  poetry.  These  may  afford 
poet  a  foundation  for  the  wonderful  festival-play;  but 
most  dignified  species  of  the  romantic  is  the  hietoncab 

In  this  field  the  most  glorious  laurels  may  yet  be  reaped 
ilmmatic  poets  who  are  willing  to  emulxte  Goethe  and  Schilli 
Only  let  our  historical  drama  be  in  reality  and  thoroughly? 
n:itional;  let  it  not  attach  itself  to  the  life  and  adventures  ul 
sjni^le  knights  and  petty  princes,  who  exercised  no  influenot 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  nation.  Let  it,  at  the  same  time 
De  truly  historic-al,  drawn  from  a  profound  knowlenlge,  an*i 
transporting  us  back  to  the  great  olden  time.  In  this  niirroi 
let  the  poet  enable  ui  to  see,  while  we  take  doep  shame  tG 
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ourselves  for  what  we  are,  what  the  GermaDs  were  in  former 
times,  and  what  they  mnst  again  be.  Let  him  impress  it 
strongly  on  our  hearts,  that,  if  we  do  not  consider  the  lessons 
of  history  better  than  we  hare  hitherto  done,  we  Germans — 
we,  formerly  the  ^atest  and  most  illustrious  nation  of 
Europe,  whose  freely-elected  prince  was  willingly  acknow- 
ledged the  head  of  all  Christendom — are  in  danger  of  dis- 
appearing altogether  from  the  list  of  independent  nations. 
The  higher  ranks,  by  their  predilection,  for  foreign  manners, 
by  their  fondness  for  exotic  literature,  which,  transplanted 
from  its  natural  climate  into  hot-houses,  can  only  yield  a 
miserable  fruit,  hare  long  alienated  themselves  from  the  body 
of  the  people;  still  longer,  even  for  three  centuries,  at  least, 
has  internal  dissension  wasted  our  noblest  energies  in  civil 
wars,  whose  ruinous  consequences  are  now  Cmi  beginning  to 
disclose  themselves.  May  aU  who  have  an  opportunity  of 
influencing  the  public  mind  exert  themselves  to  extinguish  at 
last  the  old  misunderstandings,  and  to  rally,  as  round  a  conse- 
crated banner,  all  the  well-disposed  objects  of  reverence,  which, 
unfortunately,  have  been  too  long  deserted,  but  by  faithful 
attachment  to  which  our  forefathers  acquired  so  much  happi- 
ness and  renown,  and  to  let  them  feel  their  indestructible 
unity  as  Germans !  What  a  glorious  picture  is  furnished  by 
our  history,  from  the  most  remote  times,  the  wars  with  the 
Romans,  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire ! 
Then  the  chivalrous  and  brilliant  era  of  the  House  of  Hohen- 
staufen !  and  lastly,  of  greater  political  importance,  and  more 
nearly  concerning  ourselves,  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  with  its 
many  princes  and  heroes.  What  a  field  for  a  poet,  who,  like 
Shakspeare,  could  discern  the  poetical  aspect  of  the  great 
events  of  the  world !  But,  alas,  so  little  interest  do  we  Ger- 
mans take  in  events  truly  important  to  our  nation,  that  its 
greatest  achievements  still  lack  even  a  fitting  historical 
record 
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iESCHYLXJS,  The  Dramas  of. 
Translated  into  English  Vwse  by 
Anna  Swanwick.  4th  Edition, 
revised.     5j. 

The  Tragedies  of.  Trans- 
lated into  Prose  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.    3J.6rf. 

AGASSIZ  and  GOXTLD'S  Out- 
line of  Oomparatlve  Physi- 
ology. Enlarged  by  Dr.  Wright. 
With  390  Woodcuts.     5j. 

AIiFIERI'S  Tragedies.  Tran«^- 
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A.  Bowring,  C.B.  2  vols.  3J.  otf. 
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2  vols.     5j.  each. 
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Translated  by  Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge, 
M.A.  7^.6^. 
ANDERSEN'S  Danish  Legends 
and  Fairy  Tales.  Translated 
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Wood  Engravings.    5j. 
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Thoughts  of.  Trans,  literally, 
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George  Long,  M.A.    31.  6^. 

APOLLONIUS  RHODIUS. 
'The  Argonautlca.'  Translated 
by  E.  P.  Coleridge,  B.A. 

APPIAN'S  Roman  History. 
Translated  by  Horace  White, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.    2  vols.    6x.  each. 

APULSIUS,    The  Works   of 
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of  Socrates,  Florida,  and  Dis- 
course of  Magic.     5^. 

ARIOSTO'S  Orlando  Furloso. 
Translated  into  English  Verse  by 
W.  S.  Rose,  With  Portrait,  and  2  \ 
Steel  Engravings.  2  vols.  5^.  each. 
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Translated  by  W.  J.  Hickie.  % 
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X  *nslated  by  E.  Walford,  M.A., 
with  Introduction  by  Dr.  Gillies. 

MetaphyBlos.    Translated  by 
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Rev.  0.  F.  Owen,  M.A.  2  vols. 
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Trans,  by  T,  Buckley,  B.A.    5J. 
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Translated  by  E.  J.  Chinnock, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  With  Maps  and 
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J.  Devey,  M.A.     3^.  td, 

Novum  Organum  and  Ad- 
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BEAUMONT  and  FLSTOHER, 
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other  Beauties,  selected  from  the 
whole  of  their  works,  and  edited 
by  Leigh  Hunt.    3J.  6rf'. 

BBOHSTEIN'S  Gage  and 
Chamber  Birds,  their  Natural 
History,  Habits,  Food,  Diseases, 
and  Modes  of  Capture.  Translated, 
with  considerable  additions  on 
Structure,  Migration,  and  Eco- 
nomy, by  H.  G.  Adams.  Together 
with  SwBET  British  Warblers. 
With  43  coloured  Plates  and 
Woodcut  Illustrations.     5J. 

BEDE'S  (Venerable)  Eoolesias- 
tlcal  History  of  England.  To- 
gether with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle.  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.aL.    With  Map.     51. 

BELL  (Sir  Charles).  The  Ana- 
tomy and  Philosophy  of  Ex- 
pression, as  eonneoted  with 
the  Fine  Arts.  By  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  K.H.     7th  edition,  revised. 

BERKELEY  (Gheorge),  Bishop 
of  Oloyne,  The  Works  of. 
Edited  by  George  Sampson.  With 
Biographical  Introduction  by  the 
Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P. 
3  vols.    5j.  each. 

BION.    Hu  Thbocritus. 

BJORNSON'S  Ame  and  the 
Plsher  Lassie.  Translated  by 
W.  H.  Low,  M.A.    3j.  &f. 

BLAIR'S  Ohronologloal  Tables 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Compre- 
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BLAIB'S  Iniln  of  Dates.  Com- 
prehending the  principal  Facts  in 
the  Chronology  and  History  of 
the  World,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged; being  a  complete  Index 
to  Blair's  Chronological  Tables. 
By  J.  W.  Rosse.   2  vols.  5j.  each. 

BliEEE,  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament.  By  Friedrich 
Bleek.  Edited  by  Johann  Bleek 
and  Adolf  Kamphausen.  Trans- 
lated by  G.  H.  Venables,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  Canon 
Venables.     2  vols.     5^.  each. 

BOBTHIUS'S  Consolation  of 
Philosophy.  King  Alfred's  Anglo- 
Saxon  Version  of.  With  a  literal 
English  Translation  on  opposite 
pages,  Notes,  Introduction,  and 
Glossary,  by  Rev.  S.  Fox,  M.A. 

BOHN'8  Diotkmary  of  Poetical 
Quotations.    4th  edition.    6j. 

Handbooks  of  Athletic 

Sports.  In  8  vols.,  each  con- 
taining numerous  Illustrations. 
3^.  dd,  each. 

I.—  Cricket,    Lawn    Tennis, 
Tennis,  Rackets,  Fives, 
Golf. 
II. — Rowing     and     Sculling, 

Sailing,  Swimming. 
III.  ~  Boxing,  Broadsword, 
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tion Football,  Baseball, 
Rounders,  Fie  Id  ball, 
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Curling, 
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ing. 
VI. — Practical   Horsemanship, 
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Ladies. 
VIL — Cam^iog  Out,  Canonng. 
Vllh  — G/mnastics,  Indian  Clubs. 


BDHK'S  Handbooks  of  Games. 
New  edition.  In  2  vols.,  with 
numerous  Illustrations  3^.  6^/. 
each. 

Vol.  I.— Table  Games  :— Bil- 
liards, Chess,  Draughts,  Back- 
gammon, Dominoes,  Solitaire, 
Reversi,  Go-Bang,  Rouge  et  Noir, 
Roulette,  E.G.,  Ha«ard,  Faro. 

Vol.  II.  —  Card  Games  :  — 
Whist,  Solo  Whist,  Poker,  Piquet, 
Ecart^,  Euchre,  B6zique,  Crib- 
bage.  Loo,  Vingt-et-un,  Napoleon, 
Newmarket,  Pope  Joan,  Specula- 
tion, &c.,  &c. 

BOND'S  A  Handy  Book  of  Rules 
and  Tables  for  verif]dng  Dates 
with  the  Christian  Era,  &c.  Giving 
an  account  of  the  Chief  Eras  and 
Systems  used  by  various  Nations ; 
with  the  easy  Methods  for  deter- 
mining the  Corresponding  Dates. 
By  J.  J.  Bond.     5^. 

BONOMI'S   Nineveh   and   its 
Palaces.    7  Plates  and  294  Wood 
cut  Illustrations.     5;. 

BOSWELL'S  Life  of  Johnson, 
with  the  Tour  in  the  Hebrides 
and  JOHNSONIANA.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Napier,  M.A.  A\ith 
Frontispiece  to  each  vol.  6  vols. 
y.  6d,  each. 

BRAND'S  Popular  Antiquities 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land. Arranged,  revised,  and 
greatly  enlarged,  by  Sir  Henry 
Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c..  &c.  3 
vols.     5^.  each. 

BREMER'S  (Frederlka)  Works. 
Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  4 
vols.     3^.  6d,  each. 

BRIDGWATER   TREATISES. 
Bell  (Sir  Charles)  on  the  Hand. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts.     $s, 
Elrby  on  thA  Hi3B^jsri.^asfi5*^*^^ 
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Eidd  on  the  Adaptation  of  Ex- 
ternal Nature  to  the  Physical 
Condition  of  Man.    3^.  6d. 

Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation 
of  External  Nature  to  the 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Con- 
stitution of  Man.    5^. 

BRINK  (B.  ten)  Early  En^tllsh 
Literature.  By  Bernhard  ten 
Brink.  Vol.  I.  To  Wyclif.  Trans- 
lated by  Horace  M.  Kennedy. 
3J.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  Wyclif,  Chaucer,  Ear- 
liest Drama  Renaissance.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Clarke  Robinson, 
Ph.D.     3x.  6d. 

Vol.  III.  From  the  Fourteenth 
Century  to  the  Death  of  Surrey. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Alois  Brandl. 
Trans,  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz. 
3^.  6^. 

Five  Lectures  on  Shake- 
speare. Trans,  by  Julia  Franklin. 
3^.  6d. 

BROWNE'S  (Sir  Thomas) Works 
Edited  by  Simon  Wilkin.  3  vols. 
3J.  6^.  each. 

BURKE'S  Works.  8  vols.  y,6d, 
each. 

I. — Vindication  of  Natural  So- 
ciety— Essay  on  the  Sub- 
lime and  Beautiful,  and 
various  Political  Miscel- 
lanies. 

II. — Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution—  Letters  re- 
lating to  the  Bristol  Elec- 
tion—  Speech  on  Fox's 
East  India  Bill,  &c. 

III. — Appeal  from  the  New  to  the 
Old  Whigs— On  the  Na- 
bob  of  Arcot's  Debts  — 
The  Cal\xoWc  CWm^^  %lc. 


Burkb's  Works  continued, 

rV. — Report  on  the  AfiGurs  of 
India,  and  Articles  of 
Charge  against  Warren 
Hastings. 
V. — Conclusion  of  the  Articles  of 
Charge  against  Warren 
Hastings — Political  Let- 
ters on  the  American  War, 
on  a  R^cide  Peace,  to 
the  Empress  of  Russia. 
VI. — Miscellaneous  Speeches  — 
Letters  and  Fragments — 
Abridgments  of  English 
History,  &c.  With  a 
General  Index. 
VII.  &  VIII.— Speeches  on  the  Im- 
peachment of  Warren 
Hastings ;  and  Letters. 
With  Index.  2  vols. 
3j.  6d.  each. 

Life.     By  Sir  J.  Prior.  3J.  6d, 

BURNBY'S  Evelina.  By  Frances 
Burney  (Mme.  D'Arblay).  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
A.  R.  Ellis.     3J.  6^. 

Oecllia.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis. 
2  vols.     3^.  6d,  each. 

BURN  (R.)  Anolent  Rome  and 
its  Nfighbourhood.  An  Illus- 
trated Handbook  to  the  Ruins  in 
the  City  and  the  Campagna,  for 
the  use  of  Travellers.  By  Robert 
Burn,  M.A.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans. 
7j.  6d, 

BURNS  (Robert).  Life  of.  By 
J.  G.  Lockhart,  D.C.L.  A 
new  and  enlarged  E&ition.  Re- 
vised by  William  Scott  Douglas. 
3^.  6d, 

BURTON'S  (Robert)  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.  With  In- 
troduction by  A.  H.  BuUen,  and 
Ml  Index.    3  vols.    31.  6d,  each. 
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BURTON  (Sii  R.  F.)    Peir»onAl 

Narrative  of  a  Pflgrtmaga  to 
Al'MadlBali  aM  Mdooali.  By 
Captain  Sir  Richard  F«  Eurtorii 
K.C*M*G,  With  an  Introduction 
by  Stanley  Lane- Poole,  and  all 
the  original  Illustrations.  Z  vols. 
35.  6(/.  each* 

^*^  Thb  is  the  coOTriight  edi- 
tion, containing  the  author's  latent 
notes 

BUTLER'S  (Blahop)  Analogy  of 
Rallgton,  Natural  and  Reveal  ed^ 
to  the  Constilution  and  Course  of 
Nature ;  together  with  two  Dis- 
sertation*! on  Personal  Identity  and 
on  the  Nature  of  Virtue,  and 
Fifteen  Sermons.      31,  6f/. 

BUTLER'S  (Samuel)  Hudlbraa. 
With  Vajriorura  Notes,  a  Bio- 
graphy,  Portrait,  and  2S  llius- 
t  rations,     p. 

or*  further  Illustrated  with  60 

Outline  Portraits.  %  ^ots.  55. 
each. 

C^SAR.  Comtnontariee  on  the 
GaUlo  and  OlvD  Wars  Trans- 
lated by  W.  A,  McDevitie,  B.A. 

OAMOENS-  Lualad  \  or.  the  Dis- 
covery of  India,  An  Epic  Poem, 
Translated  by  W.  J*  Mickle*  Jth 
EfUtion,  revised  by  E*  R.  T lodges, 

M  c:p.    y.  ^, 

GARAFAS  (The)  of  Maddaloni 

Naples  under  Spanish  Dominion. 
Translated  from  the  German  of 
Al  red  de  Reanaont.     jr.  6^^, 

CARLYLE'S  Sartor  ResartuH* 
With  75  I! lustrations  by  Edmund 
Ji  Sullivan.     5^» 

CARI^ENTER'S  (Dr.  W.  B.) 
Zoology.  Revised  Edition,  hy 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  With  very 
numerous  Woodcuts,    Vol.  I,  6j, 


OABPENTHM'S  HeahaiaiGal 

Philoeophy.  Aatronooay,  and 
Horology.     \%i  Woodcuts,    sj, 

Vegetable   Physiology    and 

Syatematla  Botany.  Revised 
Edition,  by  E.  Lankester,  M*D., 
&c.  With  very  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.   6j, 

— -  Animal  Physiology.  Revised 
Edition.  With  upwards  of  joo 
Woodcuts,     64-. 

CASTLE  (E.)  Schools  and 
Mastora  of  Fence,  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  End  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  Egerton 
Castle,  M.A.,  F.S.A-  With  a 
Complete  Bibliography.  iHus' 
trated  with  140  Reproductions  of 
Old  Engravings  and  6  Plates  of 
Swords,  showing  114   Examples* 

CATTERMOLE'8  Evenlnga  at 
Haddon  Hall.  With  34  En- 
gravings on  Steel  from  designs  by 
Cattermole,  the  l^^etter press  by  the 
Baroness  de  Carabella.     5J. 

0ATULLU3,  TlbttUuSt  and  the 
VlgU  of  Vwiua.  A  Literal  Prose 
Translation,     5^, 

O  E  L  L  T  N I  (Ben^enuto).  Me- 
moirs of,  written  by  flimself. 
Translated    by   Thomas   Roscoe. 

y.  6r/. 

CERVANTES'  Don  Quixote  de 
la  ISIanolm.  Moiieaiix*s  Trans- 
lation revised,  2  vols.  3/.  &f, 
each. 

^^ —  Oalatea.  A  Pastoral  Ro- 
mance. Translated  by  G.  W.  J. 
Gyll,     3^.  M, 

Ex^nplaiy  NoTels.  Trans- 
lated by  Walter  K.  Kelly,  jr.  6tf. 

CHAUGEH'5    Poetical     Works. 

.  Edited  by  Robert  BeiL  Revised 
Edition,  wrih  a  Prelim inary  Essay 
by  Prof.  W.  W,  Skeat,  M.A*  4 
vols      jj.  6rf,  eajclb. 
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OHSra  OONa(RB88  of  1862. 
A  CoUeetion  of  the  Gaines  played. 
Edited  by  J.  Lowenthal.    ^s. 

OHSYBBUL  on  Oolour.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Charles 
MarteL  Third  Edition,  with 
Plates,  5^. ;  or  with  an  additional 
series  of  i6  Plates  in  Colours, 
7J.  6rf. 

OHILIilNaWORTH'S  IleUgion 
of  Protestants.  A  Safe  Way  to 
Salvation.     3^.  6d. 

CHINA,  Flotoilal,  Desorlptlye, 
and  HistorloaL  With  Map  and 
nearly  100  Illustrations.     5/. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CRU- 
SADES. Contemporary  Narra- 
tives of  the  Crusade  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  by  Richard  of 
Devizes  and  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf ; 
and  of  the  Crusade  at  St.  Louis, 
by  Lord  John  de  Joinville.     5^. 

CICERO'S  Orations.  Translated 
by  Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.  4 
vols.     5^.  each. 

Letters.  Translated  by  Evelyn 

S.  Shuckburgh.   4  vols.    55.  each. 

On    Oratory  and   Orators. 

With  Letters  to  Quintus  and 
Brutus.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.     5J. 

On  the  Nature  of  the  Gods, 

Divination,  Fate,  Laws,  a  Re- 
public, Consulship.  Translated 
by  Prof.  C  D.  Yonge,  M.A.,  and 
Francis  Barham.     5^. 

Aoademlcs,  De  Finibus,  and 

Tusculan  Questions.  By  Prof. 
C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.     $s, 

CICERO'S  Offices  ;  or,  Moral 
Duties.  Cato  Major,  an  Essay 
on  Old  Age;  Lselius,  an  Essay 
on  Friendship;  Scipio's  Dream; 
Paradoxes  ;  Letter  to  Quintus  on 
Magistrates.  Translated  by  C.  R.. 
Edmonds.     3^.  6d. 

CORNELIUS  «^P08.— ^« 
Justin. 


OLABK'S  (Hugh)  Ihteod«otlon 
to  Heraldry.  i8th  Edition,  Re 
vised  and  Enlarged  by  J.  R. 
Planch^,  Rouge  Croix.  With 
nearly  1000  Illustrations.  5^.  Or 
with  the  Illustrations  Coloured, 
15J. 

CLASSIC  TALES,  containing 
Rasselas,  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Gulliver's  Travels,  and  The  Senti- 
mental Journey.    31. 6d. 

COLERIBGE'S  (S.  T.)  Friend. 
A  Series  of  Essays  on  Morals, 
Politics,  and  Religion,     ys.  6d, 

Aids  to  Befiebtloii,  and  the 

Confessions  of  an  Inquiring 
Spirit,  to  which  are  added  the 
Essays  on  Faith  and  the  Book 
OF  Common  Prayer,     y,  6d, 

Lectures    and    Notes    on 

I       Shakespeare  and  other  p.T>gHgh 
I       Poets.   Edited  by  T.Ashe    3s.  6d, 

'    —    Blographla    Llterarla;    to- 
gether with  Two  Lay  Sermons. 
I       3s.  6d. 

Table-Talk  and   Omnlana. 

i       Edited  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A.     3J.  6d, 

Miscellanies,  iEsthetlc  and 

Literary;  to  which  is  added. 
The  Theory  of  Life.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  T.  Ashe, 
B.A.     3f.  6d. 

COMTB'S  Positive  Philosophy. 
Translated  and  condensed  by 
Harriet  Martineau.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Frederic  Harrison. 
3  vols.     5^.  each. 

COMTE'S  Philosophy  of  the 
Sciences,  being  an  Exposition  of 
the  Principles  of  the  Cours  de 
Phtlosophie  Positive,  By  G  H. 
Lewes.     51. 

CONDE'S  History  of  the  Do- 
minion of  the  Arabs  in  Spain. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Foster.  3 
'sc^v    V*  ^*  each. 


Contained  tn  Bohn's  Libraries. 


OOOPJBR'S  Blographlofd  Die- 
tionary.  Containing  Concise 
Notices  (upwards  of  15,000)  of 
Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages  and 
Countries.  By  Thompson  Cooper, 
F.S.A.  With  a  Supplement, 
bringing  the  work  down  to  1883. 
2  vols.    y.  each. 

OOXS'S  Memoira  of  the  D«ke  of 
Marlborough.  With  his  original 
Correspondence.  By  W.  Coxe, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Revised  edition 
by  John  Wade.  3  vols.  3J.  6d. 
each. 

*^*  An  Atlas  of  the  plans  of 
Marlborough's  campaigns,  4to. 
lOf.  6cL 

History   of  the   House    of 

Austria  (1218-1792).  With  a 
Continuation  from  the  Accession 
of  Francis  I.  to  the  Revolution  of 
1848.    4  vols.    3J.  6d,  each. 

ORAIZ'S  (O.  L.)  Pursuit  of  Know- 
ledae  under  Difficulties.  Illus- 
trated by  Anecdotes  and  Memoirs. 
Revised  edition,  with  numerous 
Woodcut  Portraits  and  Plates.  5^. 

CBUIKSHANE'8  Punch  and 
Judy.  The  Dialogue  of  the 
Puppet  Show  ;  an  Account  of  its 
Origin,  &c.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions, and  Coloured  Plates,  de- 
signed and  engraved  by  G.  Cruik- 
slmnk.     5j. 

CUNNINGHAM'S  LiYes  of  the 
Most  Eminent  British  Painters. 
A  New  Edition,  with  Notes  and 
Sixteen  fresh  Lives.  By  Mrs. 
Heaton.     3  vols.     31.  6^.  each. 

DANT£.  Divine  Comedy.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary, 
M.A.     3J.  6d, 

Translated  into  English  Verse 

by  I.  C.  Wright,  M.A.  3rd  Edi- 
tion, revised.  With  Portrait,  and 
34  IUii8tiatioiii«  on  Sted,  after 
Flaxman. 


DANTS.  The  lafemo.  A  literal 
Prose  Translation,  with  the  Text 
of  the  Original  printed  on  the  same 
page.   By  John  A.  Carlyle,  M.D. 

The  Purgatorlo.     A  Literal 

Prose  Translation,  with  the  Text 
printed  on  the  same  page.  By 
W.  S.  Dugdale.     5j. 

D£  COMMINB8  (PhUlp),  Me- 
molrsof.  Containing  the  Histories 
of  Louis  XL  and  Charles  VIII., 
Kings  of  France,  and  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Together  with  the  Scandalous 
Chronicle,  or  Secret  History  oi 
Louis  XL,  by  Jean  de  Troyes. 
Translated  b^  Andrew  R.  Sooble. 
With  Portraits.  2  vols.  3;.  6d. 
each. 

DXFOB'S  NovelB  and  Miscel- 
laneous Works.  With  Prefeces 
and  Notes,  including  those  attri- 
buted to  Sir  W.  Scott.  7  vols. 
3J.  6d,  each. 

I. — Captain  Singleton,  and 
Colonel  jMk. 

11. — Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier, 
Captain  Carleton, 
DicKory  Cronke,  &c 

III.— Moll  Flanders,  and  the 
History  of  the  Devil. 

IV. — Roxana,  and  Life  of  Mrs. 
Christian  Davies. 

v.— History  of  theGreat  Plague 
of  London,  1665 ;  The 
Storm  (1703) ;  and  the 
True-born  Englishman. 

VI.— Duncan  Campbell,  New 
Voyage  round  the 
World,  and  PoUtical 
Tracts. 

VII. — Robinson  Crusoe. 

DE  LOLME  OB  the  Constlttttlon 
of  langianA      Edited  b^  \^Ves^ 
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DEMMIK'S  History  of  AnnB 
and  ArmoTir.  from  the  Earliest 
Period.  By  Auguste  Demmin. 
Translated  by  C.  C.  Black,  M.A. 
With  nearly  2000    Illustrations. 

DEMOSTHENES'  Orations. 
Translated  by  C.  Rann  Kennedy. 
5  vols.  Vol.  I.,  3J.  6d,;  Vols. 
II.-V.,  5^.  each. 

DE  STAEL'S  Oorlnne  or  Italy. 
By  Madame  de  Stael.  Trans- 
lated by  Emily  Baldwin  and 
Paulina  Driver.     3^.  6d, 

DEVEyS  Logic,  or  the  Science 
of  Inference.  A  Popular  Manual. 
By  J.  Devey.    5J. 

DICTIONARY  of  Latin  and 
Greek  Quotations;  including 
Proverbs,  Maxims,  Mottoes,  Law 
Terms  and  Phrases.  With  all  the 
Quantities  marked,  and  English 
Translations.  With  Index  Ver- 
borum  (622  pages).     5^. 

DICTIONARY  of  Obsolete  and 
Provlnolal  English.  Compiled 
by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S  A., 
&c.     2  vols.    5^.  each. 

DIDRON'S  Christian  Icono- 
graphy:  a  History  of  Christian 
Art  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  J  Millington  and 
completed  by  Margaret  Stokes. 
With  240  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
5^.  each. 

DIOGENES  LAERTIUS.  Lives 
and  Opinions  of  the  Ancient 
Philosophers.  Translated  by 
Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A.     5j. 

DOBREE'S  Adversaria.  Edited 
by  the  late  Prof.  Wagner,  2  vols. 
5i-.  each. 

D  ODD'S  Epigrammatists.  A 
Selection  from  the  Epigrammatic 
Literature  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval, 
and  Modern  Times.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Philip  Dodd,  M.A.  Ox- 
ford.  2nd  EditVcA,  ie.^na^  ^xvd 
enlarged.    6f. 


DONALDSON'S  The  Theatre  of 
the -Greeks.  A  Treatise  on  the 
History  and  Exhibition  of  the 
Greek  Drama.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  and  3  Plans.  By  John 
William  Donaldson,  D.D.     5^. 

DRAPER'S  History  of  the 
Intelleotual  Development  of 
Europe.  Byjohn  William  Draper, 
M.D.,  LL.D.    2  vols.    5j.  each. 

DUNLOFS  History  of  Fiotion. 
A  new  Edition.  Revised  by 
Henry  Wilson.    2  vols.    55.  each. 

DYER  (Dr  T.  H.).  Pompeii :  its 
Buildings  and  Antiquities.  By 
T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D.  With  nearly 
300  Woiod  Engravings,  a  large 
Map,  and  a  Plan  of  the  Forum. 
7j.  6df. 

The  Oity  of  Rome  :  its  History 

and  Monuments.    With  Illustra- 
tions.    5^. 

DYBR(T.P.  T.)  British  Popular 
Customs,  Present  and  Past. 
An  Account  of  the  various  Games 
and  Customs  associated  with  Dif- 
ferent Days  of  the  Year  in  the 
British  Isles,  arranged  according 
to  the  Calendar.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer,  M.A.    Sj. 

EBERS'  Egyptian  Princess.  An 
Historical  Novel.  By  George 
Ebers.  Translated  by  E.  S. 
Buchheim.     ^s.  6d. 

EDGEWORTH'S  Stories  for 
Children.  With  8  Illustrations 
by  L.  Speed,    y,  6d, 

ELZE'S  William  Shakespeare. 
— See  Shakespeare. 

EMERSON'S    Works.      3  vols 
3J.  6d,  each. 
I. — Essays,  Lectures  and  Poems. 
.      II.— English  TraiU,  Nature,  and 
\  Osivd»&t  oC  Life* 


Contained  in  Bokris  Libraries. 


Emerson's  Works  e&nttnued. 

III.— Society  and  Solitude— Letters 
and  Social  aims  —  Miscel- 
laneous Papers  (hitherto 
uncollected)  —  May  Day, 
and  other  Poems. 

ELLIS  (G.)  Speolmens  of  Early 
EngllBh  Metrioal  Romanoes. 
With  an  Historical  Introduction 
on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Romantic  Composition  in  France 
and  England.  Revised  Edition. 
By  J.  O.  Halliwell,  F.R.S.    5j. 

ENNEMOSER'S  Hlstonr  of 
Magic.  Translated  by  William 
Howitt.     2  vols.     5j.  each. 

EPICTETXTS,  The  Dlsoouraes  of. 
With  the  Encheiridion  and 
Fragments.  Translated  by  George 
Long,  M.A.    5j. 

EURIPIDES.  A  New  Literal 
Translation  in  Prose.  By  E  P. 
Coleridge,  M.A.   2  vols.   5^.  each. 

EUTROPIXJS.— ^«  Justin. 

EUSEBIUS  PAMPHILUS, 
Eoolefiiastloal  History  of.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  C.F.Cra^e,  M.A.  5^. 

EVELYN'S  Diary  and  Corre- 
spondendenoe.  Edited  from  the 
Original  MSB.  by  W.  Biay, 
F.A.S.  With  45  engravings.  4 
vols.  $s.  each. 

FAIRHOLT*S  Costume  in  Eng- 
land. A  History  of  Dress  to  the 
end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
3rd  Edition,  revised,  by  Viscount 
Dillon,  V.P.S.A.  Illustrated  with 
above  700  Engravings.  2  vols. 
$s.  each. 

FIELDING'S  Adventures  of 
Joseph  Andrews  and  his  Friend 
Mr.  Abrah<<m  Adams.  With 
Cruikshank's  Illustrations.  3^.  6d, 

History  of  Tom   Jones,    a 

Foundling.  With  Ciuikshank's 
Illustrations.  2  vols.  3^.  6d,  each. 

Amelia.    With  Cruikshank's 

I^^8tIBtiOllS•     ^. 


FLAXMAN'S  Lectures  on  Sculp- 
ture. By  John  Flaxman,  R.A. 
With  Portrait  and  53  Plates.     6s, 

FLORENCE  of  WORCESTER'S 
Chronicle,  with  the  Two  Con- 
tinuations :  comprising  Annals  of 
English  History,  fix>m  the  De- 
rarture  of  the  Romans  to  the 
Reien  of  Edward  I.  Translated 
by  Thomas  Forester,  M.A.     $s, 

FOSTER'S  (John)  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence. Edited  by  J.  E. 
Ryland.     2  vols.     3^.  6d.  each. 

Oritieal  Essays.    Edited  by 

J.  E.  Ryland.  2  vols.  3J.  6d. 
each. 

Essays :  on  Decision  of  Cha- 
racter ;  on  a  Man's  writing  Me- 
moirs of  Himself ;  on  the  epithet 
Romantic ;  on  the  aversion  of 
Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Re- 
ligion.    31.  6d, 

Essays  on  the  Evils  of  Popular 

Ignorance ;  to  which  is  added,  a 
Discourse  on  the  Propagation  of 
Christianity  in  India.     31.  6d, 

Essays  on  the  Improvement 

of  Time.  With  Notes  of 
Sermons     and     other     Pieces. 

GASPARY'S  History  of  Italian 
Literature.  Translated  by  Her- 
man Oelsner,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Vol.  L     y,6d, 

GEOFFREY  OFMONMOX7TH, 
Chronicle  of. —See  Old  English 
Chronicles. 

GESTA  ROMANORUM.  or  En- 
tertaining Moral  Stories  invented 
by  the  Monks.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Swan.  Revised 
Edition,  by  Wynnard  Hooper, 
B.A.    5J. 

GILDA8,  GhronSfilbMk  ^V— See  0\^ 
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aiBBON'S  DeeUna  and  Padl  of 
the  Bomazi  Ihnplre.    Complete 
and  Unabridged,  with  Variorum 
Notes.      Edited    by  an   English  I 
Churdiman.    With  2  Maps  and 
Portrait.     7  vols.     31.  ddf.  each.      I 
On.BABT'S  History,  Prindples, 
and  Praotioe  of  Banking.    By 
the  Ute  ;.  W.  Gilbart,   F.R.S. 
New  Edition,  revised  by  A.  S. 
Michie.    2  vols.    lor. 
GIL  BliAS,  The  Adventures  of. 
Translated  from    the  French  of 
Lesage   by  Smollett      With  24 
Engraviiigs  on  Steel,  after  Smirke, 
and  ID  Etchings  by  George  Cruik- 
shank.    6;. 
GIRALDUS     CAMBREH8IS* 
Historical  Works.     Translated 
by  Th.  Forester,  M.A.,  and  Sir 
R.  Colt  Hoare.    Revised  Edition, 
Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  M.  A., 
F.S.A.    5j. 
GOETHE'S  Faust    Part  I.    Ger- 
man Text  with  Hayward's  Prose 
Translation  and  Notes.     Revised 
by  C.  A.  Buchheim,  Ph.D.     5^. 
GOETHE'S   Works.     Translated 
into    English  by  various  hands. 
14  vols.    3J.  6^.  each. 
I.  and  II. — Autobiography  and 
Annals. 
III.— Faust.     Two    Parts,    com- 
plete.   (Swanwick;) 
IV.— Novels  and  Tales. 
V. — Wilhelm  Meister's  Appren- 
ticeship. 
VI. — Conversations   with   Ecker- 
mann  and  Soret. 
VIII.— Dramatic  Works. 
IX.— Wilhelm  Meister's  Travels. 
X. — Tour  in  Italy,  and  Second 
Residence  in  Rome. 
XI. — Miscellaneous  Travels. 
XII. — Early     and     Miscellaneous 

Letters. 
XIII. — Correspondence  with  Zelter. 

XIV Reineke  Fox,  VJesV-]E.as\.«xi 

Pivsjj;!  and  ALc)Q\\\dd. 


0OIiDBMITH*S  Works.    A  new 

Edition,  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.     5 
vols.     3^.  6^.  each. 

GRAKMONT'S  Memoirs  of  the 
Cowrt  of  Oharles  II.  Edited  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Together  with 
the  BoscoBEL  Tracts,  including 
two  not  before  published,  &c. 
New  Edition.    5j. 

CRAY'S  Letters.  Including  the 
Correspondence  of  Gray  and 
Mason.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
D.  C.  Tovey,  M.A.  Vol.  I. 
3J.  6fl?.  {Vol,  ii.  in  the  press, 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  Trans- 
lated by  George  Burges,  M.A.   5^. 

GREEK  ROMANCES  of  Hello- 
doras,  Longos,  and  Aohllles 
Tatliis — ^viz..  The  Adventures  of 
Theagenes  &  Chariclea ;  Amours 
of  Daphnis  and  Chloe ;  and  Loves 
of  Clitopho  and  Leucippe.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.   R.   Snuth,   M.A. 

GREGORY'S  Letters  on  the 
Evidences,  Dootrlnes,  &  Duties 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  By 
Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory,     y,  6d, 

GREENE,    MARLOWE,   and  j 

BEN    JONSON.     Poems    of.  , 

Edited  by  Robert  Bell.     31.  6d. 

GRIMM'S  TALES.  With  the 
Notes  of  the  Original.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A. 
2  vols.    JJ.  6d,  each. 

Gammer  Grethel;  or,  Ger- 
man Fairy  Tales  and  Popular 
Stories.  Containing  42  Fairy 
Tales.  Trans,  by  Edgar  Taylor. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts  after 
George  Cruikshank  and  Ludwig 
Grimm.     35. 6d, 

GROSSI'S.Maroo  Visoontl. 

Translated    by    A.  F.  D.      The 

\      Ballads    rendered    into    English 


CoHtamed  in  Bokfifs  Libraries. 
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OUI^OT'S  History  of  Ul* 
Engllfife  R«TOliition  of  X640. 
From  the  Accession  of  Chafles 
I.  lo  his  Dealh.  Trimslated  by 
William  Hazlitt.     p^  6d. 

History  of  OtvlUiatlon,  from 

the  FaJl  of  the  Roman  Elmpire  to 
the  French  Revoluiioii.  Tmna- 
lated  by  William  Hazlill.  3  ™ls* 
3j.  6rf.  each. 

HALL'S  (B#T.  Robert)  Miaoal- 
laneoiia  W^orks  and  Bematna. 

HAMPTON   OOXTRT:    A  Short 

HlBto]y  of  tlie  Manor  and 
PaUoe.  By  Ernest  Law^  B»A, 
With  numerous  Illustrations*    ^i, 

HARDWICirs    History    of  tho 

Artlolea  of  RelJIgloii.  By  the  Ute 
C.  Ilaiclwick-  Revised  by  the 
Rev,  Francis  Procter,  M»A*    5j, 

HAXJFF'S  Tales.  The  Oraviin— 
The  Sheik  of  Alexandria— The 
Tnn  in  the  Spessjin.  Tians.  from 
the  German  by  S.  Mendel,  p.  6d, 
HAWTHORNE'S  Tales.  4  vols- 
p.  6d^  each. 
L— Twice-told   T^iles,   and  the 

Snow  Image. 
n.-  Scarlet  Iwettet, and  the  House 
with  the  Seven  Gables- 
II L ^Transformation  [The  Marble 
Faun],  and  Blitbcdnle  Ro- 
mance. 
IV, — Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

HA^LITT'S  Tal^d-tallc,  Ea^p 
on  Men  and  Manner i^  By  W, 
H^izliU,     3J->  &/. 

LeotQjrea  on  \hB  lAUanA^xe 

of  the  Age  of  EUaabeth  and  on 
Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays. 

Lfldtufds    cm    the    Engllab 

Poeta,  and  on  the  EiiglLbh  Cautk 
Writers,    ps  6ci 

The  Plidn  Speaker,  Optn]mi& 

OD  Books,  Men,  and  Things.  js,6d* 

Bouxid  TBk>^    p*  6d 


HAZLITT'S  Sketches  and 
^ntokju.  p,  bd, 

The  SpMt  of  the  Age ;   or. 

Contemporary  Portmits.  Edited 
by  W,  Carew  flazHtt,     p,  6d, 

HH&TON'S  Ootio^ie  Hlfltory  of 
Painting.  New  Edition,  reyiscd 
by  Cosmo  Monkhoiise.     5^^^ 

HEGEL'S  Lectures  on  the  Philo- 
sophy Of  Hlatoiy-  Translated  by 
J.  Sibree,  M.A. 

HEINE'S  Poem  a,  Complete 
Translated  by  Edgar  A.  Bowringi 
C.B.    p.  6i, 

TraT«l-Pl6tui«H,  including  the 

Tour  in  the  Hars^  Nordemey,and 
Book  of  Ideas,  together  with  the 
Romantic  School.  Translated  by 
Francis  Storr.  A  New  Edition, 
revist  d  throughout.  With  Appen- 
dices and  Maps*     p.  6d, 

HELP'S  Llfo  of  GhJ^Btopher 
Collimbus,  the  Dii^coverer  0/ 
America,  By  Sir  Arthur  Helps, 
K.CB.     3J.  6*/. 

— --  Life  of  Hemaiido  OorteB, 
and  Ihe  Conque&t  of  Mexico,  2 
vols.    2s*  &/.  each. 

Life  of  Plzarro.    31.  6ci, 

Life  of  Las  Gasaa  the  Apostle 

of  the  Indies,     jj,  6d. 

HENDERSON  (E,)  Soiect  Hts- 
toilcal  Dooumentd  of  the  Middle 
AgeSt  including  the  most  famous 
Charters  rebdng  to  Enji^landi  the 
Empire,  the  Church,  Sc^  from 
the  6th  to  the  14th  Centuries. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  and 
edited  by  Ernest  F.  Henderson, 
A.B.,  A.M„  Pb.D,     SJ. 

BCENFRET'S  atddt  to  Bngllih 
Coins,  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
present  time.  New  and  revised 
Edition  by  C.  F,  Keary,  M»A., 
F,S.A.     6j, 

HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDQH'a 
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HENRY'S  (Matthew) Exposition 
of  the  Book  of  the  Psalms.    5^. 

HELIODOBUS.  Theagenes  and 
Charlolea.  —  See  Greek  Ro- 
mances. 

HERODOTUS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Gary,  M.A.     3J.  6^. 

Notes  on.  Original  and  Se- 
lected from  the  best  Commenta- 
tors. By  D.  W.  Turner,  M.A. 
With  Coloured  Map.     5J. 

Analysis  and  Summary  of 

By  J.  T.  Wheeler.    5^. 

HESIOD,  CALLIMACHUS,  and 
THEOGNIS,  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.     5J. 

HOFFMANN'S  (B.  T.  W.)  The 
Seraploa  Brethren.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Lt.-Col.  Alex. 
Kwing.    2  vols.     3 J.  dd.  each. 

HOLBEIN'S  Danoe  of  Death 
and  Bible  Cuts.  Upwards  of  150 
Subjects,  engraved  in  facsimile, 
with  Introduction  and  Descrip- 
tions by  Francis  Douce  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Frc^all  Dibden.     5j. 

HOMER'S  niad.  Translated  into 
English  Prose  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.     5^. 

Odyssey.    Hymns,  Epigrams, 

and  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice. 
Translated  into  English  Prose  by 
T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.     5J. 

See  also  Pope. 

HOOPER'S  (G.)  Waterloo  :  The 
Downfall  of  the  First  Napo- 
leon :  a  History  of  the  Campaign 
of  18 1 5.  By  George  Hooper. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.     3^.  dd. 

The  Campaign  of  Sedan : 

The  Downfall  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire,  August  -  September,    1870. 
With  General  Map  and  Six  Plans   1 
of  Battle,     y.  ed.  I 

HORACE.  A  new  literal  Prose 
tianslation,  by  A.  HamVYloiiBi^c^, 


HUGO'S  (Victor)  Dramatic 
Works  Hernani-Ruy  Bias— 
The  King's  Diversion.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and 
F.  L.  Slous.     y.  6d. 

Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical.  Trans- 
lated by  various  Writers,  now  first 
coUected  by  J.  H.  L.  Williams. 
3J.  6df. 

HUMBOLDT'S  Cosmos.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  C.  Ott^,  B.  H.  Paul, 
and  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  5  vols. 
35.  6d.  each,  excepting  Vol.  V.  $s, 

Personal  Narrative   of   his 

Travels  to  the  Equinoctial  R^ons 
of  America  during  the  years  1799- 
1804.  Translated  by  T.  Ross.  3 
vols.     5^.  each. 

Views  of  Nature.   Translated 

by  E.  C.  Ott6  and  H.  G.  Bohn. 

HUMPHREYS'  Cojn  Collector's 
Manual.  By  H.  N.  Humphreys, 
with  upwards  of  140  Illustrations 
on  Wood  and  Steel.  2  vols.  5^. 
each. 

HUNGARY :  its  History  and  Re- 
volution, together  with  a  copious 
Memoir  of  Kossuth.     3^.  6d. 

HUTCHINSON  (Colonel).  Me- 
moirs  of  the  Life  of.  By  his 
Widow,  Lucy :  together  with  her 
Autobiography,  and  an  Account 
of  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House. 
3J.  ed. 

HUNT'S  Poetry  of  Science.  By 
Richard  Hunt.  3rd  Edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.     5^. 

INDIA  BEFORE  THE  SEPOY 
MUTINY.  A  Pictorial,  De- 
scriptive, and  Historical  Ac- 
count, from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Annexation  of  the  Punjab. 
with  upwards  of  100  Engravings 
on  Wood,  and  a  Map.     5J. 

INGULPH'H  Chronicles  of  the 
Abbey  of  Oroyland,  with  the 
Continuation  by  Peter  of  Blois 
and  other  Writers.  Translated  by 
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IBYINOPS   (Washington)  Oom- 
plete  Works.  15  vols.  With  Por- 
traits, &c    3^.  &L  each. 
I.— Salmagundi,     Knicker- 
bocker's History  of  New 
York. 
II.— The  Sketch-Book,  and  the 
life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
III.— Bracebridge  Hall,   Abbots- 
ford  and  Newstead  Abbey. 
IV.— The  Alhambra,  Tales  of  a 

Traveller, 
v.— Chronicle  of  the  Conquest 
of  Granada,   Legends  of 
the  Conquest  of  Spain. 
VI.  &  VII.— Life    and    Vovages  of 
Columbus,  together  with 
the  Voyages  of  his  Com- 
panions. 
VIII.— Astoria,    A    Tour    on    the 
Prairies. 
XI. — Life  of  Mahomet,  Livesof  the 
Successors  of  Mahomet. 
X. — Adventures  of  Captain  Bon- 
neville, U.S.A.,  Wolfert's 
Roost. 
XI. — Biographies   and    Miscella- 
neous Papers. 
XII.-XV.— life  of  George  Wash- 
ington.   4  vols. 

Life   and   Letters.     By  his 

Nephew,  Pierre  E.  Irving.   2  vols. 
y,  (ki.  each. 

ISOCRATES,  The  Orations  of. 
Translated  by  J.  H.  Freese,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.    5J. 

JAMES'S  (G.  P.  B.)  Life  of 
Richard  CcBur  de  Lion.  2  vols. 
3J.  dd,  each. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Louis 

XrV.     2  vols.     3^.  dd,  each. 

JAMESON'S  (Mrs.)  Shake- 
speare's Heroines.  Character- 
istics of  Women:  Moral,  Poetical, 
and  Historical.  By  Mrs.  Jameson. 
3^.6^. 

JESSE'S  (E.)  Aneodotes  of  Dogs. 
With  40  Woodcuts  and  34  Steel 
Engravings.    51. 


JESSE'S  (J.H.)  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  England  during  the 
Reign  of  the  Stuarts,  including 
the  Protectorate.  3  vols.  With 
42  Portraits.    5^.  each. 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders 

and  their  Adherents.  With  6 
Portraits.     5^. 

JOHNSON'S  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Napier, 
with  Introduction  by  Professor 
Hales.     3  vols.     3^.  6^.  each. 

JOSEPHUS  (Playlus),  The  Works 
of.  Whiston*s  Translation,  re- 
vised by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A 
With  Topographical  and  Geo. 
graphical  Notes  by  Colonel  Sir 
C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.  5  vols. 
3J.  bd.  each. 

JOYCE'S  Scientific  Dialogues. 
With  numerous  Woodcuts.     5j. 

JUKES-BROWNE  (A.  J.),  The 
Building  of  the  British  Isles: 
a  Study  in  Geographical  Evolu- 
tion. Illustrated  by  numerous 
Maps  and  Woodcuts.  2nd  Edition, 
revised,  *js,  6d, 

Student's     Handbook     of 

Physical  (Geology.  With  nu- 
merous Diagrams  and  Illustra- 
tions. 2nd  Edition,  much  en- 
larged, 7  J.  6d, 

JULIAN,  the  Emperor.  Contain- 
ing Gregory  Nazianzen's  Two  In- 
vectives and  Libanus'  Monody, 
with  Julian's  extant  Theosophiod 
Works.  Translated  by  C.  W. 
King,  M.A.     5j. 

JUSTIN  CORNELIUS  NEPOS, 
and  EUTROPIUS.  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  ^LA. 

JUVENAL,  PERSIUS.  STL- 
PICIA  and  LUOILIUS.  Trans- 
lated by  L.  Evans,  M.A.     $s, 

JUNIUS'S  Letters.  With  aU  tlie 
Notes  of  Wood£Ul's  Edition,  and 
important    Additions.       2    vqU« 
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MARTINCAU'S  (Harriet)  His- 
tory of  England,  from  1800- 
1815.     3J.  dd, 

History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 

Peace,  a.d.    1815-46.      4  vols. 
3;.  dd,  each. 

See  Comtis  Positive  Philosophy^ 

MATTHEW  PABIS'S  English 
History,  from  the  Year  1235  to 
1273.  Translated  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.    3  vols.     5^.  each. 

MATTHEW  OP  WESTMIN- 
STER'S Flowers  of  History, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  World 
to  A.D.  1307.  Translated  by  C.  D. 
Yonge,  M.A.     2  vols.     5J.  each. 

MAXWELL'S  Victories  of  Wel- 
Ington  and  the  British  Annies. 
Frontispiece  and  5  Portraits.     55. 

MBNZEL'S  History  of  Germany, 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  1842. 
3  vols.     3f.  dd,  each. 

MICHAEL  ANQELO  AND 
RAPHAEL,  their  Lives  and 
Works.  By  Duppa  aud  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quincy.  With  Portraits, 
and  Engravings  on  Steel.     51. 

MICHELET'S  Luther's  Auto- 
biography. Trans,  by  William 
Hazlitt.  With  an  Appendix  (no 
pages)  of  Notes,     is.  dd. 

History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution from  its  earliest  indications 
to  the  flight  of  the  King  in  1791. 
3J.  dd. 

MIGNET'SHlstory  of  theFrenoh 
Revolution,  from  1789  to  1814. 
IS.  dd. 

MILL  (J.  S.)  Early  Essays  by 
John  Stuart  Mill.  Collected  from 
various  sources  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs. 
Zs.dd, 

MILLER  (Professor).  History 
Ptoilosophioally  Illustrated,from 
the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  French  Revolution.  4  vols, 
jj".  6d,  each. 


MILTON'S  Prose  Works.  Edited 
by  T.  A.  St.  John.  5  vols.  3J.  dd, 
each. 

Poetioal  Works,  with  a  Me- 
moir and  Critical  Remarks  by 
James  Montgomery,  an  Index  to 
Paradise  Lost,  Todd's  Verbal  Index 
to  all  the  Poems,  and  a  Selection 
of  Explanatory  Notes  by  Henry 
G.  Bohn.  Illustrated  with  120 
Wood  Engravings  from  Drawings 
by  W.  Harvey.    2  vols.     3x.  dd. 

MITFORD'S  (Miss)  Our  Village 
Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and 
Scenery.  With  2  Engravings  on 
Steel.    2  vols.    35.  dd,  each. 

MOLIERE'S    Dramatio  Works. 

A   new  Translation    in  English 

Prose,  by  C.   H.  Wall.  3  vols. 
3^.  dd,  each. 

MONTAGU.  The  Letters  and 
Works  of  Leuiy  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu.  Edited  by  her  great- 
grandson,  Lord  Wharncliffe's  Edi- 
tion, and  revised  by  W.  Moy 
Thomas.  New  Edition,  revised, 
with  5  Portraits.  2  vols.  5^.  each. 

MONTAIGNE'S  Essays.  Cotton's 
Translation,  revised  by  W.  C. 
Hazlitt.  New  Edition.  3  vols. 
3J.  dd,  each. 

MONTESQUIEU'S  Spirit  01 
Laws.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  By  J.  V.  Pritchard, 
A.M.     2  vols.     3 J.  dd.  each. 

MOTLEY  (J.  L.).  The  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic.  A  History. 
By  John  Lothrop  Motley.  New 
Edition,  with  Biographical  Intro- 
duction by  Moncure  D.  Conway. 
3  vols.    y.  dd,  each. 

MORPHY'S  Games  of  Chess. 
Being  the  Matches  and  best  Games 
played  by  the  American  Champion, 
with  Explanatory  and  Analytical 
"^o\«&  b^  V  ^wenthal.     5^. 
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MUDIE'S  British  BlrtU;  or,  His- 
tory of  the  Feathered  Tribes  of  the 
RritUh  Lslands.  Revised  by  W. 
C,  L»  Miirdn*  With  52  Figure 
of  Birds  aiid  7  Coloured  FUCes  of 
"  2  vols. 


ICEANDER  (Dr.  A.).  History 
of  th€  ChrlBtiaii  Religion  and 
Oh^lro^L  Traaa,  from  the  German 
byJ^Torrey.    lovob.  3r.6tf^eacb^ 

Ldf©  of  Jaaua  Olnlat.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  McCUntock  and  C, 
Blotnenthil.     3;.  6dl 

History  of  the  Plantiiig  and 

Training  of  the  GhrlBtlan 
Ckuroh  bj  the  Apoatleo. 
Translated  by  J.  E.  Ryland. 
2  voIb.    3/.  6^.  each. 

Memorials  of  Chriatlan  Life 

In  the  Barly  and  Middle  Ages  \ 
including  Light  in  Dark  Pjaces, 
Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ryland. 


li.M. 


NIBEI.UNQEN  LIED.  The 
Lay  of  the  ITlbelangaT  metrically 
tinnslated  from  the  old  German 
text  by  Alice  HoitoD^  and  edited 
by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.  To  which 
Is  pteSxed  tbe  Essay  on  the  Nibe" 
lungen  Lied  by  Thomas  Carlyte* 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (Tli©)  tn 
^reefc.  Gnesbacb*s  Text^  with 
varioos  Readings  at  the  foot  of 
the  pag^>  And  Parallel  References 
in  the  tnargin  1  also  a  Critical 
Introduction  and  Chronological 
Tables.  By  an  emln^jnt  Scholar, 
with  a  Greek  and  English  Lcitlcon* 
3rd  Edition,  revised  and  coriected. 
Two  Facsimiles  of  Greek  Manu- 
scripts.   900  pages.     5  J. 

The  Lexicon  may  m  had  sepa- 
rately! price  3J. 

NIGOLINI'S  History   of   the 

JoBuitfl:   their  Origin^  Progress, 

Doctrines,  and  Designs.     With  S 
fQrlnilts.    y. 


NOBTH  (K.)  I*l7ea  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Francis  North,  Baron  Guild- 
fold,  the  Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North, 
and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  John 
North.  By  the  Hon.  Roger 
North,  Together  with  the  Auto- 
biogiaphyofthe  Author.  Edited 
byAugustus  Jessopp,  D-D.  5  volt* 
3/,  6*/.  each- 

NaOENT'S  (Lotd)  Memoriali 
of  Hampden^  his  Party  and 
Times.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  an  Autogmpb  lyctterj  and 
Portrait*    5^* 

OOKLBY  (3.)  Hlatory  of  the 
Baraoena  and  thMr  Oonqueata 
In  Syria,  Perfda,  and  Hgypt. 
Bv  Simon  Ockley,  B.D*,  Professor 
of  Arabic  in  ine  University  of 
Can)  bridge.     3/.  bd, 

0U>  ENGLISH  OHEOK- 
I0LE3,  including  Ethclirerd's 
Chronicle^  Asserts  Life  of  Alfred, 
Geoffrey  of  Monmoutb^i  British 
History,  Gildas,  Ncnnius,  and  the 
^urions  chronicle  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester,  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D,C.L.     5/, 

OMAN  (J.  O.)  The  areat  Indian 
EploB ;  the  Stories  of  the  RauA- 
YANA  and  the  Mahabharata. 
By  John  Campbell  Oma.n,  Prin- 
cipal of  Khalta  College,  Amritsai'. 
With  Notes,  Appendices,  and 
Illustrations.    3/.  &/. 

ORDEItlOUS  VITAUS'  Eocle- 
Blastical  History  of  England 
and  Normaiidy.  Translated  by 
T.  Forester,  M.A*  To  which  is 
added  the  Chronicle  of  St. 
Evuoui.T,     4  vols.     51*  each. 

OyiD'S  WcT^, complete.  Literally 
translated  into  Prose,      3  vols. 

FASOAL'i  Thoughts.  Translated 
from  the  Text  of  M.  AugjieSA 
MoiinkcbtC-T^^^a^*?^    1?^ 
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PATTLrs  (Dr.  R)  Life  of  Alfred 
the  Great  Translated  from  the 
German.  To  which  is  appended 
Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Version 
OP  Orosius.  With  a  literal 
Translation  interpaged,  Notes, 
and  an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar 
and  Glossary,  by  B.  Thorpe.  51. 

PAUSANIAS'  Description  of 
areeoe.  Newly  translated  by  A.  R. 
ShiUeto,  M.A.    2  vols.    5^.  each. 

PEARSON'S  Exposition  of  the 
Greed.  Edited  by  E.  Walford, 
M.A.     5f. 

PEPYS'  Diary  and  Correspond- 
enoe.  Deciphered  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Smith,  M.A.,  from  the  original 
Shorthand  MS.  in  the  Pepsrsian 
Library.  Edited  by  Lord  Bray- 
brooke.  4  vols.  With  31  En- 
gravings.    5x.  each. 

PERCY'S  Bellqaes  of  Anolent 
English  Poetry.  With  an  Essay 
on  Ancient  Minstrels  and  a  Glos- 
sary. Edited  by  J.  V.  Pritchard, 
A.M.     2  vols.     35.  6flf.  each. 

PERSITJS.— .SVd  Jo  venal. 

PETRARCH'S  Sonnets,  Tri- 
umphs, and  other  Poems. 
Translated  into  English  Verse  by 
various  Hands.  With  a  Life  of 
the  Poet  by  Thomas  Campbell. 
With  Portrait  and  15  Steel  En- 
gravings.     5J. 

PHILO  -  JUD^US,  Works  of. 
Translated  by  Prof.  C.  D.  Yonge, 
M.A.    4  vols.     5j.  each. 

PICKERING'S  History  of  the 
Races  of  Man,  and  their  Geo- 
graphical Distribution.  With  An 
Analytical  Synopsis  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Man  by 
Dr.  Hall.  With  a  Map  of  the 
World  and  12  coloured  Plates.  51. 

PINDAR.  Translated  into  Prose 
by  Dawson  W.  Turner.  To  which 
\s  added  the  MetT\ca\'VemoTv\yj 
Abraham  Mooie.    S^* 


PLANCHE.    History  of  British 
;7;  Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time 
to  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth 
g:  Century.       By   J.    R.    Planch^, 
Somerset  Herald.    With  upwards 
of  400  Illustrations.     ^5, 
PLATO'S  Works.   Literally  trans- 
lated,   with    Introduction     and 
Notes.    6  vols.    5j.  each. 
I — ^The   Apology  of   Socrates, 
Crito,  Pbsedo,  Goi^ias,  Pro- 
tagoras, Phsedrus,  llieaetetus, 
Euthypbron,  Lysis.     Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  H.  Carey. 
II. — The  Republic,   Timseus,   and 
Critias.  Translated  by  Henry 
Davis. 
III. — Meno,     Euthydemus,      The 
Sophist,  Statesman,  Cratylus, 
Parmenides,and  the  Banquet. 
Translated  by  G.  Bui^es. 
IV.— Philebus,  Charmides,  Laches, 
Menexenus,    Hippias,    Ion, 
The  Two  Alcibiades,   The- 
ages,    Rivals,     Hipparchus, 
**  Minos,    Clitopho,     Epistles. 
Translated  by  G.  Burges. 
v.— The    Laws.      Translated   by 

G.  Burges. 
VI.— The  Doubtful  Works.    Trans- 
lated by  G.  Burges. 

Summary  and  Ansdysis  of 

the  Dialogues.    With  Analytical 
Index.     By  A.  Day,  LL.D.     51. 
PLAUTUS'S   Comedies.     Trans- 
lated by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.    2 
vols.    5^.  each. 
PLINY'S    Natural     History. 
Translated    by    the     late     John 
Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  H.  T. 
Riley,  M.A.    6  vols.     5^.  each. 
PLINY.     The  Letters  of  PUny 
the  YouDger.     Melmoth's  trans- 
lation, revised  by  the  Rev.  F.  C 
T.  Bosanquet,  M.A.     5^. 
PLOTINUS,    Select    Works   ot. 
Translated    by    Thomas  Taylor. 
With  an  Introduction  containing 
the  substance  of  Porphyry's  Plo- 
\      tinus.     Et^ited  by  G.  R.  S.  Mead. 


Contained  in  Bohris  Libraries. 
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PLUTAHOXTS  Iiv«k  TnnsUted 
by  A.  Stewart,  M.A.,  and  George 
Long,  M.A.   4  vols,   y,  6d,  each. 

Morals.  Theosophical  Essays. 

Translated  by  C.  W.  King,  M.A. 

Morals.      Ethical    Essays. 

Translated  by  the  Rev.  A.  R. 
Shilleto,  M.A.    5^. 

POETRY  OF  AMEKIOA.  Se- 
leotions  from  One  Hundred 
American  Poets,  from  1776  to 
1876.    By  W.  J.  Linton.     31. 6d, 

POLITICAL  OYOLOPiBDIA. 
A  Dictionary  of  Political,  Con- 
stitutional, Statistical,  and  Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ;  forming  a 
Work  of  Reference  on  subjects  of 
Civil  Administration,  Political 
Economy,  Finance,  Commerce, 
Laws,  and  Social  Relations.  4 
vols.     3J.  6d.  each. 

POPE'S  Poetical  Works.  Edited, 
with  copious  Notes,  by  Robert 
Carrutbers.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    2  vols.    55.  each. 

Homer's  Ulad.      Edited    by 

the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
Illustrated  by  the  entire  Series  of 
Flazman*s  Designs.    Jj. 

Homer's  Odyssey,  with  the 

Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice,  Hymns, 
&c.,  by  other  translators.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
With  the  entire  Scries  of  Flax- 
man's  Designs.    5j. 

Life,  including  many  of  his 

Letters.  By  Robert  Carruthers. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    $s, 

POUSHKIN'S  Prose  Tales:  The 
Captain's  Daughter — Doubrovsky 
—  The  Queen  of  Spades  —  An 
Amateur  Peasant  Girl —The  Shot 
—The  Snow  Storm— The  Post- 
master—The Coffin  Maker  — 
Kirdjali— The  E^Ptian  Nights- 
Peter  the  Great'sNegro.  Trans- 
lated by  T.  Keaoe.    V*^. 


PRBSOOTT'S  Conquest  of 
Mexico.  Copjnright  edition,  with 
the  notes  by  John  Foster  Kirk, 
and  an  introduction  by  G.  P. 
Winship.     3  vols.     3J.  6d.  each. 

Conquest  of  Peru.  Copyright 

edition,  with  the  notes  of  John 
Foster  Kirk.    2  vols.   31.  6d.  each. 

Reign   of    Ferdinand   and 

Isabella.  Copyright  edition, 
with  the  notes  of  John  Foster 
Kirk.     3  vols.     3J.  od.  each. 

PROPBRTIUS.  Translated  by 
Rev.  P.  J.  F.  Gantillon,  M.A., 
and  accompanied  by  Poetical 
Versions,  from  various  sources. 
y,6d, 

PROVERBS,  Handbook  of.  Con- 
taining an  entire  Republication 
of  Rav's  Collection  of  English 
Proveros,  with  his  additions  from 
Foreign  Languages  and  a  com- 
plete Alphabetical  Index ;  in  which 
are  introduced  large  additions  as 
well  of  Proverbs  as  of  Sayings, 
Sentences,  Maxims,  and  Phrases, 
collected  by  H.  G.  Bohn.     $5. 

PROVERBS,  A  Polyglot  of 
Foreign.  Comprising  French, 
Italian,  German,  Dutch,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  Danish.  With 
English  Translations  &  a  General 
Index  by  H.  G.  Bohn.     5^. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN, 
and  other  Objects  of  Vertu.  Com- 
prising an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
the  Bemal  Collection  of  Works 
of  Art,  with  the  prices  at  which 
they  were  sold  by  auction,  and 
names  of  the  possessors.  To  which 
are  added,  an  Introductoiy  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an 
Engraved  List  of  all  the  known 
Marks  and  Monograms.  By  Henry 
G.  Bohn.  With  numerous  Wood 
Engravings,  5J. ;  or  with  Coloured 
Illustrations,  10^.  6d. 

PROXTT'S  (Father)  ReUques.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  Rev.  F. 
Midiony.  New  issue,  with  a^ 
Etching   Vrj   \>.  '\A»iX>afcx  ^^^K. 
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QUINTILIAN'S  InstitiifeM  of 
Oratory,  or  Education  of  an 
Orator.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.  2  vols.  51 
each. 

BAOIN£*S  (Jean)  Dramatlo 
Works.  A  metrical  English  ver- 
sion. By  R.  Bruce  Boswell,  M.A. 
Oxon.     2  vols.     3J.  6d,  each. 

RANEE'S  History  of  the  Popes, 
their  Church  and  State,  and  espe- 
cially of  their  Conflicts  with  Pro- 
testantism in  the  i6th  and  17th 
centuries.  Translated  by  E. 
Foster.    3  vols.    31.  6^.  each. 

History  of  Servla  and  the 

Servian  Revolution.  With  an 
Account  of  the  Insurrection  in 
Bosnia.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Kerr. 

REOREATIONS  in  SHOOTING. 

By  *  Craven.'  With  62  Engravings 
on  Wood  after  Harvey,  and  9 
Engravings  on  Steel,  chiefly  after 
A  Cooper,  R.A.    $s, 

RENNIB'S  Inseot  Architecture. 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  186 
Woodcut  Illustrations.     5^. 

REYNOLD'S  (Sir  J.)  Literary 
Works.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Beechy. 
2  vols.     3J.  6d,  each. 

RIGARDO  on  the  Prinoiples  of 
PoUtioal  Economy  and  Taxa- 
tion. EditedbyKCK.  Conner, 
M.A.     5j. 

RICHTER  (Jean  Paul  Priedrich). 
Levana,  a  Treatise  on  Education: 
together  with  the  Autobiography 
(a  Fragment),  and  a  short  Pre- 
fatory Memoir.     3J.  6d, 

Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn 

Pieces,  or  the  Wedded  Life,  Death, 
and  Marriage  of  Firmian  Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes,  Parish  Advocate 
in  the  Parish  of  Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly  translated  by  Ix.-Col.  Akx, 
Ewing.     3x.  6<f. 


ROGBR  DB*  HOTBDISN'S  An- 
nals  of  English  History,  com- 
prising the  History  of  England 
and  of  other  Countries  of  Europe 
from  A.D.  732  to  A.  D.  1201. 
Translated  by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A. 
2  vols.    5^.  each. 

ROGER  OF  WENDOVER'S 
Flowers  of  History,  comprising 
the  History  of  England  from  the 
Descent  of  the  Saxons  to  a.d. 
1 235,  formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Paris.  Translated  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.     2  vols.    $s,  each. 

ROME  in  the  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.  Containing  a  com- 
plete Account  of  the  Ruins  of  the 
Ancient  City,  the  Remains  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Monuments 
of  Modern  Times.  By  C.  A.  Eaton. 
With  34  Steel  Engravings.  2  vols. 
5 J.  each. 

See  Burn  and  Dybr. 

ROSGOE'S  (W.)  Life  and  Ponti- 
floate  of  Leo  X.  Final  edition, 
revised  by  Thomas  Roscoe.  2 
vols.    3J.  6d.  each. 

Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 

called  *  the  Magnificent.'  With 
his  poems,  letters,  &c.  loth 
Edition,  revised,  with  Memoir  of 
Roscoe  by  his  Son.     3J.  6d, 

RUSSIA.  History  of,  from  the 
earliest  Period,  compiled  from 
the  most  authentic  sources  by 
Walter  K.  Kelly.  With  Portraits. 
2  vols.     31,  6d,  each. 

SALLUST,  FLORUS,  and  VEL- 
LEIUS  PATERCULUS. 
Translated  by  J.  S.Watson,  M.A. 

SCHILLER'S  Works.  Translated 
by  various  hands.  7  vols.  35.  6d, 
each: — 

X         I.— History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 


Contained  in  Bohn^s  Libraries, 
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ScHiLi.EEi's  Works  ^Qntinrnd^ 

IL — History  of  the  Kevult  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Tria.ls  of 
QjunLs  Egmont  and  Horn, 
the  Siege  of  Antwerp^  and 
the  I  >isturtjfinctsin  France 
pr^eding  the  Reign  ol 
Henry  IV. 

II L — Don  Qirlos,  Mary  Stuart, 
Maid  of  Orleans,  Bride  of 
Messiim,  together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in 
Tragisdy  (a  short  Essay), 

These  Dramas  are  all 
translated  in  inetre* 

IV*— Robbers  ( with  Schiller's 
original  Preface  ^^  Fie&co, 
Love  and  Intrigue,  De- 
mctriias,  Ghost  Sc«r,  Sport 
of  Divinity. 

The  Dramas  in  this 
volume  are  Umnslated  into 
Prase, 

V. — ^  Poems, 

VI.  — £ssays,i&thetical  and  Philo- 
sophical 

VII.— Wallcnstein's  Camp,  IMc- 
colomini  and  Death  of 
Wallenstein,WilliamTell. 

SCHILLER  and  GOBTHE. 
Corregpondenoe  between,  from 
A.D.  1794-1805.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmitz.  2  vols.  31.  (id. 
each. 

SCHLEGSL'S  (F.)  Lectures  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Life  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Language.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Mor- 
rison, M.A.     y,  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of 

Literature,  Ancient  and  Modem. 
Translated  from  the  German.  y,6a, 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 

of  History.    Translated  by  J.  B. 
Robertson.    31.  6tU 


SOHLEGUL  3     Lectures     on 

Modam  History,  t^4;etb<;r  with 
the  Lectures  entitled  Csesa.r  and 
Alexander,  and  The  Beginning  of 
our  History,  Translated  by  L. 
Pnrcell  and  R.  H*  Whitetoek. 
-^s.  6d. 

— -^  Esthetic  and  Mlicellaneous 
Works.  Translated  by  E.  J. 
Millington.    jr.  6f/. 

SOHLBaHL  {A.  W)  Lectures 
on  Dramatlo  Art  atid  Literature. 
Translated  by  J.  Black.  Revised 
Edition,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison,  M.A.     ;y.  6t/. 

SOHOPENHAUER  on  the  Four- 
fold Boot  of  the  Principle  of 
Suffloient  EeaBon,  and  On  the 
WiU  in  Nature.  Traniikied  by 
Madame  HUlebratid.     5^. 

EssayH.    Selected  and  Trans- 

hited.  With  a  Biographical  Intro- 
duction fljjd  Sketch  of  hb  Pbilo* 
sopby,  by  E*  Bclfort  Bax,     5;. 

3GHOUW3  Earth,  Plants,  and 
Man.  Translated  by  A.  Henfrey. 
With  coloured  Map  of  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Plants.     5i. 

SCHUMANN  (Robert).  His  Life 
and  Works,  by  August  Reissmann. 
Translated  by  A.  L.  Alger.  y,6d. 

Early  Letters.  Originally  pub- 

blished  by  his  Wife.  Translated 
by  May  Herbert  With  a  Prefieure 
by  Sir  George  '  Grove,  D.C.L. 
3s.6d. 

SENECA  on  Benefits.  Newly 
translated  by  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 
3s^6d, 

Minor  Essays  and  On  Clem- 
ency. Translated  by  A.  Stewart, 
M.A.     5J. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Dramatic 
Art.  The  History  and  Character 
of  Shakespeare's  Plays.  By  Dr. 
Hermann  Ulrici.  Translated  b^ 
L.  Doia  Sdhsi^a..  a^^Jw^  v*^^- 
taxSki* 
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SHAKS8PSARX  (WilliAxm).  A 
L4tenury  Biography  by  Karl  EUe, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  SchmiU.    5^. 

SHABPS  (8.)  The  History  of 
Bfiypt,  from  the  Earliest  Tunes 
till  the  Conquest  by  the  Arabs, 
A.D.  640.  By  Samuel  Sharpe. 
2  Maps  and  upwards  of  400  Illus- 
trative Woodcuts.  2  vols.  5j.  each. 

SHSRIDAN'S  Dramatio  Works, 
Complete.    With  Life  by  G.  G.  S. 

SISMONDI'S  History  of  the 
Literature  of  the  South  ot 
Europe.  Translated  by  Thomas 
Roscoe.    2  vols,    y,  6d,  each. 

SYNONYMS  and  ANTONYMS, 
or  Kindred  Words  and  their 
Opposltes,  Collected  and  Con- 
trasted by  Ven.  C.J.  Smith,  M.A. 
Revised  Edition.    5^. 

SYNONYMS  DISCRIMI- 
NATED. A  Dictionary  of 
Synonymous  Words  in  the  Eng- 
lish Language,  showing  the 
Accurate  signification  of  words 
of  similar  meaning.  Illustrated 
with  Quotations  from  Standard 
Writers.  With  the  Author's 
latest  Corrections  and  Additions. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Percy 
Smith,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.     6s. 

SMITH'S  (Adam)  The  Wealth  of 
Nations.  Edited  by  E.  Belfort 
Bax.     2  vols.     3 J.  6^.  each. 

Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  ; 

with  his  Essay  on  the  First  For- 
mation of  Languages ;  to  which  is 
added  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by 
Dngald  Stewart.     3J.  6i/. 

SMYTH'S  (Professor)    Lectures 

on  Modem  History;   from  the 

Irruption  of  the  Noil\iemN2LUons 

to  the  close  of  the  Ammcaxi  'Bvt- 

volution.     2  vol8._  3$.  6d.  ea«^. 
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SMYTH'S  (Professor)  Iieotuxes 
on  the  French  Beyolutlon. 
2  vols.    p.  6d,  each. 

SMITH'S  ( Pye )  Geology  and 
Scripture.    2nd  Edition.     5^. 

SMOLLETT'S  Adventures  01 
Roderick  Random.  With  short 
Memoir  and  Bibliography,  and 
Cruikshank*s  Illustrations.   31.  6d, 

Adventures  of  Peregrine 

Pickle,  in  which  are  included  the 
Memoirs  of  a  Lady  of  Quality. 
With  Bibliography  and  Cruik- 
shank's  Illustrations.  2 vols.  3^.6^. 
each. 

The  Expedition  of  Hum- 
phry Clinker.  With  Bibliography 
and  Cruikshank's  Illustrations. 
3J.  6flr. 

SOCRATES  (sumamed  Soholas- 
tlous').  The  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  (A.  D.  305-445 ).  Translated 
from  the  Greek.     5^. 

SOPHOCLES,  The  Tragedies  of. 
A  New  Prose  Translation,  with 
Memoir,  Notes,  &c.,  by  E.  F. 
Coleridge.     5*. 

SOUTHEY*S  Life  of  Nelson. 
With  Facsimiles  of  Nelson's  writ- 
ing, Portraits,  Plans,  and  upwards 
of  50  Engravings  on  Steel  and 
Wood.     5j. 

Life  of  Wesley,  and  the  Rise 

and  Progress  of  Methodism.     5J. 

Robert  Southey.    The  Story 

of  his  Life  written  in  his  Letters. 
With  an  Introduction.  Edited  by 
John  Dennis.     31. 6d. 

SOZOME>i  S  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory. Comprising  a  History  ot 
the  Church  from  A.D.  324-440. 
Translated  from  the  Greek.  To- 
gether with  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Philostorgius,  as 
epitomised  by  Photius.  Trans- 
\ft.\.«^  Vtoiov  \k^  Greek  by  Rev.  E. 


Contmined  in  Bohn's  Libraries, 
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SPINOZA'S  Chief  Works.  Trans- 
lated, with  Introduction.by  R.H.M. 
Elwes.    2  vols.    $s>  each. 

STANLEY'S  Classified  Synopsis 
of  the  Prlnolpal  Painters  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  Etohools. 
By  George  Stanley.     51. 

STABLINa'S(MlBs)Noble  Deeds 
of  Women;  or,  Examples  of 
Female  Courage,  Fortituae,  and 
Virtue.  With  14  Steel  Engrav- 
ings.    5*. 

STAUNTON'S  Chess -Player's 
Handbook.  A  Popular  and  Scien- 
tific Introduction  to  the  Game. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.     ^. 

Chess  Praxis.   A  Supplement 

to  the  Chess-player's  Handbook. 
Containing  the  most  important 
modem  improvements  in  the  Open- 
ings; Code  of  Chess  Laws;  and 
a  Selection  of  Morphy's  Games. 
Annotated.     ^. 

Chess-player's  Companion. 

Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds, 
Collection  of  Match  Games,  and  a 
Selection  of  Original  Problems.  5J. 

Chess  Tournament  of  1851. 

A  Collection  of  Games  played  at 
this  celebrated  assemblage.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes.     ^, 

STOCEHABDT'S  Experimental 
Chemistry.  A  Handbook  for  the 
Study  of  the  Science  by  simple 
experiments.  Edited  by  C.  W. 
Heaton,  F.C.S.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.  New  Edition,  revised 
throughout.     5^. 

STRABO'S  Oeography.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Falconer,  M.A., 
and  H.  C.  Hamilton.  3  vols. 
5j.  each. 

STRICKLAND'S  (Agnes)  Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  England,  from 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Revised 
Edition.  With  6  Portraits.  6  vols. 


STRICKLAND'S  Life  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Soots.  2  vols.  $5,  each. 

Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 

Princesses.    With  Portraits.     51. 

STUART  and  REVETT'S  Anti- 
quities of  Athens,  and  other 
Monuments  of  Greece ;  to  which 
is  added,  a  Glossary  of  Terms  used 
in  Grecian  Architecture.  With  71 
Plates  engraved  on  Steel,  and 
numerous  Woodcut  Capitals.    5j. 

SUBTONIXTS'  Lives  of  theTwelve 
CsBsars  and  Lives  of  the  Ghram- 
marlans.  The  translation  of 
Thomson,  revised  by  T.  Forester, 
p. 

SWIFT'S  Prose  Works.  Edited 
by  Temple  Scott.  With  a  Bio- 
graphical Introduction  by  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.P. 
With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 
12  vols.  3^.  6d,  each. 
[  Vols,  /.-  VL  &-  VIJL-X,  ready, 

I.— A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  The  Battle 
of  the  Books,  and  other 
early  works.  Edited  by 
Temple  Scott.  With  a 
Biographical  Introduction 
by  the  Right  Hon. 
W.   E.  H.  Lecky,  M.P. 

n.— The  Journal  to  Stella.  Edited 
by  Frederick  Ryland,  M.  A. 
With  2  Portraits  of  Stella, 
and  a  Facsimile  of  one  of 
the  Letters. 

ni.&  IV. — Writings  on  Religion  and 
the  Church.  Edited  by 
Temple  Scott. 

V. — Historical  and  Political 
Tracts  (English).  Edited 
by  Temple  Scott. 

VI.— The  Drapier's  Letters. 
With  facsimiles  of  Wood's 
Coinage,  &c.  Edited  by 
Temple  Scott. 

VII. — Historical    and     Po^UsSsaSw 
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Swift's  Prose  Works  emtimud, 
VIII.— Gulliver's  Travels.      Edited 
by  G.  R.  Dennis.     With 
Portrait  and  Maps. 

IX. —Contributions  to  the  'Ex- 
aminer,* *Tatler/  'Spec- 
tator,' &c.  Edited  by 
Temple  Scott. 

X.— Historical  Writings.  Edited 
by  Temple  Scott. 

XI.— Literary  Essays. 

[In  preparation. 

XII.— Index  and  Bibliography. 

{In  preparation, 

STOWE  (Mr8.H.B.)XJnole  Tom's 
Cabin,  or  Life  among  the  Lowly. 
With  Introductory  Remarks  by 
Rev.  J.  Sherman.  With  8  full- 
page  Illustrations.     3/.  6d, 

TAOITTJS.  The  Works  of.  Liter- 
ally translated.     2  vols.    5^.  each. 

TALES  OP  THE  GENn;  or,  the 
Delightful  Lessons  of  Horam,  the 
Son  of  Asmar.  Translated  from 
the  Persian  by  Sir  Charles  Morell. 
Numerous  Woodcuts  and  12  Steel 
Engravings.     5^. 

TASSO'S  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  J.  H.  Wiffen.  With  8 
Engravings  on  Steel  and  24  Wood- 
cuts by  Thurston.     $5, 

TAYLOR'S  (Bishop  Jeremy) 
Holy  Living  and  Dying,  with 
Prayers  containing  the  Whole  Duty 
of  a  Christian  and  the  parts  of  De- 
votion fitted  to  all  Occasions  and 
furnished  for  all  Necessities,  y,  6d. 

TEN  BRINK.— 5'<f^  Brink. 

TERENCE  and  PHiBDRUS. 
Literally  translated  by  H.  T.  Riley, 
M.A.    To  which  is  added,  Smart's 

MeTRICALVeRSION  of  PHiEDRUS. 

THEOCRITUS,  BION,  MOS- 
OHUS,andTYR.TmXJ^.  Ut«- 
^y   translated   by  tYie  ^ev.  ^ 


Banks,  M.A.  To  which  are  ap- 
pended the  Metrical  Versions  of 
Chapman.     5^. 

THEODORET  andEVAGRIUS. 
Histories  of  the  Church  from  a.d. 
332  to  A.D.  427 ;  and  from  a.d. 
431  to  A.D.  544.  Translated  from 
the  Greek.     $s, 

THIERRY'S  HlBtory  of  the 
Conquest  of  England  by  the 
Normans;  its  Causes,  and  its 
Consequences  in  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  the  Continent. 
Translated  by  William  HazUtt. 
2  vols,     y,  6a.  each. 

THUOYDIDES.  The  Pelopon- 
nesian  War.  Literally  translated 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Dale.  2  vols. 
3J.  6c/.  each. 

An  AnalyalB  and  Summary 

of.  With  Chronological  Table  of 
Events,  Ac  By  J.  T.  Wheeler.  5^. 

THUDICHUM  (J.  L.  W.)  A  Trea 
tlae  on  Wines:  their  Origin 
Nature,  and  Varieties.  With  Prac 
tical  Directions  for  Viticulture  and 
Vinification.  By  J.  L.  W.  Thudi 
chum,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  (Lend.), 
Illustrated.     $5, 

URE'S  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Manufac 
ture  or  Great  Britain,  systemati 
cally  investigated.  Revised  Editc 
by  r.  L.  Simmonds.  With  150 
original  Illustrations.  2  vols.  51, 
eacn. 

Philosophy  of  Manufactures, 

Revised  Edition,  by  P.  L.  Sim 
monds.  With  numerous  Figjures, 
Doublevolume.     7^.  6flf. 

VASARI'S  Lives  of  the  most 
Eminent  Painters,  Sculptors, 
and  Architects.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  a  Commen- 
tary by  J.  P.  Richter,  Ph.D.  6 
vols.     3J.  6df.  each. 

VIRGIL.  A  Literal  Prose  Trans- 
lation by  A.  Hamilton  Bryce, 
L.L..D.^  F.R.S.E.    With  Portrait. 
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Contained  it^J^ohn^s  Libraries, 
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V0LTAIKB^3  Tal«a.  Translated 
by  R,  B.  BoswelL  VqL  I.,  cott- 
tauoing  Bebouc,  MemnoDp  Can- 
dide,  Ulng^nUy  and  other  T^les. 

WALTDITS  Complete  Angler, 
or  the  CoTitempliLtive  Man^s  Re- 
creation, by  Izaak  Walton  and 
CbarleB  Cotton*  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Jesse*  To  which  ts  added 
an  account  of  Fishing  Stations* 
Tackle,  &c,,  by  Henry  G.  Bohn. 
With  Portrait  and  20%  Engravings 
on  Wood  and  a6  Engravings  on 
Steel.    SJ, 

lilvea  of  IKaijie,  Hoolwr,  ^o. 

New  EdilJOQ  revised  by  A.  IL 
BuUent  with  a  Memoir  of  Izaak 
Walton  by  Wm*  Dowling*  With 
numerous  Illy»trfttJoiw»    Jj. 

WHLLmaTON.Llfeof.  By  "An 
Old  Soldier >■  From  the  materials 
of  M&xwelL  With  Index  and  iS 
Steel  Engravings.     51. 

YlotorleB  ol    S§e  Maxwilj- 

WKBKER'S  Templara  In 
OypniB.     Translates!  by  E.  A*  M. 

WBSTHOFP  (H.  M.)  A   Hknd- 

bcxsk  of  Aj^hieology,  Egyptian, 
Oreek,  Btrujwjan,  Ronmu.  By 
H.  M.  Westropp*  and  Edition, 
revised.  Witn  very  numerous 
llkitrations.     Jj. 

WHITE'S  NatuiAl  HlltoTy  of 
Selbom©,  with  Ohservations  on 
various  Farts  of  Nature,  and  the 
Naturalists*  Calendar,  With  Notes 
by  Hir  WiUiani  Jardine^  Edited 
by  Edward  Jesse,  With  40  Pot- 
uaits  and  coloured  Plates.     $1, 


WHEATIiEY'S  A  Rational  IlIUB- 
tmtloB  of  the  Book  of  Conunon 

WHEEIiER'S  Noted  Namee  of 
Fiction,  Dlotlon&ry  of.  Includ* 
ing  also  Familiar  Pseudonyms, 
Surnames  bestowed  on  Eminent 
Men,  and  Analogous  Populai  Ap^ 
pellation^  otten  referred  to  in 
Literature  and  Conversation.  By 
W,  A.  Wheeler,  M.A.     p. 

WIBSBLBR'S  Ohronologloal 
Synopali  of  the  Towt  CJoapola, 
Translated  by  the  Rev*  Canon 
Venables.     j^.  6^. 

WILIilAM  of  MAIiMESBUHT'S 
Ohrordola  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
I  landi  from  the  Earliest  l\u  pI 
to  the  Reicn  of  King  Stephen* 
Translated  by  the  Rev,  J*  Sharpe* 
Edited  by  J.  A.  Giles,  D,CX,   Sf. 

XENOPHON'S  Worka.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  J,  S.  Watson^ 
M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  IL  Dale.  In 
3  voK     5^.  each. 

TO  UN  a  (Arthur).  TraTela  in 
Franoe  during  the  yeai*  17©7, 
1788.  artd  1789.  Edited  by 
Mi  Betham  Edwards,     3^,  6d. 

< >  Tour  In  Ireland,  wltb 

General  Ob$ervaLlons  on  the  itate 
of  the  country  during  the  years 
1776-79*  Edited  by  A.  W* 
Hutton.  With  Complete  Biblio- 
graphy by  J,  P.  Anderson,  and 
Map,     £  vols*    3J.  6d.  each. 

YTJIiK-TIDB  STORIES,  A  Col- 
lection of  Scandinavian  and  North* 
Gemmn  Popular  Tales  and  Tra- 
ditions, from  the  Swedish,  Danish, 
andG«tman.   EdiledbyB.Thur|}e, 
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ATEW    AND    FORTHCOMING    VOLUMES    OF 

BOHATS  LIBRARIES, 


THE  PROSE  WORKS  OF  JONATHAN  SWIFT.  Edited  by 
Temple  Scott.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  H» 
Lecky,  M.P.     In  ii  volumes,  35.  6df.  each. 

Vol.  I.—*  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  *  The  Battle  of  the  Books,*  and  other 
early  works.  Edited  by  Temple  Scott.  With  Introduction  by  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.P.     Portrait  and  Facsimiles. 

Vol.  II.— 'The  Journal  to  Stella.*  Edited  by  F.  Ryland,  M.A. 
With  a  Facsimile  Letter  and  two  Portraits  of  StelU. 

Vols.  III.  and  IV. — Writings  on  Religion  and  the  Church. 
Edited  by  Temple  Scott.     With  portraits  and  fiicsimiles  of  title  pages. 

Vol.  V. —Historical  and  Political  Tracts  (English).  Edited  by 
Temple  Scott.     With  Portrait  and  Facsimiles. 

Vol.  VI.— The  Drapier's  Letters.  Edited  by  Temple  Scott.  With 
Portrait.  Reproductions  of  Wood's  Coinage  and  facsimiles  of  title 
pages. 

Vol.  VIII.— Gulliver's  Travels.  Edited  by  G.  R.  Dennis.  With 
the  original  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

Vol.  IX.— Contributions  to  *  The  Tatler,'  *  The  Examiner,'  *  The 
Spectator,'  and  *  The  Intelligencer.'  Edited  by  Temple  Scott.  With 
Portrait. 

Vol.  X.— Historical  Writings.  Edited  by  Temple  Scott.  With 
Portrait. 

PRESCOTT'S  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO.  Copyright  edition, 
with  the  author's  latest  corrections  and  additions,  and  the  notes  of 
John  Foster  Kirk.  With  an  introduction  by  George  Parker  Winshij). 
3  vols.     3J.  6</.  each. 

PRESCOTT'S  CONQUEST  OF  PERU.  Copyright  edition. 
Edited  by  John  Foster  Kirk.     2  vols.     3^.  td*  each. 

PRESCOTT'S  FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA.  Copyright 
edition.     Edited  by  John  Foster  Kirk.     3  vols.     31.  dd,  each. 

GRAY'S  LETTERS.  Edited  by  Duncan  C.  Tovey,  M.A.,  Editor  of 
'Gray  and  his  Friends,'  &c.,  late  Clark  Lecturer  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     Vol.  1.     y.  bd.  ^Vbi.  11.  in  the  Press. 

CIGPRn'S    LETTERS.     T\ie  >«\io\^  tuAaxvX  CQ\\^?i^\AKM:&.    "^vkbs.- 
latedj  Evelyn  S.  SbudLbut^^., -«..*-    V.^--^-    V'«^ 


BELL'S   HANDBOOKS 


OF 


THE   GREAT    MASTERS 

IN   PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE. 

Edited  by  G.  C.  WILLIAMSON,  Litt.D. 
Post  8vo.     With  40  Illustrations  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  5^.  net  each. 


The  follffwing  Volumes  have  been  issued : 
ANDREA  DEL  SARTO.    By  H.  Guinness.    2nd  Edition. 
BERNARDINO.  LUINI.  By  George  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D.  2nd  Edition. 
BOTTICELLI.     By  A.  Streeter. 
BRUNELLESCHI.    By  Leader  Scott. 
CARLO    CRIVELLI.      By  G.    McNeil    Rushforth,    M.A. 
CORREGGIO.    By  Selwyn  Brinton,  M.A. 
DONATELLO.    By  Hope  Rea. 
FRANCIA.    By  George  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D. 
GERARD  DOU.     By  Dr.  W.  Martin.     Translated  by  Clara  Bell. 
GIORGIONE.    By  Herbbbt  Cook,  M.A. 
GIOTTO.    By  F.  Mason  Perkins. 

LUCA  DELLA  ROBBIA.    By  the  Marchesa  Burlamacchi. 
LUCA  SIGNORELLL     By  Maud  Crutiwell.     2nd  Edition. 
.MANTEGNA.     By  Maud  Cruttwell. 
MEMLINC.    By  W.  H.  James  Weale. 
MICHEL  ANGELO.      By  Lord   Ronald  Sutherland  Gower,   M.A., 

F.S.A. 
PERUGINO.    By  G.  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D. 
PIERO  DELLA  FRANCESCA.     By  W.  G.  Waters,  M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO.    By  Evelyn  March  Phillipps. 
RAPHAEL.    By  H.  Strachey.     2nd  Edition. 
REMBRANDT.     By  Malcolm  Bell. 
SODOMA.    By  the  Contessa  Lorenzo  Priuli-Bon. 
TINTORETTO.    By  J.  B.  Stoughton  Holborn,  M.A. 
VELASQUEZ.    By  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson.    3rd  Edition. 
WATTEAU.     By  Edgcumbe  Staley,  B.A. 
WILKIE.    By  Lord  Ronald  Sutherland  Gower,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

In  preparaiiim* 
EL  GRECO     By  Manuel  B.  Cossio,  LittD.,  Ph.D. 
GAUDENZIO  FERRARL     By  Ethel  Halsey. 
LEONARDO  DA  VINCI.     By  Edward  McCuw^H^Vl.K. 
PAOLO  VERONESE.    By  Rogrr  ^.  ¥v«. 


THE 


CHISWICK  SHAKESPEARE 

Illustrated  by  BYAM  SHAW. 
With  Introductions  and  Glossaries  by  JOHN  DENNIS. 


Printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  pott  8vo.,  price  is.  6d,  net  per  volume, 
in  cloth,  gilt ;  or  2j.  net  in  limp  leather ;  also  a  few  copies,  on  Japanese 
vellum,  to  be  sold  only  in  sets,  price  5^.  net  per  volume. 

Now  Complete  in  39  Volumes, 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS 

WELL. 
ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 
AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 
COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 
CORIOLANUS. 
CYMBELINE. 
HAMLET. 
JULIUS  CESAR. 
KING  HENRY  IV.     Part  I. 
KING  HENRY  IV.     Part  II. 
KING  HENRY  V. 
KING  HENRY  VI.     Part  I. 
KING  HENRY  VI.     Part  II. 
KING  HENRY  VI.     Part  III. 
KING  HENRY  VIII. 
KING  JOHN. 
KING  LEAR. 
KING  RICHARD  H. 
KING  RICHARD  III 


LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 

MACBETH. 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

MIDSUMMER-NIGHTS  DREAM. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

OTHELLO, 

PERICLES. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREWD 

THE  TEMPEST. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 

TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT. 

TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 

WINTER'S  TALE. 

POEMS. 

SONNETS. 


'  A  fascinating  little  edition.' — Notes  and  Queries. 

'  A  cheap,  very  comely,  and  altogether  desirable  edition.'  —  Westminster  Gazette. 
But  a  few  years  ago  such  volumes  would  have  been  deemed  worthy  to  be  considered 
iditions  de  luxe.     To-day,  the  low  price  at  which  they  are  offered  to  the  public  alone 
prevents  them  being  so  regarded.' — Studio. 

'  Handy  in  shape  and  size,  wonderfully  cheap,  beautifully  printed  from  the  Cam- 
bridge text,  and  illustrated  quaintly  yet  admirably  by  Mr.  Byam  Shaw,  we  have  nothing 
but  praise  for  it.  No  one  who  wants  a  good  and  convenient  Shakespeare — without 
excursuses,  discursuses,  or  even  too  many  notes — can  do  better,  in  our  opinion  than 
subscribe  to  this  issue :  which  is  saying  a  good  deal  in  these  days  of  cheap  reprints.'— 
Vanity  Fair, 

'What  we  like  about  tVvese  e\eg,atvt  booklets  is  the  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  the 
paper,  as  well  as  to  the  print  aud  decoxaXAOTV,  ?Aie\v  «xo\iX  \a:v5i.  ^^v»  ^"\^V  Vaa*.  Car  ages. 
On  this  account  alone,  the  '  CVAsVvcV.*  sHould  easily  bt  first  ■asaawt  va<e*ftx  'Sa.'^^- 
speares.'—  Pall  Mall  GazetU, 
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New  Bditiooi,  leap.  8to.  it,  64.  eaoh  nek 

THE    ALDINE    EDITION 


BRITISH      POETS. 

'Thii  ezoelleat  edition  of  the  Bnglish  claasioB,  with  their  complete  texts  and 
•oholarly  introduotiolu^  ore  something  rery  different  from  the  cheap  Tolnmes  of 
eztraots  which  are  jnst  now  so  mnoh  too  common.'— St.  Jamn^t  Gfas«tt«. 

•  An  excellent  serieB.    Small,  handj,  and  complete.'— Saturday  Bevievo. 


Atflnildfl.  Edited  by  Bey.  A.  Dyoe. 

Beattle.  Edited  by  Bey.  A.  Dyoe. 
Edited  by  W.  M.  BoeaeitL 
Edited  by  Q.  A.  Aitken. 


*Blak0. 

•BamB. 
8  vols. 

Butler. 

2  TOlfl. 


Edited  by  B.  B.  Johnson. 


Oampbell.  Edited  by  His  Son- 
in-law,  the  Ber.  A.  W.  HiU.  With 
Memoir  hj  W.  AHtngham. 

Chatterton.  Edited  by  the  Bey. 
W.  W.  Bkeat,  M^    S  roK 

Ohauoer.  Bditedby Dr. B.Morris, 
with  Memoir  bj  Sir  H.  Hiodafl.  6to1b. 

Ohurohlll.  Edited  by  Jas.  Hannay. 

2to1s. 
*Ck>leridge.     Edited  by  T.  Ashe, 

B.A.    2to1b. 
Ck>mnB.       Edited    by    W.    Moy 

Thomas. 
Cowper.    Edited  by  John  Bruce, 

F.S.A.    8  Tola. 

Dryden.  Edited  by  the  Bey.  B. 
Hooper,  M.A.    5  rols. 

Goldsmith.  Beyised  Edition  by 
AoBtin  Dobfon.    With  Portrait. 

♦Gray.  Edited  by  J.  Bradshaw, 
LL.D. 

Herbert.    Edited  by  the  Bev  A.B. 

Oroeart. 

•Herriok.  Edited  by  George 
Saintsbnry.    2  rols. 


Klrke  White.  Edited,  with  a 
Memoir,  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas. 

MUton.  Edited  by  Dr.  Bradshaw. 
2toU. 

Pamell.    Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 

Pope.  Edited  by  G.  B.  Dennis 
With  Memoir  hj  John  Dennis.    8  vols 

Prior.  Edited  by  B.  B.  Johnson. 
2to1s. 

Raleigh  and  Wotton.  With  Se- 
lections from  the  Writings  of  other 
OOUBTLY  P0BT8  from  1540  to  1650. 
Bdited  by  Ten.  Archdeacon  Hannah, 
D.O.L. 

Rogers.  Bdited  by  Edward  Bell, 
M.A. 

Boot!  Bdited  by  John  Dennis. 
(toIs. 

Shakespeare's  Poems.  Edited  by 
BcT.  A.  Dyce. 

Shelley.  Edited  by  H.  Buxton 
Forman.    5  toIs. 

Spenser.  Edited  by  J.  Payne  Col- 
lier.  5  Tok. 

Surrey.    Edited  by  J.  Yeowell. 

SwifL     Edited   by   the   Bey.    J. 

Mitford.  8  toIb. 
Thomson.    Edited  by  the  Bey.  D. 

0.  Tovty.  2  Tohu 
V  a  Ugh  an.    Sacred  Poems  and 

Pious   Ejacnlatioos.      Edited   by  the 

Bev.  H.  Lyte. 

Wordsworth.      Edited    by  Prof. 

Dowden.  7  vols. 
Wyatt.    Edited  by  J.  leowell. 

BA^.3.11Vtlot4. 


*Xeat8.    Edited  by  the  late  Lord 

Honghton.  \ 

•  Tbsae  robuoM  nuur  aIm  be  had  bwud  In  ItVaYi  ^in«n«  ^wVX^ki  dM&«a.  V^  ^?^^ 
and  bMsk  1^  GleeMn  Whit©,  laid  «VV\.\op»^*^  ^^i^iTtfi^ 


THE    ALL-ENGLAND    SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS  OP  ATHLETIC   GAMES. 

Th*  only  8«rt«t  loined  at  a  moderttte  pdrtee,  bj  Wrttert  who  are  In 
<th«  llrit  rank  in  their  respective  departments. 

'  The  best  instraotion  on  games  and  qoorto  by  the  best  anthorities,  at  the  lowest 
prioee.'— Oa^ord  Magazine. 

Small  8vo.  doth,  Illnstrated.    Price  Is.  each. 


Orloket.    By  the  Hon.  and  Bey. 

E.  Ltttsltov. 
Oroqnat.    By  Lleat.-Gol.  the  Hon. 

H.  0.  N1SDH4M. 

Lawn   Tennis.     By   H.  W.  W. 

WiLBEBFOBOi.     With  a  Chapter  for 

Ladies,  by  Mrs.  Hilltabd. 
Squash  Tennis.    By  Eustacb  H. 

Miles.    Double  vol.    28. 

Tennis  and  Raokets  and  Fires. 

By  JuLiAv  Mabshau.,  Major  J.  Spxvs, 
and  Rer.  J.  A.  Abhajt  Tait. 

Ck)lf.      By   H.    S,    0.    Evebabd. 

Double  Tol.    2s. 
Bowing  and  SonDing.    By  W.  B. 

WOODGATB. 

Sailing.  ByE.F.EKieHT,dbl.yol  2s. 

Swimming.    By  Mabtin  and  J. 

Raostbb  Oobbett. 
Camping  out    By  A.  A.  Maodon- 

ELL.    Double  ToL    28. 
Canoeing.    By  Dr.  J.  D.  Hatwabd. 

Double  vol.    2«. 
Mountidneering.     By  Dr.  Claxtdb 

WiLSOK.    Double  vol.    28. 
Athletics.    By  H.  H.  Gbiffin. 
Riding.     By   W.  A.  Kebb,    V.C. 

Double  vol.    28. 
Ladles' Riding.  By  W.  A.  Kebb,  V.C. 
Boxing.  By  B.  G.  Allanson- Winn. 

With  Prefatory  Note  by  Bat  Mullins. 

Fencing.    By  H.  A.  Colmobb  Dunn. 


CyoUng.  ByH.H.GBiFriN,L.A.C., 
N.O.U.,  O.T.C.  With  a  Chapter  for 
Ladirp,  by  Miss  Ae^ns  Woop.  Double 
vol.     28. 

Wrestling.     By  WaiiTsb  Abm- 

STBOvo  COross-bnttooker'). 
Broadsword     and     Slnglestlok. 

By  B.  O.  ALLAVSON-Wnnr  and  0.  Phil- 

LIPPS-WOLLST. 

Gfrymnastlcs.     By  A.  F.  Jbrkxn. 

Double  voL  28. 

Oymnastlo  Competition  and  Dis- 
play Ezerolses.  Compiled  by 
F.  GBAr. 

Indian  Clubs.  By  G.  T.  B.  Gob- 
BETT  and  A.  F.  Jbvkib. 

Dumb-bells.    By  F.  Qbaf. 

Football  —  Rugby  G«me.  By 
Habbt  Yassall. 

Football— Association  Game.  By 
0.  W.  Alcock.    Revised  Bdition. 

Hookey.  By  F.  8.  Cbbswell. 
New  Edition. 

Skating.  By  Douqlab  Adams. 
With  a  Chapter  for  Ladies,  by  Miss  L. 
Ghebthau,  and  a  Chapter  on  ^leed 
Skating,  by  a  Fen  Skater.  DbL  vol.  28. 

BasebaJl.    By  Newton  Cbanx. 

Rounders,  Fleldball,  Bowls, 
Quoits,  Curling,  Skittles,  dec 
By  J.  M.  Walkeb  and  C.  0.  Mott. 

Dancing.      By   Edwabd   Soott. 

Double  vol.    28. 


THE  CLUB  SERIES  OF  CARD  AND  TABLE  GAMES. 
'  No  weU-regnlated  olub  or  country  house  should  be  without  this  useful  series  of  books. ' 
Small  8vo.  cloth.  Illustrated.     Price  Is   each.  Qlob§. 


Whist.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Pole,  P.R.S. 
Solo  Whist.  By  Bobbbt  F.  Gbben. 
Billiards.     By  Major-Gen.  A.  W. 

Dbatsok.  F.R.A.S.     With  a  Preface 

by  W.  J.  Peall. 

Billiards.     By  J.  P.  Buchanan, 

Double  vol.  2«. 
Chess.    By  Robebt  F.  Gbeen. 
The  Two-Move  Chess  Problem. 

By  B.  O.  Laws. 
Chess  Openings.  By  I.  GuNeBBse. 
Draughts  and  Backgammon. 

By  'Bebkbiet.* 

Beverfd,  and  Go  Bang. 
By  'Bebkelet/ 


Dominoes  and  Solitaire. 

By  *  Bbbkblbt.' 
B6zique  and  Cribbage. 

By  *  Berkeley.* 
Eoart^  and  Euchre. 

By '  Bebkelet.' 
Piquet  and  Rubicon  Piquet. 

By '  Bebkelet.' 
Skat    By  Louis  Dohl. 

\*  A  Skat  Sooring-book.    is. 
Round  Games,  inolndmg  Poker, 

Napoleon,  Loo,  Vingt-et-ua,  &a.     By 
.       BaxteB'Wbat. 

\  1S«t\svct  v&lV'B^aKf ^OBQtind  Games. 


BELL'S   CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

Profusely  Illustrated^  cloth ^  crown  Svo,    is,  6d,  net  each. 

ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS.  An  Itinerary  and  Description.  Compiled  by  James  G. 
Gilchrist,  A.M  ,  M.D.  Revised  and  edited  with  an  Intrwluction  on  Cathedral 
Architecture  by  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S. 

BRISTOL.    By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass6,  M.A. 

CANTERBURY.    By  Hartley  Withers.    4th  Edition. 

CARLISLE.     By  C.  King  Eley. 

CHESTER.     By  Charles  Hiatt.    2nd  Edition,  revised. 

CHICHESTER.    By  H.  C.  Corlette,  A.R.I.B.A. 

DURHAM.     By  J.  E.  Bvgatb,  A.R.C.A.    and  Edition,  revised. 

ELY.     Bv  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting     M.A. 

EXETH^.     By  Percy  Addleshaw,  B.A.     2nd  Edition,  revised, 

GLOUCESTER.     By  H.  J.  L  J.  Mass6,  M.A.     and  Edition. 

HEREFORD.    By  A.  Hugh  Fisher,  A.R.E.    and  Edition,  revised. 

LICHFIELD.     By  A.  B.  Clifton.    2nd  Edition. 

LINCOLN.     By  A.  F.  Kendrick,  B.A.    3rd  Edition. 

MANCHESTER.     By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 

NORWICH.     Bv  C.  H.  B.  Quemnell.    and  Edition. 

OXFORD.     By  Rev.  Percy  Dearmbr,  M.A.     and  Edition,  revised. 

PETERBOROUGH.     By  Rev.  W  D.  Sweeting.    2nd  Edition,  revised. 

RIPON.     By  Cecil  Hallett,  B.A. 

ROCHESTER.     By  G.  H.  Palmer,  B.A.     and  Edition,  revised. 

ST.  ALBANS.    By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 

ST.  DAVID'S.     By  Philip  Robson,  A.R.I.B.A. 

ST.  PAUL'S.     By  Rev.  Arthur  Dimock,  M.A.     3rd  Edition,  revised. 

SALISBITRY.     By  Gleeson  White.     3rd  Edition,  revised. 

SOUTHWELL.     By  Rev.  Arthur  Dimock,  M.A.    2nd  Edition,  revised. 

WELLS.    By  Rev.  Percy  Dearmbr,  M.A.    3rd  Edition. 

WINCH  ESI  ER.    By  P.  W.  Sergeant.    2n<i  Etlition,  revised. 

WORCESTER.     By  E.  F.  Strancb.    and  Edition. 

YORK.    .By  A.  Clutton-Brock,  M.A,    3rd  Edition. 


ST.  ASAPH  and  BANGOR.     By  P.  B. 

Ironside  Bax. 
GLASGOW.     By  P.  Macgrbgor  Chal- 

MBRS, 


Preparing, 


OW.     By  P.  Macgri 
:S,  LA.,  F.S.A.(Scot.). 


LLANDAFF.    By  Herbert  Prior. 

ST.    PATRICK'S,    DUBLIN.      By   the 
Re>»  J.  H.  Bernard,  M.A.,  D.D. 


Uniform  with  abavt  Series,    Now  ready,    is.  td.  net  each. 
ST.    MARTIN'S    CHURCH,    CANTERBURY.      By  the   Rev.  Canon   Routlbdge, 

M.A..  F.S.A. 
BEVERLEY   MINSTER.      By  Charles  Hiatt. 
WIMBORNE    MINSTER    and    CHRISTCHURCH    PRIORY.      By   the    Rev.  T. 

Pbrkins,  M.A. 
TEWKESBURY  ABBEY  AND  DEERHURST  PRIORY.   By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass*,  M.A 
BATH  ABBEY,  MALMESBURY  ABBEY,  and  BRADFORD-ON-AVON  CHURCH. 

By  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.    By  Charles  HlaTt. 
STRATFORD-ON-.WON  CHURCH.     By  Harold  Baker. 


BELL'5    HANDBOOKS    TO    CONTINENTAL    CHURCHES. 

Profusely  Illtisirated.     Crown  8zv,  cloihf  2s.  6d.  net  each, 
CHARTRES  :  The  Cathedral  and  Other  Churches.    By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass6,  M.A. 
ROUEN  :  The  Cathedral  and  Other  Churches.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 
AMIENS     By  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 
PARIS  (NOTREDAME).    By  Charles  Hiatt. 
AfONT  ST.  MICHEL.    By  H.  J.  L.  J.  Mass*,  M.A. 


the  best  Practical  Working:  bictionary  oi  tke 
Eni^lish  Lansruage. 

WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY.  ; 

2348  PAGES.       5000  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  THROUGHOUT  WITH  A 

NEW  SUPPLEMENT  OF  25,000  ADDITIONAL 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 


The  Appendices  comprise  a  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World, 
Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  Proper  Names, 
a  Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fiction,  a  Brief  History  of  the 
English  Language,  a  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Quotations,  Words,  Phrases, 
Proverbs,  &c.,  a  Biographical  Dictionary  with  10,000  names,  &c.,  &c. 


Dr.  MURRAY.  Editor  of  the  *  Oxford  English  Dictionary^  says  :— '  In  this  its 
latest  form,  and  witn  its  large  Supplement  and  numerous  appendices,  it  is  a  wonderful 
volume,  which  well  maintains  its  ground  against  all  rivals  on  its  own  lines.  The  '  defini- 
tions,' or  more  properly,  'explanations  of  meaning'  in  '  Webster'  have  always  struck  me 
as  particularly  terse  and  well-put ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  anything  better  could  be 
done  within  the  limfits.' 

ProfeMor  JOSEPH  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.C.I...  LL.D.,  Editor  oj 
the  '  English  Dialect  Dictionary^*  says  : — *  The  new  edition  of  '*  Webster's  International 
Dictionary  "  is  undoubtedly  the  most  useful  and  reliable  work  of  its  kind  in  any  country. 
No  one  who  has  not  examined  the  work  carefully  would  believe  that  such  a  vast  amonnt 
of  lexicographical  information  could  possibly  be  found  within  so  small  a  compass.' 

FrofeBior  A.  H.  SAYCE.  LL.D.,  D.D.,  says:— *  It  is  indeed  a  marvellous 
work  ;  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of^  a  Dictionary  more  exhaustive  and  complete.  Every- 
thing is  in  it — not  only  what  we  might  expect  to  find  in  such  a  work,  but  also  what  few 
of  us  would  ever  have  thought  of  looking  for.' 

Rev.  JOSEPH  WOOD,  D.D.,  Head  Master  oJ  Harrow,  says  :— *  1  have  always 
iliou>;lit  very  highly  of  its  merits.  Indeed,  I  consider  it  to  be  far  the  most  accurate 
English  Dictionary  in  existence,  and  much  more  reliable  than  the  "  Century."  Kor 
daily  and  hourly  reference,  '*  Webster  "  seems  to  me  unrivalled.' 

Prospect ttsesy  with  Prices  and  Specimen  Pages,  on  Application. 


LONDON  :    GE0K01E.  ie.l^\A.  ^  ^O^^,  HO^V.  S.TREET, 
50,000.    S.  &  S.  9*03. 
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